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THE 


LIFE OF RABELAIS. 


Had •Rabelais, like Cardan, Scaliger, Thuanve*, and other 
learnedjmen, given us the history of his life, employed, as it ' 
was, wholly in mirth, and penned by 59^ uncoAimon a hand, 
it must needfs have pleased not only more than the most di- 
verting workr of c^Jiers, but even more than his own un- 
paralleled chronicle. > 

But, by a cruel fatality, most of those whose works per- 
petuate the lives of others, neglect to eternize tUeir own by 
such a lnethod; and, instead of painting themselves and 
their most memorable actions, only strive to be knoHm by 
the pictures of strangers which they havvmdmwn : some of 
them, perhaps, flatter themselves with th» examples of a 
small number of happy men, the '"picture of whose Jives and 
persons has been consecrated to posterity by pencils (mual td 
those with which they had redeemed others from ^^illivion : 
but, as few pibve kinder to us thaniOurselvcs,*those who ex- 
pect to be excepted out of t^^at rple, after their deaths, may 
be a8surtjd,jLhat if, by chjmce, some of their ablfe survivors 
bestow one ^9;rt minute to give, en passant^ an imperfect 
idea of their r(^semblancc, t;pn ill han(^, nylely attempting 
to do ihe same, while they faintly lit one lipeament, will 
miscarry on the rest, and tl«is ignorantly or fh^iciously ridi- 
cule what they pretend/to repfese^k 
It is true the ancient philoi^ophers have had their Laertius ; 
ant^ the heroes, their contemporaries, tlieir Pluteirch : but 
now that history seems almost lost in disorderly memoirs, its 
priTnitive chaos, grejit wArriors*are as unlikely to%in& good 
historians as i'amous^autl^ors. 
vo:i^ •!. 
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THE LIFE 0*F 11ABELA.IS. 


Thus Rabelais, that greater Luckn Fraijee, has been 
even worse used than thkt of Greece ; for though we know 
the oid 4)nl^ b}i his wlitings, yet few fabulous stories wrong 
his memory, while that of Rabelais is so much abused by 
unkind Fame, that, to know him, it wore perhaps better only 
to seek this modern fjuciaa, as we do the old, in Itllo pictures 
wliiZh he has drawn of others, than in lliose which his care^- 
Icss or malicious painters have given us oli him.^ ^ 

ifowever, you ha^e here the bes^ account 1 could gj;t of 
him : neithcl was i^ without much (Jifiiculty that, out of the 
ruins of time^in* a ktogdoifi where it is -not easy to find jnrfhy 
books andipersons that can iijform us of this authur, I could 
get together what .follows ; j^incipally if we eonsidei^how 
little is to b® found in the late French editions of his works. 

Francis Rabelais was born about the year 1483, at 
Chinon, a vefy ancient little town, situate near the place 
where the river Vierfne loses itself into the Loirft, in the pro- 
vince of Touraine, in France. His fathc;:, Th\.mas Rabelais, 
was aj/apothecary of tha>. town, and possessed an estate called 
La Devinierc ; ' near which ])lacc, having first sent his son 
Francis to be educated by the monks of the abbey of Seville, 
and finding that he did not improve, he removed hi^ to the 
university of Angers, where he studied some time at a con- 
vent called L» P''Aimettc, but without any considerable suc- 
cess. There hei became acquainted with Messieurs du Bel- 
lay, one qf w^hom was aftHwards cardinal : and it is said, 
^at I^abelais, having committed some misdemeanour, was 
there vc-iV severely used. 

A famous aifthor writos,'; that he w'as*bred up in a convent 
of Franciscan friars, in the Lower Poictou, and was received 
into their drder. * Which convent^an be no other fiian that 
of Fontenay-le-Comte,^ in the said province, wEere he proved 
a great proficieiqt in^ learning ; insomuch that, of the friars, 
some envied ,him, some, throuffk^igncyanccr thought^ hlTn a 
conjuror, and,tifi short, all hated and misused him, because 
he studied Greek, the beawtidfe of A^ich tongue they could 
not relish ; its novelty maJ^mg Jhem esteem it not only bar- 
bafous, but ant’chw-stian. This we partly observe by a lettet 

* Parilo'-I^ar. (I*la <*t Mocurs de Rabelais, imprim. df*vant^scs 
Oeuvres. ^Sccevol Samarthanus,*Iib. i* Elog. Clar. Vir. 

^ •* Thresqf . Chroiiolog. de 8l. Uuinuald^ 3rd yart. 
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which Biidapus,* the most learned man of his age in that 
tongue, wrote to a friend of Rabelais' w^hercin he highly 
praises him, particularly for his excelifent knowledge ii that 
tongue, and exclaims against the stupidity and ingratitude 
of those friars. 

Such a Cnisfortunts befel Erarmus J' as also the learned 
^banus Maurus Ma-gnentius, Abbot of Fulda and Archbi^j^iop 
M Mentz:^ for having, while he resided with them in his 
abhgy, composed some excellent poems in verse, they' only 
served to expose him t^ the hat’*cd of his mohks, who ac- 
cused him of ai)])lying himself loo much to spiritual things, 
and too little to the increase -^f the temporal, to the loss, as 
they*thought., of the monesterv ; so that pbout the year 842, 
he was forced to fly to Lewis, King of f term any, his pro- 
tector where his monks, wlio had sAon found their error 
and their loss in the absence of so excellent cJh abbot, came 
to beg his f)ardon, and prayed him to 'resume the adminis- 
tration of the%bbeff, which, however, he"* resolutely declined. 

Thus Rabelais, hating the ignorance and basenes* of the 
Cordeliers, was desirous enough to leave them, being but 
too much prompted to it by several persons “of eminent 
quality,;who were extremely delighted with his learning and 
facetious conversation. 

A monk relates,*’ that he was put in pacq, that is, between 
four walls, witli bread and water, in the said convent, for. 
some unlucky action ; and w'as iVHiecmed out of ^it by the 
learned Andrew Tiraqueau, then lieutenant-general Tthat i», 
chief judge) of the bailiwick of Fonten^iy-lc-Cor..'c ; ancf,’ 
by tradition,«t is said in that town, that, on a day**when the 
country people used to resort to the convent church to ad- 
dress tfteir ^nxyers, and pay their ofi’erinjfs to the image of 
St. Francis, which stood in a place somewhat dark near the 
porch, Rabelais, to ridicule their superstition, privately re- 
mo1re«l the saint’s image, 'and placed himself , in its room, 
having first disguised himself : but at last, top much pleased 
with the awkward w(/tshiji tVhich was paid him, he could 
not forbear laughing, and made some motion ; wliich being 
Observed by his gaping staring worshippers, they cried out, 
“ ^ miracle ! my good lord St. Francis movent!” Upon w’hich 

* IbidfriiK Griec. ® liabanus^ Urowor in Hist. 

** r. dc St.- J^umuidd. Feuillant. 

I) 2 
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an olcU crafty knave pf a friar, who knew stone and the virtue 
of St. Francis tocPwell to Expect this should be true, drawing 
near,«care(i our shaih-saint out of his hole; and, having 
caused *him to be seized, Jhe resjt of the fraternity, with 
their knotty cords on his bare back, s®on made Kim know 
he was not made of ^ft.one,«and wish he* had bpeA as hard as 
th%ftnage, or senseless as was the saint ;• nay, tunied into 
very image of which* he lately was the rcpfesentsition. 

AI last, by the intercession of friends, of Avhich Geoffrey 
d'Estissac, Mshop Maillezais,’ is ^said to have been pne, 
he obtained J^ope Clcmerft VII.'s permission to Icjive the 
beggarly Iqllowship of St. Fr^Jlcis, for the wealthy 'and jnore 
easy order of St. ,Beng:lict, ^nd* was entertained in that 
bishop’s chapter, jthat is, the Abbey of Maillczais. Bftt his 
‘mercurial temper pr^ailing after he had lived some time 
there, he also^lcft it j and, laying down the regular habit, to 
take that which is worn by secular priests, he rambled up 
and down awhile, till at last he fixed a<i Mohtpellicr, took 
all his/Iegrccs as a physifdan in that university, and practised 
physic with reputation. And by his epistle before the 
translation 6f thQ Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and some works 
of Galen, which he published and dedicated to the* -Bishop 
of Mafllczais, in 1532, he tells him that he publicly read 
physic in that university to a numerous auditory, 

. It is vulgarly dsaid, that Rabelais having published some 
physical fract, which did^ot sell, upon the disappointed 
bbokseller’s complaint to him, told him, that since the world 
tlid not know hojv to value a good book, they w’ould un- 
doubtedly likc^ a bad one, and that accordingly he wopld 
write something that would mj\]ke him large amends ; upon 
which he c!t)mpos*ed his Gargantua^nd Pantagyigl, by whicli 
the ’bookseller got an estate. But either thyi is an error, or 

" The bishop’s see is how reiTioved*t<# Rochelle. * ^ Qui^ 4nno 

superiorc Mon^e^suli Apliorismos Hippocratis, et deinceps Galeiii 
Artem Medicam frequeiiti auditoric^pSblicQ enararrem, Antistes Claris- 
sime, aimotaveram loca aliqust^n quibus interpretes mihi non admodum 
satisfaciebant. Collatis enim e9run^ trtfductionibus cum exemplari 
grsecanico qyod, pitsetq^ ca qua: vulgo circumferuntur, habebam vetustis* 
simum, lilerisque lonicis eleganlissime, castigatissimeque exaratum, 
comperi^lLos quai& plurima omisisse, queedam exotica ct notha adje- 
t'isse, quxdfftn minus expressisse, pauca iflvertiiiic verius quam vertissu, 
&c. F. R^belajsus in Hippocr. Aphor. 
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Rabelais mu^ have been more imposed oh than our Sir 
Walter Raleigh was by his selfish stitionSr ;• since the above- 
mentioned translation, which was prmted by tjie ^fajnous 
Gryphius of Ljions, at first, in* 1532, was reprinted* many 
times since, particularly in* 1543fof which date I have an 
edition of^tf which as undoubtedly btjfore Rabelais began 
to write his Gargantna ; and none, ever mentioned any o^r 
tract of phy^c by Jiim ; and also when Ife speaks of his An- 
notj^+ions ** on the Apljoysms of Hippocrates, he says, fhat 
Gryphius importuned lym very much t(j consent that they 
might be printed. . * * * • 

We do not know how he came to leave Montpelli?r, though 
probifbly he was sent by i^s university to ^solicit tor them at 
courts and then was invited to*stay at Paris, of yhich John 
du Bcll|iy, Ids friend, afterwards cardinal, was not only 
bishop, but governor ; at least, it is certain hc«attcnded him 
in his emba^y to Pope Paul III., though I believe that the 
chief occasion^)! hi^ going to Romo, was to put a stop to the 
ecclesiastical censures fulminated affainst him for leat^g his 
convent ; and it is thought the Bi^op of Maillezais al^cttcd 
that desertion, and encouraged him in his studies at Mont- 
pellier, which perhaps made Rabelais afterwards dedicate to 
him, and own then, that he owed all things to him.^^» 

It is likely our doctor had then a prospect of the benefices 
with which he soon afterwards was gratified by that cardi- 
nal ; and for that reason was glad to be cased of the censures 
under which he lay, which made him incapable lof eidoying 
anything. The Bishop of Montpellier himself was a, potest-* 
ant, and might have* kept always h^ bishopric, haePhe writ- 
ten as mystically as Rabelais. The Cardinal Chatillon also was 
not only a protestant, but married, as w^ell &s Jolxi de Mt)nt- 
luc, Bishop'ol' Valence ; ^et, as well as many others, in those 
times, who were against the errors of the church of Rome 
in their hearts,*1hey jiad 1b?neficcs iy ?t, and favoured the 
reformation, perhaps more /han those who openly professed 
it. So Rabelais seem^to me^to passed into Italy only 

® Contendit a me multisferbiaut%os sinerem in communem studio* 
*s(>rum utilitatcm exire. Hie non dicam^qu^ ratigne adductus 

sinf, id, quicquid est laboris, libi ul dicarem. Tibi cnim jure debetiii 
quicquid cfficere opera mea potest; qui me sic tua benign iiatc usque 
lovisli, ut qiiocuiiqiie atuUs Cireumfcram ovStv ii oi^avbgy^'^OdXaurd 
nmnificentiic tvte sensibus nu?is obversetur. 
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in tluj quality of a penitent monk, being first abliged to sub- 
mit to his abbot; and the orders of the convent which he had 
left many ^yeans ; elsu, had he been then physician to Cardi- 
nal dtf Bellay,^^ then amba^ador,to the pope, he would not 
have recommended himself to the aln» of his superior, the 
Bishop of Maillezaist as he does in his letters t-o that prelate ; 
t(^1vhom he writes', that the last money which he had 
mitted to him was almost gone ; “ thought” says, he, “ I have 
puf’ none of it to an ill use.” Neither would he liave add- 
ed, that he ‘used (^^nstantly to cat* either with Cardinal du 
Bellay, or the Bishbj) of Mascon, who had succeeded him in 
the embas|iy, (doubtless upoi\ the other’s promotion to the 
rank of cardinal,), but tjiat ipuchc money was spent in dis- 
patches, clothes,, and chamber-rent; which shows alsd, that 
- though he, as a frieifil, did eat W'ith one of those two, yet he 
paid for his ' lodging elsewhere. By these letters, which 
• Messieurs dc St. Marthe, gentlemen famous for learning, 
have not disdained to publish with their dearntM and curious 
observitions, of ten times their length, we see that Rabe- 
lais held also a private correspondence in characters with the 
Bishop of Maillczais, to whom they arc directed, and that 
the bishop was far from being bigotted to popery. We also 
know by them, that Rabelais obtained his absolution of Pope 
Paul III. tho,17jth of January, 1536, whereby he had leave 
given him to rectum to Maillezais, and to practise physic, 
either at Rome or elsewhere ; that is, without any gain and 
(Mily by chaVity. We also find that he had gained the cs- 
1,ecm OF Cardinal dc Gcnutiis, accounted the ornament of the 
college, 'and Cardinal Simonetta, emiifcnt fot virtue, and 
other worthy prelates, besides Cardinal du Bellay, and the 
Bishop of Mascoh, who procured him his bulb gratis, and 
had even offered him to make use of their king’s name, had 
it been needful. 

It is reported that*Ilishop du Bfcllay as King Franks I.’s 
ambassador w^on he had audbnee of Paul III. having 
kissed that pope’s slippeu, %vhich cere’Qiony is by some called 
adoration, all the rest of hL retindc did the same, if wo 
except R?iJ)elab, who, fixed as the pillar against which he 

** Epist. do Rabl‘1. Pag. 5, p. 49. Et si n’en ay rien dos- 

~p*^ndu ei? ni6scliaru*ett'. Ibid., pag. 19. W Sadolelus Itiil. S,icr. 

T. 3. 
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leaned, said, ^lat if the ambassador, who w!ls a very ^reat 
lord in France, was unworthy to ktss tllb pope’s foot, they 
might even let down his holiness's br^eches^ and was^ his 
a — , and then be might presume to kiss something •about 
him. , • • 

Anothe? time, that*cardinal havjng biought him, with the 
rest of his retinue, t9 the same pope, that they might beg 
some favour of h^s holiness, Rabelais, being bid to make 
dcnvn,nd, onfy begged thj.t his holiness would be pleaseek to 
excommunicate him. ^ ^ • 

So strange a request having caused miJch snrprise, he was 
ordered to. say why he made k.** Then addrelbin^ himself 
to thtit pope, who was c^oubtless a great man,* and had 
nothing of the morosencss of ifiany others : “ M^y it please 
your holiness,” said he, “1 am a FiirnclimaR, of a little 
town called Chinon, whose inhabitants arc thought some- 
what too siAject to be thrown into a* sort of unpleasant 
bonfires ; andf iudqfd, a good number o# honest men, and, 
amongst the rest, some of my relations, have been^ fairly 
burned there already. Now, wouRl your holiness b.ti ex- 
communicate me, I should be sure never to j;)urn. My 
reason is, that, passing through the Tarafltese, where the 
cold was very great, in the way to this city, with mjj Lord 
Cardinal du Rellay, having reached a little hut, where an 
old woman lived, we prayed her to make a^fire to warm us ; 
but she burned all the straw of her bed to kindle a faggot, 
yet could not make it burn ; so that at last, •after many 
imprecations, she cried, ‘Withotit doubt, this fag^t was* 
excommunicated bj^lhc pope's own moulR, s^cc i^will not 
burn.’ In short, we were obliged to go on without warming 
ourselvl;s. Now, if it pleaSed your holintss bub to excom- 
municate ihe thus, I mfjght go safely to my country.” By 
this he not onl^r, in a jesting manner, exposed the Roman 
cletgji’s persec^iting ^tempA, but seenfed fo allude to the, 
incfficacy of the former pjape’s excommunications in Eng- 
land, and chiefly in Slcrmamy, ^vhere they*only served to 
warn our Henry VIll.f and, ©ip fiic other side, the Luthc- 
•rans, to secure themselved against the^ attempts of their 
enemies. 

It is the same of whon^ Alstcdius and others write, if. w^ said 
1510, Paulo III. Optimo Maximo in Terris Deo. 
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He, that would not spare the pope to his face,*® was 
doubtless not Icjss liberal of his biting jokes to others ; inso- 
much that he was obliged to leave Rome without much pre- 
paralicfn not* thinking lumself safe amojig the Italians, 
who, of all men, love anet forgi/e raillery the least, when 
they are the subject, of it. . ^ 

go being come as far ds Lyons, on Jiis way to Paris, very 
indifferently accoutred, and no money to^ proceed, whetu'er 
he, had been robbed, or had spent all his stock,' he, who had 
a peculiar love for case and good'fcdling, and no less zeal 
for good drinking^ foun<i' himself 'in dismal circumstaiiccs. 
So he hai recourse to a stra^tagem which might have been 
of dangerous consequence td one less known than Ralelais. 

Being lodged ai the Towei anu Angel, a famous inn in 
that city, lib tooic s<jpie of the ashes in the chimney, and 
having wTapj|cd them up in several little papers, dh one of 
them he writ “ poison to kill the king;” in anotlier, “poison 
to kill the queen ;V in a third, “ poison to kdl the duke of 
Orlean? and having on the Change melE a young merchant, 
told mm, that being skilled in physiognomy, he plainly saw 
that lie had a great desire to get an estate easily; therefore, 
if he would cor.ie to his inn, he would put him in a way to 
gain a hundred thousand crowns. The greedy merchant 
was very ready. So, when he had treated our doctor, he 
came to the Tna’in point ; that is, how to get the hundred 
thousand cro^vn'Jj. Then Rabelais, after the other bottle or 
two, pretending a great deal of caution, at last showed him 
*the p2^(;rs of powder, and proposed to him to make use of 
them aecording lo their superscriptiors, whjch the other 
promised, anrf’they appbitited to meet the next day, to take 
measures j-bout ^it ; but the tco credulous, though honest 
trader, immediately ran to a jud^c, who having heard the 
information, presently sent to secure Rabclafis, the dauphin 
having been poisoned some time^before: so* the doctor with 
his powder, svas seized, and being exkmincd by the judge, 
gave no ans^^er to the accusation,, save that he told the 
young merchant that he** f a^ ncyci^ thought him fit to keep 
a secret, and only desired them to secure what was in the 
papers, an*d selid ffim to the king, for he had strange things 
to say to him. ‘ 

Particul. d^la Vic de Rabelais, imprim.Mevant ses (Euvres. 
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Accordingly^ he is careliflly sent to Paris, aifQ handsomely 
treated by the way on free cost, arc •dll# the king’s* pri- 
soners ; and being come to Paris, was vnmediatcly brought 
before the king, |vho knowing him, asked him what fu? nad 
done to be brought ini,that\jonditfbn, and where he had left 
the CardirfbU du Bellay. Upon this ijie judge made his 
report, showed \hc bijls with the powder, and the infomm- 
tioiis which he had, drawn, llabelais, or his side, told his 
case,^took some of all the powders before the king ; which 
bein^ found to be only liarmless wood *ashes. pleaded for 
Jlabelg.is so effectually, that the \usinefe eiKlcd in mirth, 
and the pogr judge was only laiighcd at for his paiift. 

Thitiigh this story be printccT before in many Editions of 
llabelais, somewhat otherwise than I here* give i^ I would 
not any more be answerable for its tru^h, thafi for that of 
many otlicrs which tradition asfribes to him. When a man 
has once bee* very famous for jests ancJ merry adventures, 
he is made to «idopJ all the jests that want a father, and 
many times such as arc unworthy of him. For this ycasou 
I will omit many stories which sonwf indeed relate of r^be- 
lais, but which few can assure or believe to be i^'ue. Yet 
since the witty sayings, merry triflings, and Tlie accounts of 
the indifferent actions of great men, have found not, only 
their historians but their readers, from Tully’s puns, to the 
false witticisms, insipid drolling, and empty* insignificant 
remarks, that make up the greatest part of tRe Scaligeriana, 
and some others of those unequal collections of nvteds and 
flowers, whose titles end in ana; we may with greater 
reason relate tJic jesti; of Rabelais, whose lifers woil as his 
writings have been thought a contihual jest; and this would 
not seen? to be the life of Rabelais, did not sonm comical 
stories make S part of it. • 

Neither were •nis jests sometimes less productive of good, 
thaif t%i deep earnest of o^lbrs.^® Of which the university 
of Montpellier furnishes us with an instancjc :* none being 
admitted to the degree of ^ootor pf physic there, who has 
not first put on the gohwi and ^aj) of Dr. Rabelais, which 
ate preserved in the castle W Morac in^that ci^%” The 
cauSe of this uncommon veneration for the memory of that 
learned man is said to be jthis : 

Grand Diction, fiistoriq. Voyage do iTSuropc. t. 1 
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Spmc scliolars naving occasionca an exiraor canary ais- 
order in that Anthony Duprat, Cardinal, archbishop 

of pens, ,thcn Lord* Chancellor of France, upon complaint 
made of it, caused the unrvxrsitjr to be dq^rived of part of 
its privileges. Upon thfs, none war thought fitter to be 
sent to Paris to solixiit tljeir restitution than our ‘cloctor, who 
^y his wit, learning, and eloquence, r as also by the friends 
which they had purchased him at court seci^ed capable to 
obtain any thing. When he caipc^ to Paris about if, the 
difficulty lay in gaining audience qf the chancellor, who was 
so incensed, 1?hat *hc reJased to hear anything in behalf of 
the univ^TSity of Montpelliir. So Rabelais, ha,ving vainly 
tried to l)e admitted, at last put pn his red gown and dbctnr's 
cap (som(i say a greeii gown and a long grey bcaud) and 
thus accouTrccf^ c#me to the chancellor’s palac^, on St. 
Austin’s key ; but the porter and some other servants mis- 
took him for a madman : so Rabelais having,* in a peremp- 
tory tone, been a&ked there who he wi^®, let<his impertinent 
querjftt know, that he was the gentleman who usually had 
thei^onour to flay bulf-talves ; and that, if he had a mind 
to be firstr flayed, he had best make haste and strip imme- 
diately. Then being asked some other questions, he an- 
swered in Latin, which the other understanding not, one of 
the chancellqr's officers that could speak thjit tongue was 
brought, who qddressing himself to our doctor in Latin, was 
answered by him in Greek, which the other understanding 
as little as* the first did Latin, a third was fetched who could 
speaK* Greek ; but he nd sooner spoke in tha»t language to 
Kabelats, buVwas answered by him in Hebi'ew ; and one, 
who understood Hebrew', being with much difficulty pro- 
cured, Rsbelais* spoke to hiih in Syriac : thus hhving ex- 
hausted all the learning of the faVnily, the chancellor, who 
was told, that therg was a merry fool at his gate who had 
out-done every one, not only iit fcingqagcs, Tbut in snrartness 
of repartees", ^ordered him to be^ brought in. It was a little 
before dinner. Then ,l\abelais, shifting the farcical scene 
into one more serious, addressed •himself to the chancellor 
with mu(^ re^spc^.t, and having first made his excuse for his 
forced buffoonery, in a most eloquent and learned speech, so * 
efiectyall^^ pleaded the cause o{ his university, that the 
Partic. de la Vic de Rabelais. . 
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chancellor, at gnee ravished and persuaded, \iot only pro- 
mised the restitution of the abolished prMlcges, hut made 
the doctor sit down at table with him, m a particular nyirk 
of his esteem. 

Much about that tin^, hearing ^ith what facility, for the 
sake of a smadl sum ol* money, the faculty of Orange (some 
say ^ Orleans) admitted ignorant pretenders, as doctors of 
physic, not opjy without examining, but even without seeing 
themf llabelais sent the ^sual fees, and had one received 
doctor there unseen, the nagie of Doctor* Johannes 
Caballus, and let the wise professoas andl the* world know 
afterwards, what a worthy member they had aefinifted into 
their body, since that very ^doctor was his horse Jack ; or, 
as soma say, his mule: for if •there arc Various, lections, 
there may well be also various traditiows ol*thb same pas- 
sage. 

Though I ktiow that it as little becomd*s a correct histo- 
rian to launch iftto l#rge digressions, as to advance things 
without good authorities, I cannot forbear mentioning f^pme- 
thing very particular concerning tha^f very numerical doc^for, 
1 mean Johannes Caballus: and that I may not be thought 
to relate stories without authorities, 1 will Inake bold to 
(piote that of a book written stylo maxime Rabelae^no, 
viz. “ Le moyen de parvenir I remember to have read 
the story in a less apocryphal author, but time nath blotted 
his name out of my memory. 

Rabelais being at Paris, and more careful of hiTn?elf than 
of his mule, had trusted it to the <?arc of the printerVihen, 
desiring themiat leatit not to let it want*w^er. Cut he 
having perhaps forgot to make them'drink, they also easily, 
though dhcharitably, forgot the poor brute.* At three days 
end the creature having firank as little water as its master, 
a young unlucky boy took a fancy to gef on its back, even 
like1;h® miller's aaugl^er, tfilhout a sadale ; another truant 
scholar begged to get bchin^ him, so did a thirfl, and eke a 
fourth. Thus these fouf bemg« mc^pted like Xymond’s four 
sons a horseback on a mule, wthout bridle or halter, the 
, real^and living emblem of folly, the gra-^e anim|l walked 
leisurely down St. James’s Street, till it camijnear a church, 
towards which it moved^ drawn by the magnetite virtue of 
the water, wdijch it smelt at a considerable oistance, in the 
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holy water-pot, which is always near the porch. And in 
vain our four riders kieked and called ; in spite of them the 
headstrong thirsty beast made up to the holy element ; and 
though the church was almost full of people, it being Sunday 
and sermon- time, notwiihstanaing rll opposition, the bold 
monster dij)ped its*aaucy snout in the sanctified cistern. The 

f eoplc that were near it were not a IMe amazed at the? im- 
udence of that sacrilegious animal, deiervedly cursed with 
sterility, though it were but for this one crime ; many took 
him for a spectrum that^bore some souls, formerly heretical, 
but now penitent^ that came to scekdhe sweet refrigeratory 
of the baints, out of the mere than hellish flames of purga- 
tory. So the unconcerned mulq took a swinging draught of 
holy liquor, yet did not like it so well, there .being' always 
salt in it, as to take a second dose ; but having somewhat 
allayed its raging thirst, modestly withdrew, with her two 
brace of youngsters. However, the thing did* not end thus ; 
for the brute was seized, and Rabelais,, beiilg thought none 
of th^^ greatest admirers of the Romish fopperies, was shrewdly 
susjpected of having laid the design of that scandalous ad- 
venture. +Nor was the rude four-legged Johannes Caballus 
released out o'l the pound, till its master had dearly paid for 
its 4pnk. 

As he ridiculed the superstition of priests, he also was 
extremely free^in his reflections on the monks, and truly he 
knew them too well to love and esteem them ; he is said not 
to have been able to refrain his satirical temper, even while 
he Wos reading public sei vice ; and instead of Qui mackantur 
cum ilUl, as fbe vulgate has it, to have said adoud Qui mom- 
chantur cum illd. 

It is aJpo said, that as he was kneeling once at church, 
before the statue of King Charlfes VIII. a monk came and 
said to him, that doubtless he mistook that king’s statue for 
that of some saint ; but Rabelaiar immediately replied^, ““I am 
not so muen a. monk (blockhead, 1 mean) as thou thinkest 
me ; nor yet so blind a^ got ko know that I kneel before the 
representation of King Oiiarles VKl., for whose soul I was 
praying, because Jie brought the pox out of Naples into this 
kingdom, by \^hich means I and other physicians have been 
consi(^ers^le gainers.” 

Several physicians being once assembled to consult about 
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an hypochondriac humour, which confined Car&inal du Bel- 
lay to his bed ; they at last resolved that afi aperitive (open- 
ing) decoction should be prepared, to bv frequently tal^en 
with some syrup by the patient. •Now Rabelais, whS.was 
his physician, perhaps uot b&ing o^ their opinion, while the 
rest of our learned doctors were stjll discoursing in their 
scientific jargon,*to deserve the large fee, caused a fire to be 
made in the yj^rd, ai»d on it to be set a kettle full of water, 
into Mdiich he had put asjmany keys as he could get : arri 
while he was very busy stirring jhem about with a stick, 
the docjiors coming down, saw him,«and aikedwvrhat he was 
doing ? “ Kollo wing your directions,” replied hff. How 

in the ftame of Galen ?” cri^d one of them. “ Yoti arc for 
something that may be very apferitive,” returned JJabelais, 
“ and by pippocrates, I think you will own tlfat Nothing can 
be more aperitive than keys, unless you would have me send 
to the arsenal Yor some pieces of cannon.’* This odd fancy, 
being immediately related to the sick cardinal, set him into 
such a fit of laughing, that it helped more to cure hin^jthan 
the prescription ; and what made the^cst the more pertinent 
was, that keys are made of iron and steel, whieh viith water 
are the chief ingredients in chalybeate mediciftes. 

Hearing that the grave John Calvin, somewhat prejudiced 
against him for his biting jokes, had played on his name by 
the way of anagram; saying “ Rabela'sius, Rabie Isesus,” 
Anglicil “ mad man he, with an admirable presence of 
mind, immediately returned the compliment in the Salhe kind, 
saying, “Calvin Jan Cul,” Anglitie “Jack Arse,” addling 
that there was cnagrafn for anagram, and that a^tuditSd trifle 
only deserved to be paid back witK one w^orse, extempore. 

Thus ^hilc^ like Democritifi}, he made himself merry with 
the impertinences of martHind, nothing was able to allay his 
mirth, unless it were the thought of a reejeoning, at the time 
thatTicmpaid it; \hcn, jndeerf, he was thought somewhat se- 
rious, though probably it w^s partly tliat those who were to 
receive it, might not ini^ose on hinj and the company, and 
because he generally found his ^jRrse not over full, How- 
^ cVer^ the time of paying a shot in a taver^ among^good fel- 
lows, or Pantagruclists, is still called, in France, le quart 
d'heure de Rabelais ^ thaf is, Rabelais’s quarter aq, hour, 
(when a man js uneasy or melancholy.) 
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yet his eriemies, the monks, and some otljers, tell us, that 
he seemed much Vess concerned when he paid the grand shot 
of, life, than whenxiie discharged a small tavern reckoning; 
for they say that he facid death with aib unconcerned and 
careless countenance ; aild, in sliort,.»that he died just as he 
had lived. They relate the thing thus : — h ' 
c Rabelais being very sick, Cardinal du Rellay sent his page 
to him, to have an account of his condition ; l^is answer was, 
“«-Tell my lord in what circumstai^ces thou findest me ; 1 am 
just going* to leap 'into t}ie dark. ,.lie is up in the cock-loft, 
bid him keep where he is. As for ihee, thou’lt alvvi\)^s be a 
fool: Ifet down the curtain, the farce is doru\”^® A little 
before this he called for his domino (so some in Fraiice call 
a sort hood which certain ecclesiastics wear) saying, put 
me on my domino, «ifor 1 am cold : besides, I will^ die in it, 
for Bcati qti in Domino moriuntur. An author,*^® who styles 
Rabelais a man of excellent learning, writes,' that he being 
importuned by sC/me to sign a will, wl^creb)’ they had made 
him^.bostow on them legacies that exceeded his ability, he, 
to J)e no more disturbed, complied at last with their desires ; 
but when they came to ask him where they should find a 
fund answerable to what he gave; “As for that,” re])lied 
he, V you must do like the spaniel, look about and search 
then, adds that author, having said, draw the curtain, the 
farce is over, he died. Likewise a monk,^‘ not only tells us 
that he ended kis life with that jest, but that he left a paper 
sealed ttp,*whercin were found three articles as his last will, 
“ I 6we much, I have nothing, I give the rest to the poor.'* 
The' last §^tory, or that before it, ‘-must v.ndoubtedly be 
false ; and perhaps both are so, as well as the message by 
the page h though Friegius** I'elates also, that Rab6lais said, 
when he was dying, draw the cuVtain, &.c. Rut if he said 
so, many great men have said much the shine. Thus Au- 
gustus,*^ near his death, asked ‘his friendj? whethew hd' had 
not very welll ffcted the farce of life r And Demonax, one 

Je m'eii vay chcrchcr uij, ^and pc^U'-cslrc. II est au iiid de la 
pie. Which, verbatim Englished, is, 1 am going to seek, or look lor, 
a great masj-hc (I'loiilit or uncertainty.) He is in the pye's nest, 

Thov. His. dean Clopinel. P. de St. Romuald Rel. 

Feuilljpit. Comment in Oral. Gic. torn. 1. N unquid 

vitx mimum coifirnode peregisset. *' 
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of the best philosophers, when he saw that he could not, 
by reason of his great age, live any Mnger, 'iv<thout being a 
burthen to others as well as to himself, ♦said to tl^ose that 
were near him, whiLt the herald usdtt to say when the public 
games wcrc^ ended, y(fu may withdraw, the show is over, 
and, refusing td.eat, Kept his usual gaicAy to the last, and 
set himself at ease.*^ • 

I wave many othiSr stories, concerning^ Rabelais, which 
seem as inconsistent and, faJ>ulous as the legends of Symeofi 
the IVtctaphrast, St. Xavier’s miracles, or, the traditions of 
the monks, our witty satirist’s irrec(Jncilabte enemies. We 
ought not easily to believe, that the, who even in tlie most 
licentious places of his mcKry composition^, is thought by 
the judftious to have generally a design to expose# villany, 
and in thu places that are graver, as also*in his letters, dis- 
plays all the njoderation and judgment of^a goo^ man; we 
ought not, I say, to believe, that such a man, in his seven- 
tieth year, coultThavei abandoned himself to those excesses ; 
being curate of a large parish near Paris, •f)rebendary St. 
Maur des fossez, in that city, and honoured and loved by mf?ny 
persons equally eminent for virtue, learning, and quality. 

It was by a person, who, with those three advantages, 
was also a great statesman, and a very good I^atin poe4 ; I 
mean John, Cardinal du Bellay, Bishop of Pari^ who knew 
Rabelais from his youth, that he was taken frpm the profes- 
sion of pljysic, to be employed by that prelate in his most 
secret negotiations ; it was he that knew him best* yet he 
thought him not unworthy of being one of j<he prebendaries 
of a famous clflipter in a metropolis,, and curate of TkTeudon 
in his diqcese. 

It was, sonv2 say, in th^t pleasant retreat, that* he corn- 
posed his Gargaiitua and l^antagruel ; though more probably, 
it w^ at that lipuse called ,l)cviniere, ;#lready mentioned, 
and thJi; the neighboufing abbey of Sevilld, a\;1iosc monks 
lived not then according to, the austerity ofJ;heir rule, is 
partly the subject of if, whifh ftiiises him, they say, tc 
njake so often mention of th^ mftnTis, the staff of the cross 
and .the vineyard of Seville; as also Busch^, Lernd 
J*anzoust, &c., which arc places near that abii>cy. 

Lucian. 
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The freedom, which Rabelais has used in this work, could 
not hut raise' ‘it many enemies : which caused him to give 
ai^ account in his '^ledicatory epistle of the fourth book, to 
Odert, Cardinal of Chat^hon, Ips friend, 'of the motive that 
induced him to write the three fo?rmer hookr. There he 
tells him, that tholigh his lordship Knew liow much he was 
^daily importuned to continue it by* several great persons 
who alleged, that many who languislled through grief or 
sickness, reading , it, had received v extraordinary eaSle and 
comfort ; yet the calumaies of as sort of uncharitable men, 
who said it was fVill of heresies, though they could not show 
any there, without pcrverbng the sense, had * so fpr con- 
quered his patipnee, that he had resolved to write no more 
on that subject. But that his lordship having t61d him 
that King Francis '’had found the reports of his enemies to 
be unjust, &a well as King Henry II. then reigning ; who, 
therefore, had granted to that cardinal his privilege and par- 
ticular protection for the author of thofe mythologies : now, 
witlyfut any fear, under so glorious and powerful a patron- 
age, he securely presumed to write on. 

And irtdec(^ it is observable, that in the book to which 
that epistle is prefixed, he has more freely than in the rest 
exposed the monks, priests, pope, decretals, council of Trent, 
then sitting, &c. 

That epistlQ-® is dated the 28th of January, 1552, anc^ 
some write that he died in 1553. By the following epigram, 
printed "be'l'ore his last book, Rabelais seems to have been 
dpa(! lipfore it w^as published : 

Rattelais est il inert ? Voici an livre ! 

Non, sa mcillcurc part a repris ses esprits, 

«Pour itous faire present*' de Tun dc scs ccrits 

Qui le rend entre nous imni6nel el fait vivre. 

Nature quite. 

The signature seems to be ah* anagram Of Jean Turl^uet, 
father of thb lustoriah Louis Mayerin Turquet. 

This satiridal work cipploiyeU our Rabelais only at his 
spare hours ; ibr he tells vs that hh spent no time in com- 
posing it, but that which hd usually allowed himself f6r ^ 
eating ; yet R^has deserved the commendations of the'best ' 
of seriou^ writers ; and particularly of the great Thuanus, 
whose approbation alone is a panegyric. And if we have 
Tlires. (ihronol. de Vit. Romuald, 
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not many other scrions tracts by its aullior/thc private 
affairs of ('ardinTil da JJellay, in wlikh lit? ^fcas employed, 
and liis profession as a ])hysiL*ian and a ci^*ale, may be snj)- 
j)osed to be tlio ^aiise of it. Ycj^L he puldished a Ai;itin 
version of the Aphorisips of* Hi]>p#erat(‘s, and with them 
some of Gak‘%s work^, which, for its^ faitlifulness and 
purity of style, has boey much estecAed by the best judgof^ 
of both: nor is Vofstius, who attem])led the same, said to 
have suceeeded*so well, liabelais also wrote several hrcnchi 
and Jiatin c])istles, in an excVllcnt style, to*several great cind 
learned men, and particularly to C^arjinal cjp Chatillon, the 
liisliop of Mailh'zais, and Andre^w Tira(pu‘au, tlfe famous 
civilian,# who’ is said yearly to haf given a book"'’ and, by 
OIK; wife^ a s(ni to tljc world, diwing*thirty*years,"“ ^though 
he never drank anything hut water; in .whieh^ic differed 
much from* his friend Jvat)elais. Those ejustles dp not only 
show that lie w'as a man lit for negotiation!?, but that he had 
gained at Home t^ie Iriendshi]) of s(weral cfuinent prelates. 
He liliewise Avrote a, fSook, called Sciomaehia, and ul^the 
feasts made at Home, in the ])alacc o^‘ Cardinal du Belfliy, 
for the birth of tlie Duke of Orleans, ])rinted at LjTFns, In 
8vo, by Sebast. (jry])liias, 1549. And there is mi Almanack 
for the year 155,'i, calculated by him for the meridiai^of 
Lyons, and printt'd th(*re, which shoivs that he Avas not only 
a grammarian, i)oct, philosopher, physician, civilian, and 
theologian, but also an astronomer. Besides, Be Avas a very 
great linguist, being avcII skilled in the French, Orman, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek anck liebrcAV tongues ; and 
Ave see in his letters, that he also undenstood* Arabic, ’•Inch 
he had learned at Home, of a Bishop bf Caramilh. 

Some Awritc, that Habdais died at Mcu(U)n ; byt Dom 
Pierre do St. HTnnuald say^ that J)r. Guy Patin, royal pro- 
fessor at Paris, Avlif) avcis a great admirer of Habelais, assured 
him, tiiaj^lie causoil liimself be brought^from bis cure 
Paris, Avliere lie lies buried in St. PaifPs ebyi’di-yard, at 
the foot of a great tree, j^till “to^be seen there (1660). He 
died in a house in the stfqpt caUe^liii Rue des Jardiiis, in 
• 

• 26 Tijrcsor. Thron. do Si. Pomnald. Otliors, irore probably, 

titIuco the number to ten sons, at the birth of each ul^ whom he jmb- 
lialiod a learned folio. 
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St. Paul’s parish at Paris, about the year 1553, aged 70 
yete. But Ijis <^ame - will never die. ” 

Stephen Pasqi^^er, advocate-general, one of the most 
leari!red‘'and judicious writers of his age, Joachim du Bellay, 
Archdeacon of Paris, named to the arcnbishopric of Bour- 
'deaux, Peter Boulanger, Peter Romeard, once»prince of the 
French poets, Jean ArfLoinc de Baif. and many more of the 
'best pens of his age, honoured his memory with epitaphs ; 
♦he two latter in French. That by Ronsard, '’being too long, 
I omit ; here is that by Baif : * 

, ■'o 

0 PlutoLL, Rabelais re 9 .oi 
Afin que loi,qui es le roi 
Dc ceux qut ne rient jamais 
*Tu aies un ri^ur desormais ! 

Here arc four others in Latin ; of which the t^o first arc 
to be foun*J in Pasquicr : 

' r 

Illc ego Gallonim Gallus Domoeritus, illo 
Gnitius aut si quid Gallia pi^ogenAit. 

Sic homines, sic et cadrstia Numina lusi, 

Vix hoinhies, vix ut Numina Itrsa putes.-^ 

Si VC tibi sit Lucianiis alter, 

Sivc sit cynicus, quid hospes ad te ? 

11 ac unus UabelaBsius facetus, 

Nugarurn pater, artifexque minis, 

Quicquid is fuerit, rccumbit urn&.‘“'‘ 

Sorauus'et ingluvics, Bacebusque, Venusquo. ju< U!>(iue 

* H^uniina, dum vixi, grata fvicre mihi. 

Csptcra quis iiescit Tuit ars mihi cura medendi, 
Maxim^ridendi sed mihi cura fuit. 

^Tu qiu'quc non la^rymas, sed risum tolve, viator. 

Si grams nostris manibus esse velis. 

Non RabclaDsius solus 
Sed auha, ccclebhi, 

Et omnis mundus 
Agunt histplquem. 

A great number of learned men have made mention of 
him in their writings • p,s Wm. Btide, master of the requests, 
alias Budacus, in Epistolis. Graecio.' Jac. Aug. de Thou, pre- 
sident jii the (jourt of parliament at Paris, alias Thuahus, 
Hist. lib. 38^ et Commentar. de Vitft suh, lib. C. Theod. 

-‘^ePas^j. Repiieil des Portraits. • Patq. Liv. des Tomb 
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Bcza. Clement Marot, who inscribdPto him iSn imitation, 
in French, of thft 21st epigram of Maytial’si fijjth book, “"Si 
te cum mihi. Chare Martialis, &c.” Hiigl^Salel, that trans- 
lated Homer’s lliac^j into French, ^teplien Dolet, a'Frcn^li 
and Latin poe?, burned for being a p»tcstant, at Paris, 1545. 
J*etcr Ronsaril.^ Stephen Pasquier, in his^Rechcrchos de la 
France, and in the first and second •books of his Lellres.^ 
Jean Cecile Frey. Francis Bacon, Lord Verplani, in his book 
of the Advanceftient of Learning. Andrew Du Chesne, ii^ 
his book Dos Anticjuitez dc*France. Thctet, Hist^ de Jean 
Clopinel : Gab. Mic. de la li?)che MaiHet, Vii^ dcs^Illust. Per- 
Ronnages. Fran. Crude* Seigneur de la Croix du Ma*ne, in 
his Bibliotheque. Ant. du Verdief, Sieur de Vauprivas, Con- 
s(‘iller du Hoy. Franc, llanchin, dootor of physie at Monti)ollier. 
Scievola 5e Sainte Marthe, Conseiller du Roj% hok alias ISamar- 
thanus, lib*, primo Elog. Clarorum Virorum. Sjr William 
Temple, in the second part of his Miscellan. C. Sorel, first 
Historiographer qf b’rance, in his Bibliothequ# Franqoisc. Dr. 
Ant. Van Dale, de OAculis et Consecrationibus. Monsieur 
Costar, dans son Apologie. M. Men^jge. Romuald, in \hc. 
third part of his Thresor (’hronologique ; and sever^J others 
named in a book called Floretum PliilosophiciMKi, that men- 
tions many j)artieulars of his life, and the names of those tha 
have spoke of him. A curate of Meudon, in honour of liii 
predecessor, also caused to be printc'd whatever is'^writ in his 
praise, which books 1 have not been able to fiiftl. There i.^ 
also a large account of Rabelais in the Grand Hiatorical 
French Dictionary. 


SOME* LEARNIiD MEN’S OPINIONS* 

DR. RABELAIS: 

nifi R VIJKL.KSO, CL.\KORCM AI.IULOT S<*il*PTl»RUM TUhTIMOVl.\ 

OUILTELMITS nUDyETTS EPTSTOnrS GU^ECTS. 

O T)FUM immoTtalem, ct sodalitatis Pra'suieiii, nostriequ<‘ 
amicitiajPrincipem ! C^pidniim est illud quod audiviimis 5 Te 
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SOME LEA11NE7> MT-.NfS OPT N TONS 


cliilim A Cilpiit iniHPcxoptatum, et Riibelajsiim Theseum 
tuum intcllijif') istis elojjjantiaj ct vcnusfatis osoribus so- 
dalibiis vcstris oVturbatos ])ro})tcr vehemcns circa literas 
( J^rc^'^as^stlI^linm, quain (plurimus gravilvisquc malLs vcxari. 
F^apae A iiifaiistam vir6ft*um delirationcm ! Qui usque adco 
‘sunt animo iiiel(‘g-inti ac stupido, ut,- quibus /-oiioncstari uni- 
fVersum Sodaliliuni vc's’irum convciierat., multumquc sapere, 
quippo qui cxigii/) Icmporis spjitio ad doctrinne lastigium ])cr- 
^’eiKU’int, cosdem sane caliitnniose insimulatldo, in yTsoqu(' 
conjurando fincm’’ imponcrc conali sint ornatissima) exer- 
citalioni. — p(vst alia^, Vale ct salutato mco nomine quater 
Rabollesiim scitum et indjistrium, vcl sermone si praesto fit 
aut per Kpistolas denuncialis. 

VTRI li.LUSTllISS. .TAT. ATTO. TTIUANl JN STIPKEMO OAE- 

LlXnilM SEXATU rit.ESIEIS. 

I 

COMMENLARTOTIITM [)E VITA ST'A, MU. f). 

CiTTXONE hospitium babebat (Thuanus) in domo op])idi 
amybssimri, qum quondam Francisci llabelaesi fuit, qui 
litteris Grmcis, Latiftfisque instructissimus, ct Medicinse 
quani p:nfitebatur ])cri1issimus, postremo omni scrio studio 
omisso sc toms Vitte soluta; ac gula? niancipavit ct ridendi 
art'*m liominis, sicut ipse aiebat ])ropriam, ami)lexus, Demo- 
rritica libertato, ct scurrili interdum dicacitatc, scriptum 
ingcniosissimum fecit, quo Vita* regnique cunctos ordincs 
quasi in Scen'am sub fictis Nominibus produxit et populo 
deridendos propinavit. Hominis ridiculi qui totA vitfl ac 
scriptis, ridendi aliis matcriam jumbuit, memoria b Thuano 
et CUlignoTTo iiic renovata est, cuiri bcll<^i cum Rabclaesi 
Alanibus actiim iitcrquc diccret, quod Domus ejus publico 
diversorb), in quo per])ctua; coniincssationcs craut, llortus 
adjacens ad ludum opjudanis pef dies festos se exercentibus, 
])rojcetum in llortum despiciens, in quo, cum literis operam 
dabat, libros habere et studci'j solitus crat, vina’ iae celloe 
iiiscrviret. Ex cAque occasione Thuanus b Calignono invi- 
tatus, hoc Carmen cxtcmi)oiancum fecit. 

4 > 

IPSE IIAHELZ;SUS IiOQUITUR. 

Sic vixi, ut vixissc mihi jocus, atquc logenti 
Quos vivus scripsi, sit jocus usque jocos. 

Per risum atque jocos hoinini data Vita fruenda, 
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Inter amarescit scria folic magis. 

Et nunc ne placidos lacdant quocple seria Tnanes 
Cavit Echionii provida cura Hoi. 

Nam <pi£ 5 ; ;i jiatre do7niis fuerat Cliinonc relicta, 

QiiA. vitrco Lomwix amiic ’VTgenna duil, 
Posiquafnmbii, corfiinunis in usi^m versa labcrnae, 
Liiitifico sfrcpi III# node dieque son at. 
llidet in hjjic hosf)cs periiox, ridetur in’IIorto, 

,Cum Populus fosto gossal in urbo (^ie. 

Tibiaquc inflato saltan^es incitaU litre, 

’Tibia Pictonicos doota cioro modos. 

Et ijujo lyiusuuiin domino, qi|ai oolla libellis 
Ncctareo s])umat nunc aiiothcca inoro^ 

Sicjnihi post iniiiimuin Vita'* tam*snaviicr actum 
Dotjt hodid ad priscos fata ri'dire jftcos 
Non aliA. jiatrias tedes mcrciule locarc 
\"ondcr(f non aliA conditionc vidiin. 

TIIEOJIORTIS JIK/.A, DE TRAIv’ClSCO RAREJ.J'.SIO. 

(iui sic Nugatur, traclanlem lit scria \ incat, 

8eria cum faciot. die rogo quant us criL ^ 

SC/EVOLA SAMA llTirANUS KX ElllRO TKIAIO ELOOIORJ.' M 
(JALLORUlvr nOCTRINA ILLUSTKf L-M. 

¥. K'ViiEL.ESTiTs — Impiilsu quorumdam piocmim, qui 
urbanA ejus dicacilatc ])lurimum oblcctabanlur, Monasterii 
claustra juvenis transiliit, demuinquo in ridondis tioTninum 
actionibus lotus fuit. Ciim onim, pro oA qua pollobat Liii- 
guarum et Metiicina'^ScientiA, multa gravVer^ et eAiditc 
posset scribere, quod et lli])pocratis*i¥])horismi ab illo cast A 
tide trandticti, et aliquot Epistola' nitido sl^lo coBscri])taL‘ 
•satis indicant, TLucianum •tamen irmulari maluit, ad enjus 
exemplum ca Sernfoni Patrio tinxit, qua*ni^a* esse lidenlur, 
sed ejuaiaodi tamtn sunt ut*fiCctorcm quemlibet eruditum 
capiant, et incredibili qiiadara voluptate ferfuiidant. Ncijiu' 
solum erat in scribendo ealis’ efc faq^ tjaruin })lenus, verum 
et candem jocandi libertatem aj^ud quemlibet et in omni 
sermone rctinebat; ade?) ut E^miam Joanne cum^Pcllajo 
f^ardiflale profectus, et in Pauli III. conspcct iim^veiiiro jussus 
ne ipsi quidem Pontifici Maximo pcpercerit. Atqijc hant 
inleni])crantiae sum cauSam ingenibsb jirmtcxcb^t, quod cum 
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sanitati conservandir nihil magis ofticiat (jiifgn moeror ct frgri- 
monia, prudcfiitis Meflici partes sint non minus in mentibus 
h»nymvn cxliilar8ndis,quilm in corporibiis curandis laborare. 

ANTON. VAN DALE; DU'. OIlACiT!.! S^KT CONSEURATTONITITTS. 

1)e Oraculis ct Sortibus inter atia scrips’ t»pcr lusum et 
^ocum doclissimus et fhagnus illc alius •llabebesius, cujus 
nugic ssopius nuiltorum doctorum scj'ia vincunt, in vitfi et 
f^cstis Garagantiue ct Pantagruclis, tarn doit^ mco judicio, 
quam Icpid^ ac s/llsb. 

SlR^Wy. TEM?*LE IN* HIS MISCET/LANEA, SECOND TART. 

The, great wits among the moderns have beep, in rny 
opinion, and ii> their •several kinds, of the Frcneli Rabelais 
and M5ntiv^>'AC. — Rabelais seems to have been fatlfer of the 
ridicule, a^man of excellent and universal learning, as well 
as wit; and though he had loo much gamp gi\en him for 
satire in that age, by the customs of courts and of convents, 
of processes and of wars, of schools and of camps, of 
romances and legend!^, yet he must be confessed to have kept 
u*p his vein of ridicule, by saying many things so smutty and 
profane, that a pious man could not have afforded, though he 
had never so much of that coin about him. And it were to 
be*^ wished, that the wits who have imitated him, had not 
jmt too Lx'tcch value upon a dress, that better understandings 
would not ^M;ar (at least in public) and upon a compass they 
gave tihumsclvcs, which some other men cannot take. 

M. L’ABUE COSTA R, ^ANS SON APOLOOIE A M. MENAGE. 

R/vrela/s est autant a la mode«^qii’il ifut jamais. Ses 
railleries sont agrcablcs d’un agrement qui ne fincra point 
tant quril y ailra sur la terrd d’habilcs ricurs. Lbs modes et 
les habillemcnts changeront toftjburs, mais non pas celles des 
bons contes et (V?s bons mots qui so sbustiennent d’ eux 
mesmes, et qui sont cn effet dc mmnej; chos6s. Ceux. d6 Plaute 
et de Lucien*, quelques vieux qu'ils soient, ne laissent pas do 
conserver la feu et la gwee qu’ils dvoient dans leur nouveaute. 

M. ESTIENNE PASQUIEfv, fONsklLLER DU ROY, AVOCAT 
GENERAL BN SA CJTAMBRE DES COMPTES A PAtJIS. 

Ay LI'V'TrE I)E ses RECTIERCHES de la FRANCE. 

Sv. mettr^y entre les poetes' du'mesme temps Fran 9 ois 
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Rabelais : car combicn qu’il ait ^crit cn prt)se les faits 
hcroiqiios dc GdVgantua et l*aiitagruel, il e«tc^t mis an rllng 
des poetes, comme I'apprcnd la rcs]H)n<^ quo Marot fit a 
Sagon sous le non^de Fripclipcs sqii Valet : 

Je ne voy j)oint ()u*un Stint Golais, 

Heroiit, un Rabelais, 

Un Brodeau, un Sovc, un»Chapuy. 

Voisent eSenvant centre luy. 

Aux gayetc?!* qu'il *mit en liimiere, se m'oequant de touto 
cliosc^l sc rendit le nompift*eil ! De ina p»rt jc rccognoitray 
franebement avoir rcs])rit*si folastre, que*jc ne me lassay 
jamais do lo lire, ot nc^ le leu jaiUcfis que*je ify^tr^uvasse 
matierc^do rire, ct d’en faire morf profit tout cnseinye. 

COLKUIDGK. 

Beyoni) a doubt Rabelais was among Wie deepest, as well 
as boldest, thinkers of his age. His buffoonoi*y was not 
merely Brutus^ rough stick, Avhich eontaificd a rod of gold : 
it Avas nccessary«as ai^ amulet against the mfinks and legates. 
Never Avas there a more plausible, and seldom, I am persuad- 
ed, a less appropriate line, than the tiiousand times quoted 
Rabelais laughing in his easy chair 

of Mr. Pope. The cariciiturc of his filth and zanyism show 
hoAv fully ho both kncAv and felt the danger in Avhiclf he 
stood. I could Avritc a treatise in praise of-4lie moral 
elevation of Rabelais’ Avork, which Avould maike the church 
stare, and the conventicle groan, and yet Avould be.tryth, and 
nothing but the truth. 1 class Ral^elais Avith the great cre- 
ative minds of the Avorld, Shakspeare, Dantei, Ocrvanlcs, &c. 
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WIIIEKIN IS Cijvrx A*W ACCOUNT OF THE AND 

yyVTlJKr OE TTCrS^WOllK, AXO a key to SuMI. 

OF ITS MOST jl*IFFlCi:i/r VASSACJEs. 

The Kistojiy. of _ Gar^antuji and I’anta^nicl li.'is ahvays 
been esteemed a master-piece of wit and learnhij;, by the 
best judges of b«»)tli. Even the most g^a^^^ and reserved 
among the learned in many couniri(‘s. but. ]KirticularJy in 
France, have thought it worthy to hold a place in their 
closets, and have parsed many hours in ])rivate with that 
dis'erting and instructive comj)anion. And as for those 
wnose age aT?di)rofession did not incline them to be rescTved, 
all France can wntness that there has been but few of them 
w'ho could not be said to have their Rabelais almost by heart: 
since miB."> could hardly l>e com])leTe among those that love 
it, unless thoir good clu'cr wore seasoned wdtli some of 
Kabelajs’^ wnt. 

Fifty largo editions that book have not sufTiced the 
Avorld. and, thcugli tlie language in whicli it is written be 
not easily lUidcrslood now, liy those wlio only converse with 
modern French books, yet it l),as been re[)rinte(l soTieral times 
lately, in France and Holland, ev^*u in its antiquated style. 

Indeed, some are of opinion that the odd and rpiaint terms 
used in that book, add not a I’ltlc to the satisfaeliiy l^hich 
is found inits perusal ; but yet this can only be said of such 
of them as £tf:e understood ; and when a reader meets with 
many words that arc **u'nintelligible (I mean to him tliat 
makes it not his business to know ihe incNining of dark ajid 
obsolete •expressfons), t.lic pleasure which what he utider-* 
stands yields <hini, is in a greater measure allayed by his 
disap joihtmcBt; of wliich ’ve ha/e ir stances when wt read 
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Chaucer, and other books, which we do nht thoroujjlily 
understand. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart lias avoided obscurity in this 
following transla^on of Jlabelili^^ so that most* Plngrish 
readers may*now understaml that^ autlior in our tongue, 
better than •n\iny ol' Jie French can dp in theirs. To do 
llabclais justice: it wps necessary lliat a person, not onl^' 
master of tiie Frcncji, but also of luucli leisure and fancy! 
should undertMie the task. The translator was not oniy 
happy ill tliesc tilings, but*also in being ;f learned ^ihysician. 
and having, besides, some b'reuchinen ueal^lunv w ho under- 
stood Rabelais very w'cll, and couhl ex])Uun to him the most 
ditHcuk words ; and I think thaf, liefore the first ami second 
books of Rabelais, which are all that* was “formerly^ printed 
of that author in i^iiiglish, lliori‘ were si^ine i*r39*ses by men 
of that nStion in ])rais(‘ of his translation. 

It was too kindly received, not to liave Encouraged him to 
FiUglish the rcn^iiniui; threi' hooks, or at k.‘ast tlie Third — 
the Fourth and Fiftli being in a manner distinct, as Jtieing 
Fantagruers Voyage. Accordingly lie tninslatial tlie Third 
Rook, anil probably would have fiuislied tlie wh(»l^ Jiad jjpt 
deatli prevented him. So, the said 'J’liird Roolf, being found 
longafter in manuseri])t among his papers, someuhatincorjeef, 
a gentleman who is not only a very great linguist, but also de- 
servedly famous for liis ingenious and learned cdTffJnisitions. 
was lately pleaseil to revise it, as well as the t^vo first, wliich 
had been juiblished about thirty years ago, and are <‘»treinely 
scarce. He thought it iiccessary tonnake considerable alter- 
rations, that translation might have*tiie sma*tness, 

genuine sense, and the very style •aifd air of The origiiial ; 
hut yet, t© preserve the hitter, Jie has not tliaught to alU'r 
the style of thC transhitioBf which suits as exactly with that 
of the author as ^lossible, neilhiT affecting the jioliteucss of 
tlie nftu 4 nice ami refined of Air modern Fnglish writers, nor 
yet the roughness of oiTr antiquated auHiors, \^ut*sueli a me- 
dium as miglit neither sii^ek tli^' cajs of the ffl*st, nor dis- 
please tliose who would iuue an ^xijet imitation of the style 
of«Rabelais. 

• Since thi‘ first edition of those two books of Raficlais was 
so favourably entertained, witliout the third, withoig any ac- 
count of the author, alav observations to •discover* that 
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mysterious history ; it is hoped that they will not meet with 
a worse usage njw they appear again so much improved, 
with the addition of a third, never printed before in English, 
and a large account of the author's life; but principally since 
we have here an cxplicat! jn of the enigmatic sense of part of 
that admirable mythologist's works, bo^h of wlp'cL have been so 
long wanted, though ne» ertill now published in any language. 

The ingenious of our age, as well as tiiosc who lived 
when Rabelais composed his Gargantua and Pantagruei, have 
been extremely d6sirous of discovering the truths which are 
hid under 4he dark veil of allegories in tliat incomparable 
work. The great Thuanusf found it wortV.T: of beirg men- 
tioned in his excellent history, as a most ii|;cnious satire on 
persons wlicy- ^vere the most distinguished in the kingdom of 
France by their quality and employments ; and without 
doubt he, who was the best of all our modern historians, and 
lived soon after k was writ, had traced the -private design of 
Rabelais, and found out the true names' of the persons whom 
he has introduced on this scene, with names, not only imagi- 
nary, but generally ridiculous, and whose actions he re])re- 
sents as ridioalous as those names. 15ut as it would have 
been dangerous, having unmasked those persons, to have 
exposed them to public view, in a kingdom where they were 
so powciAfll ; and as most of the adventures, which are 
mystically rep^’esented by Rabelais, relate to the affairs of 
religion, eo those few who have understood the true sense of 
that satire, have not dar'',d to reveal it. 

In ^hc late editions, some learned men have given us a 
vocabulary, wherein thc> explain the names and terms in it 
which are originally Greek; Latin, Hebrew, oi> of other 
tongues, that the text might thus«*bc made more intelligible, 
and their work may be useful to those who io not understand 
those tongues. Rut they havd ^ot had the same simc«?ss in 
their pretended explications of the "names which Rabelais 
has given to ^he real actors in this farce; and thus they 
have, indeed, framed a’ key, but, if 1 may use the allegory, 
it was without having knowmtlie wards and sjuings of the 
lock. What I advance will doubtless be owned to be true 
by those who 'may have observed that by that key, none can 
disedVer in those Pythagori’eal symbols (as they are called in 
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the author’s prologue to the first book) any cfcnt that has a 
relation to the history of those to whoni^'Hlit names, men- 
tioned by Rabelais, have been applied those that made 
that pretended kc%\ They tell us^in it, that King tjrangou- 
sicr is the same as Kirtg Lofiis Xl?. of France, that Gargan- 
tua is PVanffis^I. and •that Henry 11. is, the true name of 
Pantagrucl ; buf we discover none bf Louis XII. ’s features 
in King Grangousiei, who does none of .the actions whiefi 
history ascribes to that ])rincc, so that the King of Siam, ^r 
the Cham of Tartary, mijAt as rcasonabl^' be imagined to be 
Grangousier, as Louis Xli. As m^ich be*said of Gar- 
gantua and of Pantagrucl, who ^ do none of the»thmgs that 
have iJCcn remarked by hi.storians as done by the Kings 
Francis I. and Henry II. of France.' 

This reason, which of itself is very# stroA^*, will much 
more ai)pear to be such, if we reflect on the aiVhor's w’ords 
in the Prologfic to the first Rook : “ In^fhe perusal of this 
treatise,” say^ Ik, “ you shall find anothei*kind of taste, and 
a doctrine of a more profound and abstruse consideration, 
which will disclose to you the most glorious doctrine, and ^ 
dreadful mysteries, as well in what concerneth yo^jr religixm, 
as matters of the j)ublic state and life ccon^wnical mys- 
teries which, as he tells us, are the juice and substantial 
marrow of his work. To this reason 1 add another as strong 
and evident. It is, that we find in GrangousierT^argantua, 
and Pantagrucl, characters that visibly disting*ui.sh them from 
the three Kings of France which I have named,* and from 
all the other kings their prcdeccsscws. 

In the first place, ^.irangousicr's kingdoifl is not France, 
but a state particularly distinct froTn'it, which (5argantua and 
Pantagrficl call Utoj)ia. 

Secondly, Gargantiui iifnot bom in the kingdom of France, 
but in that of I Utopia. , 

Thirdly, he leaves Paris,*t’allcd back by his father, that he 
might come to the relfef of his countr}', whi^ih Vas attacked 
by Picrocholc’s army. 

And, finally, Francis J. is dis^jn^uished from Gargantua, 
in the 39th chapter of the fifst book, when Friar John des 
Entbumeurcs says, in the presence of Gargantua, and eating at 
his table, “ Had I been in the time of Jesua*Chri;jf, I would ^ 
hare kept him from being takeil by the Jews In the gafden of 
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Olivet, and the devil fail me, if I should have failed to cut off 
the hams of thoie frentlemen apostles, who ran away so basely 
after they had well supped, and left their f?ood master in the 
lurch ; 1 nate that man w'orse than poison that offers to run 
away w'hcn he should tijjfht and lay sU)utly about him. Oh, 
if 1 were but Kin » /)f France for fourscore <>r*’a hundred 
ygars, by God, I should whip, like cuUlail dogs, these runa- 
^'ays of Pavia : a plague take them,’’ 

-But if Francis 1. is not Gargantua, likewise Pantagruel is 
not Henry Jl., and if it iverc needful, 1 could easily show, 
that the authors rjf that. pretended key have not only ’been 
mistaken iw those names, hut in all the others, which they 
undertook to decipher, and fliat they only s])okc- at ra'iidoni, 
without the least grounds or apthorities from history. 

All things £we rigiht so far ; hut the difficulty lieth not 
there; we owglit to show who are the princes that are hid 
under the names of Grangousier, (hirganlua, aiVJl Pantagruel, 
if yet we may suppose them to be princes, dlut such a dis- 
covcryoCannot be very easily made, because most of their 
actions arc only describcrd in allegories, and in so conrnsed 
aivl ,enigmtitic a manner, that wc' do not know wlierc to fix. 
This must be granted ; yet it is not an im])ossible thing : 
and ^f we can but once unmask l^anurge, wlio is tbi‘ ri- 
diculous liero^of the piece, we may soon gut‘ss by the servant, 
and the aix and figure of liis master, who l^intagruel is. 

We find tlicse four character.s in Panuig(\ 

1. He is well skilled in the Grecdc, Hebrew, and liUtin 

tongues ; he speaks Iligli^ind Low Dutch, Polish, Spanish, 
Portug'fese, English, JiUtin, ke. i> 

2. He is learned, understanding, politic, shar]), cunning, 
and deceit/ul in tlie highest degree. 

3. He publicly professes the Po|'»i»sh religion, though lie 
in reality laughs at i,t, and is nothing l(‘ss tha'n a ])apist. 

4 . His chief concern, next to’tiiat of eating, is am.'n'ri&ge. 

which he has a, d(*sirC, ycd is afraid to contract, lost he 
should meet with his mat^h ; that itf, a wife C’vcn as bad as 
himself. » . 

I do not know if those wdio,' by the pretended key, havt* 
been induced to believe that l*anurge was the (kirdiiuil of 
Amboise in a disguise, have been ])leased to observe tliese 
four qualities ; but 1 am sure that nothfug of all this can be 
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applied to that prelate, unless il be, that in gl'ncral he was 
an able ministef of stale. JUil all fo;ir found in .?olin 

de Montluc, Ilisho]) of Valence and Die^jkl'ho was the elde^t 
brotlier of th(‘ Mn^-shal de ^lontliu;, the most violtAil ijnehiiy 
whicli the JlTij^iienots liad iu thoscirdays. 

1. Histoiiai^s assiirq us‘, that he understood the Eastern 
ton<^ii(‘s, as also tlie Oreek and the J^atin, the best of aii^’ 
man in his time: and in sixteen embassies to many princes 
f)f l\uroj)e, to* whom he was sent, in Germany, Enj^land, 
Scotland Poland, ( \)nstiii!tiiio])le. he dohbtless Icjarncd the 
living ton.irues, which he did not kifow' beftjre. 

2. He 'gained a great r(‘}mtation ill all those embassies, and 
Ids witu his 'skill, his ])enetratioA, and his i)ruden(,*e, in ob- 
serving a conduct that contented all .i)crsons, w'cre univers- 
ally admirt'd. Put be e\en outdid hims^df in the most dilH- 
cult of alt llios(’ embassies, Avhich was that of Pplaiid, to the 
throne of wlibh kingdom he caused llem-y de Valois. Duke 
of Anjou, to bcJ^lise(l, in spite of the dilikadties, which the 
irisssacre of Paris, fluit was wholly laid to his charge in 
I’oland :Ji(‘ having been one of tlu^ chief promoters of it'j, 
created concerning his election. JIi.s toils and ^ds hapj^y 
success, in those important negotiations, caused him to lake 
tlds ].iatin verse lor his motto — 

t^iijv rc};io in tcrrih iu»stri nun ])lcna laboris ? 

The whole kingdom of France, and paTu<?nlarly the 
court, knew’ that he was a ( alviidst, and he rdmself did not 
make a mystery of it, us ap})ears by Ids j)reaching- tkeir doc- 
trine once before the (jueeii in a» Jiat and eloak, after the 
manner of tlic^ Gahinisls, W’hieh eauseil flie Fonstw^lc de 
Montmorency to say aloud, “Wlij’^ilf) not they*])ull that mi- 
nister Gift of the pul])itr'’ k^ay, Ju* was tven condemned 
by Pius IV. its a heretic,«*but that pope having not assigned 
him judg(‘s in p»ti’tibus, according to the li^ws of the kingdom, 
he his l)isko])ric- antl*lhe Dean of \’alenee, who had 

accused 1dm of being* a Calvinist, not beipgVell able to 
make good Ids charge, •Montluc, jvho had nfighty friends, 
caused him to he puidslu‘d for ij also, after his death, his 
centract of marriage wdth a gentle woman called Anne Mar- 
tin '^•as found, yet lu» still ke])t in the Homan cliurch, and 

’ Pruiitosmo. I list. Evcies. - lirantusiv?. Dupleix. 

Spoudt*. Maimbourii'. liclP.i 
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still enjoyed the revenues of his bishopric, as if he had been 
the hiost bigotted papist in that kingdom. The considera- 
tions that kept hiit; from abjuring solemnly the errors of the 
chili*c}' of Rome, were, that Calvin let him Jmow, that accord- 
ing to his reformation there coiikl he no bishops ; he owned 
that this obstacle would not, })erhapip, have , Jr adored him 
from leaving that comrnianion. could his kitchen have followed 
him in the other ; excepting that particular, he Avas altogether 
fo;* a reformation, and in all things favoured nts professors, 
and it is what Rabelais has observed, when he makes him 
conclude all his discours'es in many languages with saying, 
that “^^en^er famelicus auriculis carere dicitur at tliis time, 
I am in a very urgent ncces\;ity to feed, my teeth arc;, sharp, 
my behy empty, ^ my throat dry, and my stomach fierce and 
burning ; all ’s ready. If you will but set me to work, it 
will be as good as a balsamum for sore eyes, to sec me gulch 
ana raven it. P^orfGod’s sake give order for i^” 

4. His chief concern, next to that of living plentifully, was 
that of his marriage, and as we have observed, he married, 
and had a son whom he owned, and who was afterwards Icgi- 
ti^mated by the parliament; it is the same who is famous in 
history by the name of Balagny, and who was afterwards 
Prince of Cambray ; his father caused him to be sent into Po- 
land’ about the Duke of Anjou’s election, of which we have 
spoke, and^^fb was very serviceable to that duke in it. Now, 
it is that manlagc of the Bishop of Valence, that so much 
perplexes him by the name of Panurge, in Rabelais’s third 
book, and which is the occasion of Pantagruel’s voyage to 
the Holy Bottle in the fourth and fifth. 

It is muclrto bv; admired how u bishop, that openly sided 
wijh the Calvinists, who was also a monk, yet marked, and 
living with his wife, whom he had,, regularly wedded, could 
enjoy one of the best bishoprics in France, and some of the 
chief employments at court. LJo must doubtless ha^^Cjibeen 
extremely canning, and have had a very particular talent to 
keep those envied posts in the chiych and state, in spite of 
all those disadvantages, in the midst of so many storms raised 
against him and the reformation, by enemies that had all the 
forces of ihc kingdom in their jiowcr, and could do whatever 
they pleased. ’’ 

^ Book ii. cliaj). 9. *• 
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This prudence and craftiness is described tb the life by 
our author, wlieifhc makes Panurge relate ho\v' he had bt^cn 
broached upon a spit by the Turks, all l.V'ded like a rabbit, 
and in that manncij^was roasting ali^x*; when calling' op Gfod 
that he mightMeliver him out of thr pains wherein they de- 
tained him i^r*his sincKirity in the maintenance of his law, 
the turnsi)it fell asleep by the diviiiC will ; and J 'an urge, 
having taken in his feeth a fire-brand by the end that was' 
not burned, cast it in the lap of his roaster ; wdth another set 
the house on fire, broached on the spit the^Turkish lord who 
designed to devour him, ana at last got away, thojiigh pursued 
by a great number of dogs, who smelled his Icchorous half- 
roasted •flesh and he threw thc^ bacon, with which he had 
been larded, among them. ^ 

It is observable, tliat there he exclaims^ a gai^^st the Turks 
about tlieif abstaining from wine, wdiich, ])erhap!^ may refer 
to the (^hurch tf Home’s denying the cup 'In the cucharist to 
the laity, at whi^h particularly Montlue was offended. To 
lard a man is a metaplior often used by the French, to sig- 
nify, to accuse and reproach, and so^he was c^cn before he 
had his bishopric ; throwing a fire-brand with his ipouth 
th(* turnspit’s la]), may be the hot words whiclv he used^ to 
clear himself, and w ith which he charged his adversaries ; 
and his spitting and burning the Turkish lord may, perhaps, 
mean the advantage which he had over them^. TNj specta- 
cles which afterw ards he wore on his cap, n?hy signify the 
caution wdiicli he was always obliged to take to avoid a sur- 
prise ; and his having a flea in his^ar, in French, signifies 
the same*. Hig forbearing to wear any longer his magnifi- 
cent cod-piece, and clothing himself ki four Frclich ells of a 
coarse brown russet cloth, show tiiat, as he jvas a monk, be 
could not wear a cod-piocot as was the fashion in those days 
for the laity; or, perhaps, it denotes his affecting to imitate 
the sknfilicity of •garb, wbi^i w'as observable in Calvinist 
preachers. * 

This subaltern hero of the /arcc, now' fou7id to be the 
Ilisliop of Valence, by tlyi circumsfahees and qualifications 
already discovered, that cannoti*j)ropcrly belong to any other, 
hiay help us to know', not only Pantagrueh'to wliofa he hud 
* Book ill. chap. 7. ^ La puco a Voreille. 



(IcvoU'd but also Clnri^autna and Grangousior, tlio 

fariicr and :ri'|^nifatli(;r of 

History a.ssurc\us, tliai Montlur, Bishop of Valence, OAved 
hi?* twIvifnrt uKuit to Ma^^aret do Valois^Ciucen of Navarre, 
and sisl(T to Kin^ Fraiwis 1. She took him ofit of a monas- 
tery, wlif're lie was no more than a^jacobin.fiiar, and s(;nt 
him to llom(\ wheveb 5 »he was rais(‘d to the rank of an am- 
*bassador, whicJi was the first stej) to l^is advancement. 

Thus J*antaj;ruel should be Anthony dc BOurboii, Duke of 
Vendosinc, King^llenry 1 V.’s * father, and Louis *XlV.‘s 
great grandfithei*. He* was mar?ied to Jeanne d’Albret, the 
only iiughter of tlic s^iid (lueeii Margan't, and of Henry 
d'Albre^, king of Navarret Thus he Ix'came t'heir si^on, and 
Kingiif NavaiT«, afteu the death of the said Hcmry d’Albr(‘t, 
whom 1 take, to b^ Garganliia ; consetpiendy his fatfier, John 
d’Albret, ^"ing of Navarre, excommunicated by l\)])c Julius 
IH. and deprived* of the best part of his kingdom by Ferdi- 
nand king of Ari’igon, sliould be Grangou4cT. 

The verses before the third book (prfnted in 1540) discover, 
that Fanlagniel is Antjiony de Bourbon, afterwards King of 
Navarre^ The author dedicates it to the soul of the deceased 
Queen of Niwarre, Margaret de Valois, who died in J3ritaimy, 
in the year 1511) (and was therefore living at the lime the 
verses w’en' ]3ublisned). She had openly professed the pro- 
testant i«“h:gion ; and in 1531, her ministers, of whom the most 
famous were Girard llutfy (since Bishop of Oleroii® in Na- 
varrc),jCIouraud and Berthaud, ])rejiched publicly at Baris by 
her direction, upon whicji a fic'rcc persecution ensued. Her 
learning and the* agreeablencss of her trm])cr were so extraor- 
dinary, as wMl as her vk-l«e, that she was styled the tenth Muse, 
apd the fourth prace. She has written scnxTal books ; parti- 
cularly one of |)oelry called Marguerite des Marguerites, and 
another in prose c-allcd llie Hcxamcron or Lfes Nouvellcs Nou- 
vclles : of wliicb novels some in tliisvagc seei%tQO free 

to be penned by a lady, but yet the ref)utation of her virtue has 
always been ‘very great, whi%J^ shows, that though in that age 
both sexes were less Reserved in , their writings than we are 
generally in this, they were not more remiss in their actiems. 
Among many cjfita])hs, she was honoured with that which 
follows 


Hist, (to Jt'iut Cr«asdn. 
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Quae fuit cxcmplum cooleslis no bile foriAae 
In quam tot laudes, tot coicre boiyi, 

Margareta sub hoc tegitur Valesia |^xo. 

I, nunc £^que mori numin^ posse ncga ? 

I thought fit to premise thi^ concerning that princess, that 
the following verses mi^ht be better understood. 

FRANCOIS RABELJlIS. 

A L'KSPRjg' DK LA HBINB DB NAVi^RKB. 

Esprit abstrait, rjivy, et ecstatiq^ 

Qui, frequentant |^s cieux,^ton origine, 

As delaissfe ton hoste et d(ynestic,» « 

Ton corps concords, quigtant se morigii.., 

A tes edits, en vie peregrine, 

Sans sentiment, et comme erf apatLfie ! 

Voudrois tu point faire quclque «ortie 
fie ton manoir divin, perpetuel ; 

Et 9a*bas voir une tierce partie * 

I)cs faite joyjux du bon Pantagrufl. 

FRANCIS RABELAIS, 

TO TUB SOUL OF TUB QUBBN *OF NAVARRB 

Abstracted si)irit, rapt with ecstasies, t 
8oul, now familiar in thy native skies ; 

Who didst thy flight from thy weak mansion take, 

And thy kind mate, thy other self, forsake; 

Who, by thy rules himself so wisely guidc%. 

And here, as in a foreign world, resides 
From sense of its fantastic pleagures free, 

Since thou his so^l art fled, in apathy I 
Would’st thou not leave a whil^ tlie heavenly plain, 
And with thy presence grape our world acain, 

To see this book, whejg? a third part I tell, 

Of the rare dteds of good Pantagruel. ^ 

This ^orps concf)rds, this conjugate body, that grows so 
conformable to that queen's rules, and leads thq lifb of a tra- 
veller, who only desires to«rrive»at lys journey end, being 
as it were in apathy : what should jt .be but Henry d'Albret, 
wh(J had survived that queen, his consort, and could love 
nhthin|^ after her in this world, endeavouring at tKe same 
time to wean himself from its vanities, to aspire to a^better, 
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according to that wise princess's pious admonitions? Nor can 
the* good Paniagruel beany other than Arthony de Bour- 
bon, whom we hjitre already named. 

^Vthis proof I add arvpther, which adijits of no reply j it 
is, that the language, wshich l^antagruel owns^ to be that of 
Utopia and his coyntry, is the samc*^that is spoken in the 
provinces of Bearn and Gascony, the first o^ which was yet 
enjoyed by the King of Navarre. Piuiurge having spoken to 
fiim in that language, “ Methinks I AidersUind him,” said 
Pantagruel ; “ for cither it is the language of my country of 
Utopia, or it sounds veh-y muchSike it.”*^ Now those who 
ire aci^uarnted with the different dialects of the French tongue, 
need but read to find thai Panurge had spoken in that of 
jrasco^iy. “ A^onou dont oussys vous desdaignez algarou,"' &c. 

Besides,* Gargaptua, who is King of Utopia, is said to be 
Dorn in a »’tate near the Bibarois, by which the author, per- 
laps, docs not only allude to bibere (drinking,^ but to Bigorre, 
a province, whicii was still possessed by the Fang of Navarre, 
or a^ least to the Vivarez, which may be rcdkoried among the 
provinces that arc not far distant from that of Foix, wdiich 
•.also belanged to that king, his mother being ( ’at herinede Foix. 
That in wlikh Gargantua was born is Beussc, which, tliough 
it also alludes to drinking, yet, by the tran.smutation of B into 
V (generally made by those nations as well as by many 
others/, aecras to be the ancient name of Albret, viz., Vasates. 
1 might add', that Grangousier is described as one that was 
well furnished with hams of Bayonne, sausages of Bigorre 
and Rouarguc, &c.,® lyit none of Bolognia ; for he feared 
the Lombard Boconne (or poisoned bit, the pope being indeed 
his enemy j. We ase ;told that he could' not endure the 
{Spaniards apd mention is giade also by Grangousier of the 
wine that grows, “not,’’ says “in Brittiny,*but in this 
good country of Verron,” which scems.^ to be Bearn. 1 
might instance more of this ; but as I know how little we 
ought to rely upon, likeness oV names to *iind out jffa^cs and 
colonies, I vrill only insist upon the word Utopia, which is the 
name of Grangousiei^s kingdom, and by which the author 
means Navarre, of \vhich^ Gargantua was properly only 
titular Icing, thb best part of that kingdom, with PampelTinc, 

7 Book li. chap. 9. ® Book i. cliap. 3. ® Book i. chap. 8. 

'®Bt>ok i. chau 13. 
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its capital city, being in the king of {Spain’s hands : so Jhat 
state was, as it tv^ere no more on earth, a^*to«any benefit he 
enjoyed by it ; and it is what the word LWopia, from ov jyid 
rocroff, signifies, vil., what is not fo^ind, or a place not to be 
found. We •have, therefore, here •four actors in the Panta- 
p^’uclian farflc, .three Kings of Navarre and the Bishop of Va- 
lence bred up and raiscjfl in that housfe : we might add twr^ 
persona; muta;, CatlH^rjne dc Foix, Queen of* Navarre, married 
to John d'AlbrCt ; and she, therefore, should be Gargamcllc, 
as Margaret dc Valois, married to his son, Henry King of 
Navarre, should be Badebec. ^ • 

Picroehole is doubtless the King of Spain, who* dc^mved 
John (UAlbret of that })art of Nirvarre which is on ♦he side 
of lh(' Pyrenean mountains that is next to Sfain. TJ*is ap- 
pears by the name of Picroehole, and»by the universal 
monarch j-* of which he thought himself secure. • 

The word Pkirochole is made up of two* bitter, and 
X'«X// cliolcr, bile, gr gall, to denote the temperbf that king, who 
was nothing but bitterness and gall. This doubly fits Chiirlcs 
V. ; first with relation to Francis I., ygainst whom he con- 
ceived an immortal hatred ; and to Henry d’Albrc4» wdigse. 
kingdom he possessed, and whom he lulled with* the hopes 
of a restitution which he never designed ; which was onc^pof 
the chief causes of the war that was kindled bctw'een that 
king and the Emperor (.’liarles V., which lasted diiilng both 
their reigns. Besides, Charles V, was troubled* from time to 
time with an overflowing of bile ; so that finding himself de- 
caying, and not likely to live much logger, after he had raiseil 
the siege of Mets, as ^e had done that of M&rseilles bofbrc, 
being commonly as unfortunate as his generals w'ore success- 
ful, he shyt himself uj) in a monastery, whcre.that dis^einpea- 
was the chief tausc of hijjt death. The hope of universal 
monarchy, with ^vhich that emperor flatt^ed himself, was 
a chiyT 4 jra that possessed h?s mind till he resigned his 
crown, and which he ffeemed to have ^issigncd *wilh it to 
Philip II. fiis son and succyissor.. 

This phrensy, which in Ijis thirst oi empire possesseu iiim 
wliglly, is very pleasantly ridiculed by Kabelais.” The 
k)uke4)f Small-trash, the Earl of Swash-buckler, and l[!?aptain 
Durtail, make IMcrocholc (in Rodoniontado) cSnqucLall the 
^ **Booir i. ch.ip. 33. 
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nations in the universe. I suppose that our satirist means 
by these thrftSe,**some grandees of Spain;' for their king, 
P;crocholc bids t'fccm be covered. After many imaginary 
victories, they speak of erecting two pillaij" to perpetuate his 
Tn(^mory, at the Straits d? Gibraltar ; by w^hich he ridicules 
CUiarles V.’s devise, which was two pillars, plus ultra 

/or the motto. Then they make him go to Tunis and Algiers 
(which Charles V. did), march to Ron^c, and cause the i)ope 
to die with fear ; whereat JMcrochole is plcastd, because he 
will not then kiss his pantoufle, and longs to be at Lbretto. 
Accordingly wc, know t*hat, in f527, his army had taken 
Rome*'by*’storm, plundered it and its churches, ravished the 
nuns, if* any would be ravished, and having almost , starved 
the poj^c, at Idst took him prisoner; wliich actions of a 
catholic kifig’s army, Sandoval, a Spanish author, only terms 
Opera non Manta. Then Picrocdiole, fancying himself master 
already of .so maAy nations, most royally gratifies those who 
so easily made Him conquer them ; to this Jie gives Carama- 
nia, *Suria to that, and Palestine to thV; third ; till at last a 
wise old officer speaks.to him much as Cyneas did to Pyrrhus, 
and with as I'ttle success as that philosopher. 

As it was' n )t our author’s design to give us a regular his- 
tory of all tha<J; happened in this time, he did not tie himself 
up to chronology, and sometimes joined events which have 
but littifc relation to each other. Many times also the charac- 
ters are douBle, as perhaps is that of Picrocholc. In the 
Menagiana, lately published, which is a collection of sayings, 
repartees, and observations by the learned Menage, every 
onc^f them attested by men of learning and credit, we are 
told that I^ossieurs dl) Baintc Marthe assured him that the 
Picro(^hole of rRabelais wasc their grandfather, y^io was a 
physician at k\ontevraut. Thes^; M. de St. ♦Marthe are the 
worthy sons of ^the famous Samarthanus,iwho gave so high 
a character of Rabelais amodg the most^ cclebrat^ pien of 
France, and , who themselves have honoured his letters with 
large notes^ and showed all, the marks of the greatest respect 
for his memory ; so that I am apt- to believe that they would 
not fix such a character on <,heir grandfather, had there, not 
been some gjrounds for it. Much less would they haj^e said 
this tOs Monsieur Menage, who doubtless understood Rabelais 
very well ; •since I find, ‘ by the cs'talogue of his works in 
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manuscript, that* he lias written a book oj obscrvationsi on 
llabclais, which I \vish were printed, for tl^y Soubtless must 
be very curious : no less ought to^ be expected frem^ tkat 
learned aiithoj of* the Origines do la^angue Frangoise, and of 
the Origin! ^ella Lingua Italiana, as also of the curious ob- 
servations on *thc Aminta of Tasso^ neft to speak of his 
Diogenes Laertius, and ^nany others. As he was most skilled* 
in etymologies, and* a man of the greatest reading and 
memory in France, he had doubtless made too many dis- 
coveries in our author, t« have believed, what Messieurs 
Sainte Marthe said to him, were there not ®om(f grounds for 
it. We may, then, suppose tliat^abclais had the* wit so to 
describe pleasant incidents that passed aipongst *mcn of 
learnings or his neighbours in or near Chinon, as Ihai^at the 
same limQ, some great action in church (fr state should be 
rci)resented or satirized^ just as Monsicuiidc Bc?liscrade, in 
his verses for flic solemn masks at the French court, has 
made his king, representing Jupiter, say what equally might 
be said of that heathen god, or of that monarch. • 

Thus the Astrea of the Lord dTTrf^, which has charmed 
all the ingenious of both sexes, and is still the admiration' oi* 
the most knowing, merely as a romance, has been discovered, 
long ago, by some few, to have throughout it a foundation of 
truth : but, as it only contains the private amours of some 
persons of the first quality of that kingdom, ajid even those 
of its noble author, he had so disguised the truths wliich 
he describes, that few had the double pleasure of seeing them 
reconciled to the outward fictions* till, aipong the works 
of the greatest 6rator\)f his time, the^late Monskiur Pdlru,'* 
of the French Academy, they had a key to a part of that 
incomparable pastoral, which he says he had from itsftuthof: 
and none that haye knowtf Patru, or read his works, or Boi- 
leau’s, will have any reason W doubt of what he says. He 
tells li^that the author wof Aktrea, to make his truths more 
agreeable, has interwoven them with mere fictioi^s, which yet 
are generally only the veils that hi(h) some truths, which 
might otherwise not so pfoperly appear in such a work ; 
^omejimes he gives us a part of the chief intrigues of a 
person, such actions as that person transacted at another 
time, or on another occasion ; and, on the otlmr h«nd^, lie 
CEiivr^ Dt;.^de Patni, v. 2, 1G92. 
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soTiietimcs divides one history, so tliat under different names 
still he mean^ b"t one person: thus Diana and Astrea, Ce- 
ladon ard SilvancTer, arc the same. 

\Ve ouf^ht not to forg’ct that Barclay, in his Arfrenis, which 
is the history of France in Henry time, does the same ; 
Polyarchus and Archombrotus being but one.* 

** As in Astrea, when two lovers marry, the author only 
means that they love each other, so when, m/)urs. Panurge 
desires to marry, i nd consults about it, we may supj)0^e him 
already iharried, and afraid of bemg prosecuted about it. 

And if our anthor has changed the places and order of 
times .''and set before what; should go after, and that last 
which should have been first, it is no more than what the 
judicidVis Patru allows to his, “ as a thing,*’ says he, “ tliat 
is always usedin'hll those sorts of works;” and thus he 
makes thaf last but six months, whirfi lield out fifteen years ; 
and with him Chartres, in France, and Malta,' are but one. 

llabclais, who had more reason to wr«te mystically than any, 
may Jhen be allowed equal freedom in his allegories ; and with- 
out fixing only the chai'acter of Picrocholo on Charles V., we 
*^nay believe that it refers as well to his ])redccessor, Ferdi- 
nand, King of Arragon and of Castile, by Queen Isabella, his 
wi^, that deprived John d’Albret of his kingdom of Navarre ; 
for that Spaniard was as bitter an enemy, as cunning, and at 
least as* fatal /o the house of Navarre as his successor. 

John d’Albret was an open-hearted, magnificent, generous 
prince,' but easy, and relying wholly on his ministers ; being 
given to his pleasures, ‘which often consisted in going pri- 
vately to eat and drink with his subjects, and inviting him- 
self to their houses ; however, he loved books, and was a 
gjreat l^^vcr of heraldry, nicely observing the pedigrees, coats 
and badges of honour of familtcs, which perhaps makes 
Rabelais open hirf scene with referring us io the great Pan- 
tagruclian Chronicle (by which he begins his second book) 
for the knowledge of that genealogy and antiquity of race by 
which Gargantua is descended td* us, how the giants were 
bom in this world, and how from them, by a direct line, 
issued Gargantua : then he bids us not to take it ill, if he 
for the present passes it by, though the subject be such^ that 
the oftewer it were remembered, the more it will please your 
worships; by which he exposes thatpHnee’s and some gentle- 
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men’s continual ^application to a vain search into the dark 
and fabulous times for pedigrees, as Rabeyus ?ays, from the 
giants ; for many would be derived ^from something* greater 
than man. Then ne makes his kinjjs giants, because they 
arc so in power ; and sometimes what serves the whole court 
and attendants*is by him applied wlu^lly tt) the king, as eat- 
ing, clothing, strength :• and then b)^ that he ridicules the ro- 
mances of thojje days? where giants arc always brought in, 
as well as magicians, wiUdies, single n*cn routing whole 
armies, and a thousand o User such fabulous stories." He has 
also ridiculed the variety of doubtful /hough fi.nci(?nt originals, 
in the odd discovery of the maifuscript ; and, iif tne 9tl] 
chaptef, the distiiudioii of colours and ^liveries* which 
took up, that prince’s time, due to higher cmph)ymc*ftts, as 
worthily as the rest of heraldry.. There *110 telis us thal 
Gargantua’s colours or liveries were tvlyte an if blue; b^ 
which his fathSr would give to understand, ^that his son waf 
to him a heavenly joj. Thence, with as much fancy as 
judgment, he takes an opportunity to laugh at the lame anc 
punning devices or impresses of those days, in which, how 
ever, Paulus Jovius had already given rules to mak^ better 
yet, after all, I believe that by Gargantua’s colours, llabelai, 
also alludes to King Henry d’Albrct, and Marguerite >^1 
queen, \vlio were sincerely for a reformation ; so the whiti 
may signify innocence, candour, and sincerity ; *and the blue 
piety or heavenly love. Perhaps also as Godefroy d’Estisac,’ 
Ilishop of Maillezais, in his coat, gave paled, argcht an< 
azure of six pieces, he had a mind td celebrate the colours o 
his patron. 

The accouiiL oi vjargauiua s youuiiui age, ciiap. i i, agree 
very well Vith that which hfstbrians give u^ of thc^way t 
bringing up pfenyr IV. of^>ance, by his grandfather, Henr 
d’Albret, who is the same ^vith Garganfua.** That grea 
monatS^x was in his teqjdcr age inured by that o^l prince t 
all sorts of hardships, for he caused him to bc^ kept in th 
country, where he ordcrCtl they sh(»i4d let him run amonj 
the poor country boys, which tha young prince did, some 
tinfes wdtliout shoes or hat, being fed with the coarsigst fare 
so that, having by those means contracted a^good habit c 
body, he was afterwards so. hardened to fatigues, sc^vigilan 

Kpist. de Kabelids* ]VJczcn^% Hardouin de Prefix. Hist. Heni^y 
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and active, and s^o easily pleased with the ipost homely diet, 
that it did not aolittle contribute to the advantage which he 
had over the league, whose chief, the Duke de Mayenne, 
vvas of a disposition alfcogethcr different. l*J^ow it is very 
probable that Henry d’Albret was bimself brought up much 
after the manner whicb he chose for his grandson ; for we 
, read that he was not only an ingenious and understanding 
prince, generous and liberal even to magnificence, but also 
very warlike and hardy. .. i. 

The edxication ,of Gai^gantua by the sophisters, is a satire 
on those men,^'^ and the tedious methods of the schools, 
showing the little impro\lcment that was made in Henry 
d’Albret s studi^js as long as he was under Popish goveniors, 
and the ill life that the young gentlemen of the Roman 
church led ; as, oh the contrary, the bemefit of having good 
tutors, and the difference between the Romans and the Pro- 
testants,*'’* carefully and piously educated at the dawn of the 
reformation ; for there is no doubt thaii, though Henry 
d*AU/rct did not dare to profess it, the people in Navarre 
being all papists, and ihcrc being obstacles enough to the 
reoevery of that kingdom, lost by his father, without raising 
more, yet he heartily hated the popish principles, and the 
Kii.g of Arragon and Castile, who, merely on the pretence of 
John d’Albret’s alliance with Louis Xll., at the time of his 
excommunication, had seized his country, and held it by the 
pope’s gift ; so e find that the reformers no sooner preached 
against bulls and indulgences, the taking away the cup in 
the eucharist, tranSubstantiation, but that Marguerite, 
the wife of, King Henry d’Albret, and sister to Francis I., 
owned herself to be one of the new opinion, and as power- 
fully defended its professors ah she could. Anv one may see, 
by the two chapters of Gargantua s education by Ponocrates, 
that the author tieats of a pro^.estant prince, and of Gargan- 
tua’s being brought to a reformed state oP life : for hd says, 
that when Penocrates knew Gargantua’ s vicious manner of 
living, he resolved to J3ring him up in a much different way, 
and requested a learned physician nf that time, called Master 
Theodoims, seriously to prepend how to bring him to a better 
course : he sj^s, that the said physician purged him canoni- 
callx, with anticyrian hellebore, by which medicine he cleared 
1* Book i. ch. 21. « Book i. cli. .23. 
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all that foulness perverse habit of his brain, and by this 
means Ponocrates made him for^jet all that he had learned 
under his ancient preceptors. Theodorus ^is a very, proper 
name for a divine, Signifying “gift^f God,” from and 
(5wnov, and that'grcat master of thought, Father Malebranche, 
gives it to the dmne who is one of the inteiiocutors in the ad- 
mirable metaphysical dicflogues, which*he calls Conversations 
Chrcsiiennes ; sp that,«as Kabelais tells us, Theodorus was a 
j)liysiciiin for the mind, that is, one of the i*ew })rcachers, and 
j)erhaps Berthaud, that of Ciuech Masgueritf . 

By the anticyrian hellebore,'^ witl^ which 4ie p^irged Gar- 
gantua's brain, may be meant, p(nverful argument, tlrawm 
from reason and the scripture, opposed to the authority of 
the popish church. After this purge we find Gargantua 
awak’d at four in the morning, and, while they were rubbing 
him, some chapter of the holy scripture ajoud, alfd clearly, 
with a i)ronunciktion fit for the matter, read, to him, and, ac- 
cording to the pill*pos <4 and argument of that lesson, often- 
times giving himself to worship, adore, pray, and send up 
his supjdications to that good God, rfivhose word did show 
his majesty and marvellous judgment. That chapter and 
the next are admirable, as well as many more ; *nor can we 
ever have a more })erfcct idea of the education of a prince, 
than is that of his Gargantua, whom he represents all along 
as a man of great honour, sense, courage, and pjpty ; whereas 
under his other masters, in the chapters before, we find him 
idle, and playing at all sorts of games. Nothing can* better 
demonstrate the great genius and prudence^ of our author, 
who could submit to •get together so many odcl namfti of 
trifling things, to keep himself out of Manger, and grace the 
counterpart which is so judicibus and so gl*ave. He had 
told us first, tfiat Gargantrfa, under his former pedagogues, 
after a good breakfast, wentfto church, a^iuge greasy bre- 
viary b?5ng carried befegre him in a great basket ; ,that there 
he heard twenty-six or thirty masses ; that this while came 
his matin-mumbler (chai)lkin) muffittc^ about the chin (that 
is, with his cowl), round as a hopp, and his breath pretty 
well antidoted with the vine-tree syrup ; tlyit with, him he 
mumbled all his kyriels, and, as he Avent frogi the chuich, 
sauntering along through Ijic cloisters, ridded more of St. 

Avrtjcw^ca, potestas, npud Suidam. 
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('Ipudc's patcr-nostcTs than sixteen licrmits^roiild ha\c dour. 
So that therd Wf find him a papist, and in the following 
chapter, as I have said, a protestant. 

without doubt, the sojdiistcrs, under' whom Gar jjantiia’* 
did not iminove, were some noted men in his aj^e. I have 
not yet discovered‘»who they were. 

As for Don Philip' of Marais, Viceroy of J^apcligosse,^® 
who advises Grangousier to put his so^i imdq;- another disci- 
pline, he may ])C]diaps be Philip, son to the Marcsrhal of 
Navarre ; the title ol‘ D.on behigctaken by the Navarrois, and 
Marais seeriis Mareschal 

Gai’gahtua is sent with<{Ponocrates to Paris by liis lathei. 
“ that they might know," says he, “ what was the ‘study of 
the young men in France."'*^’ This shows that Grengousier 
was not king of it‘ and that Gargantua was a stranger there. 

Many ^^^lo tak^ him to be Francis I. think that his luigc' 
great mare is M/ulamc d’Estampes, that kind’s mistress, and 
explain that marc's skirmishing will? her* tail, whereby she 
overthrew all the wood in the county of Peaiice, by a gift 
wjiich, they say, he nnrxle her of some of its forests. Tht^y 
say .also* that the king was desirous to buy her a necklace of 
pearls, and' that, partly on that account, he would liavc got 
sokie money of the citizens of Paris : but they being unwill- 
ing to comply w’ith his demand, the king and his mistress 
threatened tcvsell tlie bells of our lady’s church ( the cathe- 
dral) to buy his lady a necklace ; and tlial this has given 
occasion to say, that Gargantua designed to hang those bells 
at his mare’s neck.~^ ‘ 

Though,* as I have said, Gargantua b(!r not Francis I. 
I might believe that liabelais had a mind to make us merry 
with tks recitat of such an adventure, w^re it not Certain tliat 
the said king had read his bo6k, and w'ould hardly have 
liked such a passage, had he *.been himself an actor there ; 
but, besidps, history relates nothing of tliis nature-’eff him, 
nor has the story of the bells the resemblance of truth. 

As for the blow wi^lih the** marc^s tail, it might as well be- 
long to Henry d’Albrct, jvho had not lived without a mis- 
tress. Had I been able to get some certain books, and 'had 
the booksellcj; not been impatient, by reason of the ferm, 1 

^ok i,ch. 14. Book i. oh. l.\ Cli. 15 and 16. 

Book i. ch. 17,. 
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would havo cIotk; my endeavour to unriddle that enignvi ; 
but, having hardly a fortnight's time to niakcf my observa- 
tions, and finish tluL author’s life and^this preface, I ipust put 
off that inquirv till some other opportunity, and then Vhat 
farther discov^eries 1 maj*mak*e may oe published wdlh those 
on the fourth and fifth books, which contain Pantagruefs 
Voyage to the Holy Jit>ttle, as beautiful at least as these ^ 
three. 

1 wijl, however, offer lieic a conjectur® on that story of 
the bells : we find, in the s®-venteentb, eighteenth, ilnd nine- 
teenth chapters of the first book, li\at Master ^anotus de 
Pragmardo, a.sophister, is sent tof (Jargantua to rcTo\*er the 
bells, and makes a wretehed speech t(^ him about it : I am 
scusiblc ihat it was partly his design to ridicule the I^iivcr- 
sities, which at that time deserved no betted*, in France. Put 
in particular, I belic^c he aimed at C'enalis^ a doui^r of Sor, 
bonne, and afterwards Pishop of Arvanches^ for I find that 
this ])rclate had \^'ote ^ treatise, wonderfully pleasant,*"' con- 
cerning the signs whereby the true church may he dktin- 
guislied from the false ; in it he wav®s the preaching of the 
gospel, and administration of the sacraments, and fretcjads ' 
to prove that hells are the signs which esscntially*distinguish 
the church of Pome from the reformed, who at that time l»d 
none, hut used to assemble privately at the letting off of a 
musket in the High Street, which was a sign by which they 
knew that it was time to meet to perform divine service, 
(k'lialis on this triumphs, as if he had gained his point, and 
runs on in a long antilliesis, to prove* that bells arc the signs 
of the true eliureh, aifd guns the mark of t^ic liad. •All 
hells,’* says he, “ sound ; but all guns thunder : all bells 
liavc a mclodiyus sound ; all ffuns make a dreadful ^loisc* 
bells o]>cn heaven^; guns ofeii hell : bells drive away clouds 
and thunder ; guns raise cdoiids, and motfk the thunder.” 
He ha^a great deal rjjorc .such stuff, to prove, that the 
church of Pome is the true church, because, forsooth, it has 
bells, which the other had ^ot. 

The taking awMy the bclLs of a place implies its conquest, 
ajid'e^cn towns that have articled are obligcchto redeym their 
bells : perhaps the taking away the great hell^ at Paris was 
tile taking away the [jirivil^ges of its university, of some 
llist dc.Jean Crcspiii. 
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oth/)r ; for Paris may only be named for a blind. Thus the 
master beggar ol the friars of St. Anthony, coming for some 
hog’s pojtenance (St. Anthony’s hog is always pictured with 
a bell at his neck) w^hq, to be heard afar off, and to make 
the bacon shake in the very cnimnees, had a mind to filch 
and carry those ItcILs away privily, but was hindered by 
their weight ; that master beggar, I 'say, must be the head 
of some monks, perhaps of that order in the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine, who ivould have been substituted to tho.se that 
had been deprived ; and the petition of Master Janotus is 
the pardon which the university begs, perhaps for some af- 
front resented by the prince ; for those that, escaped the 
flood, cried, “ We are washed Par rw/” that is, for' having 
laughed. Rabelais, en passant^ there severely inveighs against 
the grumblers and factious spirits of Paris ; which makes me 
think that,' whether the scene lies there or elsewhere, as in 
Gascony, some people of which country wx‘re Henry d'Al- 
bret’s subjects, still this was a remarkable event. In the 
prologue to the fourth book, Jupiter, busied about the affairs 
of mankind, cries, “ Hc^e are the Gascons cursing, damning, 
and« renouncing, demanding the re-establishment of their 
bells.” I suppose that more is meant than bells, or he would 
nol have used the word re-establishment. 

But it is time to speak of the great strife and debate raised 
betwixt the c^ke-bakers l^f Lem6, and those of Garganlua’s 
country ; whereupon wxre waged great wars.*^ We may 
easily apply many things concerning these wars to those of 
Navarre, between the house of d’Albret, and King Ferdinand 
and Charles V. Thus Les Truans, or, as this translation 
renders it, the inhabitants of Lernd, who, by the command 
of Pic 2 ochole their king, invaded and plundered Utopia, 
Gargantua’s country, are the Spaliish soldiers, and Lerne is 
Spain. The woid truand^ in.jold French, signifies an idle 
lazy fellow, which hits pretty well the Spa*niards’ character ; 
the author having made choice of that name of a place near 
Chinon, because it aljudcs vo the Lake Lerna, where Her- 
cules destroyed the Lcrniaan hydra, which did so much hurt 
in the .country ..of Argos; that thence came the provfcrb, 
yfpvf! KaKiHv, malorum Lerna. Thus Spain was a Lerna oT 
ills ^o aU Europe, while, like France now, it aspired to uni- 
Book i. ch 25*. 
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vcrsal monarchy ; but it was so more particularly to Navarre, 
in July 1512, wh»n King John d’Albrct and Calhapine 

dc Foix, the lawful sovereigns, were dispossessed by Ferdi- 
nand, King of Arrj|gon, almost without any resistance. ^ The 
said King Johij, desirous of p^ace, sc^t Don Alphonso Carillo, 
Constable oU^Javarre, jh the quality of his ambassador, to 
Ferdinand, to prevent the approaching iftischicf; “But he 
was so ill received,” says the History of Navarre,^* dedicated 
to King Hcnry*IV. ana jmntcd with his ptivilegc, “ that he 
was ghid to return to his kifig with speed, ?ind related to him 
that there was no hope left^o persuailc the. King of Arragon 
to a j)eace, and that Louis de Beaumont, Eafi of Lcrin^, who 
had fonjaken Navarre, daily encoifraged Ferdinand*to attack 
that kingdom.” So that this embassy resembles much that 
of lUriciiallet to Picrochole, who swears by St. James, the 
saint of the Spanijirds. In November l5l2, Fr^cis Duke 
of Angouleme,. afterwards king, was sent with King John 
d’Albrct, by Lewis XI 1. to recover Navarre, fhaving with him 
several of the great lo»ds in France, and a great army, which 
possessed itself of many places, but the rigour of the season 
obliged them to raise the siege of Pa/npelima. And in 1521, 
another army, under the command of Andrew dc^Fdix, fcord 
of Asperault, entered Navarre, and wholly regained it,-® but 
it was lost again soon after by the imprudence of that gefie- 
ral, and the avarice of Saint Colombo, one of his chief 
officers. 

Those that will narrowly examine history will find that 
many ])articulars of the wars, in the first of Rabelais, may be 
reconciled to those of Navarre; but I believp that he means 
something more*than *a description , of the fights* among the 
soldiers, ty the debate raised betwixt the cake-sellers or 
fouassiers of I^rnfe, and tlm shepherds of Ga/gantua. •Tho^’e 
shepherds, or pas^^ors, should be the Lutheran and Calvinist 
minist^s, whom John and Henry d’Albrel; favoured, being 
the more disposccl to ctdherc to the reviving gospel which 
they preached, by the provoking remembrance*qf the Pope's 
and King of Spain’s injurious usa^,; and for that reason 
Qupen Marguerite did not onl^ profess the protestant reli- 

• Hist, de Navarre C. Secretaire et Interpref. du Roy? 25 
nioiros de Martin du Bcllay. 
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gion, but, after the death of Henry d’Albrct, Queen Jane, 
their daughtey, married to Anthony dc Bourbon, was a zeal- 
ous defender of ".t till she died ; and her son Henry, after- 
wards raised to the throne of France, publicly owned himself 
a protestant, till his Vnpatimjit desire of bfiing peaceably 
seated on it made him leave the bVter pai/ytto ])acify the 
worse. * 

t The cake-sellers of Lern^ are the priests, and other eccle- 
siastics of Spain; as also all the missificatow, of the church 
of Rome, llabclfiis calls them cake-mongers, or foiMssicrs, 
by reason of thc^ host, or sacramental wafer, >vhich is mach' 
of dopgh^ between a pair of irons, like the cakes or fouasses 
in Poitou, where Rabelais lived, and is said i-o be transub- 
stantiated into Christls body, when consecrated by the priest. 

The subject of the debate, as Rabelais terms itr between 
those cak«-scllers and the shepherds, is the first’s refusal to 
supply the latter wdth cakes, to eat with the grapes which 
they watched. For,*’ as Rabelais observes, “ it is a celes- 
tial food to cat for breakfast fresh cakes with grapes by 
which he alludes to the %vay of receiving the communion 
among the protestants,' who gen(;rally take that celestial food 
fasving, and always -with the juice of the grape, that is, with 
w'inc, according to the evangelical institution. Now the 
cjike-mongers, or popish ])riests, would not consent to give 
cakes, that is to say, brcad, but wmuld only give the acci- 
dents of the cakes, or, to speak in their owm phrase, the 
accidents of the bread ; and it is well known that this was 
the chief occasion of our separation from the church of Rome. 

Upon the reasonable request of the shepherds, the cakc- 
sellers, instead of granting it, presently fell to railing and 
reviling, adding, afUjr a whole litany of comical, though dc- 
farnat^Vry epithets, that coarse, unraung’d braad, or some of 
the groat brown household loaf, was good enough for such 
shepherds, meaning that the gross notions of transubstanti- 
ation ought to satisfy the vulgar. The shepherds reply 
modestly enough, and say that the others used formerly to 
let them have cakes, by which must be understood the times 
that preceded the doctrine of transubstantiation. Then Mar- 
quet, OTte of the cake-merchants, treacherously invite*' Fog- 
gier to cornu to him for cakes, but, instead of them, only 
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pivcs him a swinging lash with his whip over thwart the 
legs, whereupon he is rewarded by the othey ^ith a broken 
pate, and falls down upon his mare, more like a dead than a 
living man, wholly ipnfit to strike another blow. • , 

These two combatants arc the #ontrovertists of both 
parties ; the p^iVi^t immecliately begins to rail and abuse his 
adversary. The liUtheran confounds 1dm ih his replies, and, 
for a blow with a wb”' tro-ichcrously given, very fairly dis- 
ables his enemy.* 

This* is the judgment th&t llabelais, a’ man of wit and 
learning, impartially passes T)n both parties*. If any would 
seek a greater mystery in that grand debate, jfs liabejaig calls 
it, whicl; term, 1 believe, he would hardly have used for a 
real light, let them imagine that he tluye describes tfie con- 
ference ift lieinburgh, where Melancthon, liucer, and Pis- 
torius debated of religion against Kccius, dulius ^ilug, and 
Jolin (iropper, * and handled them mucl» as Forgier did 
Marcjuet. 

But this exploit of Forgier being inconsiderable, if com- 
pared to those of Friar John dcs Entomeures, or of the fun- 
nels^ as some corruptly call him, wd should endeavour to 
discov(u* who is that brave monk that makes sucl^ rare work 
with those that took away the grapes of the vineyard. By 
the pretended key, which 1 think fit to give you after this, 
since it Avill hardly make up a pa^e, we are told that our 
Friar John is the Cardinal of Lorraine, brother d;o the Duke 
of Cuisc : but that conjecture is certainly groundless : for 
though the jirinces of his house WTre generally very Tbravc, 
yet that cardinal never affected to show his courage in mar- 
tial atdiievements* and \vas never secfli tp girt himself for war, 
or to fight, for the cause which Jie most espoused; besides, 
had he been have fougl^t, it w'ould have Been for Picro- 
cliolc. It would Jie more reasonable to believe that Friar 
John ii^Odet dc Qoligny (.ariRnal de Chatiilon, Archbishop 
of 'rholouse, Bislio]) aifd Earl of Beauvais, Abbot of St. 
Benign, of Dijon, of Flciyy, of Ferrieres, ancf ^f Vaux de 
Cernay : for that prelate was a* mati •of courage, no ways 
infej-ior to liis younger brother^ the Admiral and the Lord 
uiAnckilot.-** Besides, he was an enemy te Spaing and a 

26 Tiiiian. Samurthan. Ciacoii. Du Bouclict. d^ubiffiie, lib. 4 . 
S^)oiido in Aiiiial. llist. Ecc^es. Bbzu. Pvlruinellt'j . 
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friend to Navarre ; then he was a protestant, and helped his 
brt)thcrs, doinj^. f^reat service to those of his party, and was 
married to ElizaJjcth de Hautevillc, Dame de Thor^, a lady 
of gycjri, quality. Popq Pius IV. in a private consistory, de- 
prived him fur adherirv; to his^ brothers, but |ic neither valu- 
ed the pope nor his censures ; he djed in England in 1571, 
and lies interred fti Canterbury Cathedral, having been made 
a Cardinal by Clement VII. at his a'hd Francis l.'s interview 
at Marseilles in 1533. 1 own that What herdid for the pro- 

testant cause was* chiefly after the death of Rabelais, and that 
some have represented him as* a man wholly given to his 
ease ;; b^t llabfilais, whose best friend he was, knew his in- 
clinations even when he 'composed this work, which made 
him deJlicate the fourth part of it to him ; and it is cliielly 
to that brave cardinal that we arc obliged for that-book and 
the last this ^mysterious history ; since, without the 
king's ])rotoction»^ which he obtained for Rabelais, he bad 
resolved to write no more, as 1 have already observed. And 
for his being addicted to his pleasures, tlikt exactly answers 
the •name of his abbey of Thelcmc, of which those that are 
members do what they please, according to their only rule, 
Do* what if{Ou wilt, and to the name of the abbey, 
hintas. Perhaps Rabelais had also a regard 1o ^uXafiotj, 
vviiich often signifies a nuptial chamber, to show that our 
valiant monk w^as married : thus the description of the abbey 
shows us a model of a society free from all the ties of others, 
yet more lionest by the innate virtues of its members ; there- 
fore its inscription excludes all monks and friars, inviting in 
all those tliatr expound the holy gospel faithfully, though 
others mwrmur against them. Indebd, I must confess that 
he makes his friar swear very much ; but this was to expose 
*that Tice, w'hich, as well as inany others, , reigned among 
ecclesiastics in |iis age. Resides, the cjydinal had been a 
soldier ; and the men of that? profession were doubtless not 
more resarved then than they arc now. ' I will gife an in- 
stance of it 'that falls naturally into this subject, and is the 
more proper, being of o?.ic Who was also a cardinal, a bishop, a 
#lord, an abbot, married, -a ^oldier, a friend to the house of 
Navarre, engaged in its wars, and w-ho, perhaps, may coyc 
in for his share of Friar J ohn. I speak this of Cuesar Borgia, 
Lib. ,4, Epitl. D(jdicat. 
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the son of Pope Alexander VI. who, having made his csc^e 
out of prison at*Modina del Campo, came*iif 150G to his 
brother-in-law, John d’Albret, Kin^ of Navarre. ^ Pcing 
Pisliop of Parnpclima, its capital, he resigned it, as wetl as 
his cardinal’s cAp and otlkcr bdoefices^to lead a military life ; 
and, after maSy xiigagcihents in other countries, was killed, 
being with King John at the siege ot the Castle of Viane, 
which held for ^ Louis* de Beaumont, Earl, of Lerins, Con- 
stable pf Navarre, who hatt rebelled agakist King John.*'^® 
That, carl having thrown a# convoy jnto the castle, Cajsar 
Borgia, who desired to fight him at the licgid of his men, 
cried, “ OCt est, oij cst ce comtcreilu: Je jure DicR, 
jourd huy je le foray mourir ou le prendray prisoniei*: je ne 
ccsseray iusqu'a ce qu’il soit cntieremefit destruit, et ne par- 
don neray ny sauveray la vie a aucun dcs skins : tout passera 
par repee jusqu’aux chiens et aux chajs.’’ — T'liat is — 
Where is, whire is this pretty earl ? By p — I will this 
day kill or take Mm : Ji will not rest till 1 have wholly de- 
stroyed him : nor will 1 spare one creature that is his ^ all 
to the very dogs and cats, shall die by the sword.’’ It can- 
not be supposed that Rabelais drew his Friar John*by Jhis 
man, but it is not unlikely that he had a mind to* bring him 
in, by giving some of his qualifications to his monk ; l«r 
there is no doubt that our author made his characters double 
as much as he could, as if it were stowing three, ^and perhaps 
five, in the ])laco of one, for want of room ; not altogether 
like an actor who plays three dilferent parts in the* same 
piece, nor like Scaramouch, who arts various parts in the 
same clothes, buUlike ttiat pantomime in Lucian, '^ho repre- 
sented several things at once, and 'w&s ’said to have five dif- 
ferent soulk in one body. Thifi^, if Picrocho4c, besid'is thc» 
characters of King Ferdinand of Arragon, and of Charles V. 
includes that of l^r. de St. IVfeirthc, of Frdntcvraut, as his 
grandsofts said to Mcnagjus, Brother John may alsq be some 
monk of the abbey where Rabelais had liVed. • 

I presume to say more, fhougb, assail that I have said al- 
ready, I humbly offer it as bare aijd uncertain conjecture ; 
Avh}*may we not suppose that our author has,a mind^to give 
us, after his manner, a sketch of the great !^ulher ? He 
was also a monk, and a jolly, one too ; “ being” as R#belais 
Hist- de Navarre. 
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8£wys, *■ a cicrK even lo the teeth in matter of breviary.” 
The vineyard’, ^nd consequently the wine which is saved, is 
the cii\} in the communion, which through his means, when 
tak^n away by the po]^ish ])ricsts, was, in spite of Charles 
the Emperor, also King of Spain, and his scidiers, restored 
to the protestanls in Germany. Tlic prior, ^wdio calls Friar 
John “drunken fellow” for troubling the divine service, may 
be the pope and the superior clergy. . 

Then Friar John throwing ,off his great monk's habit, 
and layhig hold on the staff of ^he cross, is Imther's leaving 
his monastery, to rely on Christian weapons, the merit of his 
ilcde'eirftr. The victoiy obtained against those that disorderly 
ravaged the vineyard and took away the grapes, is hit> baffling 
the arguments of his oi)])osers ; and their being out^of order, 
means the ignoiance of the papists. The little monkitos 
that prohtir their help to Friar John, and who, leaving their 
outer habits and coats upon the rails, made Un end of those 
w'hom he had already crushed, are tl^ose .uonks and other of 
thet-clcrgy, much inferior to Luther, who followed his ndor- 
mation, and wrote against those wdiom he had in a manner 
wholly^confuted. 

It is known, that at the council of Trent the Germans 
thirsted very much after the wine in the eucharist, and that 
they were as eager for the abolishing of the canons that en- 
joined celibacy to the clergy, as for the restitution of the 
cup to the laity. They used to have the >vords of our Saviour, 
“ Bibite ex hoc omnes,” marked in golden characters in all 
their Bibles, made songs and lampoons on the robbers of the 
cup; as they called them. They had also " design to have 
cups in all their standards and ensigns of w^ar, and the pic- 
ture ')f the cup in all the churches of their communion, as 
the Hussites of Bohemia had done, wdiich occasioned this 
distich by a poch of the Romjin church : 

, Tot pingit caliccs Bohemorun terra per urbes, 

JjL credas l^acchi nuniiiia sola coJi. 

Indeed, wdi at is said.of Ibiar John, cha]). 41, 42, and 43, 
may induce us to believe^, that the man who has the greatest 
share in the character of the monk did not absolutely cast 
off* his froch, but far from it, w'c sec that the friar kept 
it on, to preserve himself from his enemies, and desired no 
other armour for back and breast, and after Gargantua's fol- 
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lowers had armed^him cap h pi6 apjainst his Avill, his armrwir 
was the cause of an unlucky accident, whieli ntade him call 
for help, and swear J;hat he was bctr{]^’^ed, while he rcynaiiied 
hanged by the ears on a tree. So Im afterwards threw aVuy 
his armour, an^took to^kim the stafT of the cross : holding 
himself invulnerable with his monkish hifbit. Accordingly 
when Captain DrawfortlAs sent by ricrochole with 1000 horse- 
men thoroughly .bcspriflkled with holy water, and who, to be 
distingiiishedfrom their enemies, wore astolt instead of a scarf 
(for so it should have been imtlic 43rd, chapter, and hot star, 
as it is there printed) ; we find tha-t Friar Jcihn having 
frighted them all away, Drawforth^only excepted, that* bold 
enemy, with his utmost strength, could not make hi# lance 
pierce our monk's frock, and was soon knocked down by him 
with the staff of the cross : and found oulf to be a priest by 
his stole. , ^ 

This confirms what has been said that, all this war is 
chiefly a dispute <ff religion ; and this part of it seems to re- 
late to Cardinal Chatillon, because he was secure withimhis 
ecclesiastical habit ; the author sometimes, as I have said, 
joining several characters together. Thus the monk’s ^bs- 
coursc at table is not only applicable to that carclinal, but 
also to Montluc Bishop of A'alcnce, who makes his first ap- 
pearance on our doctor’s stage, in the second act, by tin- 
name of l^anurge ; for Friar John being desired, to pull ofl' 
his frock ; “ Let me alone with it,'’ replies he, I’ll drink 
the better while it is on. It makes all my body jotund ; 
did I lay it aside, I should lose my Tippctite so, many in 
those days, as av^II as^n these, loved the benefice more Ann 
they hated the religion. Some will say that the request 
made then to Friar John was only, that he shT)uld ease- him 
self of his monastic J’rock ^hile he was at table, but Kabelais 
would not have made his monk refuse such a request ; lu 
knew that some ol the princes of the clergy had in,his lime, 
at the French court, and in the King’s’ presence, taken a 
greater liberty ; for there •had been ci .ball in iTcwis XIl.'s 
rei^n, where two cardimds danced before him among the 
r^'st ;^and in another, given him*by Joanne Jacomo Tjivulse, 
several princes and great lords had danced in jriars* habits. 
The monk talks with a ^rcai; deal of freedom at Garg^ntua's 
table, and sweai;^ that he k^t open house at I^aris for si.\ 

E 2 
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Hkonths ; then he talks of a friar that is become a hard stu- 
dent, then saysj that for his part he studies not at all, justify- 
ing hire self for this copduet in false Latin; after this he 
abruptly starts a now jnatter, and lets his fancy run after 
hares, hawks, and hounds, and thuif he goes oh by sallies, and 
admirably humours tlui way of talking of the young court 
abbots in France. Now probably the cardinal, who did not 
set up for a man of learning, being oV great, quality, allowed 
himself liberty a?‘Cordingly, making hunting one of his re- 
creation's ; and indeed what GaJgantua sa5's concerning Friar 
John, in the nact chapter hits Cardinal ('hatillon’s charac- 
ter exactly : there liaving taxed most monks with mumbling 
out greht store of legends and psalms, which they unclcrstand 
not at all, and interlarding many pater-nosters, with ten times 
as many avc-marlcs without thinking uj)on, or apprelumding 
the meaning of what they say, wliich he calls mocking of 
God, and not p'^ayers; he sa)"s, “that all true C-hristians, in 
all places, and at all times, send up theii^ prayers to God, 
anckthc s])irit prayeth and intercedes for them, and God is 
gracious to them ; now such a one,*’ adds he, “ is our Friar 
Jol*n, he is no bigot,” kc. 

What Grangousier says to the French pilgrims, shows 
ttat he was no bigot, and was not King of France ; when 
sjx'aking of some superstitious preachers, one of whom had 
called him heretic, he adds, “ I wonder that your king should 
suffer them in tlieir sermons to i)ublisli such scandalous 
doctrfne in his dominions. Then P'riar John says to the 
pilgrims, that while they are thus upon their jiilgrimage, the 
moA'ks will have a fling at their wivds. After that, Gran- 
gousier bids them not be so ready to undertake those idle 
^nd unprofitable journeys, but go home and b’vc as St. Paul 
directs them, and then God wdll guard them from evils which 
they think to avoid by ])ilgrimages. 

Wliat -has been observed puts ik'beyohd all doubt, that 
our jesting author was indeed in earnest Avhen he said, that 
he mystically treated 'of fhc most high sacraments, and 
dreadful secrets, in what concerns our religion. I knoAV 
that immediately after this, ho passes off with a banter, 
what he had assured very seriously ; but this was an admira- 
ble piOv;e of prudence; and whoever will narrowly examine his 
Book i. c? cip. ^0. 
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writings, will liiid^tliat this virtue is inseparably joined with 
his wit, so that his enemies never could liavcf afty advantage 
over him. 

But not to comment upon several 'oilier places in fiis first 
book, that the mgenious jnay have tli^ pleasure of unriddling 
the rest of it themsclvcS, I will only add, Ijiat his manner of 
ending it is a master-piece siirpassiiij^ the artful evasion, 
which, as 1 have now (ibserved, is in its intrpduction. 

It is^an enigma, as indeed js the whole w«rk : I could only 
have wished that it had beeii ]>rop(ir [o have put it into a 
more modish dress (for then doubtless it wotj-d more gene- 
rally have ])lcascd.) But 1 supposfc ^llat the gcntlennan^ who 
revised this translation, thought it not lit to give the gBiices of 
our modern enigmas to the translation (rf a prophetical riddle 
in the style of Merlin. Gargantua piousiy fetches a very 
deep sigh, when lie lias heard it read, and says, th'vt he per- 
ceives by it, that it is not now only that people called to the 
faith of the gospcll are jiersecuted ; but happy is the man 
that shall not be scandalised, but shall always continiK^ to 
the end, in aiming at the mark, wliieh God by his dear Son 
has set before us, &cc. Itpon this the monk asks him, wdiai 
he thought was signified by the riddle? What?* says Crar- 
gantua, the decrease and propagation of the divine trutii. 
That is not my exposition, says the monk, it is the style of 
the prophet Merlin ; make as many grave allegories and 
tropes as you Avill ; 1 can perceive no other me*ining in it : 
but a description of a set at tennis in dark and obscure terms. 
By this riddle, which he cxjiounds, ^le cunningly seems to 
insinuate that alk the pest of his hook, w’hich*he l^as not^'x- 
plained, wholly consists of trifles ;• and what is most rc- 
markable,*is, that he illustrates the truths wliich he Inui con* 
cefiled, by the ycry passages wherewith he pretends to make 
them pass for fables, and thu^blinds, with ^oo much light, 
those demies of truth, jvho would not have failed to have 
burned him alive in that persecuting age, had, he had less 
M'it and prudence than thc^ sho'wed ignorance afld malice. 

1 need not enlarge much on the pther books, by reason of 
the* discoveries made in the first* that relate ^to them. The 
first chapter of the second gives us Pantagruers pedigree 
from the giants : it has been observed by a "learne^J man 
some years ago,^ that tlfc word giant, which the •interprefert* 
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t)t‘. the scripture have set in their versions, . stands there for 
another, that means no more than prince in the Hebrew ; so 
]ierhaj)s our author was the more ready ip make his princes 
i^iaiits, though, as I have said, his chief design was tacitly to 
*:cnsure, in this, John d’Albref and'such othjfrsas (like one 
in Brittany, that Kook for his motto, Antequam Abraham 
esset, sum) Averc too proud of an "uncertain empty name. 
His description of the original of giants, qind the story of 
Hurtali's bestriding the ark, is ito mock those in the Tal- 
mud and other legends, of the Rabbins ; for he tells us, that 
when this hapjrened, the calends Avero found in the Greek al- 
manacks, and all knoAv that ad Grfecas Calendas, is as much 
as to sfiy never ; for the Greeks never reckoned by calends. 
Vet what he tells of the earth's fertility in medlars, after it had 
been imbrued Avith the blood of the just, may be allegorical ; 
and those AA^ho, by feeding on that fair large delicious fruit, 
became monstrc.us, may be the converts of that age, Avho, by 
the popish world, were looked upon a.^mor/c>ters. The blood 
of martyrs, Avhich Avas profusely spilt in that age, has always 
been thought prolific even to a proverb; and the Avord 
mosJes ‘in French, and medlars in English, equally im})ort» 
meddling. Thus in French, “ II se mcslc dc nos affairs,” 
ht meddles Avith our business ; so the medlars may be those 
who busied themselves about the reformation. 

The great drought at the birth of J\antagruel, is that 
almost uniATrsal cry of tlie laity for the restitution of the cup 
in thd sacrament, at the time that Anthony de Bourhon Duke 
of Vendosme Ayas married to the heiress of Navarre, Avhich 
Ava.Vin Oetober 1548, the council of lYent then sitting. For 
thence Ave must date his birth, since by that match he after- 
•wards gained* the title of King, besides l{earh, Bigorre, 
Albret, and several other territoKes ; and^we are told, Book 
III. Chap. 48, that Pantagmcl, at the A'cry first minute of 
his birth,, was no less tall than the herb Pafitagrucliad (Avhich 
unquestionably is hemp); and a little before that, it is said, 
that its height is comjrvDnly* of five or six feet. The death of 
Queen Marguerite, his Fiothcr-in-law, that soon followed, 
made our author say, that Avlien Pantagruel was bom, Gjvrgaq- 
tua Avas much perplexed, seeing his wife dead, at which he 
made vnany lamentations. Perhaps this also alludes to the 
oirth of King Edward VI. Avhich caused the death of his 
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mother, Queen Jane Seymour. King Henry VIII. is said to 
have comforted hiinsclf, with saying, that he*ccftil(l get ano- 
ther wife, but was not sure to get another son. Thus, Iktc 
we find Gargantua much grieved and*myful by fits, lilcc Tal- 
boy in the pla^, but aUhist •comforfing himself with tlie 
thoughts of Itis’wife's hajipiness and his^wn, in having a 
son, and saying, that he must now cast about liow to get ano- 
ther wife, and will sta}«at home and rock hij; son. 

In t)je Gtli chapter, wt fipd Pant agruel .discoursing with 
a Limousin, w'ho affected to ^peak in learned phrase^ Rabe- 
lais had, in the foregoing chapter, satirized ^many persons, 
and given a hint of some abuses in tlie*l niversities of^’rtince; 
in this he mocks some of the writers of that age, who. to ap- 
pear Icarjied, wholly filled their works with Latin words, to 
which they gave a French inflection. Rut this pedantic 
jargon was more particularly affected by one ILlisaine of 
Limoges, who, tis Roileau says of llonsarjl, en Fran(;()is 
parlantGrec et Latin (^)caking Greek and Latin in French), 
thought to have refineci his mother tongue. So Rabelaig, to 
prevent the spreading of that contagion, has not only brought 
that Limousin author on his J*antagruelian stage, bi*t wTott 
a letter in verse, all in that style, in tlic name of rtie Limou- 
sin scholar, printed at the end of the Rantagruclian prognos- 
tication. Fasquier, who lived at that time, has made the 
like observation on that chapter, wlien in his second book oi 
letters, p. 53, he says, “ J^our rorncment de nostro languc 
et nous aider mesmes du Grec et du Latin, non jiour Icj 
eschorchcr ineptement comme fit sur nostre jeunc age, Heli- 
saine, dont nostie gcn4il Rabelais s‘cst moequ^ fort h pro- 
pos en la personne do rescolier Limrishi qu'il introduct par- 
lant h PaiTtagruol en un language cscorche Latin. 

The 7th chapter, whcrciA he gives a catalogue of the booki 
in St. Victor's liBrary, is adijiirable, and ^vould require t 
large T*bmment, it being a satire against many writers am 
great affairs in that age, as 'well as ag.'iinst those who cithcj 
make collections of bad l)Ooks, or jjpek no otHbrs in libra 
rics ; hut I have not leisure to rqpd over a great number o 
books that ought to be consulted for such a t^sk. 

The cause which was pleaded before Pantagrucl by tin 
Lords Suck-fizlc and Kiss-breech **, seems toT)e a fftock o 
Booll ii. chap. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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famous trial concerninj^ two duchies, four counties, two 
viscounties, ana many baronies, and lordships, to which Loysc 
de Savpye, the mother of Francis I. laid claim. Charles de 
BoArbon, Constable of France, was possessed of llicm ; but 
because he had refused to marry her, she m^dc use of some 
titles which she kid to them to perplex him '• aiid though she 
could not, even with Ihe king her sjn’s favour, cast the con- 
stable, yet they. were sequestered iiitt) the king’s hands, and 
the finai determination ]mt off. . I’asquier, in his Keclierehes, 
observe.', that when (juillaume ^*oyet, afterwards ehancellor, 
and Francois do Montl^elon, afterwards lord keeper, then the 
two MOot famous counsellors of the age, pleaded the cause ; 
the firct for the plaintifl*, the otlier tor defendant, They 
armed themselves w'lth a pedantic jurisprudence borrowed 
from a parcel of ’talian schoolboys, which some call doctors 
at law, true hatcjiers of law suits — such was the rhetoric of 
that time: and-^as it is easy to stray in a thicK wood, so, with 
a confused heap of various quotations, inrtcad of exjdaining 
thej^ausc, they perplexed it, and tiflcd it with darkness.” 
Upon this, by the united voice of the pc'ople, the name of 
the_ pla’ntiff was owned to contain the truth of the case ; that 
is, Loysc lie Savoye, Loy se dcs avoye — The law goes astray: 
wjiich is perhaps the happiest anagram that ever was, for it 
is made without changing the order of the letters, and only 
by dividing the words otherwise than they arc in the name. 

The IHth* 19th, and 20th chapters treat of a gr(‘at .scholar 
in England, who came to argue by signs with l^antagrucl, 
and w'as overcome by I'annrge, I do not well know' on wdiom 
to fix the j^character of Thaumast that scholar, w'hose name 
may not only signify an admirer, hut an admirable person, or 
rf)ne qf those schoolmen, w'hu follow the doctrine 6f Thomas 
Aquinas, in opposition to th.at o^Scotus: aiuf I find as little 
reason to think, that any wovld have coftic to confer w'ith 
Anthony^de Bourbon of geomancy,^philo5^phy, and‘'ilic ca- 
balistic art. , Indeed, Sir Thomas More went ambassador 
to Francis I. ; and Era^smin, whef lived some time in Eng- 
land, also came to Paris ;^hut I cannot think that either may 
pass for the Thgiumast of llahelais. lY*rhaps he hath made 
him an Itlnglishman, merely on purpose to disguise the story; 
and I lyould Rave had some thoughts of Ilenricus Cornelius 
Agfippa y/iiQ came to Ffance and* died there; but 1 will 
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prove, when I examine the third book, that he has liron^ht 
him on the stage by the name of Her Trippi. • So it is not 
imj)ossibl(' but that ^e may have meant llieronoymus Cardan 
of Milan, wlio flourished in that age,* and was another ckirk 
cabalistie authoy The first haf said. (5ccult. J^hilos. 1. i, c.G, 
that he knew*how to eoinmunicate his thoughts by the spe- 
cies of sight in a magiral way, as P}*lhagoras was said to 
do, by writing ^ny thiftg in the body of the moon, so as it 
should Jje legible to anotlier^at a vast dista«co ; and he pre- 
tends to tell us tlie method# of it in Jiis book, l)e Vaiiitate 
Scientiarum. Cardan .also has writ epncernii^ private ways 
of im])arling our thoughts, SubtiWt. 1, 17, and I)c*Vfiriet. 
Kcrum, lil). Il 2 ; but these ways of signifying our tlniughts 
by gest lint's, called by tlie learned Bishtip AVilkins, Senueo- 
logy, are almost of infinite variety ; according as the several 
fancies of men shall impose significations u^ion sucli signs as 
arc capable of smflicient difference. And the,venerable Bede 
lias made a book %nly j)f that, commonly styled Arthologia 
or Dactylologia, which he calls Lib. de Loqiiela par Gesjum 
Digitorum, sive de ludigitationc. So that perlnqis our author 
made his Thauniast an Knglishman, not to reflect on Bede, 
but because that learned father is the most aficient and 
famous author that has written a book on that subject. . 

J have read of a public debate, much like that of Thaumast 
and Ikinurgc, and as ])robablc, said to have been held at Ge- 
neva. The aggressor lifted up his arm and closed three of 
his fingers and his thumb, and ]>ointed with the remaining 
finger at his opponent; who immediately pointed at him again 
witli two. The» the ether showed him two fingejs and^ne 
thumb ; whereupon his antagonist ?>heok his closed fist at 
him. XTpfm this the aggressor* sliowx’d him •an ap])lei ami 
the other looking into his |if>cket found a bit of breail, and in 
a scornful w'ay let him see it 4 which madc^ him that begun 
the dispute yield •hiinseif vanquislied. Nowwhen^the con- 
tjneror w^as desired to relate what tlieir 'signs .signified ; he 
W'iih whom J disjnited, satd he,«lhr(;alened tirsf to put out 
one of my eyes, and 1 gave him tg nirderstand that 1 w’ould 
J^uf qpl both his: then he threatened to tea^ both mine, and 
take off my nose ; upon which 1 show^ed him my fist, to let 
him know that 1 would kgoek him down : and as per- 
ceived that I wt^s angr}^, he ofiered me an apple To pacify^ii'' 
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as they do children; but I showed him that 1 scorned his 
present, ancMliat I had bread, which was titter for a man. 

After all, Montluc, who is our Panur^e, may have had 
some dispute about the signs of the true religion, or the two 
sacraments of the protfestauts, 'and the seven^iof the Komans, 
they being propeijly called signs : and such a tiling not being 
recorded by historian^, like many ethers that relate to this 
work, it may not be possible to disco*»'cr it. 

The I)ipso(les,il^ that had bcj^ieged the cify of thc^Amau- 
rots, are the Flemings, and otker subjects of the KmpcTor 
Charles V. tha^ made inroads into Picardy, and the adjacent 
territt)rijs. of wliich Anthony of Bourbon was not only go- 
vernor, but had considerable lordships in those parts. The 
Flemings have always been brisk toj)ers; and for tlj.is reason 
are called Dipscles, from thi/zaw sitio, thirsty: and 

he calls Picardy pnd Artois, the land of the Amaurots, from 
the word dfiavr^iQ obscurus or evanidiis ; ]icrhaps because 
they arc in the north of France ; or ti«at part of them 
werje in the hands of the enemy. Terouenno may well be 
called now dfiavpd, as that \vord is taken for being vanished 
jtnd^obi-iterated : for Charles V. utterly destroyed it. San- 
doval tells'us, that the Spaniards took it by escalade ; that is, 
having scaled the walls; and that they flew over them like 
the swiftest and most lowering birds. Yet, as he says that 
they went up with ladders, this must be reckoned a very odd 
way of flying. 

In i543,“ which was some years before that fine city was 
ruined, Anthony do Bourbon Duke of Vendosme, hearing that 
it was ill .stored with provisions, assemilcd his army, and with 
Francis of Lorraine, 'Dfike of Aumidc, the Duke of Guise’s 
•eldest son, thoiDuke do Nevers, Marshal du Bitz, dnd several 
other lords, marched to its relief Nvith good success; having, 
in spite of the cAemy, supi)li«l the place With all manner of 
necessaries. 

In the meantime; .several of the lords and other officers in 
his camp usbd to skirmish ; «ind once particularly having long 
tried to draw the Flemings out, these at last engaged them. 
They were mufh more nuihcrous, yet the French got ’'the 
better, and cut off a great number of their enemies. ' This, 

Book ii. chap. 23. de Guil. de Ballay. 
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perhaps, may he tVyc victory which the {?cntlcmen attendants 
of Pantagruel obtained over six hundred fliifl threescore 
horsemen, cliap. 25 and a trophy was raised, chap. 27, for 
a memorial of those gentlemen's victory. • 

The next cx|)>j)it is that#in tlfe 29th Chapter, where wc find 
how I’antagrucl discomfited tlie three hundred giants armed 
with freestone, and lioupgarou, their cjf[>tain. The death of 
Loupgarou, in t^ie prc^nce of his giants, naay relate to the 
taking ©f Liliers, a town between lla])aiiiiie and Aire : it 
molested vi‘ry much the coun41*y th.at belonged to the French, 
and was seated near a marsh ; yet notwithstanding the advan- 
tage of the season and its resoliftc garrison, the i)ulcc of 
Vendosme, having caused a large breach to be made, and 
being ready to storm the j)lacc, the besieged desired to capi- 
tulate, and after many parleys, surrendercchthc town on dis- 
honourable terms. 

lly accident flie ammunition of the besiegers had taken 
fire, and even soAe o^ the carriages of the artillery were 
burned ; which may ])CThaps have made our author say, in 
the foregoing chapter, that ( ar])alim having set on fire the 
enemy's ammunition, the daiue having reached the j^laco 
where was their artillery, he was in great dangA of being 
burned; or, perhaps, this alludes to the Duke ofVendosuKvs 
setting Liliers on fire, and destroying it (juite, after he had 
taken it. For our author writes not like an historian, but 
like a poet, who ought not to be blamed for anachronisms ; 
nor have the best critics censured Virgil for that aboul Dido 
and ud^neas, between tlie time of wht)se lives whole ages are 
reckoned by ebrmiologists. However, it is certaip, thaMhc 
relief of Teroueiine, and then the sifrr^nder of Liliers, were 
Anthony dc Jlpurboii's two firsrcx}>loits ; thc^onc sooivafteik 
the other. Thenjthe tU)0 giants armed with freestone, which 
Pantajjyuel strucl* down like* a mason, bj* breaking their 
stony armour, mdwiug jhein down with the dca^ body of 
I.»oupgarou, arc a great number of castleS about Liliers, Te- 
rouciinc, Saint Omer, Aird, and»Betbune, which* Anthony of 
Bourbon demolished, immediately lifter he had taken Tdliers, 
apet tjicn passed through Terouenne, which v; the city of the 
Amaurots, which he went to relieve ; by who^e inhabitants 
l*antagrucl is so nobly received in the 31 st. Wc nva^’ also 
suppose, that by Kiiig*Aiiarchus,’ Rabelais mcafis the plut 
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dering lawless boors that sheltered Ihcmsclvos in tliosc 
castles, who were afterwards reduced to sell herbs. This is, 
Anarehus’s being reduced to cry green sauce in a canvas 
jacket.' 

The Duke of Vcnd()Sme marched next, without any resist- 
ance, through the. Upper Artois, took Bapatinle in liis way, 
which is doubtless the Almyrods, e*alled so from dXfivfuoCtu:^ 
Salsuginosus,^ pr salted people, 'wLv) resolved to hold out 
against Pantagre'd ; yet only to have honourable eoiulilions. 
It seems to me, that this is meant of the castle of that town, 
"which held ou^ against the duke only for terms; all the in- 
habit m^s of the town Slaving retired into that small place, 
w’here there was but one well, whose w'aler had been alt(j- 
gether exhausted in two days fto which, ])crhaps, rehites the 
salt which Pantagrucl put into the mouths of his enemies . 
and they were ready to submit to mercy, with halters at 
their necks but the king, who had already simt many ex- 
presses to the duke, ordering him to march to join him with 
all speed, and neither to stop at Bapaum(‘ or any where else, 
sent him angrily fresh orders, wherein he charged him of his 
allcgiai^cc to join him that day at (diasteau in Cambrezis, on 
pain of incurring his disjdcasure. So the duke, to the great 
jt»y of the besieged, and his greater sorrow, raised his camp, 
and came to the king. Neither does our author sj)eak of the 
surrender of the Almyrods ; but makes l^antagruers forces 
be overtaken with a great showier of rain, ami then tells us 
how Pantagruel covered a whole army with his longue. l^\}r 
they began, says he, to •shiver and trcmhle, to crow d, press, 
and thrust close to one another ; wdiieh wdi^n lie saw, he l)id 
his captains tell them, '■that it was nothing; however, that 
Jthey should pu.t themselves -into order, and he wbidd eov(*r 
them ; and he drew out liis longue only half way, and co- 
vered them all. find that the duke, befdre he took Liliers, 
and besieged the castle of Bapaume, sent 'to th(; king to de- 
sire him to s^nd liim a month’s pay to his forces, and then 
he could take some frontier towns, and even Bapaume ; but 
the king sent him no* nwmey, and, on the contrary, ordered 
him to march on to meet him ; but before he had that 'an- 
swer, he had taken Lilicrs. So jiis soldiers, who wanted 
their Bay and clothes, being also vexed for having, by the 

' Book ii. chap. 32. Memuires de^uil. du^Bdlay, Liv. 10. 
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kind’s fault, missed taking the booty in the castle of 13a- 
paiinie, were dis])leased, and in bad circumstalicJs ; but upon 
this the duke spoke, to the king, and got tliem their arrears 
and clotlies. And this is what Kabelais calls covering* an 
army wdtli his^ longue. As hir wdiat follow's, it seems an 
imitation of Lucian’s whale in his true history : as the new^s 
whieli Kpisteinon bringft from hell, in tlie 130th chapter, is 
also a copy of tljat author ; and w hat ours .says he saw^ in 
I'antaguuel’s mouth, is only t^) blind the res\ which seems to 
me so ]dain, like must of ihe^iliscoverips 1 here publish, that 
I wonder that none ever gave an aeeonnt of any of them in 
the sj)ace of above one hundred and forty years. 

T]i(‘ sickness of Lantagruel, chap. i3o, is his disgust upon 
this disa]i<|)ointment at 13.i]>aume ; or sofne real sickness that 
seized him. 

There the author concludes his second book, that W'as 
published some*lime after the first, which we may ]>erccive 
by what he tells of jhe monks, and their bigoted cullies, 
who had already tried to find something in it that might 
render him obnoxious to the law^: which caused him to' be 
somewdiat more reserved in matters of ndigion in tWd and 
the following, than lie w'as afterwards in the fourllf and fifth. 
Vet w'c find a prayer in the twenty-ninth ehai)tcr, which 
shows that his Laiitagniel, Anthony de Bourbon, w’as for the 
Ih’oteslaiil religion, but did not openly ])rofcss it. Accord- 
ingly historians grant that he wus a Cahinist, even long be- 
fore ILibelais died: and though for liis interest, as he 
tlionght, he afterw'ards sided with the French court against 
the Brotestant jaitty, y^t after he had been mortally w oiuiiU'd 
at the siege of lloan^*’ he eoin])lained*otM)(‘ing deecfved ; and 
ordered one oj^ his servants, wlm was a I’rotastant, to luring* 
a minister to him.^ But 1h# other not being able to do it in 
those j^rsecuting times, he commanded liin/to pray by liim 
nftcr the manner oV the la'formed churclies ; which the other 
did to that ini fortunate king’s satisfaction. . C’ardinal de 
Jiourhon his hrolhor l)eing*thcn prcs(;nt. 

Banurge is the chief actor in tin; third act of onr Panta- 
giuelvtin l>lay. We hnd liim thcle much jierylexed with un- 
certainties ; his mind tluctuating between the desire of en- 
tering into a matrimonial engagement, and the tear of J'piving 
ftfZii Hist, licclcs. 
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occasion to repent it. To be eased of liis doubt, he consults 
several persoife, all famous for some particular skill in re- 
moving anxieties of mind ; and there ^ur learned and inge- 
nie^us satirist displays *his knowledge and his fancy to admi- 
ration, as has been olJberved by the, learned /Van Dale, in the 
passage which I ,have given you out of his book Dc Oraculis, 
after the account of bur author's life. 

But before that, we find i*antagr?iel, in the first chapter, 
transporting a colony of Utopians into Dipsodie ; fi^r whicli 
Kabelais gives a very good ^jason, and ])roves himself a 
master at politics as well as at other things. To explain 
that’^pessage, we musi Rnow that the Duke of \'endosme 
garrisoned out of l^icardy some of the places that had been 
taken in Artois, fixing also there some of his v?ssals and 
tenants, who were very numerous thereabouts : and as be 
was born among- them, viz. at La Fere, in 1518, lie had a 
particular love ,for them. *’ 

In the second chapter Panurge it? macL‘ Laird of Salmy- 
gondin in Dipsodie, and waste th his revenue before it comes 
in. I can apjdy this to nothing hut the gift of some henefice 
to Moptluc by the Duke of Wmdosme or the (lucen of Na- 
varre, afterwards his mother-in-law ; which benefice not 
being sutficient to sup])ly him in his extravagancies, some- 
thing more considerable was bestowed on liim ; which, hav- 
ing set him at case, gave him occasion to reflect on his for- 
mer ill conduct, and grow more thrifly: so that afterwards 
he entertained some thoughts of marriage, and jirobably was 
married, when Kabelaiff wrote. 

Vmong those whom Panurge consults, the Sybil of Pan- 
zoust is the first whos'e right name is dillicult to be dis- 
covered. The pretended key in the French milkos her a 
court lady; but its author scemM never to have read Jlabe- 
lais, or at least not to have uivlerstood him, if wo may judge 
of it by the names which he, in spite tif reason, '^lias set 
against some, of those in our author. Among four or five 
short expliAiations of as many passages in Jtabelais, also 
printed in the French, one of them tells ns, lliat liy tin; 
Sybil of Panzonst, our authbr means a gentlewoman of llujit 
place, near Chinon, Avho died very old, and always lived 
single, though importuned by her friends to marry when she 
’’ IS young.**' But Kabelais having iii this book very artfully 
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made his Panurge consult men of different professions fq- 
mous in his lime, to be eased of his doubt, I not believe 
that he would have begun by a woman altogether unknown 
to the learned world ; yet not but that he may have made 
choice of the iip^ne of Pjyizou^t to double the character, if 
he knew that *such an a^itiquatcd she-thin.g lived there. I 
have endeavoured to (lisa>ver who migilt be that Sybil, but 
dare not positively fix ^lal character on any. St. Theresa, 
a Spanish nun, who lived in, that age, might come in for a 
share *, she has writ several ^mjoIcs, and Avas already famous 
when llabehiis lived; .slie Inad very odd notiyT;s ; and disco- 
vered pcrlia])s as much madness as ‘sanctity. I find 'another 
noted cracked-brain bigot, avIio Avas old at that timi‘, and 
lived at N^mice : it is one Avhom several great men have men- 
tioned by tlie name of Virgo A'eneta, (‘uillaume lh)stcl, 
amongst the rest, a very learned Jesuit, ai^l very famous in 
that age for philoso])hy, calls lior mother Joai>, and had such 
a veneration for btr, tliat he thought the reparation of tlie 
female sex not yet perfected, and that such a glorious Avprk 
AA'as rt'serveil for Ikt. Put Florimond de Kaymond excuses 
him in this, and says, that he only designed to praise iicrfof 
the great scrxiecs Ashich she had done liim in lifs trav’cls. 
There is anotlier for Avliom 1 could certainly believe the 
sybil’s character made, Avore I sure that our author and she 
w ere conlein])oraries : lier name is Magdalen de la Croix ; 
slic Avas a nun, and had so Avell gained the reputation of 
being a saint, that slie Avas considtcd as a sybil by the 
greatest kings and princes in Kuro})c^ but at last she ])roved 
a sorceress, anil *Aas burned. If I am not mistaken, !V. 
Henry More has made mention of her* and I have read her 
history araTmg several olliers in n book called dl istoiresjra- « 
giques. Put as J am forcedflo ipiolo those books by memory, 
like many others,* Avhich 1 c^juiot conveniently procure, I 
must reter the reader to ^hein for furtlier satisfaction. 

lii tlic one and lAventieth chapter PanuYgo consulteth Avitli 
Paminagrobis, an old Freiif h ]>oot, av^io was alnufkt uj>on the 
very last moment ol' his life. ThisjH)c^ was AVilliam (’retin, 
treasurer of the king's chapel, Aviio had liveij under Charles 
Vlll ., Louis XU., and Fnuicis 1., as may be scon by his 
works. Never was man more cclcbratid by tliewritcrsiof his 
age. John le Muirc deiflcated to Him his three first books 
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the illustrations of Franco, and speaks of him as of the man 
to whom iKfofv^ed all things. Geofiroy Tore, in his Champ 
Floury, says, tliat Cretin in his chronicles of France had out- 
done Homer and Vir|!5iL And even IViarot inscribed to him 
his epigrams. Here ifrc the four first verses^ of Marot to him : 
L*hoiinTic sotart et ncm sravant 
ComniL* im rotisseur, tjni lag^e oyCy 
TiM faule (I’aiilruy nonce ava^t 
(flu’ll la coj;noisse, ou (juVl hi voyCf Ac. 

All their beauty (if they cai^be said to have any)* consists 
in their rich, or ratlic*r punning rhymes ; and truly that epi- 
gram is unworfliy of Marot. It is probable, tliat as Cretin 
was tljcn old, he was respected by the young fry, wJio yet 
out-lived their crro¥ ; for never did man sooner ^lose, after 
his death, the f^jime which he had gained during his lift*. 
And the reason \vhich caused Marot to write to him in such 
equivocal rhym(?s, was, doubtless, because C-retin affected 
much that way of writing. Here are fov* of (Vetin's lines, 
which in his book are followed by a hundred and twenty-two 
moVe such : 

Par CCS viiis verds Atropos a trop os 
«4}cs corps huniains rnez, envers cii vm 
Dont un quid am aspre nuor pots a propos 
A fort blasmc scs tours par vers. &c. 

I never saw more rhyme wdth so little sense. For this 
reason, llalfelais, wdio, as I’asquier says, had more judgment 
and ^earning than all those that wrote French in his time, 
has exposed that rhyming old man. And to leave us no 
roQpi to doubt^of it, the Kondeau, wlycli l^iminagrobis gives 
to PanurlJe uiion liis.ro^jolution as to his marriage, Prenez la 
^nc la prenez yas, i>.c., that is. Take, or not take ‘her, off or 
on, S:c., is taken out of Cretin w^ho had addressed it to 
Guillaume de llefugc, who lyid asked life advice, being in 
the same perplexity, blowevcr, Rabelais makes hinAlic like 
a good Protestant,. and afterwards Wns off cunningly what 
the other had said against tjie popish clergy, who W'ould not 
let him die in peace. • And to show more plainly that this is 
said of Cretin, Rabelais *says, at the beginning of the 4bur 
and twentieth Chapter, Laissans Ik Villaumerc, that i?, hjfV- 
ing left Villaumere, W'hich relates to William, that poet's 
n^e.* 
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I oiipjlit not to qjnit a remark printed in last Dntcii 
edition ot‘ this book, concerning what Pannrge says of 
Cretin: ho is by the, virtue of an ox, an arrant heretic* a 
thorough-j)aced, rivetted heretic. I sgi.y, a rooted combus- 
tible heretic ; o^e as fit fcT burn, as the little wooden clock 
at Jlochellc ; his soul gocth to thirty tly3uS?ind carts full of 
devils. Jlabelais there ^teflects on the sentence of death 
passed on one of the first that owned himselj’ a protestant at 
llochellc. He wiis a w'atchftiaker, and had made a clock 
all of wood, which was csteefmjd an admirable piece ; but 
because it was the work of one copck'mned*fftr heresy^ the 
judges ordered, by the said sentence, that the clock should 
bo burned by the common hangman, and it w^as burnc*! ac- 
cordingly. • Wc must also observe that tfie adjective chiveld, 
that is full of nails or rivetted, is brought*in b(‘cause that 
watchmaker, who was very famous for his zeal, was named 
Clavck<. 

In the 24th chafitcr J^anurge consults Epistemon, who 
perhaps may be Guillaume Huffy, Bishop of Olcron, one^)f 
Queen Marguerite's ministers, who had been some time in 
prison for preaching the reformation, and was afjU5r¥-...ds 
made bishoj) in the king of Navarre’s territories, having w’ith- 
out doubt dissembled like many others. Thus his descent' 
into hell, in the second book, may be his prison : 1 owm that 
he is with Pantagrued in the w^ars, but so is J*a»urge, and 
this is done to disguise the characters ; I am the more apt to 
believe him a chirgyinan, because he understands Hebrew very 
w*ell, wdiich few' among the laity do, and non® else in our 
author, besides PaRiurge, wdio calls him his dear •gossip? 
Then his name denotes him to bje a thinking^ considering 
man, and as he .was J^antagruel's })cdagoguc, so probadly 
Huffy initiated or in.^ructcd iJie duke in the (!?.octrine of the 
new proajjiers. 

Knguerrant, whom Kabedais taxes with making a tedious 
and impertinent digression about a Spaniard, is Enguerrant de 
Monstrelet, wdio wrote I^a Chronique efrAnnales de PVance. 

In the same chapter, he speaks of the four Ogygian islands 
nearjfi^ haven of Sammalo ; by this he sedms -to mean 
Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney. As Queen Ma^u- 
erite lived a while, and dj^-d in Brittany, our actorrfs ma^me 
thought sometimes, to strgll tfeithcr. Calypso was said to 
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Ik'e at tho island Op^y^ia; Lucian, amonirst tlio rest, places 
her there, and Plutarch mentions it in the book of the face 
that appears in the circle of the moon. ^ 

il('r Trippa, is undoubtedly Plenricus Cornelius Agrippa 
burlesciued. Her is irenriciis‘'or IVn-ieus, or i)erlia])s alludes 
to llei'r, because he was a German, and A^Ti])pa is turned 
into Tripp:i, to play upon the word tripe. But for a farther 
proof, we need but look into Ap^iippa's book, do Occult. 
Philosoph. lib. i, cap. 7. De (^uatuor Eieinentornm Divina- 
tionibus, and we sliall find tlic* very words used by Babelais 
of Pvrornanc)', Acromcncy, liydromancy, ^c.; besides, A cjri])- 
f)a caim' to Francis 1, whom our author calls tlie ^a-eat king, 
to distinguisli him from that of Navarro. 

Friar John des Eiitoineures, or, of the Funnels, as he is 
calh'd in this cranslation, advises Panurge to marry; and 
wlniher by iha^ brave monk we understand Cardinal (-ha- 
tilloii, or Mai tin Taitlier, llie ebaraetcu* is* kept, since both 
w(‘re married ; neither was the latUu* wholly free from Friar 
John’s swearing faculty, if it he true tliat being oncc' r(.‘])roved 
about it, lie rejdied, “ (\mdonale niihi hoc (jiii fui Mona- 
ds ■ ” ikitonicures has doubtless been mistala'ii for eiiton- 
noii, a funnei, Ijut the true etymology, is from tvrofn'iy 
Tf^rtiv to cut and make incisions, which was our monk's de- 
light, who is described as a mighty trcnelicr-man. 

In the following chapters, a theologian, ])hysician, lawyer, 
and philosopher are consulted. 

ilippolhad('ns the theologian may perhaps he Phili]) 
Shuanzerd, alias Mc^'incthon ; for he speaks too much like 
])!'()( c .‘iint to he the king’s confes.ior ; :<cither could Mont- 
lue be su])])osed to*desire his advice. 

’"Jlondibilis, the physician, is doubtless Gulitdmus Rondc- 
letiii«. Thuacius remarks, in ^Lhe thirl y-cighth hook of his 
history, that Gul. Roiidelc^ of Montju ilicr died 1566, and 
that though lie was a learned physician, Rabelais had sati- 
rized him ; he a*dds, that indeed llic Avorks (if Uondelet do 
not answer llu‘ expectation which the world had of him, nor 
the reputation whieli be had gained ; and his treatise of 
fishes, which is the best that hears his name, was chiitly the 
work 01 Gul. I’elissier, Rishop of Montjadlier, who was cast 
irr«v/ prii^on for being aprotestant. However, Rabelais makes 
him display much learning in his discourse to Panurge. 
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I am not so cci^Lain of the man whom T^-o|^ilio^iiii per- 
sonates ; he calls him an E])hcc1u; and i^yrrhoiieaii jdiilo- 
sojdier. I find that, J'ctriis llamus, ©!• de la Kamee* a^■^(L’T- 
W'ards massacred at. I'aris, had written a book ai^ainst 
Aristotle, and we have al,sO his*lo<;ic ; but as he is meniioned 
by Jupiter in the proloj^iie to the IdiirtJj laflok, by tlio nanie 
of Rameau, where his ^fspute with Petrus Chdandius, and 
his beinjj named ,J*etcr are also menlioiiody*! am in doubt 
about it,. Moliero has imitated tlie seem* between "J'rouillo- 
gan and Pan urge, in one of hi?4 plays, tAid M. de la Pontainc, 
the story of Hans Carvel, and tha^. ©f tlie cR'vil of^ 
Fcaguclantl, in liis inimitable Contt's ct Xouvcdles. 

There was a jack-pudding in France^ in that age, called 
Triboulct, •but 1 believe that the fool, whom our author 
describes in the 38th chapter, is one more considerable, 
though less famous. 1 cannot guess why he has heaped u]> 
so many adjectives on that fool, unless it be to show llu 
excess of his folly, *and k) mock some of tlie authors of tliai 
age, who often bestowed a large train of such unnecesbiti \ 
attendants on a single noun .substantive. 

Marotte is a word very much used by the F rcnch - 

ing a fool’s bauble or club, and tlie word Fou, given by 
Rabelais to Triboulct, iin])lies a mad, erack-braiiu‘d, or in- 
considerate man, and also a jester; the word idiot beinu 
more used in P'rench, for what we ])ropeii\ call a •fool : now 
Clement Marot, the best ])oet in the reign of Francis J., 
whose valet de chainhre he was styled^ was a notable jesici. 
and is said to have jdayed many merry tricks •hat bordered 
.somewhat on extravagance ; besides, npinj’ among tht' Viilgai 
mistaking the enthusiasm of potds for madness, have but a 
small o])inion o[ the wisdom of most of them. Rut tlmsc 
considerations do nq/. seem uf me strong cnon*h to make me 
believe tjj^at Rabelais would hav^ jiassed .so sevc're a ceiisiirt 
on that poet, who was then hut laUdy deai[, an exile for Ids 
religion, and had made lionourable mention of 1dm in lu' 
works, they being undoubtedrty inlfmatf iriends. 

Jud^e Rridlegoose, who decide<.|, causes by tlie chance oi 
dice^ gjul was arraigned for prevarication at tlic bar of tin 
parliament of Mirclingois, resembles much a judge of Mont- 
martre, Avho they say coiil^l neither write nor rcaik yet TJad 
been a judge maii^ years ^ an^J being oi^yv called into (jues- 
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in a superior court, owned his it;noranco as to the point 
of writing and reading, but atfirmcd that lie knew the law ; 
fin(J desiring that thct cause of which , an a])i)cal had been 
made from his jurisoliction might be examined, lie was 
found to have done justice, and his sentence and authority 
were contirined. ' llabelais takes notice of such a story, as is 
that of liis Kridlegoosc, vulgarly rt^ported of the ])rovost of 
Montlchery: but though he may allude to^it, and to that of 
the bailiff of Montmartre, w'hidi perhaps may bo the same, 
T believe that his Bridlcgooso is a man of greater conse- 
quence. Considering jthe strong intercession made for him 
by Pantagruel and the others wdiom he shows on tliis stage, 
he may be Guillaume Poyet, -who, by the favour of Jjoyse do 
Savoye, the king’s mother, his client, had been made Loril 
Chancellor of France, and in 1545, being convict(‘d of several 
abuses and prevarications, w'as deprived of his otlice. 

I have saieV before, that the herb Pantagruelion is hemp ; 
Rabelais makes Pantagruel load a, grejit quantity of it (jn 
bdard his ships, and indeed it is one of the most useful 
. things in the world, not only at sea, but also at land, llie 
cuiijl'/ nnd pleasing description of that plant makes uj) the 
rest of this third book. 

Had not the following translation of the thrc'c first books 
of Rabelais been ready to be published before I was desired 
to give at account of them and of his life, I might have 
printed my observations at the end of each chapter, anti 
have given a more exact commentary. However 1 hope that 
1 have said enough to show that what appears trivial and 
‘ Toolish in that work is generally grave and of moment when 
seriously examined. Yet as I dare not offer my conjectures 
as certainties, principally on a book which has been so uni- 
versally read i.nd admired, ana never till now attempted to 
be explained, I humbly submit all I have said to the judg- 
ment of the learned ; to whom L will esteem myself much 
obliged, y* they will be pleased cither to let me know where- 
in I have erred, or /icminlinicatO to me their remarks on this 
w^ork, which may be printed with the two remaining books 
^yith their naltnes if they please, and a thankful acknosvlcdg- 
nient of the favour. 

!fi*aving first done my. endeavour to satisfy the reader con- 
cerning the meaning of that mysterious history, I hope to be 
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now the more patiently suffered to give some account of t^e 
nature of the fable* the style, and the design *ortt. 

Mankind is naturally addicted to thfc love of fables.* Leng 
before learning had been brought intc^ Greece and Italy, the 
Egyptians, l^ctsians, Araljians, and other eastern nations, to 
enhance the value of truths, which thc^^ did not think fit to 
be prostituteil to the lulgar, hid them under the veils of 
allegories and njutilogues ;•*“ they also used lometimes to lay 
aside tlA3 study and speculatij^n of high mysteries, to divert 
themselves with framing stories wdiiciniad nothing of truth 
in them, and no other design thai? lliost of our roijiaaces. 
Also in the decay of learning, which followed that ^f the 
Roman cm]ure, for want of true history and solid know- 
ledge. inch fed tludr minds with gross fictyms, such as arc 
the legends of monks, and the old sorts of ^omanees. Thus 
two opposite ways, barren ignorance and luxuriant learning, 
leading men often^to the same end, that is, the study of 
fables, their number is ift? great as their original is ancient. 

Herodotus says, that the Greeks had from Egypt th*eir 
mythologic theology. Homer brought from thence tjjat in- 
clination to fables, 'which made him invent ma:/; "Vaings 
about the original and emjdoyments of his gods; and Py-^ 
thugoras and Pluto learned also there to disguise their philo- 
.sojdiy. 

Thus our author calls his wTitings PythagoricaPsymbols in 
the prologue to his lirst book ; and not without reason, ginee 
as I have made it a])pear, the cliief pi4rt of them is mysteri- 
ously written. Rjit wjiat those ancient philosophers d^l 
through a reverence of nature, ours did through necessity; 
being forced to keep such a medium as that benight be un- 
derstood by all readers in m§st parts of his book, yet by few 
persons in others, afid might secure himself fiom the attacks 
of liis ciijmics by the ambiguity of his sense. 

Lucian tells us, that faEles were so much in vogue in As- 
syria and Arabia, that there *>vcre persons whoso only profes- 
sion it was to explain them to the people ; and Kr}>enius as- 
sures, that all the world togcthciv never ]>rodueed so many 

8ci\mt iiiiiiiictiiTi esse naturn aportnm nudamqiic exposition 
nem suL; quo; sicut viilgaribiis kuniinum sensibus iiitelleclum sui vario 
renun tegrriinc opcrimeiitoquigsnbtraxit, iia. a pru(lentjbus«arcanriu« 
voluil per fabulosa tractari. Macroh, in Somn. Sciv* lib. i. 
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]<oets as ihc latter. As for IVrsia, Strabo says, that teachers 
there used to gi\e to their disciples precepts of morality wrap- 
ped up in fictions. The (jymnosophists of India are said, by 
Diojjeiies I iacTtius, to have delivered their jihilosojdiy in enit^- 
mas. So that the learned llaetiii? thinks, that when Horace 
said, fabulosus Hydas]>es, it was chiefiy because its spring? is 
in JVrsia, and its mouth in India, »<*oun tries throuj^h which 
it flows, wh(ise inhabitants were lovers of fables : and 
indeed it was fiom tlie Tersit^ns, as that prelate observes, 
that those of Miletupi in Tonia learned first to frame those 
ji morons fictions wliich were afterwards famous throiiirh 
(irecce and Italy, by the name of Milesian fables, wdiich, 
with ‘-millions more of insig^nif. ant voluminous lies, arc lost 
and fore:otten, as well as their authors ; the name of the best 
of whom, called Aristide's, hardly survives his writinft^. He 
lived doubtless roefore Marius and Sylla’s ^vars ; for Sisenna, 
a Roman historian, had latinised his fables-, which were very 
obscene, yet the delight of the Remans. Photius, ir 
his RibliothcMjue, has <Tiven an extract of a fabulous stor 
c()m])osed by Antonius Hiogenes, whom he thinks to ha\x 
liv^^^lj^spme time after Alexander. It treats in prose of the 
loves of Hinias and Dercyllis, in imitation of Horner’s 
•Odysseis, and relates man}’ incredible adventures ; its author 
also makes mention of one Anti])hanes, w^lio before had 
written injhat nature, and wdio, perhaps, may be a comic 
j)oet, \' horn the ^cof^rapher 8teph anus says to have WTitten 
some such relations. 

These are^thouf^ht b) have been the models of what Lucius, 
UiUcian, Jamblichus, Achilles Tati’is, a^d Damasius have 
written in that kind, not to speak of Heliodorus, Bishop of 
T,icca, who,- und('r Arcadlus and Honorius, wrote the adven- 
tures of Thea^^^cncs and Charidea, some passa{?es of which 
have been co])ied by (luariri, and the author of Astrea. 

Our Britons about that time hy-ve nf)t been hehind-hand 
with other nations in writing such hooks. Theleisin, whom 
some place among thp hjwrds, because he made some prophe- 
cies in verse, lived about the middle of the sixth century, 
and, as well £is M(dkin, wrote fabulous histories in Welsh, of 
Britain, King Arthur, Merlin, and the Knights of th(?*Raund 
T.i^Me. Those of Geoffrey of Monmouth have not much 
more the appearance oi truth ; ahd as much may be said 
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of what Gildas, a AVolsh monk, writ of Kin" Arthur, 
ceval, and Lanccditt. 

The Freiicli,'" some time after, had also their Iambus ro- 
mance of tlie heroic deeds of Charles the Great and ^lis 
Paladins, said to he tin; work of T^irpin, Archbisho]) of 
llhcims : but%t was written about two hin^dred years after 
him: and was followed Jby many morP as false, which jet 
pleased the pcojile of tSose times, more simple and i^noran’ 
yet than tliose >vho wrote thym. Tlicn noi^e endeavouring 
to get fjood memoirs to Avritc^triie history, and men fiiidin!:i 
matter more easily in their fancy, historian^ ch'generaled 
into romancers, and the Latin tongfte*fell into as muc^i ^on- 
tcm])t as truth had done before. Then the Troubadours''^'' 
comics and contours of Provence, who were the writi'rs that 
practised what is still called, in the southern»parts of France, 

le guay saber," or the gay science, b})reld all over lliat 
kingdom their stuiiies and new sort of j)oetry of all kinds, 
composed in the Il^imanz language, which w^as a mixtiuv of 
the Gallic, Teutonic, ancl Latin tongues, in which the kiUer 
avas su])erior, so that, to distinguish it from that usually 
spoken through the other jiarts of the Gauls, it kcM the 
name of llomaiiz. 

The Germans, as Tacitus relates, used to sing the heroic* 
deeds of HerAdes, when they went to fight. The ancient 
inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden and Norway had fabulous 
stories, which they engraved in old llunic characters upon 
large stones, of which some are still to be seen, ddic most 
usual diversion at their feasts was to ning in rhyming verse 
the brave deeds o£ thek ancient giants. These sfoi^cs used 
to draw tears from the eyes of the company : and after that 
being well warmed with good ch«er, to their tears succec^kd 
cries and howliligs, till all a^last fell in confusion under the 
table. The kings &nd jniiiecs fof Denmark, Norway, and 
the nciRhbouring countries, had always their Scaldri; thus 
were called their poets, who used extempore to make verses 
in rhyme, embellished with«fictio»s and allegories,*" upon all 
memorable events ; and those were immediately h’arned and 
sung.by the people. Even some T)f the kings,and queens of 
thoffe Countries were Scaldri, as Olaus Warmius tells us. 

Huet. Orig. (!»•» liomaiis. Jean cle Nostrcilaine des P^i^tes 
Provcncaux. .AppeiidLt de Litoratifrft Kuiiicii. 
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The Indians, Japanese, and Chinese, have an infinite num- 
ber of poet. a.Kl fables, and the latter esteem almost rustic, 
any other way than that of apologues in their conversation. 

Eveii the Turks, to fit themselves for love or war, liavc 
not only the Persian xOmancc,s, but fables of their own de- 
vising, and will tell you that Roland was ic Turk, whose 
sword they still pref erve at Rursa )vith veneration, relating 
the particulars of his life, and the gjcat things he did in the 
Levant. 

The Americans are great lovers of fables ; and near Canada, 
the most wild among them, after their feasts, generally desire 
the fidest, or the greaici.t wit of the company, to invent and 
relate, to them some strange story. Beavers, foxes, racoons, 
and other animals, generally come in for a share in tlic fiction, 
aud the hearers ^pre very attentive to their adventures, the 
relation of whiej^. they never interrupt but by their applause, 
and thus days, and nights are passed with wpial satisfaction 
to the speaker and the hearers. The pcfjple of Plorida, Cu- 
bana, and Peru, excite themselves lo work, and to martial 
exploits, by songs, and fabulous narrations of the great 
achie:s.’craents of their predecessors. Whatever they relate of 
theif‘‘dilgin is full of fictions ; but in this, those of Peru 
fur out-lie the rest, and have their poets, to whom they give 
a name that answers to that of inventors. ^Iso those of 
Madagascar have men, who stroll from house to house to 
recite their composures ; and those of Guinea have their 
tellers of fables, like those of the northern parts of America. 

Thus, as observes Fuetius, from whom 1 have borrowed 
^p'lrt of these nistorical observations .on fables, no nation can 
well attribute to itself dhc original of them, since all equally 
. ha^i^e been addicted to invent some, in the most ancient times. 
There is only this diiference, thjit what was the fruit of the 
ignorance of some nations, cyen in Eurotie, has been that of 
the politeness of the Persians, the lonians, and thc^Orceks. 

When Rabelais lived, all the foolish romances that had 
been made in the barbarous agcsithat preceded his, were very 
much read ; therefore, as he had a design to give a very 
great latitude to his satire,' he thought he could not do better 
than to give it the form of those lying stories, the 'better 
to ^(^cure himself from danger, and at once show their ab- 
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surdities ; also to cause his b()(»k to be the more read, haviiy^ 
perceived that notlfiiig })leascd the people beftef- than such 
writings ; the wise and learned being delighted with tin; mo- 
rality under the allegories, and tlie rest by their o(Idnffl>3. 
This was a good design, and itproveePas effectual to make 
those who hatV any sense throw away thpse gross fables, 
stuffed with wretched talk's of giants, rrmgicians, and adven- 
turous knights, as Mi*guel de Cervantes's^ Don Quixote 
prov(‘d in his coimtry, to root out kiiight-enhntry. 

Thus •Lucian, before him, i^ the storey of the ass, enlarged 
afterwards by the philosopher Apulcius, had ricjiculed Lucius 
of Ikitras ; and, to make it the inAr? obvious, callc^l ^hat 
fahl(‘ by the name of that mythologist, who had written a 
book of strange metamorphoses, which he foolishly believed 
to be true? llahelais seems also to have imitated Lucian’s 
true history, called so by its author by antJphrasis ; though 
some have thought that he had joined it to the treatise in 
which he gives preijepts to write history well, as an example 
of his rules : but he dt'clares, at the beginning of tlial 
incredible history, that his only design was to exj)ose many 
poets, historians, and philosophers, who with im])UiiitT, re- 
lated false things as truth, and used, upon unfaithful relations, 
to treat of foreign countries, asC’tesias and lambulus had done. 

But our histtory is not altogether an imitation of that oi 
Lucian, though it participates of its nature. It is dr«imatic also, 
as that (ircck author says of some of his works; a mixture oJ 
dialogue and cornedy ; of serious matter, and of the ridic^ile: 
of plays of all sorts, whether Trabcata^ Pretext atm, Palliatae 
Togataj, Attellanii^ Tabprnarim, &cc. It is the Sat^rica c 
tlic Greek; the Arelima, the Media, ?iik1 rtic Nova Comoedia 
for sometimes great things are treated by our •author in»i 
manner equal t(J their gnind(»ir ; at others tlu^' are brough 
down to the level 6f the Planifjedia; now and then litth 
more thRo mirth is meant ^ often, also, particular persons an 
reflected on by name ; at others they appear masked anc 
disguised ; and frequently, as in ithc ^iicw conicd?cs of the 
Greeks, the characters are general.'**' ^ It*is likewise llilaro 
tragaalia ; that sort of dramatic cofliposurcs wlgich Rhinthon 
of 'J*afas, about the reign of the first Ptolemy, is said t( 
have invented ; which doubtless got him that name of 
Sifidas in Viv9utv. 
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.^ivcn him by Stcphanus Bysantius, 'which some render Jo- 
cator, but tlinufjfht by Hcsychius'to signify Scurra. 
This llhinthon's fables, of which Donatns” makes mention in 
hi« notes on Terence,' and which Suidas says were thirty- 
eight in number, still* in being Stephanus wrote, were 

imitated at Bonv?. And, as that geographer Says that Ilhin- 
thon turned tragic things into ridicule, an Italian critic^" thinks 
that the Hilar^tragmdia was only ^una tragedia contrafatta 
e di grave rideVtta al piacevolo : e di tragedia, per dir cosi, 
fatta oomedia ; that is, a trjigc'dy turned into a comedy or 
a farce. But, the learned Spmiheiin^“ more properly thinks 
that liliintlion had joihea the comic mirth of the Clreek satiric 
playjiiand interludes to the gravity of tragedy, which may by 
that have got the n&me of mixta. 

Our Rabelais# s work is also a .satire of the kiiicl of those 
which, from Mefiippus, were called Mcnippoean by his imi- 
tator Varro, ttic most learned among the rRomans ; having 
given that name* to that which he made,i# because, like that 
Ch’nic philosopher, in it he had treated of grave matters in a 
merry joking style. That satire, or, as Tully calls it, that 
poema varium et elegans, was at once a mixture of prose and 
several ‘^sorts of verse; of Greek and of Latin; of jdiilology 
I and of ])hiloso])hy. That orator*^ makes him give some ac- 
count of its design and variety ; and without doubt that 
work was far more estimable than the examples whicli he 
followed, if, as Diogenes Laertius says, those of Meni])pus 
were made merely to excite men to laugh, consisting chiefly 
of parodia*, or verses »out of famous authors, and generally 
.*^lomcr, Euri])ides, and such others^ inverted and tagged to- 
gether, sometimes like the cento of Ausonius, and often in 
tW nature 4of our mock songs. Yet, since '^^trabo says 
that by them li^* got the name oft<y7rK(h»yfXoioc/'or Joco-serius,*® 
WQ may believe that there 'vias morality \n them; but that, 
as in our Rabelais, not being obvjous, some thought them 
trifling ; like many in our age, who And it much easier to 
judge and find fault than»to understand. 

Ad Prolog. Ail^’Ipli. ' • Ragion. della Academ. i^ldean. 

Preface suf les Cirsrirs dc Jul. Et tamcii in illis vp^iinbus 

no^^tris, qiisc Meiiippuin imitali, non interjirotati, quadain hilarilate 
c(\£vpcrsiinus. niulta adinista ex intinia philosophia, multa dialcctice 
dicta. AtAidcm. QufX’st. ilh/l, 10. 
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I could that among the other sorts of writing whicli, 
in some tilings, hav*c been imitated by our antlfoi^ I might not 
reckon Petronius Arbiter; yet I onl\ ;say this as to liis im- 
modest) ; lor otherwise, as that consid, under someamorftus 
tictions, has concealed a cU>se and ingc'inous satire on the vices 
that reigned ii! Nero’s court, and was as iiice and good a 
judge of iiolite learning *£18 of dissolutP pleasures, without 
doubt he is to be followed and admin'd : and, indeed, his 
fable was esteemed to belikc^the (ireek satiric poems, which 
Plato says consist(*d of tictio»s whose .hidden sense differed 
very much from the su])erficial signification ^f the words; 
since Macrobius, while he distinguishes fables made bflrtfly to 
please from those that at once (Inert and instruct, has placed 
that of Pt'tronius among the latter. 

Our author's Avorks are also an imitaticp of Democritus 
and of Socrates, if we may com]iare writiirgs Avith actions ; 
for those tAvo pliTlosophers used to be still mfvry, and freely 
ridiculed AvliatoA'ci’^svas a tit subject of raillery : for this rea- 
son (luinlilian says of th(‘ latter. Pitiani vita uniA’ersa u*o- 
niam habere a idetur, (lualis est vitaSocratis and that great 
philosopher, Avho had deserved the name of the Avisest ot 
mc'Ti, was called Scurra liy Zeno, as Tully renders it : yet 
Plato and Xenojilum, his scholars, have not only transmitted 
to us some* of his admirable expressions, but also imitated 
them. And Ave may a])])ly to Kabelais AAhat \'aA'a^sor said of 
that Avise man, “ C’onstans ac perpetuus irrisor mortalium.*’ 

In this, his Avork somcAvhat differs from the greatest part of 
the satires of the Jlomans ; for lie stdilom lejives his ridi- 
culing for their aiigry miling. Their chief design ys less * ‘ 
rally than excite cither indignation or^luAred, faeit indignatio 
vcrsiini.'*" 'Which, caused an ancient gramnrarian to nky; 
“ Satyra dicitur carmen apne^ llomanos nunc 4|uidcm malcdi- 
cum thus calling Satire^^' a iliiling or a slandering poem ; 
and Ovid, excusing himself for not huA'ing Avritten any, gives 
it the epithet of biting. 

“ Non ego monlaci distrinxi carmiu^ queniquam ; 

Ncc meus ullius criiiiina versq^ habet.” 

iip^jfordingly, the authors of the Homan safires generally 
kept the character of censors. Horace has given the gayest 

DictioiH* Lutl^cra. J uven. Sat. 1. -^^Dioiiicd. Lib. 5. tiiiniu 
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air of thorn all to his satires; and in that of Nasidienus, the 
(ioscriptiou Af *che fj^ht between Sarmenifus and Messius, as 
also in some otlicrs, has affected a comic style, lie also tells 
us^ tliat satire ought to be sometimes treated gaily, and at 
others sullenly or graVely ; “ Et sermone opus est, mode tristi, 
saipe jocoso.” Vet in other jda cos 'lie speak.? of the sharp- 
ness of his satires, and owns that they were an ill-natured 
or malicious kind of writing : 

** Tristi Iflcdere versa, 

Pcantolabum scurram, iiomcntaiiu,'3iquc iiopotcm.” Sat. 1. bib. 2. 

Then ho takes notice of the complaint of some against him: 

‘‘ Lividus et inordax vidoor tibi.*’ 

He also observes,, that it is not enough to make a hearer 
laugh : 

“ Erj:o non satis csl risu diducerc lictuni 
Attditoris.” Sat. JO. Lib. 1 . 

Far from this, ho sailh it is a commendable thing to fill a 
man with shame, and, as he calls il, to bark at him if he 
de.ierves it : 

** Si (juis opprobriis dignurn latravcrit.” 

This^tauses another satirist, speaking of Lucilius, whose 
imitator he was, as well as Horace to say, 

“ Ensc vclvit stricto, quotics Lucilius ardciis 
InlVeiniut, rubet auditor cm frigida mens est 
Cnmiuibus.” Jnrvnal, Sat. 1. 

The same, in another place, reflecting on the (h'pravcd 
manners of his age, erins, ‘‘ Difficile est satyram non serilx'i e.” 
Py which he Sufficiently shows what.,was tjie object and de- 
sign of those sorts of poems. 

Now llabclais chiefly pursues his subject by 'jesting and 
exposing, ridicjiling and despi^ng what he thinks deserves 
sucli an usage ; and it is huifc seldom that he makes use of 
railing, or sullen biting rc])roofs. Yet as he has dor^te it in 
some places, we may well say that his work hath something 
of the Roman satire. 

In short, it is a mixture, or, if I may use the expression, 
an olio, of all the merry, serious, satirical, and diverting 
ways of writing, that have hitherto been used. Rut" still 
mitth is predominant in the composition, and, like a pleasing 
tartnoss, gives the whole such a relish, that we ever feed on 
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it an ea^cr appotiio, and can never be cloyed with it. 
It is liUTc, as our laurcat, in his late curious j)rcface*'* con- 
cerning that way of writing, judiciously observes of spine of 
Bon Jonson’s, but such farce as l)equejy,lis that blessing (pto- 
noiinccd by Horace) on bun tlitit shall attempt the like. 

“ Sudet inultum frustraq^c l^fborei 

Ausus idenif*^ 

For, as it is there observTd^, the business (?f farce extends 
beyond liature and probability But then there are «o few 
improbabilities that will a])[)ear pleasant in the representa- 
tion, that it will strain the best invfcn'cion to nnd thcin*out, 
and require the nicest judgment to manage them wdier^thcy 
are conceived. Extravagant and monstnous fancies arc but 
sick dreams, that rather torment than diveri the mind ; but 
when extravagancy and improbability happc.i to please at all, 
they do it to puiiqiose, because they strike oua thought with 
greatest surjirise. 

J^asquier, the most judicious critic that France had in his 
time, was very apprehensive of tliis, and illustrates it with 
two examj)les that concern too much our author, arid the 
point in (|uestion, not to be inserted here. It is in one of 
his letters to the poet Ronsard'*" — 11 n'y a c.elui de nous, 
qui no sf;achc combien h docte Rabelais en folastrant sage- 
inent sur son Gargantua et J'antagrucl gaignade grace parmi 
le peu])le. 11 se trouva pen apres deux singes (fui sc per- 
siiaderent d'en pouvoir fairc tout autant ; Tun sous Ic noai de 
Loon TAdulfy en ses Fropos Rusticpiop. L’autrc sans nom 
en son livre des l|j’anfr(iluches. Mais autant y profita Tun 
quo Tautre ; s’^itant la memoirc de c®s deux livres perdue.” 

That is, ^ All knew to w’hat degree the Icaijied Rabelqis, 
gained the esteem of the nrij^on by his wise trolling on his 
Gargantua and PaiTtagruel ; so(fn after started up a couple 
of apes* who conceived that they could do as much ; viz. 
Leon I’Adulfy in his Propos Rusti(]ucs, and the anonymous 
author of Fanfreluches. Bwt as U1 did the one ifuccecd as 
the other; the memory of those two bodks being lost.” 

Hus work of Rabelais is doubBes*s an original, by imita- 
tingrjTid joining in one so many others. To imitate it, is not 

Mr. Tiite, Preface to A Duke or no Duke.” ^ LeltiJ^de 
Pasqiiicr, liv. L 
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only ppriculosa* plenum opus alcnc, but almost an impossible 
task; nor is' it easily to be delined. We s(‘e that it is liis- 
torieal, romantic, allc^prical, comical, satirical ; but as some- 
tinlcs all these kinds oi‘ writing are united in one passage, at 
others th('y a]^pear severally.* . 

1 might say tliat it is j)artly dramatic ; for ''there appears 
in it a great deal of liction: the dialogues, of which it is full, 
are as many Tr^cdy scones. Eiiroj^e is the stage, and all 
mankind is the subject. The author, with his witty, droll- 
ing prdlogiKis, comes jii betwein every act, as the Sileni and 
the Satiri di(Uin tlie yrcek satiric plays. Or, if you had 
ratlier nave it so, he supplies the ])lace of the chorus in 
some of the old (lomedies. The live books answer (jxactly the 
live acts : and it mif;fht perhaps as easily be made ap])ear 1)\ a 
Dacier, that he Las managed his drama regularly, as by a 
llossu, that the lather of cj)ic poetry has observed a just 
conduct in his Iliads. 

It has the form of an history, or ri^ther of romances, which 
it *acitly ridicules; 1 mean such of them as those ag^es ])io- 
duced which jueceded the restoration of learning. That 
chiefly ha])pened when our author lived ; your Amadis de 
(laule, Lancelot du Lac. Tristan, K 5 Ti(‘ Elcison of Montauban, 
Eor then Kyrie Elcison and Larnlipomenoii, were* 
taken for the names of saints; somewhat like the ej)itomisfjrs 
of (lesner's lUbliotluMpie, who have ascrib(*d Amadis to one 
Acuerdo Olvido. not knowing that these two word.-), which 
they found on the title-])agc of the French version of that book 
were the translator's Spanish motto, tliat signifies remiun- 
Wirance, 'dilivion. Our author seems to hate mimicked those 
books, even in tlieir tifii's, in their division into eliaplers and 
lif'ihc odd ael'ounts of their eontents. I am mudh mistaken 
if in many ])hucs he has not als^ affected their style ; thougli 
in others he displays all tlie'']mrity and elegance A\nieh the 
French tongue, AAhichhehas mueh improved, had at that 
time. 

As for the mixture of (^Id, burlesque, barbarous. Latin, 
Greek, and obsolete Avonls, which is seen in his hook, it is 
justifiahle, as St serves to add to the diversion of the rtader, 
pleased generally the more, the greater is the variety,* prin- 
cipully in so odd a Avork. 

About twenty years before it Avas comjioscd, Tlu'ophilus 
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Folcngi, a, monk born at Mantua, of a noble family who iv 
hardly known now oilier wise than by the name of Merlinus 
Coccaius, had put out his labor Maeaifonicorum, whicji is a 
])oeticnl rhapsody, made uj) of words o^' different lanf;uaj;<?s, 
and treating? of pleasant inatt<?i’s in a comieal style. The 
word maearoiic*in Italian, .sijrnilics a joll^' cl»wn, and macca- 
roni a sort of cakes madf^\ith coarse meal, and cheese, 
as Thomasin'*^ observes. I le jmblished also^-anotlur work, 
wliich hy called, 11 Libro dclln Ciatti, in the same style, and 
another, only macaronic in partf called, (Jliaos del TripeTVno. 

A learned critic’’ has esteemed llyit^ sort of i^\ritin«: to lie 
a third kind of burh'stpie. Nor was Foleiij>i only foflo^’ed 
by his countrymen, as (iaurinns ( ajiella in his Macaroiic do 
Jlimiiii af^efcinst Cabri lie de (jlo^ue Maj^ftj’ue, in lo2() ; and 
(\t'sar IT'sinus, who calls himself Sto])inus,^n his Capriccia 
Maearonica, looO; for tlui learneil W'illiam Drummond, 
author of the History of Scotland, and of some*divine ])oems, 
has left us an injtcfiiou!^ macaronic poenn, called, Polcmo- 
Middinia, jirinted at the 'J'heatre, at Oxford, l()t)l. 

Ilabelais lias imitated and imjiroved some line passaf^es ot 
tliat of Coccains, as w'ell as his style ; though Al. lhiillt.‘t, in 
his Jugement des Seavans, thinks that it would he an impos- 
sible task to preserve its beaut i(‘s in a transhition. • 

The Italians affect those mixed sorts of languages in their 
hurles(jue poetry. They have one sort which, they call 
redan tesca, from the namt* of the jiersons of whom it most 
treats and wdiom it imitates; Oreek, Latin, and lUflian 
making up the composition wdth ad Italian, termination. 
Some have celebrated fiie amotirs of grammarians •and of 
others in that Italo-grceo-latin tongfte :* and I have seen a 
hook in prose in that idiom idioms, intitulefl Hipnerotir-" 
machia di l\)lililo ; ^ioe, ComBatUmento di Aidorc in Sogno ; 
or, the -j^'ight of Love in a Dreaili. 

Dante is full of Latin a»d Frovenzale, of W'hicTi he boasts, 
saying, Namque locutus sum in lingua trina; and^Fctrarcb, 
though more sjiaring of Latin, Ljfs nuii^" French and Pro- 
venzale w'ords, even whole lines of the latter, iioncndovr ne 
ancheye i versi interi, says one ot his countrymen ; and be- 
sides a great number of books of burlesque jJoetry and prose, 
which they have in Liiu^ua Pergamesca, Pologncse, ]i4i- 
lilcg. p. 72. Naude Juggment des Pieces coiilie Aliizariii. 
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duana, Vei^ctiana, liresciana, Veronese, Genouese, Napo- 
li tana, Roinana, Siciliana, Sarda, &e., they sometimes liave 
mixed several of thos^; dialects tof^ether. 

•This mixture of laijpjimi^es, and of odd and fantastic terms, 
has been censured by Vavassor, chiefly, because he ])reteiuls 
that the ancients.never used it, though none will deny that they 
mixed words and vdrses of diflercii/ kinds that lias read of 
their Satura Lanx, or the ttnftrtoivtf. Diomedes says, Satyra est 
carmen quod exvariis pootnatiUus constat; and laicilius, wliorn 
Pliny says to have firs< found out stylum nasi, the way of sjieak- 
ing used in plays, wrpte in a low and vulgar style, mixed 
sonfctlmes with Greek. Plautus has ihinic words, and i'lvcro 
has Greek, particularly in his einstles. Rut to show that odd 
words, such as arc I'ound in our author's burlesque writings, 
have been iisec^ by the ancients, we rw'cd but consult Dio- 
genes Laertius, and we shall find that Democritus allowed 
himself as gf eat a liberty in using odd exjircssions, as in 
laughing at mankind. For he jiad -.-o many particular 
wvirds, that a Greek author made a ilictionary ol' them : his 
biographer relates some of them, and ifesychius has pre- 
served also one or two, wJiich lie had ])rt»hably out of lluit 
dictionaiy that has been lost. Vavassor himself, owns that 
Aristophanes has Verba inusitata, composita ex multi s 
verbis ct sonantibus, and that in his plays, P(‘rsie, 'rriballi, 
Scytha*, jvitria et barbarfi voce utuntur, Laco et 'J’hcssalus. 
That comic ])oct has indeed many words as strange as Ra- 
behiis, as fiptKfKtKt:^ »coa'^, from wdiich the J. at ins have 
made “ coaxi^re ; " thcii hTTOTToif TTOTTOI, TTOTTOI ; I'ui, I’o'i, (TM, Itm; 
riot riof.rio, tw, rlo^ no, rio, rio, r/wionb ; ropo mpo ropo 

Topo ropi) roporiy^, • ropo roporopoXeXiXiy t 

^Birtpor'ty^ \ ^roTTOTTOTTOTroTroroTroi ; rirtrir<nTirp<»i’'i, which are tlu 
various voices of birds. Then helms diminut^ives, as ^nKonrl- 
cioVf Xavrltmv, viruuinv, and if Rabelais lias very long 

words, so has Aristophanes, as liis urul 

many others ; amongst wliich tlic longest is mjide up of 
tw'enty- eight, and begins by ^oTrocorffiaxofrtXaxoyaXtn, 

Also in the Anthologia, grammarians arc called ^tipal^ryoKap- 
XtpfroTToi; and there is ’an epigram by an ancient jioet^all in 
such burlcscjuc, again.-st philosophers, which begins 

0 <P(wavafT7rarTW(u^ pivtyKaraTTV^aytPttoif 

XuKKoyfvnnrp/KfKH, kui XofafiapirapUai^ Ac. 

A great number of long decomposites j\rc found in Greek 
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authors, and if the Latins have used them less. i| is hecauso 
their tongue Avas no*t so happy in linking words together, as 
Quintilian observes. Yet we have many in Plautus that are 
downright burlesque of the same kind, ns Fcrritribaces, Se’l’- 
vilicola*, Plagipatide, Cluninstafidysarcnidcs, kc. 

Wliat shall think of the l*arodim, of which Aristopha- 
nes and Lucian are full|*and which Jufian has used in his 
('a'sars, as many more among the Greeks hayt* done ; those 
Avitticisms being a part of the .salt, Avhich they so much de- 
sired in all jocose and sat iricalf composures. 

As for the puns, clenches, conimclriims, quibbles, and all 
such other dregs or basuird sorts of Avit, that here and*tlicre 
have crc])l in among the infinite number of our author* in- 
genious ai^d just conce})tions, I Avill nof apologize in their 
behalf, other Aviso than by shoAving that A^stophanes and 
Plautus have strcAved them more lavishly through their 
Avorks, Avhich ard ])artly of the nature of th?h. Nor is it 
necessary to mcnticA thd^groal Tully, and many more among 
the ancients, that alloAvecl themselves the freedom of using 
them ; many of those drop])ed in conversation by that orator 
having been thought Avorthy to be made public. They Vere 
doubtless better liked in those times than they arc now, and 
we find them in as great a number in almost all the AATiters of ' 
the last age that pretended to AA'it ; nor have rhetoricians 
refused to teach or use the figure antanachisis. »!^), though 
A\ e may mislike the pun, aat may admire the author, since 
these are but so many small spots, Avliich, far from darkt?n- 
ing liim, illustrate the beauties by Avhi^h they aje placed. 

None can mislike thfc great number of viirious images 
Avhich he gives of the same things, 'or ‘the long train of 
verbs, or substantives, Avhich he often sets together ; indeed, 
in another Av’ork they might •he^ thought rcdlndant ; Am- 
bitiosa o^namenta rescindenda sunt ; but here those terms, 
though they tire often tcohnical, and therefore inst meting, 
arc only used to cause mirth ; and they become our author 
so Avell, that we seldom read*them\)ATi; A^ithout laughing. 

Mirth being .so desirable a thing, sy beneficial to the body 
:ind ^ the mind, and laughing o*ne of the (distinguishing 
ch.'irjiclers of mankind, our author may be said not to have 
advantages! the Avorld a little, in composing this messiy 
trcatis(\ He just^es himself Jn his dedication to Cardinal 
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Chatillon, for his comical expressions, by representing the 
ease which many disconsolate and sick persons had received 
by them ; and he sa^’s before his first book, Le rire est Ic 
p^opre de Thomme; or, as it has been Englished, “To laugh 
is proper to the man.” Evch Ccesar had writ a whole book 
of merry and witty sayings ; and Balsac, a great enemy to 
burlesque, has said” Uue ce n’etoil^ )as peu merit cr du genre 
humain, (jue de rejouir quelquefois Auguste ; “ That man- 
kind was not a little obliged to the man who sometimes 
could'’ make Augustus merry. That emperor, as Macrobius 
tells us, did 'not think it below him sometimes to write 1am- 
podn?, and made one on Pollio, who, knowing it, said, “ At 
ego 4;aceo, non est cnim facile in cum conscribcrc qui potest 
proscriberc.” 

Horace, afteV he has said that it is not enough to make a 
hearer laugh, adds, “ Et est qua'dam haec quocpic virtus.” 

Nor has o'iir author only aimed at miflh, though he has 
partly made it subscr\dent to his chieO^ design. He knew 
that the learned and the ignorant, by different motives, de- 
light in fables, and that the love of mirth being universal, 
the only way to cause his sentiments to be most known and 
followed, was to give them a meny dress. The council of 
Trent began to sit in 1545, and then our author began to 
write. The restoration of learning had made the most 
knowing among the clergy and the laity desire that ])rimi- 
tive Christianity might also be restored. Accordingly I 
iind, that when Ilabelais was at llome,*'^ in 1536, the Car- 
dinal of Trent, who ' was a German, came thither to press 
the pope to a council, and, in our cVutlior’s presence, said to 
Cardinal du Bellay, that the pope refused to grant a coun- 
“cil, but that he would repent it, for the Christian princes 
would take a /ay what they hv*d given to tKc church. The 
universal cry was for the restitution of 'the cup to the laity, 
and of marriage to the clergy ; against indulgences,** pardons, 
&c. This caused Ilabelais to put out these l^ythagorical 
symbols,* as he calls them : that while some of the great 
ones, privately, and tlje protestants, publicly, were endea- 
vouring a thorough reformation, he might insinuate a con- 
tempt of the church of Rome’s fopperies, chiefly* in the 
cJorgy of France, and those that were at the council of 
^ Lettres de Ilabelais i TByesque de Maillezais. 
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Trent ; as also in such of the laity as had wit^ enough 
find out his meaning. And this is what he ^eans, in the 
prologue to his third book, by the conycal account which he 
gives of Diogenes ; who, seeing the inhabitants of Coriirtli 
ail very busy in their preparations for the war, and himself 
not invited to •help them, rolled and tosscjl about his tub, 
that he might not be sai^*to be idle. “ For,” says Rabelais, 

“ 1 held it not a little disgraceful to be onlj' an idle spec- 
tator of so many valorous, ^oquent, and Avarlike persons, 
Avho, in*the view and sight o§ all ]ilu];ppe, act this notable 
interlude, or tragi-comedy.” By the word ploquent, wc* 
may easily judge that this notable* interlude is the •c<?uii- 
cil then sitting. He knew that, in 1534, Calvin having 
dedicated his Institutions to Francis If, the bigots about 
him cunningly persuaded that king nqf^ to read that 
excellent Avork, nor its incomparable preface ; though he 
was otherwise rtbt very religious, having nmde a league 
Avith the Turks, and ioined his fleet to that of Bar- 
barossa, as also chargea his children, in 1535, on pain ,ol’ 
incurring his curse, to revenge his Avrongs on Charles the 
Fifth, Avhom he used to call Satan’s eldest son.®* So, partly 
that his book might not have the same fate, he made it 
mysterious ; and, indeed, that king had it read t6 him, in i 
sj)itc of those Avho told him it Avas heretical. But he was 
so embroiled in Avars, that, perhaps, he dared not favour the 
reformed, for fear of being ser\'ed by the pope like the king 
of Navarre. HoAvcver, even his mother, Loysc dc Sav»ye, 
what devotion soever she shoAved to jicpish fopjicries, seem^ 
to have had but liy;le rospect for them ; for in her journal, 
Avrit Avith her OAvn hand, and kept stHl in the Chambre des 
Comptes alf Paris, arc found tliese Avords c»ncorning S* 
Francis dc Panic : “ Frere Bi-an^’ois de Panic fut par moi 
canonise ; h tout 15 moins j’en^ payay la taxe.” That is, 
‘‘ Friar Tiohn de Paule Av^p sainted by me; at least I ])aid 
the fees for making him a saint.” — ^Yot our author wrote 
not so darkly, but that the mgenious of that age cduld know 
his meaning ; for the very antidoted ^fanfreluches, Avhicli are 
the second chajiter of his first book, show that he treated of 
religtCh, as he had said in the prologue before it. The first 
stanza may perhaps be only designed to make the rest p^jj^s 
51 Mi'inTurps ilo * 
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lor a banter ; but the second mentions the pope and Calvin 
jdainly ; the nrst, “ whose slipper it is more meritorious to 
kiss than to gain pardons and the other, “ from the depth 
issued where they fish for roaches,” (the lake at Geneva,) a 
chuft’who said, “Sirs, for God’s oSake let us forbear doing 
this in the F^rench, “ Qui dit, Messieurs, pour Dieu nous 
en gardons.” I hiivc not the leksiirc to examine now the 
other stanzas, though I can explain some of them. But to 
show that Rabelais was undeiistood when he writ, we need 
but read the verses printed ii. the French before his second 
book ; they are by Hugues Salel,* a man of great wit and 
leaining, who, as I have said, had translated Homer's Iliads : 
ill them he encourages the author to write on, and tells him 
that, under a pleasing foundation, he had so wclj described 
useful matters, »that, if he was not rcwtirdcd here below, he 
should be rewarded in heaven. 

Gross superstition proceeds from ignoitoncc ; so next to 
the first he exposes the latter : but I need not come to par- 
tipulars. I may say that he has satirised all sorts of vice, 
and consequently all sorts of men : we find them all pro- 
miscyiously on his scene, as in Bays’s grand dance in the 
Rehearsal, kings, cardinals, ladies, aldermen, soldiers, kc. 

He saw that vice was not to be conquered in a declama- 
tory war, and that the angry railing lectures of some well- 
meaning men were seldom as effectual to make it give ground, 
as the gay yet pointed railleries of those who seem uncon- 
cerned; the latter convincing us effectually, while the others, 
with their passionate invectives, persuade us of nothing, but 
that they are too angry to direct others. , 

This gay way of* moralizing has also nothing of the dry 
•iTaortifying method of those philosophers who, striving to de- 
monstrate thec’r principles by#causes and a long series of 
arguments, only rack the lAind ; but it? art and delicacy is 
not perceived by every reader : gonsequently many people 
will not easily find out the inward beauties of the works of 
Rabelais ; but ho did not^ intend that every one should per- 
ceive them, though every one may be extremely diverted by 
the outward (j,nd obvious wit and humour. We may aay of 
those hidden graces, what a learned man says of those in 
Horace’s Satires,*® “Quae cum animae plcbciae pcrcurrunt, 
* Heinsius de Sating lloratiana. 
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nec venustatem vi^cnt, ncc necessitatem intcllit- 

gunt. Erudili, pr*'ctcr incrcdibilcm leporem, ad principiuni 
quo nititur recurrunt.” The figure •oxymorum, by which 
things at first appear foolish, thought they are sharp and 
witty, is such a master-pi (x;e in* rhetoric as can be perceived 
by none but tlie skilful. Painting has itft grotesque and 
bold touches, which s/l5m irregular to the vulgar, only 
pleased with their oddness ; while masteijs, through the 
antic features and rough strokes, discover an exact propor- 
tion, a softness and a boldness together, which charm tfiem io 
an unspeakable dcjgrec. So in artful j|‘sts and ironies, hi jhat 
lusus aiiimi and judicious extravagance, what seems* mean 
and absurd is most in sight, and strikes the vulgar * but 
better judgments under that coarse outside discover exqui- 
site wit, just and sublime thoughts, vast IfTaming, and the 
most profound reasonings f)f philosophy. Our author’s first 
prologue has leef me to this observation, by that which ho 
makes concerning JSocrates. Sorbiere,“ who was a man not 
much given to praise the living, and much less the dead, 
applies this to liabelais, owning that his satire is the most 
learned and universal that ever was writ ; and that it aTso so 
powerfully inclines our minds to mirth, that almost all those 
whom he had known, that had been much conversant with 
it, had gained by its means a method of thinking agreeably 
on the most profound and melancholic matters.. Thus it 
teaches us to bear adversities gallantly, and to make them 
our diversion rather than attack them directly, and wifh a 
concern which they are not worthy to c!luse. “ Eidiculum acri 
pleniusac melius magn^ plerumque secat res,” saysilorace. 

It is true, that those whose terajfer •inclines them to a 
stoical severity will not have the same taste ? and, indecu, 
rallying seldom o^ never bfec(^es them; ^lut those w'ho 
woidd j)cnefit themselves by the perusal of Rabelais need 
not imitate his buffoonery ; and it is enough if it inwardly 
move us, and spread there such seeds of joy as w^l produce 
on all sorts of subjects an ififinite'numbQr of pleasant reflec- 
tions. In those places that are moat dangerous, a judicious 
rcad^ will curb his thoughts anS desires, considering that 
the way is slippery, and thus will easily be safe ; with wise 
reflections moderating his affections. It is even^ bctter*to 
^ Sorberiana. 
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ilrink some tno stron" wines, tempering them with water, 
wliicli makes them bnt the more pleasant, than to confine 
ourscOves to flat and i'nsipid licjuors, which neither aftcct the 
})ulate nor cheer us A^ilhin. The Homan ladies used to view 
the wrestlers naked in the cif‘quc,'nnd one of them discreetly 
said, that a virtuous woman was not more 'scandalized at 
their sight, than at that of a statufi;* of ^vhich great numbers 
were naked in ;ill places. 

Thus the sight of those females at Sparta, who danced 
naked’ being only covered wiin the public honesty, made no 
ill impression on the beholders. We pass over, with 
as much ease, the impurities of our historian, as we forgive 
to excellent painters nudities, wliich they too faithfully re- 
present ; and we may only admire and fix our eyes on the 
other parts of tli"3 piece. Omnia sana sanis. The wise can 
benefit themselves even by the worst of books, like those 
ducks of Pontus, to whom, as Aulus Gcllius says,'^’^ poisons 
arc rather wholesome than hurtful, or those bees of Pliny, 
that, being gifted by nature with the virtue of the psilli,^^ 
could usefully feed on the juice and substance of the most 
venoiVious weeds. The learned Jesuit, who, in favour of his 
friend Balsac, writ a treatise against burlcscpie, cannot for- 
bear granting as much, since he says,'*® “ Scriptures nostri 
quovis genere librorum, etiam non optimorum, aucupantur 
utllitatcm aliquam, et omnes imdiquc flosculos delibant : 
quo fere pacto ininccjis olim poetarum legerc se gemmas ex 
Enftiano stercore dicebat.” 

I’he age in which crtir author wrote was not so reserved in 
words as this, and perhaps he has nbt so much followed his 
own genius in makihg"use of gross or loose cxiiressions, as 
has endeavoured to accommodate his way of writing to 
the humour of the people, n.ot excepting a part of the clergy 
of those times. Now we ought not to blame those authors 
who wrote in former ages for differing from us in several 
things ; since they followed customs and manners which 
were then generally received, though now they seem to us 
improper or unjust. To discover all the beauties in their 
works, we must aw hile lay aside the thoughts of our •prac- 
tice, if it contradicts theirs ; otherwise all books will be very 

5’ Lib. 17. cap.. 16. ^ J^ib. 21. cap. 13 

F. VavassBor de Ludicra Dictione. 
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short lived, and th^ best writers, being disheartened with 
the thoughts of the speedy oblivion or contempt of their 
works, will no longer strive to describe an immortal /ame, 
which fantastic posterity would deny t^^'m. • 

Some would altogethgj* .forbid the perusal of our author. 
Du Verdier, in* his Bibliothcquc, which gives an account of 
all those that had writf.en in French, till about the year 
1.085, has inserted a large invective made ag^ainst Rabelais, 
by an guthor whom I have, discovered to be Schoock 
these are his words : “ DtinaJh vel apud illos sit Rabulesus 
cum suo Pantagruelismo, ut scurrilis^hominis gscurrili voce 
abutar. Certe, si quid callet bona‘ artis, cogatur in cjife fan- 
dem se cxiTcerc alioqui tarn impius homo quam publictWsuis 
nofariis libcllis pestilens, &,c. Neque sethel dcploravi homi- 
nis sortem, qui in tanta literarum luce tamriensis sese viti- 
orum Icnohris immergit.” Others, principally of the papist 
clergy, have not t)een more kind to him, of wliich he him- 
self complains in s(?me j^Jaccs of his book, much like an au- 
thor whom he accuses of filching, in his first prologue. Jt 
is Angeliis Politian, a famous Latin poet who lived a little 
before him, and was also a priest and a prebend ; Ik? was 
a great admirer of Plautus, whose perusal the Florentine 
preachers w^ould not allow in the universities. So, partly on « 
that account, he expresses himself in these terms. 

“ Sed qui nos damnaiit, histriones sunt maxirrii, 

Nam Curios simulant, vivunt Bacchanalia. 

Hi sunt praecipuc quidam clamosi, leves, 

Cucullati, ligiiipcdos ciiicti funibus^ 

Supcrciliosmn, in^rvicervicum pccus ; 

(jiii, quod au aliis ct habilu ct victi; digsentiunt, 

Tri^ique viiltu vendunt sanctimonias, 

Censuram sibi quandam, ct t}^annidcm occu^nt, 

Pavidamquc j)lcbcm tcriitai^ minaciis.” * 

EpisU lib. 7. 

In which verses, by thS way, he has made use of a word 
which an ancient critic, also an admirer of Plautus^ mentions 
as burlesque.®^ But to show thaf our* author’s way of writ- 
ing ^s not of the kind of those >yhich ancient philosophers 
havc!"Condemncd, wc need but consider that there is at least 

60 iji Pj^Ij Hamel, p. 31. Cum KvpravKtva mirati sumgs, 

incurvicervicum vix a risu ddfendimas.-^QuiMti/tan. 
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as much hoklncss and impurity in that very Plautus, and 
the ancient Greek comedy. Yet Cicero, whom all must 
grant to be a great* judge of good writing and morality, 
speaking of the merry or ridiculing way of writing which 
was to be condemned, opp&ses 4;o it that of Plautus, the 
ancient comedy,* and the books of the disciples of Socrates. 
These are his words : “ Duplex oiWiino cst jocandi genus : 
unum, illiberale, petulans, flagitiosum, obscernum : alterum, 
elcgans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum. Quo genere non 
modo I'lautus nostor et Atftcorum antiqua comeudia, sed 
etiam philos'^phorum Socraticorum libri referti sunt.” 

Aftbr all, as I could wish that some expressions, 
whioh I will not only call too bold and too free, but even 
immodest and profUnc, had not been in this book, 1 would 
not have thostf* persons to read it whose lives are so well 
regulated, that they would not employ a moment of which 
they might n6t give an account without blushing ; nor those 
whose minds, not being ripened by y^irs and study, are 
most susceptible of dangerous impressions. Doubtless they 
may do much better than to read this book. 

Some, therefore, will think, that either it was not to be 
translated, or ought to have been translated otherwise ; and 
that, as in the most handsome faces there are always some 
lines which we could wish were not there; so, if those 
things, which here may shock some persons, had befen 
omitted or softened, it would more justly and more generally 
have pleased : I suppose that the translator would have 
done so, had he not been afraid to have taken out some ma- 
terial thing, hid under the veil of some unhappy expression, 
instead of taking away'a bare trifle. 

But as what may be blameable in this book bears no pro- 
portion with flic almost inflnUe number of admirable and 
useful things which arc to be found in it-, the ingenious 
ought not to be deprived of it.— ^.Lucian’s works, notwith- 
standing a thousand passages in them against modesty and 
religion, have been banded down to us by the primitive 
Christians, which they would not have done, had they not 
been sensible that they Could do much more good "than 
harm. 

The art of writing has Siused much mischief, which made 
the ancients say, that its inventor had sown serpents’ teeth. 
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Yet who would be without the use of letters ?| I-Ve may as 
well cut out OUT tongue, that world of wickedness, as it is 
called in scripture. Weak minds may’ turn good things to 
the worst use, and even sacred writings have produced ill 
effects : readers are often«more Blameable than authors, and 
should like bees gather honey out of ppetkial flowers, in- 
stead of sucking the poisoh like spiders. The cause of the 
ill actions of most men is not in books, but •in the wicked 
disi)osition of their hearts ; aftid the soft melancholy with 
which the most chaste romances often cloud the mind,* thus 
making way for violent passions, is much morc*to be feajed 
than a work of this nature. * 

As long as those and some of our pla][s are in the hands 
of the weaJtcr sex ; that Catullus, Ovid, Juvenal, and Mar- 
tial are learned by heart in schools by men ?liildrcn ; and a 
thousand other books, more dangerous, prostituted to the 
ignorant vulgar ; llabelais’s works, in which there is more 
morality, as well a^ more wit and learning, than in most 
that are read, may be allowed a place among the best. 
“Verbis offendi morbi aut imbccillitatis argumentum est,” 
saith Cicero : and we may say for our author, like .ASiso- 
nius, “ Cui hie Indus noster non placet ne legerit ; aut cum 
legerit obliviscatur ; aut non oblitus ignoscat.” A learned 
and pious Englishman,®^ who was a bishop in France in the 
ol^ times, and wrote almost as freely as Rabelais, says, 
“ Miiltitudinis imperitse non formido judicia, mcis tamen 
rogo parcant opusculis. — In quibus fuit propositi semper k 
nugis ad bona transire scria.’* Solombn bids us not speak 
in the ears of a fooi, for •he will despise the wisdom ^f our 
words. As^our author speaks to none of those, his book 
may be as useful as it is diverting; provided, have said, 
that a reader curb liis thoughffe ia some few passages, which 
a man qf sense will easily do, and I recommend it to no 
others. * 

Peter MoTTE4irx. 

N.B. At the end of the late Frejioh editions of Rabelais, 
withoiit the least reason, the Dipsodes wer<3 said to be 
Lorrains, Friar John was said to be Cardinal de Lorraine. 
Clargantua was said to be^rancis Gran gousicr, was sal^ 

Joan Saresberiensis, in I^licratico Nugis Curial. 
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"to be XII. Great marc of ^Garfijantua, Madame 

(i’Estampes. Her Trippa, a j^rcat magician. Hippotha- 
deuft, the king’s cofiifessor. Leriie, Brcssc. Loupgarou, 
Amiens, l^antagrml, Henr)’^ II. Sybil of Tanzoiist, a court 
lady. Panurge, Cardinal d’Amboise. Picroehole, Pied- 
mont. Salmygon(lin, Benefices. Theleme, Protocol of the 
council of Trent. Xenomanes, tlib chancellor. 

These are nil the names said to belong to these three 
books, and unjustly called a^key to them. 


THE LIST 

OF 

SOME OF THE NAMES 

MENTTONET) TN THE FITIST, SECOND AND THIRD HOOKS 
OF RABELAIS, EXPLAINED IN THE PREFACE. 


The antidoted franfrelu- 
ches . . . . 

Grangou^ier 

Gargamelle .... 

1/ 

r 

Gargaatua . . . . 

"•Badebec v . . • . 

I 

v 

Pantagruel .... 
Panurge . . . . 

Friar John of ^ tjie fun- 
nels 

Utopia .* . . ‘ . 

Bcussc . . • # • 

Ferron . . . . 

Bibarois .... 


A satire on the pope, em- 
peror, &e. 

John d’Albret, King ol 
Navarre 

Catherine dc Foix, Queen of 
Navarre 

Henry d’Albret, King of 
Navarre 

Margaret de ‘Valois, his 
Quee];i 

Anthony dc Bourbcgi 
Montluc, Bishop of Va- 
lence 

‘’Cardinal Cliatillon, also 
Martin Luther 
Navarre 
Albret 
Bearn 
Vivarez . 
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Picrocholc .... King of Spain 
liCrne ..... Spain 
Ca^-Lakcrs of Lerne . . The Popish priests 

7 W cakes .... Eread inrcomm union 
Truands of I.erpe . ' • . The Spanish army 
I’hilip Marais, Viceroj^^of^ Philip, sqp *10 the Mares- 
Pa])eligossc . . * . ^ chal of Navarre 

I'heodorus, the physician for > Bcrthaud, a #)rotestant di- 
tbe brain . . . v vine 

White and blue, Gargan- ^ Innocenac, piety, Bishop of 
Ilia’s colours . . Maillezais’s coiours 

Epislemon .... Huffy, Bishop of Olcron 
Anticyrian hellebore . . The Holy ^Scripture 

\’inc of Seville . . . ('up in the Eucharist 

.lanotus do Bragmardo . . Ccnalis, BishSp of Avranchcs, 

^ also a head of a college 

Ciargantua’s Mare . . A lady 

Master beggar of ^t. An- ^ The provincial father of that 

thony . , . .5 order • 

Idrick Gallct . . . Constable of Navarre, also 

ITlrick Zuinglius 

Giants .... Princes 
(Jargantua’s Shepherds . Lutheran jircachers 

The medlars . . . The reformers 

The thirstiness of Gargantua'j The cry for the restitution 
and the great drought at 5' of the wine in the Eu- 
Pantagruel’s birth . . ' charist 

The Limosin scholar . . Ilclisaifte, a pedantic author 

'J'hc catalogue of the bboks^ A satire on some bc«)ks in 
in St. Victor’s library at 5' that "library, now one of 
Paris . . . fhe best in F^tincc 

The cause bctwecwi Kiss-^ Js trial between the mother 
breech and Suck-fizzle . > of Francis I. and Const. 
• y Bourbon 


Kiss-breech . . . Po^^ct, chancellor , 

Suck-fizzle . . , Montheion, lord-keeper 

Thauinast, the English Scho- ^ Sir .Thomas More, and llie- 
iar • . . . ,S ronymus Cardan 

The Dypsodes . . . Nctj^erlanders 

The city of the Amaurqjtcs Terouenne 
The Amaurotes .• . . ^ Picardy ^ 
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•Loupgaront .4 • 

The giants armed with free- ) 
stone . . • . . ^ 

King Anarchus mac^^ to cry-j 
green sauce in a canvdife > 
jacket . • . .y 

The Almyrods . 

Pantagruel cohering an army ^ 
with his tongue . . ^ 

The* sickness of* Panta-^ 
^uel ^ ... -I 

Tlielolony of Utopians sent^ 
into Dypsodic . . . ) 

Salmygondin 

Sybil of Panzdtist . . ^ 

Raminagrobis 

Enguerrant .... 
Tlie Ogygian Islands . 

Sammalo .... 


The towii of Liliers 
Castles near Liliers, Saint 
Omer, &c. 

B^oors that sheltered tiiein- 
lelves the»e 

BAj^aume 

Anthony Bourbon, obtaining 
clothes for his army 

His disgust 

His vassals in Pieardy, set- 
tled in the Low Countries 
Montluc’s abbey • 

St. Theresa, a mm. Virgo 
Vend a, &c. 

Cretin, an old poet 
Mcyistre^et, historiographer 
Jersey, Guernsey, &tc.. 

St. Malo 


HefTrippa. . . . Henry Cornel. Agrippa 

Hippothadeus . . . Philip Melancthon 

Rondibilis . . . • Rondeletus, a physician 

Trouillogan . . . Petrus Ramus 

Triboule^ . . , . A jester thus named 

Judge Bridlegoose . . Chancellor Poyet 

H^rb Pantagruelion . . Hemp. 
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BOOK 1. 

THE INESTIMABLE LIFE OF TlIE 
r. HEAT GAll(5^NTLA, FATnEll OF P AN :jAG HTTEL, 
HERETOFORE COMPOSED DY M. ALCOFRIBAS/ 
ABSTRACTOR «F THE QUINTESSENCE, 

A BOOK F Uli L OF P A N T A G R U E H S M. 


TO THE HEADERS. 

Good friends, my readers, who peruse this book, 
Re not offended, whilst on it you look : 

Denude yourselves of all deprav'd affection, 

For it contains no badness nor infection : 

’Tis true that it brings forth to yom no birth 
Of any value,«but in ])oint of mirth ; 

Thinking therefore how sorrow might your mind 
(^onsuiftc, I could no apter subject find ; 

One inch of Joy surmounts of grief a s^an ; 
Recause to laugh is proper to the man. 


THE AUTHOR'S PROROGUE. 

Most •noble and illustrious drinkert, and you thrice precious 
pockified blades, (for to you, and none else do 1 dedicate my 
writings,) Alcibiades, in that dialogue of l^lato’s, which ^ 
' Alcofribas^I^ttsier, anagram of trail ^cis Knbelais. 
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, entitled, ‘‘ 1 ic Banquet,” whilst he was setting forth the 
praises of his schoolmaster, Socrates, (without all question 
the . prince of pliilosophcrs,) amongst other discourses to 
that purpose said, that he resembled the Sileni.® Silent of 
old were little boxes, like those we now may sec in the shops 
of apothecaries , painted on the outside with wanton toyish 
figures, as harpies, satyrs, bridled geese, horned hares, 
saddled ducks, flying goats, thiller harts, and otlier sucli 
counterfeited pictures, at pleasure, to excite people unto 
laugiitcr, as Silenus himself, who was the fostcr-fatlujr of 
good Bacchus, was wont to do ; but within those capricious 
caskets called Sileni, were carefully preserved and kc‘]>t 
maiiy rich and fine drugs, such as balm, ambergrecse, amu- 
mon, musk, civet, with several kinds of precious stones, and 
other things of great price. Just such another thing was 
Socrates : for to have eyed his outside, and esteemed of him 
by his exterior appearance, you would not have given the peel 
of an onion for him,^ so deformed he wai in body, and ridicu- 
lous in his gesture, lie had a sharp pointed nose,'^ with the 
look of a bull, and countenance of afool; he was in his carriage 
simple, boorish in his apparel, in fortune poor, unhap] )y in 
his wives, unfit for all offices in the commonwealth, always 
laughing, tippling, and merry, carousing to every one, with 

2 iS'i/eni.] From SiXXwivw, to jeer, banter, scoff at. 

3 You would not have giventhe iteel of an onwnjor Ecce unum ea- 
lainum qui non valet unum oignonum. This pen^s not worth an onion, 
saxi 3 a raw school-boy, at the College (School) of Navarre, mcntioneil 
by Corderius in his Do comipti Sermonis emendatione (Edit, 1539.) 
This expression, so injurious to the honour of that excellent root, could 
never bavejts rise from the Loire, i. e, in the htart of France. This 
proverb, therefore, is here rectified by Rabelais, who does not say. 

You would pot have given the 'pecl of an onion for hink;” no, for the 
peelings or coat^ of an onion are the onion itself. But he says, “ You 
would not have given the heard of an onion fgr him.” Lc coupcau, 
not la pelurc : Lc coupeau, from couper, is the fibrous part which you 
cut away, where the root was, our gardeners call it the beard, a thing 
of as little value as anything you can name. The celebrated Moiis. 
Menage, ir. his Origin of the French Tongue, at the word Coupeau, 
does, indeed, explain ^labclais’s Coupeau d’Oignon by Pelurc d’Oignon, 
and so too, tlic excellent translator of this book. Sir T. U. calls it tlie 
peel of an onion : but they are boUi in the wrong, for “ la pelurc ho 
leve, ct ne se coupe point.** What’s peeled is raised^ not cu\ ; now, 
Rabelais uses the word cut, ergo, etc. 

' * Sharpi pointed nose. Yet, in all the»nntique gems, he is represented 
with a blunt, round, bottle-uose. 
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continual gibes and jeers, the better by those nlc^s to con-, 
ceal his divine knoArledgc. Now, opening tnis box you 
would have found within it a heavenly aad inestimable c^rug, 
a more than human understanding, admirable virtue^ 
matchless learning, invincilde courage, inimitable sobriety, 
certain contentment of mind, perfect assurai\^ec, and an in- 
credible disregard of all^tiiat for which tnen commonly do 
so much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil^ and turmoil 
themselves. , 

Wherdlmto (in your opinion ^doth thijj little flourish -of a 
preamble tend ? For so much as you, my goo^l disciples, 
and some other jolly fools of ease ancl leisure, reading Ifie 
pleasant titles of some books of our invention, as Garg^in- 
tua, Funtagrucl, Whippot, the Dignity of Codpieces, of 
Tease and liacon, with a commentary, kc., iwe too ready to 
judge, that there is nothing in them but jests, mockeries, 
lascivious discoursi', and recreative lies ; because the outside 
(which is the title) in usually, without any farther inquiry, 
entertained with scofling and derision. But truly it is 
very unbeseeming to make so slight account of the works 01 
men, seeing yourselves avouch that it is not the Iwbit 
that makes the monk, many being monasterially accoutred, 
wlio inwardly are notliing less than monachal ; and that there 
are of those that wear Spanish caps, who have but little of 
tlie valour of Spaniards in them. Therefore is it, that you 
must open the book, and seriously consider of the matter 
treated in it. Then shall you find that it containcth things 
of far higlier value than the box did premise ; that is to say, 
that the subject th('rcof«is not so foolish, as by' the t^tle at 
the first sight it would appear to be. • * 

And put 1*hc case, that in the literal sense you meet with 
purposes merry and solacious ^nojugh, and consequently very 
corrcs})ondcnt to the!ir inscriptions, yet must not you stop 
there as^t the melody of, the charming Syrens, but endea- 
vour to interpret that in a sublimer sense, Avhich ]>ossibly 
you intended to have spoken* in tke jollity of yofir heart. 
Did you ever pick the lock of a cupboard'to steal a bottle of 
wine Qut of it } Tell me truly, and,* if you did,jcall to mind 
the countenance which then you had. Or, did you ever see 
a dog with a marrow-bone in his mouth, — the beast of alj 
others, says Plato, lib. 2, de llepublita, the most phllosophi- 
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/*al? If 3^4 have seen him, you might have remarked with 
what dc^votion and circumspectnoss he ‘wards and watchcth 
it ; 'ji^ith what care he kccj[)s it : how fervently he holds it : 
how prudently he gpbbcts ft : with what affection he breaks 
it : and with what diligence he gucks it. To what end all 
this ? What m.oveth him to take all theso pains ? What 
arc the hopes of his labour ? Wi.at doth he expect to reap 
thereby ? Nothing but a little marrow. True it is, that this 
little is more savoury and delicious than the great quantities 
of other sorts of mjat, because the marrow, (as Galen tes- 
tificth, 3, fqpult. nat. and 11, de usu partium) is a nourish- 
mvsnt most perfectly elaboured by nature. 

Iji imitation of this dog, it becomes you to be wise to 
smell, feel, and have in estimation, these fair, goodly hooks, 
stuffed with high conceptions, which though seemingly easy 
in the pursuit, arc ill the cope and encounter somewhat diffi- 
cult. And then, like him, you must, by a sedulous lecture, 
and frequent meditation, break the bono, and siick out the 
iparrow ; that is, my allegorical sense, or the things I to my- 
self propose to be signified by these Pythagorical symbols ; 
with assured hope, that in so doing, you will at last attain to 
be both well-advised and valiant by the reading of them : 
for, in the perusal of this treatise, you shdl find another 
kind of taste, and a doctrine of a more profound and abstruse 
consideration, which will disclose unto you the most glorious 
doctrines and dreadfid mysteries, as well in what conccrncth 
our religion, as matters of the public state and life economical. 

l)o you believe, upon your conscience, that Homer, whilst 
he wj^s couching his Iliads and Odyssqs, had any thought 
upon those allegories, which Plutarch, Heraclides Ponticus, 
Eustathius, ' Comutus, squeezed out of him, and which 
Politian® filched again from, them ? If you trust it, with 
neither hand nor foot do you come near to my opinion, which 
judgeth them to have been as little dreamed of by Homer, 
as the gospel sacraments were b)’' Ovid, in his Mctamorjffio- 
sis ; thohgh a certain gulligut friar,® and true bacon-picker 

® WAic/k Politian Jilchedi,'] M. Ic Ducliat plainly proves that Rabelais 
wrongs Politian ve^ much by this expression (derobdj and ' that he 
did it to pleasure his friend Budoeus, who, it is well known, was jealous, 
as well as his friend Lascaris, of Folitian’s great reputation. 

friar, ^c,] IniheFiejicli^rereLubin. Satirical writers 
have been a long time in possession of, and consequently claim by pre> 
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would have undertaken to prove if, if, perhapS| i^:: jicid met 
with as ATry fools aft himself, (and as the proverb says, “ a 
lid Avorthy of such a kettle.” 

sfription, a riplit to call the whole posse of m<LiJcs, in greneraJ, l^reres 
Lubins, though, more properly, it seeifts to appertain to the Franciscans, 
not so much on a»jount of the colour of their habitc(grcy, like a Avolf, 
Ifwjj,) as because their patriadfoli (St. Francis) dfd so indulgently call 
brother, the wolf which had done so much damage to the inhabitants of 
Gubio. The story is told with great simplicity in theGlook of Confor- 
mities (Milan edit. 151:1). Tn the Homance of the Hose (Edit. 1531,) 
Fauxscmdlant, or Hypocrisy, speaks tlius, .under the habit of a 
begging friar : 

Jem'en plaindray, &c. 

No man shaii ucai my luuuii. 

But my new Confcssariiis alone : 

Not called Frere Loua'cI, he : for sucli a name 
Would put the holy man into a flame. 

Lupus, Lupulus, LupelluSjLouvel, Lupiiius, Lubin. [I have translated 
roTifesscurj confcssariiis, for so our English Uoman Catholics call their 
father confessor, and I think, very properly. A confessor seems to mean 
the person confessing^ nLt the person confessed to.] The character of a 
Frere Luhm is admirably well painted in Marot’s third balade. The Sea. 
fi&h, called loup (a shark, says Cam. Did.) is also called Lupin^ quasi Lu- 
pntns ii Lupo, As for St. Lubin, Bishop of (/hartres, wlio died ai»out 
the middle of the tJth century, his Latin name in the Martyrologios, is 
Lcohmns. To liring thi.s iii’arer home, the Frere Luhin^ Avhom Habolais 
here alludes to, is not a Franciscan friar, but an Engli&h Jacobin 
(white Friar) who explained Ovid's Metamorphoses allegorically. His 
book, in 4lo. was printed at Paris, in 1509, by .losse .Badius, and was 
intituled, Metamorphosis Ovidiaiia moral iter, d Magistro Tlfonui Wal- 
Icys Anglico, do professione Praidicatorum sub sanctissimo Pat re 
ininico, explanata.” 1 f had appeared at Bruges, m folio, even in the year 
1481, in French, print'd by Oolard Mansion. It is mutter of surjuise, 
that the J esuit Thcophilus Raynaud, in his book against the Jacnbiiis, 
intituled, “ Do Cynac'orum immunitatc a ccnsura,»’ has said nothing 
of these ridiculous moralities, which he would not have failed to scourge ; 
(he who had made himself so merry Avith St. Augustin's (,Jity of God,) by 
Thomas Valois, alias Wallcys; for T1 am is Valois, Walhws, de Wallcys, 
and Gualcnsis, are but one and the same author, under favour of those 
who multi|tty him, and who, though he lived not beyond the middle of 
the 14th century, yet place him in the beginning of the ]6ih, being 
niiiilcd by the siiiiilifude of name, of Thomas de Walden, a (•arinelitc, 
who died in 1430. In the Epistles, Obscuroruri one Conrad 

Dollenkopf (Numbscull) is introduced as a great admirer of Thomas de 
Wallcy’n Ovid allegorised. Alexander Neckham, who lijred a ccntuiy 
before, a famous English poet, philosopher, and divine, had wrote on 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a book out of which it is presumed the Jacobin 
stole good part of his ; as in all likelihood it was out of the Jacobi^'s^' 
book that John Buonsignorc, of the city of Gastello, look the alle- 

'' OL. I. / *11 
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* If you credit thereto, why do not you the same to 

these jovial new Chronicles of mine ? Albeit, when I did 
dictate them, I thought thereof no more than you, who pos- 
sibly were drinking ^>hc whilst, as I was. For in the compo- 
sing of this lordly book, I nfcvcr lost nor bestowed any more, 
nor any other time, than what was appoinlcd’to serre me for 
taking of my bodily refection, that " is, whilst I was eating 
and drinking.-^ And, indeed, that is the fittest and most 
proper hour, wherein to writetthese high matters and deep 
sentences : as Homer knew very well, the paragon of all 
phHologuesJ'and Ennbis, the father of the Latin poets, as 
Horace calls him, although a certain sneaking jobbernol 
alleged that his verses smelled more? of the wine than oil. 

So saith a Turlupin’ or a new start-up grub of .my books ; 
but a turd for film. The fragrant odour of the wine, oh ! 
how much more dainty, pleasant, laughing, celestial, and de- 
licious it is, than that smell of oil ! and I Will glory as much 
when it is said of me, that 1 have speni, more on wine than 
oil, as did Dcmostlumes, when it was told him, that his ex- 
pense on oil was greater than on wine. 1 truly hold it for 
an honour and praise to be called and reputed a frolic 
Gaulter'* and a Jlobin (Toodfellow ; for under this name am I 
welcome in all choice companies of Pantagruelists. It was 
upbraided to Demosthenes, by an envious, surly knave, that 

gorical exposition (which he published in Italian) of the Metamorpho- 
XM in 137r), quoted by Leonard Salviati, and by the Dictionary of La 
Cnisca. One IVter Lavinius, another Jacobin, printed at Lyons, in 
the beginning of die IGth century, a Tropologieol Explication of the 
saine 'Metamorphoses. Furthermore, P.'''Labb^, p. 3‘21, of his Nova 
Bibliotheca MSS. mentions a Manuscript in the Royal Library, marked 
n. 7«G, with this title, “Ovidii Metamorphosis montlisu’a per Joanneni 
Bourgiialdum. 

Turlupin.^ In the FrencVTifclupin, M. Duchat says, Tirelupin 
(for so Itabciais always spells it) was a nick-name given, in L172, to 
u certain sort of Cynic-like people, who lived upon lupins, which they 
gathered ( tirerent ) up and down the fields. 

^ Merry -Walter. ^ In French, B.on Gaultier. Certain proper names 
have particular ideas affixed to them for ridiculous reasons. For in- 
stance, nothing being mole common than cuckoldom, and the name of 
John, cuckolds are, therefore, called Johns or Jans. Gaultier f Walter ) 
means aplca&aiit companion, in allusion to Gawdir, to play the good- 
'fi Jlow (from gaudere, in Latin.) Nicodemiis is a foolish fellow, or 
NinnyhaS'nmcr, from Nigaut and Nioft, which last word lias not the 
meaning of our word nice, but means dull. Jgnes means harmless, 
iiiolfciisive, laiiib-like, from Agiieaii, iu Latin, A^nus. 
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his Orations did smell like the sarplcr, or wrl.pjpef of a foul 
and filthy oil vessel. For this cause interpret you all my 
deeds and sayings, in the pcrfectest sense ; reverence the 
cheese-like brain ^ that feeds you with these faire billcvcze«s, 
and trifling jollities, and do )yhat lies in you to keep me 
always merry. * Be frolic now, my lads, cheer up your hearts, 
and joyfully read the r«^, with all the* ease of your body 
and profit of your reins. But hearken, joltheads, you vie- 
dazes,*'^ or dickens take ye, remember to drink a health to me 
for the fovour again, and 1 will pledge you instantly,* Tout 
arcs-metys. 


CIIArTEll I. 

Of the Genealogy and Antiquity of Gnrgantua. 

1 MUST refer you teethe great Chronicle of Pantagrucl for the 
knowdedge of that genealogy and antiquity of race by which 
Gargantua is come unto us. In it you may understand mofe 
at large how the giants were born in tliis ■world, andjiow 
from them by a direct line issued Gargantua, the father of 
Pantagrucl : and do not take it ill, if for this time 1 pass by 
it, although the subject be such, tliat the oftencr it were re- 
membered, the more it would please your worshipful Seni- 
orias ; according to Avhich you have the authority df Plato in 
Philebo and Gorgias ; and of Flaccus,* who says that th^*e 
are some kinds of purposes (such as these are without doubt), 
which, the frcquenllicr Biey be repeated, still prove the more 
delectable. 

Would tq God every one liad as certain kno'\yledgc of his 
genealogy since the time of the ark of Noah ifntil this age. 
J think many arc at tills day eAperors, kings, dukes, princes, 
and po|ies on the earth, whose extraction is from some por- 
ters and pardon-pedlars ; *as on the contrary, many are now 
I)oor wandering beggars, wrctche^ and miserable,* who are 
descended of the blood and lineage of* great kings and em- 
perors^ occasioned, as I conceive itf Ify the transport and rc- 

® Cheese-like hr(i%n.'\ Cerveau Caseiforme^ a word of Rabelais’s 
coiniiijr, to express the resciiiMance of the brain to soft cheese. 
yktzdascsJ] Ass-visaf'cd, (provcncal.) 

' Htcc plaeuilsemel, lia*c dciuos rmiclita placcl^t. Ilyrat. Art Poet. 

II 2 
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volution of kiifcdoms and empires, from the Assyrians to the 
Modes, froiA me Medcs to the Persians, from the Persians 
to the Macedonians, from the Macedonians to the Homans, 
frpm Ihc Romans to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
French. 

And to give you some nint condbfning my^lf, who speak 
unto you, I cannot think hut 1 am cfm(i of the race of some' 
rich king or prince in former times ; for never yet saw you 
any man that Aad a greater desire to be a king, and to be 
rich, than I have, and that onJ^* that I may make good cheer, 
do nothing, nor care lor anything, and plentifully enrich my 
friencl^, and *all hone^ and learned men. Rut herein do 1 
comfort myself, that in the other world I shall be so, yea, 
and greater too than at this present 1 dare wish. As for yon, 
with the same oj^a better conceit consolate yourseh^s in your 
distresses, and drink fresh if you can come by it. 

To return to our wethers,*'^ 1 say, that ,by the sovereign 
gift of. heaven, the antiquity and genealogjr of Gargantua hath 
been reserved for our use more fidl and perfect than any 
oflier except that of the Messias, whereof I mean not to 
speajf ; for it belongs not unto my purpose, and the devils, 
that is to say, the false accusers and dissembled gospellers, 
will therein oppose me. This genealogy was found by John 
Andrew in a meadow, which he had near the pole-arch, un- 
der the olive-tree, as you go to Narsay : where, as he was 
making if cast up of some ditches, the diggers with their 
mjittocks struck against a great brazen tomb,^ and unmea- 

2 To retum to our u'et)iers.'\ In the French, a nos moiitonSf a pro- 
verb taiPen from tlic old French play of Pafclm, where a woollen draper 
is brought in, who, plcifdirffe against his shepherd concerning some sheep 
the shepherd had stoic from him, would ever and anon digress from llut 
point, to speak iff a piece of cloth wliich his antagonist’s attorney had 
likewise robbed him of, which made the judge call out to the draper, 
and bid him “ return to his muttons.*’ In reference to this pyjverh we 
may go back to that of “ alia Meiieclej, alia Torcellus loquitur,” and 
see Erasmus’s explanation thereof. 

^ A grtdi brazen ^om6 J laa plac*» called Civaux, within two leagues 
of Chauvigni, in Lowtfr Poitou, there is still to be seen, almost even 
with the surface of the cartii, ,a great number of stone tombs, for near 
two leagues together, in a circle, particularly near the lliver Vienne, 
wherein likewise, it is thought, arc many mure of those tombs. This is 
lyhat Rabelais here alludes to, and the tradition of the country is, that 
tliey enclosed the bodies of* a prodigious number of Visigoth Arians, 
dchiiited by Cloves. 
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surably long, for they could never find the eild' thereof, by 
reason that it entered too far within the sluices of Vienne. 
Opening this tomb in a certain place thereof, scaled on the 
top with the mark of a goblct,^about A^liich was written in 
Iletrurian lettejs,* ittc nlifiTUR, they found nine flagons, set 
in such order ^ as they usfj^ to rank their s^ciftlcs in Gascony, 
of which that which was placed in the middle had under it 
a big, fat, great, grej', ]iretty, small, mouldy, little pamphlet, 
smelling^ stronger, but no better than roses. In that book, 
tlic said genealogy was found written* all at Jength, in a 
chancery hand, not in ]japcr, not in parchment, nor in»w5x, 
but in the bark of an elm tree ; yet so worn with the Ipng 
tract of time, that hardly could three lettcias together be there 
perfectly drscerned. t • 

I, though unworthy, w'as sent for thither, and wdth much 
help of those spectacles, whereby the art of reading dim wri- 
tings, and letters that do not clearly appear to the sight, is 
practised, as Aristotle tcticheth it ; did translate the book^ 
as you may sec in your Pantagruelising, that is to say, in 
drinking stilHy to your own heart's desire, and reading •the 
dreadful and horrific acts of I’antagruel. At the end of the 
book there was a little treatise, entituled the “Antidoted 
Fanfreluches ; or, a Galimatia of extravagant conceits.” The 
rats and moths, or (tliat I may not lie) other wicked beasts, 
had nibbled olF the beginning : the rest I have hereto sub- 
joined, for the reverence I bear to antiquity. 

CHAPTER II. 

Antidoted Fanfreluches or, a GaRmdiia of extravagant 
Conceits found in an ancient Monumenf, 

No sooner did th<^ Cymbrians’ overcommer 

l^ass tfcrough the air to shun the dew of summer, 

* Iletrurian Letters . Concerning the Hetrurian cliaracte^gs, (which 
now arc absolutely unknown) sec^Duch^t’s a^;count at length (upon 
this place) very curious, but too long to be here inserted. 

® In suck order. '\ Not all upon a line, as m some plqjscs, and at a 
certain ^amo, but upon three parallel lines, tlirec pins on each line, as 
here with us. 

' Antidoted Fanfreluches.^ This piece is a snare laid by Ral)elais for* 
such of his readers as shall ridiculously set dp for cunning people. Ho 
would have been very*much puzzlei^, W'eie he to»have ^een obliged Jo 
unriddle his airtidotal conundrums. It matU;rs noyimg to say, he 
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But at Ills doming straight great tubs were fill'd. 

With pure fresh butter down in showers distill’ d : 
Wlicrowitli when water'd was his grandam heigh. 

Aloud he eried, fisii it, sir. I pray ; 

Beeauso his beard is almost all bewray'd ; , 

Or, that he would hold to’m a seale he pray'd. 

To liek his slijiper, some told was much better, 

Than to gain pardons, and the merit greater. 

Iniih’intcrim a crafty chuffs approaches. 

From the depth issued, where they fish for roaches ; 

Who said. Good sirs, some of them let us save. 

The cel is here, and in this hollow cave 
You’ll find, if that our looks on it demur, 

A great waste in the bottom of his fur. 

To read this chapter when he did begin. 

Nothing but a calPs horns were found therein ; 

I feel, quoth he, the mitre which, doth liold 
* My head so chill, it makes my brain take cold. 

Being with the perfume of a turnip 'warm'd, 

To stay by chimney hearths himself he arm’d, 

Provided that a new thill -horse they made 
Of every person of a hair-brain’d head. 

They talked of the bunghole of Saint Knowles, 

Of Gilbathar and thousand other holes, 
they might be reduc'd t’ a scarry stuff. 

Such as might not be subject to the cough : 

Since ev’ry man unseemly did it find, 

To'^sec them gaping thus at ev’ry" wind : 

qualitied Uicman this manner, and made them so obscure by way of 
antidote against any odcncc they might have given had they been more 
intelligible. My answer is, he very well foresaw that even this obscu- 
rity would set the curious more agog to dive into the mystery thereof. 
Have not Nostradamus’s Prophecies met with commentators ? Have we 
not seen divers and sundry explications of the famed Enigma of Bologna, 
.(Elia Lceha Crispis Joseph Scaligcr used to say Calvin was wise in 
not writing upon the Apocalypse. For my part, without profanely com- 
paring Rabelais’s conundrums with the works of St. John, I shall al- 
ways hold those to be prudent men who do not offer to explain the Book 
of Revelation. Grammatical notes indeed may be allowed of, but shame 
and eternal derision on those who shall make historical ones on it* and, 
having made them, shall publish them to the world. 
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For, if perhaps they handsomely were clos’d. 

For pledges they to men might be expos’d. 

In this arrest by Hercules the raven 

Was Hayed at her [his] return from Lybia haven. 

Why am no^ I, said Minos, there invited ? 

Unless it be myself, A^t one’s omitted*. 

And then it is their mind, I do no more ^ 

Of frogs and oysters send them any store : 

In ca»e they spare my life amd prove but civil, 

I give their sale of distaffs to the devil. 

To quell him comes Q. B. who limping frets 
At the safe pass of trixy crackarcts ; 

The boi^lter, the grand Cyclops’ cousiif, those 
Did massacre, whilst each one wip'd his itdse : 

Few ingles^ in this fallow ground arc bred. 

But on a tannef's mill are winnowed. 

Ilun thither all o#you, th’ alarms sound clear. 

You shall have more^ tlian you had the last year. 

Short while thereafter was the bird of Jove 
Resolv’d to speak, though dismal it should prove ; 

Yet was afraid, when he saw them in ire. 

They should o'erthrow quite flat, down dead, th’ empire. 

* Inglcs.1 ] t means a bardachio, a catamite ; the French word is 
boulgrin. Minsheu says, an ingle is a boy kept for sodomy; vox est 
Ilispaiiica, adds he, el significat. Latinc Ingiicn, the groin of a mar#or 
woman (the Spaniards spell it ynglcy which with tlicm means nothing 
else but the groin, not a bardaah.) Minsheu* who gives the name of 
this creature in sever*! languages, with its respective derivatioiii<r worth 
reading, if such a subject can be worth it, concludes with these remark- 
able words, which for the honour of the German nation 1 sliall transcribe : 
“ Hoc autem vitium apud Germanoscum sit incognitum J mcrito et appcl- 
latione dcsiituitur, in cvirundcm lirikua.’* To return to Rabelais, M. le 
Duchat ^ys, some people will have this fallow field to be the fiehl of the 
Roman Church, which in Kabekiis’s opinion, was not at that time cult i- 
vated as it ought ; and the Boulgrins means the French Lutherans, whom 
he calls boulgrins (i.c. little bougr^) as being descended frofii the Vau- 
dois, who were called bougres, from Bulgarift, «ver which they were 
spread. Rabelais, by the Tanner's Mill, intimates, tliat till his time few 
person^had undertaken to reform the Wesieni Church,* or to separate 
from it, without leaving llieir skin behind them, as the saying is. 

® You shall have more, ^c.] If the Protestants’ interpretation of this 
place be right, Rabelais here foretells the heretics of his timt that 
will be still more roughly treated th^n tlieir anc^j^tors ;wrerc. 
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He rathi!r lihus’d the fire from heaven to steal. 

To boats where were red-herrings put to sale ; 

Tliaii to be calm ’gainst those who strive to brave us, 
And to the MasscVcts fond words enslave us. 

All this at last concluded gallantly. 

In spite of Ate and her hcrn-lil^‘ thigh,* 

Who, sitting, saw" Penthesilea ta'en. 

In her old age, for a cressc-sclling quean. 

Each one cried out, thou filthy collier toad. 

Doth it become thee to be found abroad ? 

‘Thou hast the lionian standard filch'd away. 

Which they in rags of parchment did display. 

Juno was born, who under the rainbow, 

Was a bird-cu,tching with her duck below : 

When her w'ith such a grievous trick they plyed. 

That she had almost been bethwacked by it. 

The bargain was, that, of that throat- Aill, she 
, Should of Proserpina have two eggs free ; 

And if that she thereafter should be found, 

She to a haw^thorn hill should be fast bound. 

Seven months thereafter lacking twenty-two, 

He, that of old did Carthage town undo, 

Did bravely midst them all himself advance, 

Rc(iuir;ng of them his inheritance ; 

^Although they justly made uj) the division. 

According to the shoe- welt-laws decision. 

By distributing store of brews and beef 
To'i'iicse poor fellows that did pen the urief. 

* Hern-like Marot, speaking of a fit of sickness which had 

brought him extremely low, expresses himself thus : 

I'ant affoibly m’a d’etrange menicrc, 

Kt si m*a faict la cuisse Heronniere. 

That is, it had made him hern-like, as much as to say, lean, meagre, 
lank, as Cotgrave explains the word heronnier , which I take to be 
a right explanation, and ^M. Boyer’sclo be wrong, who makes cuisse 
herronniere, to mean only cuisse rude, a rough, rugged thigh, instead 
of a mere skin and bone th'igh. To return to M. le Duchat — the Ate 
of the Greeks was a goddess who excited tumults and quarrelings, and 
Rabelais gives a hern, or heron’s thigh, that is, long and light, as a 
Iji^ron's is, because Homer (Iliad 9), to insinuate that dissensions are 
very swift, ‘'and arrive very soon, and often for tlie slightest cause, paints 
that goddess ver^iswifttand light oktfoot. " 
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Hut th’ year will come, si^n of a Turkish bo^v, 

Five spindles yarn’d and three pot-bottoms too, 

Wherein of a discourteous king the dock 
Sliall pepper'd be under an hermit’s frock. 

Ah ! that for one she hypocrite you must 
lY'rmit so many acres /o be lost ! , 

(k‘ase, cease, this mar J may become another. 

Withdraw yourselves unto the serpent’s brefther.^ 

’Tis ii> limes past that he wli® is shall reign 
With his good friends in peace now and again^^ 

IVo rash nor heady prince shall thcn'rule crave, 

Each good will its arbitrement shall have ; 

And the joy, promised of old as doom . 

"Jo the hbaven’s guests, shall in its beacontcome. 

Then shall the breeding mares, that benumb’d wcie. 

Like royal i)alfr^ys ride triumj>hant there. < 

And this continue^shall from time to time. 

Till Mars be fettered for an unknown crime ; 

Then shall one come, wdio others will surpass. 

Delightful, ])lcasing, matchless, full of grace. 

Cheer up your hearts, approach to this re])ast, 

All trusty friends of mine ; for lie's deceas'd 
Who would not for a world return again. 

So highly shall time past be cry’d up then. 

He who was made of wax shall lodge each mcmbci 
Close by the hinges of a block of timber. 

We then no more shall master, master, whoot 
The swagger, wlfo th’*alarum bell holds out ; 

Could one seize on the dagger wdiich* hd bears. 

Heads would be free from tingling in the eaiw, 

To baffle the whole storehoi&e of abuses ; 

And tkus farewell Apollo and the Muses. 

Serpent's brother,] I take*it to be a burlesque curse for “ go to 
hell.*’ The devil, every one knows, is called a serpent, beeaii«c of that 
serpent which beguiled our first p^cnls. * SeCiAyocalypse, c. 12 and 
20. Serpent’s brotlier for serpent, as fraterpulus gigaiUis, for gigJis in 
Juvenal* Sat. iv. v. 08. • 
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CHAPTER III. 

Uow Gargantua was carried eleven months in his mother s hellg, 

Ghangousikr was a good fellow'^ in his time, and notable 
jester ; he loved to drink neat, as much as any man that then 
was in the world, and would w-illingly eat salt meat. To 
this intent he vas ordinarily wcU furnished with gammons 
of bacon, both of Westphalia, Mayence and Bayonne,^ with 
store of dried neat’s tongues,‘^lenty of links, chitterlings and 
puddings, in their season; together with salt beef and 
mustard, a good deal of hard rows of powdered mullet 
called botargos,* great provision of sausages, not of Bolonia 
(for he feared tlie Lombard Boccone*), but of Bigorre, 

' Gammons of hacon, both of Westphalia^ Mayence^ and JJayonne.] 
I would, methinks, turn the word pammons into hams, for more lhaii 
one reason. Afj for WcBlplialia, Rabelais only says Janibons de May- 
ence ct de Bayonne (not Babylone, as some edpions have it.) Upon 
this M. le Duchat observes, — the hams (f »r so jambon, with an addition 
c.f place means ; otherwise a gammon) of Mayence, and those of 
Bayonne, continue still in great request. The former have their name 
fronr Maycnce (Mentz), not because thtiy are cured there, but because 
tliese hams, which come from Wtistphalia, used formerly to be sold 
there, at a fair which has since been transferred to Franefort on the 
Maine. As for Bayonne hams, the finest come to Paris, where they 
make pies of them for the best tables. See the Queen of Navarre’s 
Heptamerqn, Nouv. 28. 

* Botargos.] Cotgrave says, are the hard rows of murcnc, a kind of 
mullet, salted, and then dried and eaten, to promote drinking. — Miege 
says the same, in the first part of his great dictionary : but in the 
second he says, a thick and short sausage, a ritalienne qui se fait des 
cBufs it du sang du mulct dc Mer. [1 suxjpose ko means mugCf for that 
is a mullet, — mulct is a mule.] According to those words of Miege, 
the botarge is Fiade of the hard roe and blood of the sea-mullet. Boyer’s 
Dictionary is silent ; now hear what Duchat says ; in Provence they 
call Botargues the hard roc of the mullet, pi/;kled in oil and vinegar. 
The mullet (muge) is a fish which is catch’d about the middle of De- 
cember ; the hard rocs of it are salted against Lent, and this is what is 
called Boutargues. a sort of houdins (puddings) which have nothing to 
rccommeild them but their cy^iting thirst. 

® For he feared the Lombard Boceone.1 “ Car il craignoit li Bouconi 
de Lombard.** Bocconc in Italian signifies a mouthful of anything 
(from the LatiSi bucca, the hollow part of tlic cheek,) but in French it 
signifies poison, or a poisoned bit absolutely. See Cotgrave, Miege, 
Boyer, Richelet, &c. &c. The reason of this may be gathered from 
^uchat’s^’note, viz. The spusages that come from Bologuia la Grasse 
(ihc fat or fertile), in Italy, are in^Jiigb renown for their goodness (and 
very justly, teste meipso ;) and what Rabelais here insinuates is, that 
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lion^aulnay, Brcne, and Ilouarguc. In llic Vi^four of his 
age he married Gargamelle/ daughter to the King of the 
Parpaillons, a jolly pug, and well-mouthed wench. Tiiese 
two did oftentimes do the two-backed beSst together, joyfully 
rubbing and fretting their -bficon against one another, in so far, 
that at last, she *beeamc great with child ^f a fair son, and 
went with him unto the efeventh month ; for so long, yea 
longer, may a woman carry her great belly, especially when 
it is som^' mastcr-])iecc of natift*^', and a person predestinated 
to the performance, in his due time, of" great exploits. As 
Homer says, that the child, Avhich Nei)4une begdt upon the 
Kyinph, was borne a wdiolc year after the conception, that is 
in the twelfth month. For, as Aulus GcUius saith, lib.* 3, 
this long tknc was suitable to the majesty oj ^Neptune, that 
in it the child might receive his perfect form. For the like 
reason Jupiter maeje the night, wherein he lay M;}th Alcmena 
last forty-eight hours, a shorter time not being sufficient for 
the forging of Hercules^ w'ho cleansed the world of the 
monsters and tyrants, wherewith it was opprest. My masters^ 
the ancient Pantagruelists, have confirmed that which I say, 
and withal declared it to be not only possible, but also main- 

for all it was so delicious a morsel, so excellent a thing to eat, Graii- 
gousicr would never touch it, because he feared the Lombard bit. Now 
the reader is to know, that the Italians, who arc accused o^ being not 
over scrupulous at poisoning their enemies, bore an extreme hatred to 
Louis XII. after he had made war upon them, in order to recover Ike* ' 
duchy of Milan, which belonged toliiin by lineal descent from Valentina 
of Milan his grandmother, and which w composed of the ancient Lombar- 
dy. “God keep us froii* three^hings ; the scrivener’s cietera; the fi^the- 
cary’s qui pro quo ; and the Lombard bit,” Was a common proverb in 
Oliver Maillapi’s time (Serm. 30. of the Advent.) Of tkese proverbial 
expressions, which are quoted by 11. Stephens in c. O/of his apology 
for Herodotus, the last may have taUcii its rise from the aforesaid Va- 
lentina (^uchess of Milan) being viulcptly suspected of foul play to- 
wards the King Charles VI. atid attempting to poison him, to make 
way for that king’s brother, her liusband, to mount the throne. 

* Gargamt'Ue^daughtcr to tkc Ki^g of hhe ParpadlonsJ\ I'arpaillon 
in some parts of France is the papillon (butferHy.) Gargainelle is a 
burlesque word for the gullet, the weasand.* Gargante in Spanish sig- 
nifies the same thing. The Greeks have their -yCTpy&pfwr, and all 
these words, as well as the gurgesol the Latins, the gorgo of the Italians, 
the gargauille of the French, the gargle of the English, gorgclen oj 
the Hollanders, gegurgrl of the Germans, -Ac., have been fohned from 
that noise the throat makes in garglkig one’s mowth. 
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tainccl the 'lawful birth and legitimation of the infant born 
of a woman in the eleventh month after the decease of her 
husband. IJypocrates, lib. de alimento. riinius, lib. 7. 
cap. 5. Plautus, irf his Cistellaria. Marcus Varro in his 
Satyre inscribed, The Testament, alleging to this purpose the 
authority of Aristotle. Censorinus, lib. de (he natali. Arist. 
lib. 7. cap. 3 and 4. de natura ammalium. Gelliiis, lib. 3. 
cap. 16. Seriius, in his exposition upon this verse of Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues, Matri longa clpCem, &;c. and a thousand other 
fools, whose number hath been increased by the law^ycrs ff. 
do suis, et Ifegit 1. intoritato. paragrapho. fin. and in Auth. do 
restitiit. et ea qum parit in xi mense. Moreover upon these 
grerands they liave foisted in their Robidilardi(‘k, or Lapituro- 
live law. GallYs ff. de lib. et posth. 1. sept. ff. dc stat. horn, 
and some other laws, which at this time I dare not name.® 
By means wjiercof the honest wddows may without danger 
play at the close-buttock game with mijjht and main, and as 
hard as they can for the space of t»he first two months after 
tfhc decease of their husbands. 1 pray you, my good lusty 
springal lads, if you find any of these females, that arc worth 
the pains of untying the cod-piece-point, get up, ride upon 
them, and bring them to me ; for, if they happen within the 
third month to conceive, the child shall be heir to the de- 
ceased, if, before he died, he had no other children, and the 
mother shall pass for an honest woman. 

^^AVhen she is known to have conceived, thrust forward 
boldly, spare her not, whatever betide you, seeing the paunch 
is full. As Julia, th(3 daughter of the Emperor Octavian, 
neveiP prostituted herself to her belly-bum Jieis, but when she 
found herself with 'child, after the manner of sfeips that re- 
ceive not then steersman, till they have their ballast and la- 
ding. And if any blame them^for this their rataconniculation 
and reiterated lechery upon their pregnancy and big bellied- 
ness, seeing beasts, in the like exigent of their fulness, will 
never suffer the male-ma^culant to encroach them, their an- 
swer will be, that those are beasts, but they arc women, very 
well skilled in the pretty vales, and small fees of the plea- 
sant trade and mysteries of superfetation : as Populia herc- 

* Which at present I dare not name. By which laws the widows, 

Thus the text of Rabelais stands, and this profusion of quotations is 
probably designc<l to ridicule that affectation in the writers of his time. 
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toforc answered, according to the relation of Macj-ohius, lib. 
2. Satiirnal. If the devil would not have them to bag, he 
must ring hard the spigot,® and stop the bung-hole. 

CHAPTER IV. 

How Garganielle^ being great with uargantua, did eat a huge 
Si(d of tripes, 

Tni: occasion and manner how Gargamelle w&s brought to 
bed, and^dclivered of her cliiW^ was thus : and, if you do 
not believe it, I wish your bum-gut may fall out, and maKe an 
escapade. Her bum-gut, indeed, or iWidament Escaped li^r 
in an afternoon, on the third day of February, with having 
eaten at dinner too many godcbillios. Godebillios are the«fat 
tripes of cairos. Coiros are beeves fattened ^t tlic cratch in 
ox stalls, or in the fresh guimo meadows. Guiino meadows 
arc those, that for their fruitfulness may be mo\yed twice a 
year. Of those fat beeves they had killed three hundred 
sixty-seven thousand and fourteen, to be salted at Shrove- 
tide, that in the entering of the S])ring they might havc^ 
plenty of powdered beef, wherewith to season their moutlis at 
the beginning of their meals, and to taste their wine the better. 

They had abundance of tripes, as you liave heard, and they 
were so delicious, that every one licked his fingers. Rut as 
tlie devil would have it,^ for all men could do, there was no 
])ossibilily to keep them long in that relish ; for ki a very 
short while they would liave stunk, which had been an in- 
decent thing. It was therefore concluded, that they should 

" He must wHng hard the s^nyot.l Rabelais means, that after a wo- 
man has been lliree mofiths a widow, she should be cautious how siitflias 
to do with a man, for fear of accidents which ina^ hurt her reputation. 

^ But as the devil would have it. ] In the original it is, “^c grande dia- 
blerie a quatre personnaiges.” A ^lay or show of devils, says Col- 
grave, and that is all. M. le Diichat goes further : he tells us it is an 
expression»used by the people of Poitou, to signify, “ le malheiir vou- 
lut,” as if we should say, by defilish ill luck such or such a thing hap- 
pened. The rise of it was this : in the amphitheatre of Doi^ and at 
St. Maxent in Poitou, they heretofore usefl to act religious plays, with 
more or fewer actors, fimong whom were commoAly some devils, win* 
were hereafter to torment hardened sinners, world without end. These 
pious theatrical representations were called petite, or grand diablerie. 
Petite (little devilry) when there were less than four devils; ^ande, 
when there were four : whence Uie proverb comes, faire Ic.diable 
quatre, to make a more than ordinary hellish hurly-burly. 
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be all of^ them gulched up, without losing anything. To 
this etfect they invited all the burghers of Sainais, of Suilld, 
of t^c Roche- Clcrmaud, of Vaugaudry, without omitting the 
Coudray Monpensier, the Gue do V6de,* and other their 
neiglibours, all stiff drinkers, brave fellows, and good players 
at nine-pins. The good man Grarfgousier took great pleasure 
in their company," and commandedHherc should be no want, 
nor pinching ^for anything. Nevertheless he bid his wife eat 
sparingly, because she was near her time, and that these 
tripes were no very commer.clable meat. They wculd fain," 
said he, be, at the chewing of ordure, that would eat the 
case wherein it was'.‘ Notwithstanding these admonitions, 
shp did cat sixteen quarters, two bushels, three pecks, and a 
pipkin full. O the fair fccality, wherewdth she swell^ by 
the ingredienc J of such shit ten stuff ! 

After dinner they all went out in a hurlc, to the grove of 
the willows, Avhere, on the green grass, t > the sound of the 
merry flutes, and pleasant bagpipes, they danced so gallantly, 
^that it was a sweet and heavenly kport to see them so frolic. 

CIIAPTEIl V. 

How they chirped over tJicir cups, 

Tiien did they fall upon the chat of victuals, and some belly 
furniture to l)e snatched at in the very same place. Which 
purpos<?^ was no sooner mentioned, but forthwith began 
-^flagons to go, gammons to trot, goblets to fly, great howls 
to ting, glasses to ring. Draw, reach, fill, mix, give it me 
without water. So my friend, so, whip me off this glass ‘ 
neatly, bring me hither some claret, a full weeping glass till 
it run over. A cessation and truce with thirst. 11a, thou 
false fever, .vilt thou not be gone ? Ry my figgins, god- 
mother, I cannot as yet cntcl' in the humour of being merry, 
nor drink so currently as I would. You have cateb’d a cold, 

* Gue dc Fede^ All these places are either appertaining to 

Poitou, Cr adjoining to Clu'non, Kabclais’s town. 

They would fax/*-, ^c.] In Alsace, where they are great caters of 
tri])e, and where llabelaio lived some time, they have a proverb, which 
may run thus in English : — 

Scrape tri])o as clean as e’er you can, 

,, A tythe of filth will still remain. 

’ Fouette moi ce mrre^ whip me that glass, turn up the 

bottom or bret ;h of it, as when you whip a child. 
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jrammer ? Yea, forsooth, sir. By the belly of ganct Buff, 
let us talk of our drink : 1 never drink but at my hours, like 
the Pope’s mule. And I never drink but in my breviary,'^ 
like a fair father guardian. Which w£^ first, thirst or drink- 
ing ? Thirst, for who in the tipie of innocence would have 
drunk without •being atiiirst ? Nay, sir, it was drinking ; 
for privatio priesupponif habitum. 1 am* learned, you see : 
Poncundi calicos quern non fccere disertum? ^Ve poor inno- 
cents^ drink but too much wijhout thirst. Not I truly, who 
am a sinner, for 1 never drink •»vithout thirst, either present 
or future. To prevent it, as you know, 1 drink Jor the thirst 
to come. 1 drink eternally. Tliis *is to me an ct^nfity 
of drinking, and drinking of eternity. Let us sing, lej. us 
drhfic, and tunc up our roundlays. Where is my funnel ? 
What, it seems 1 do not drink but by ai? •attorney } Do 
you wet yourselves to dry, or do you dry to w'et you ? 
Pish, I understand not the rhetoric (theoric P should say), 
but I help . mysoif somewhat by the practice. Beast, 
enough ! 1 sup, I ^vet, 1 humect, I moisten my gullet, 1 
drink, and all for fear of dying. Drink always and you 
shall never die. If I drink not, I am a ground dry, gravelled 
and s])ent. 1 am stark dead without drink, and my soul 
ready to lly into some marsh amongst frogs : Ihe souD never 
dwells in a dry jdace, drought kills it. O you butlers, 
creators of new forms, make me t)f no drinker a drinker, 
perenity and evcrlastingness of sprinkling, and beJewingme 
through these my jiarchcd and sinewy bou els. Ho drinL., 
in vain, that feels not the ])leasure of Jl. This entercthinto 
my veins, the pj^ssing* tool and urinal vessels shall^have 
nothing of it. 1 would willingly \vash the tripes of the calf, 
which I a]y|jarclcd this morning. I have pr^dy well now 

- In my breviary, "I ^That is, at 4lie lime wlicii lie was canonically 
required to read liis breviary. 

* lnnof!cnts.\ These are iiioiiks, who call the hood of their habit, tlie 
biRgiii, or f-ap of innocence. But ihcir words will bear an allusion to 
what is said of some innocent people who arc tortured ^’ith water 
forced down their throats to iiialA; them* confess. 

\ The soul, Upon those words of S. Augustin, “ Anima cortC-, 

quia sidriius est, in sicco habitarc non potest,’* reported in 2d part of 
llic decree. Cans. 32, &(*- 'J’he gloss says, “ ct est argumentum pro 
Niirinannis, Anglins, et Poloius, ut possint fortiter bibere, ne ariima 
habitet in sicco.’' To which a Flemish physician, Fctet; Chatclaiji, 
a learned man, niadcj.his pleasant ajddilion, “ verisimilc est Glossatorem 
ignorassc naturam lielgaruin.” 
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ballasted ni.y stomach, and stuffed my paunch. If the papers 
of my bonds and hills could drink as Avell as I do, ray 
creditors would not want for wine when they come to see 
ipe, or, when they are to make any formal exhibition of their 
rights to what of me they cqji demand. This hand of yours 
spoils your nose. O how many otiior such ^Avill enter here 
before this go out !• What, drink shallow ? It is enough 
to break both girds and pettrel. This is called a cup of dis- 
simulation, or flaggonal hypocrisy. 

AVhat difference is there between a bottle and a flagon. 
Great difference ; for the bottle is stopped and shut up wdth 
a «.topper, but the flagon with a vice. Bravely and well 
jdayed upon the w'ords ! Our fathers drank lustily, and 
emptied their cans,. Well cacked, well sung ! Come, let us 
drink: will ycu' send nothing to the river Here is one 
going to w'ash the tripes. I drink no more tlian a s])onge. 
I drink like Templar Knight. And I, tinquam sponsus. 
And I, sicut terra sine aqua. Give me,/i synonymon for a 
gammon of bacon. It is the compulsory of drinkers : it is 
a pully. By a pully-ropc* wine is let down into the cellar, 
and, by a gammon into the stoma(;h. H(‘y ! now, boys, 
hither, some drink, some drink. ^J'here is no trouble in it. 
llesi)icc personam, pone pro duo, bus non cst in usu. If I 
could get up as well as I can sw^allow down, I had been long 
ere noAV very high in the air. 

Thus became Tom Toss-pot rich ; thus went in the tai- 
stitch. Thus did Bacchus conquer Inde f thus Bhi- 
losophy, Melinde.'^ A little rain allays a great deal of wind : 
long tippling breaks the thunder. But, if there came sucli 
liquor from my ballock, would you not ^Villingly thereafter 
suck the udder whence it issued ? Here page, fill ’ 1 prythee, 
forget mo not,'' when it comes to my turn, and 1 will enter tin? 
election I have made of thee into the *v'cry register of my 

5 A puJly^opet ^c.] Tims wc say, a red herring is a shoLing-horn 
to a pot of ale. 

<5 Tfius d\^ Bacckm conquer Indc.'\ That is, all the conquests Bacchus 
made in the Indies are no more than the chimerical projects of drink- 
ers when the wine gets into their noddies. 

Thus philosophy f Melinde.'\ The sages of Portugal, having under- 
taken to convert the peoide of Melindc, wrought upon them as much 
by drinking as reasoning, which afterwards made the conquests of the 
’ 'hole country easy to the Portuguese. The translator has here made 
too free with his author. Tlie two first lines of Uabclais, are— 

** AinSi se fit lacq'fies Cueur richo; 

Aiiisi iTouUcteiit boys cn friclie, &c. 
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heart. Sup, Guillot, and spare not, there is sorftewhat in 
the pot. I appeal from thirst, and disclaim its jurisdiction, 
rajxe, sue out iny apjxial in form. This remnant in* the 
botiom of the glass must follow its letder. 1 was wont* 
heretofore to drink out aH, l)ut now I leaA^e nothing. Let 
us not make too fnuchha^e ; it is requisite ;^vc carry all along 
with us. Hey day, here ai*e tripes fit for our sport, and, in 
earnest, excellent godebillios of the dun ox (yoti know) with 
the black streak. O, for God’s siakc, let us lash them soundly, 
yet thriftiTy. Drink, or 1 will — . No, no, drink, 1 bese’ech 
you. SparroAvs will not eat unless you.bob them Sn the tait 
nor can I drink if I be not fairly s])oke to. The concaA’flics 
of my body are like another hell for their capacity. I^fi- 
gonaidatcra.” There is not a comer, nor cliny)urrow in all 
my body, where this Avine doth not ferret out my thirst. 
Ho, this will bang it soundly. But this shall banish it 
utterly. liCt us Aviftd our horns by the sound of flagons and 
bottles, and cry aloud? that;\vhoeA’er hath lost his thirst come 
not hither to seek it. Long clysters of drinking are to be » 
Aoided Avithout doors. The great God made the planets, 
and AA^e make the platters nciit.® I Iiuat the word of tRe 
gospel in my mouth, Sitio. The stone called Asbestos is not 
more unquenchable than the thirst of my paternity. Appe- 
tite comes Avith eating, says Angcston, but the thirst goes 
aAA'ay with drinking. I have a remedy against thirsl, quite 
contrary to that AAdiich is good against the biting of a mad 
dog. Keep running after a dog, and he Avill ncA’cr bite you ; 
drink ahvays before the thirst, and it wil4 neA’cr come upon 
you. There I catch«you, < aAvake }ou. Argus had a h.ai- 
dred eyes for his sight, a butler should huAT (like Briareus) 

^ Layonecdatcra.'] It should be, as it is in Jlabclais, Ic^ona tdatera. 
tljesc two words are no ot|^or than liisAiyan, and mean, ** partner, some 
drmk,” tliough the Dutch scholiast takes a >Aorld of fruitless ikuus to 
prove them ^reek words : in the |^rst place, either from \ayoyt<;, the 
hanks ur empty parts of the lower belly above the haunches, where are 
the intestines, of which puddings arc made ^ and to eat. •And if 
this Won’t down, then he gives ye another derivation, and soon. 

Platters* neat ] ** Plates neat,** w'ould come nearer the French pun 
viz. plancUs^ and plats nets. 

AngeUurn.^ This, in all probability, alludes to Jorom le Hangest, 
a doctor of Paris, a great school divine, and a barbarous writer of 
those times, and serves to show, that it was iipl, as has heeii thought, 
Amyot, Bishop of Auxe^rc, who first bjfought up this saying. 
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a hundred 'i^hands wherewith to fill us wine indefatigahly. 
Hey now, lads, let us moisten ourselves, it will be time to 
dry hereafter. White wine here, wine, boys ! Pour out all 
Ih the name of Lue’fer, fill here, you, fill and fill (peascods 
on you) till it be full. My tongue peels. lians triiigue ; to 
theo countryman, I drink to thee, good fellow, comrade to 
thee, lusty, lively ! Ha, la, la, that was drunk to some pur- 
pose, and bravely gulped over. O lachryma Christi, it is 
of the best grape } I’ faith, pure Greek,** Greek ! O the fine 
white wine ! upon my conscience, it is a kind of taffatas 
%^ino;*® Ilia, hin, it is of one ear,*** well wrought, and of 

Jjct us moisten^ ^c.'\ He before had .said, in this chsipter, do you 
wet yourselves to dry, or do you dry to wet you ? This is not unlike the 
song of an old testy ‘.oper, 

Rjinplis ton verre vuide, 

Vuidc ton verre plein. 

. Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main, 
tJn verre iii vuide ni plein. 

Fill, fdl your glass, which cm}l^iy stands. 

Empty it and let it pass ; 

For I hate to see in people’s hands 
. « A full or empty glass. 

^2 Comrade.] Compai/ini/., an old French word, to which has suc- 
ceeded compa(/non, though compam is still used in Languedoc and 
Picardy. Eaiiiiiius says it comes from the Latin compaganus, not from 
com and pants, 

O Lachryma Christi.] Within eight miles of Viterbo, and two 
days’ joiirncy from Rome, on the descent of a hill inclosed within the 
uterritory of the little town of Moiitefiasconc, grows the excellent Mos- 
catcllo wine, otherwise called Lachryma Christi^ from a neighhouripg 
abbey which boasts of being possc.ssed of a tear just like that at A^en- 
doiEe. Though now this wine is rarely /o be had, even on the spot, the 
great Duke of Tuscany generally causing it to be carried olf for li»s 
own use ambfor presents, yet a German gentleman drank of it to that 
excess that hf died of it, if wc may believe a Latin epitaph said to be 
made by his valet upon him, (Sic Misson, Let. 27.) We read in the 
Epislolce Ohscurontm Virorum.^ that a master of arts, of Cologne, going 
to Rome, to solicit against Ruechlin belike, drank here pr6dy liberally 
of this same lachryma, and liked it so well, that from the abundance 
of his Iwart, he cried out, ** Utinain Christus vcllcl etiamfli re in patria 
nostra." 

Pure Greek.] Deviniere in the original, not Greek. Bevhurre wf\a 
the vineyard' belonging to the author’s father, and the place ..where he 
was born. Sir T. U. might take devimere to be meant of the wine, as 
if it was divine., Greek wine. 

Tqsfatas wine.] As smooth and pleasing to the taste as taffeta is to 
the feeling. 

‘ Wme qf one car.] It i-Jj a proverbial exprejision for exceeding good 
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good wool. ' ' Courage', comrade ; up thy heart, filly ! We 
will not be boasted at this bout, for I have got one trick. 
Ex hoc in hoc. There is no enchantment, nor charm there, 
every one of you hath seen it. My am)renticcship is* out* 
1 am a free man of this trade. ^ 1 am prestcr Mace, Prisli, 
Brum! 1 shoulcj say, miiUtbr passe. O the drinkers, those 
that are a-dry, C) poor tMr^ty souls ! Good page, my friend, 
till me here some, and crown the wine,^'* I ]yay thee. A 
la Cardinale ! Natura abhorret vacuum. Would you say 
tfiat a tly.could drink in this ? ^Jtliis is after the fashiou of 
Switzerland. C'lear off, neat, supernaculum ! Come, there- 
fore, blades, to this divine liquor, and* celestial juice, j^wfil 
it over heartily, and spare not ! It is a decoction of nectai 
and ambrosia. 


(HIAPTEll VI. 

How Gargmtua was born in a strange manner. 

WuTLST they were •on this discourse and pleasant tattle 
oC minking, Oargamelle began to be a little unwell in her^ 
lower ])arts ; whereupon Grangousicr arose from off the 
grass, and fc'll to comfort her very honestly and kindly, stis- 

wiiio. I have introduced the same with good success (Prsefiscinc dico ; 
verbo ahsit invidia) in some parts of Leicoblershirc, and elsewhere, 
speaking of good ale^ ale of one car: bad ale, ale of tivo ears. Be- 
cause when it is good, we give a nod with one ear ; if bad, ^ve shako 
•iiir head, that Ls, give a sign with both cars that wi* do not like it. 
[Probably wine whudi a man will drink witliout need of persuasion. 
It draw.s him on only hy one car.] 

Well wrought and of good wool.'] That i^ it has both a good body 
and a delicate ta.ste. • • 

''' lam a free man of this trade.] Jc suis presbtre^Macey he would say, 
maitre passed Imt his tongin* tripped, being fuddled. As ^ any of us, in 
t>ur cups, should say, The Chiciqi of Bidiestcr loves beggs and aeon, 
instead of The Bishop oft Chichester %ves eggs and bacon. A play of 
words or i]^p bcncdictine Rene Mace, chronicler of Francis I. 

Crown the wine.] Pour on ♦ill the wine seems to crown my gl{l^^. 
Homer and Virgil use this expression more than once. Writing the 
words, pour on, puts me in mind of*an houcst, faithful drunk!lrd, who, 
being called upon, when he lay snoring upon the# floor, to get up, and 
not leave his wine behind him, answered. Pour it upon me. 

A laVurdinalc.] A brimmer. Rouge-bord, a red tom (for red 
wine) is another word for a brimmer, synonymous to cardinale . for 
rouge-bord means a red-brim, as I said, and cardinale means a cardiniiPs ^ 
hat, which is red. 

€ 2 
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pecting thjjt she M'as in travail, and told her, that it was 
best for her to sit down upon the grass under the willows, 
because she was likely very shortly to see young feet, and 
tliat therefore it wa^s convenient she should pluck up her 
sjiirits, and take a good heaj*t of new at the fresh arrival of 
her baby ; saying to her withal, that although the pain was 
somewhat grievous to her, it womd be but of short con- 
tinuance, and ;that the succeeding joy would (juickly remove* 
that sorrow, in such sort that she should not so inucli as 
remember it. On with a sheep's courage,* quoth he. Dis- 
patch this, boy, and we will speedily fall to work for the 
makrng of another. Ha ! said she, so well as you s])eak at 
your own case, you that are men ! Well then, in the name 
of God, I'll do my best, seeing that you will have it so ; but 
would to God that it were cut off from you! What, said 
Grangousier ? Ila, said she, you are a good man indeed, 
you understand it well enough. What, my member r said 
lie. By the goat's blood, if it ])leasc you, that Shall be done 
instantly ; cause bring hither a knife. Alas, said shc,<tlie 
Lord forbid, and pray Jesus to forgive me ! I did not say 
it -'rom my licart, therefore let it alone, and do not do it 
neither more nor less any kind of harm for my speaking so 
to you. But 1 am like to have work enough to do lo-day, 
and all for your member, yet God bless you and it. 

Courage, coirrage, said he, take you no care of tlic matter, 
let the four foremost oxen do the work.- 1 will yet go 

^ On With a sheep^s courage ] Have at least as much courape as an 
ewe sheep that is p(anp*'to yean. In.slcatl of these words, 07i u'tt/i a 
she*':'s courage^ to those ineluMvely, scev^g you, will have it so, we lind 
in the edition of Dolet, apreeably to those id rniiicis Justus, ib'U and 
lo.'Jo, tile for*'n\irip words. — ** I will prove it,” suid he. ” Oiir 
Saviour says in the (iospel, Joarinis xvi., a woman, when she ls in 
travail, hath .sorrow, because h6r hour is erne ; hut as .soon as slie 
IS delivered of the child, she rememberelh no more the anpuish. lla, 
said .she, you say well, and I had niwh rather hear such .Sentences of 
the Oo.spel, and find myself the better for it, than to hear tlio Life of 
*St. Mar^ret, or such like cintiiip hypocritical trumpery.” 

2 Let the four foremost orert do the work. | Let your reliance be (»n 
the vigour and stretchinp-Ieathernc.ss of the sufferinp part; for we see 
but very few*women, however wi-ikly they be, but what leippily pi t 
I'.er the condition you are in. Let the four foremost oxen do the work^ 
e ! proverbial expres.sion in the pro\iiicf of I*oilou, where, not Inmnp 
enough to draw their waggons and carts, they usually draw 
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drink one whiff more, and if, in the mean time', any thinj^ 
befal yon, that may require my presence, I be so near 
to you, that, at the first whistling in jour fist, I shall hi* 
with you forthwith. A little while after she began to groan, 
lament, and cry. llieii vrtddenly came the mid wives from 
all quarters, who gropinj* her below, found some j)eIoderies." 
which was a certain filthy stuff, and of a t^ste truly bad 
enough. I'his they thought had been the child, but it \\as 
her fuiid^unent that w’as slipt*<#ut M’ith the niollitication ol 
her straiglit entrail, which you call the bum-gut, and tliat 
merely by eating of too many tripes, 'as wc have sh^^w^d 
you before. Whereupon an old ugly trot in the companj', 
wlio had the repute of an cxjjcrt she-ptysician, and Avas 
come from* Hrisepaille,^ near to Saint Gen^u. three score 
years before, mad(‘ her so horrible a restrictive and binding 
inedicint*, and wluyoby all her larris, arse-pipe«, and con- 
duits were so 0]>j>ilated, stopped, obstructed, and contracted, 
that you could hard!)’ haw o]K*ned anil enlarged them Avith 
your teeth, which is a terrible thing to think upon ; seeing* 
the devil at the mass'^ at Saint Martin’s was puzzled Aytli 

with three couple of oxen, if they go far, and the way is bad. ^he 
four foremost, Avliich arc always the ablest, follow each other very 
fluho, but they ure at a considerable distance from tht* two thillcrs 
that when the cart or wain is set fast m a slough, these four, which 
are made to do it, may draw out of the mirc the two others together 
w.ilj the w'aggon or cart. 

’ ih‘lo(lcrivs,\ PeUaudertvs, Habelais spells it. Cotgrave construes 
It, filthy matter, beastly or ugly siutf. M. le Duchat says, it is the 
shreds, parings, clippings, and scrapings of Ubasts’ hides and skins, 
from pcau^ {pellis in j^atin.^ In Normandy they call pcUautun, a 
worker in hideii, a pcltor we may say in English. • 

* Come frvrt^ liriscpuiUey near to St. Gc7iou.] In Laifiyucdoc and in 
Dauphiny, to say of a woman, that she is come frimi Brisepaille, near 
St. (ieiioii, so many year# ago, is to t^ll her an old whore, and litiTally, 
though pu^ningly, signifies, Uiat the straw (puiUe) of her bed has been 
long since bruiseii {brmer) wii^i the knees (ynioi/j) of her belly- 
bumpers. Tliese three make Jfnsv Paille Genoa . 

■' Seemt; the devil at ma.v,v, Ae.] '('his is •not very clear, as flie trans- 
lator has managed it. I’crhaps the reader will ^.inderstand it better 
wIh'ii he has perused the following note of M. le Ducliat, whicli is 
this: Polar Grosnot, in his Collecliun of Cato's (loldeif Sayings and 
other Moral Sentences, relates this story in the following terms: 

Notez, on TEgliso de Dicu 

Eemmes ensemble caquetoient, &c. 

'Ihcre are half a dozeipines more, bifl asihe insetting *ihem and othv 
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the like task, when with his teeth he had leh^lliened out. 
the j)aivhinent whereon he wrote the little tattle of two 
roimg man^y wholes. By this inconvenience tlie coty- 
ledons of her matrix were pvesently loosened, through whicii 
the child sprung up and leapecf, 'and so, entering into the 
hollow vein, did" climb by the dia])hragm even above her 
shoulders, where the vein divides itself into two, and from 
thence taking his way towards the left sitle, issued fortli at 
her left ear. A.s soon as he' was born, he cried no^ as other 
babes use to do, mie/, micz, miez, miez, but with a high, 
srtir ly, and big voi2e shouted about, Some drink, some 
drink, some drink, as inviting all tlie world to drink witli 
him. The noise hereof was so extremely great, that it ^^a^ 
heard in both the countries at once, of Beauee'’ atid Biimrol.-. 

verses and notes, at length, would swvll the four volume*' t«) seven or 
eight, the reader will accept of my tran^l.iiieii of them, wduch lie may 
assure himself is as literal us pusMble : 

Two gossips prating m a church. 

The (Icv’l, who stood upon tlio iuo h, 

In short-hand, on a parchim iit roll, 

Writ dowr their words ; and wlien the scroll 
Could hold no more, (it wnis so tull,} 

His devilship began to pull 

And stretch it with his teeth, whieli failing. 

He knock’d liLs head against the railing 
St. Martin laugh’d, though then at mass, 

To see the devil such an a^s, 

To think the parchmeiil-roll, or e’en a skin. 

Could hold twe w’Dinen’s chat, when llicy begin. 

M. Duchat goes on *, the people, takiri-: notice of St. Marlin’^ Jauuh- 

ing, asked him, after mass, the reason of it; then ihe.sium rixaii d 
his vision, and so we came to know this (true) story. ^ Tlie 'ral»‘s of 
ICutrapel touch upon it cn passant; nay, it w'as seen, in r*‘pre- 

seiited at Brest, in the church of la Jiecouvrapee, in a pielnre, c ontain- 
ing likewise a recital of the history both in Trench and Bas-Bremn. 

N. B. There is at St. Orncr’s, in the /diurcli of St. Bf;rlin,*^i vctv line- 
and large piece of painting, in a frame, tin: figures as big as the life, cd‘ 
much such another .story of St. Anthony, winch tlie tran.slator and 
compiler of llie.se notes, not long saw there to his great edilhatioii, 
and his no less satisfaction. 

Beauce and Bihar(H8, \ Bemsse (for so Rabelais spells it)ds a large 
town, which gives name to a little river, formed by divers springs near 
Loudun. The Bibaroi.s is nothing cl.se but the Vivarels, as the Gas- 
cons pronounce that word. Rabelais here reflects upon tlie country <*f 
Beusse and Viv/irets, as if the inhabitants were great drinkers, Bureurs, 
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I iloiibt you do not tliorouj^lily believe |lie truth of 

this strange nativity. Tliougli you bi lieve it not, I care not 
mu ell : but an honest man, and of good judgment, belip\eth 
still what is told him, and that which h^‘ finds written. 

Is this beyond our law^ or «ur faith ; against reason (‘v 
the Holy Scri])<ure ? Kor my jKirt, 1 find nothing in the 
sacred Ibble that is agaiwt it. Hut tellbie, if it had be('n 
the uill of (lod, would you say that he eoidd not do it r 
Ha, for favour sake, 1 beseecli you, emberlucock or inipul- 
regafize ^'our spirits with thestf vain^thoughts and idlt*»con- 
ceits ; for 1 t(‘ll you, it is not impo^sii>le with (i<xl; and, if 
he pleased, all women hencidbrth should bring forth <heir 
children at the ear. AVas not Hacchus engiMidered out^if 
the vi‘ry thigh of Jupiter: Did not IVujuetailladi' come 
out of his mother's heel, and C'roemou^h frotit the .sli])])cr of 
his nurse? AVas not Minerva born of the brain, e^en 
through the ('ar (t^Movi*? Adonis, of the btirk of a ni\rrij 
tree ; and ( astor an«! l*ollux of tiu* doupe of that egg” uliich 
was laid and hatehe<l by Leda r Hut you would wonder 
more, and with far greater amazement, if I sliould now’ pre- 
sent you with that chapter of Plinius, wherein he treatetii of 
strange births, and contrary to natur(‘, and yet am 1 so 
imj)U(Ient a liar as he was. Read the seventh book ot hi'' 
Natural History, chap, d, and trouble not iny head any 
more about tliis. 

CHAI^TKR AH I. 

Aflvr whai mamwr (iurgantm had his nflmc givim him, and hotr 
he tipjded, bt!)bed, and curried the ran. 

Tite good rfnan (Irangeuisier, drinking and i| 4 iking merry 
with the rest, heard the horrible iu»ise wdiieh his son had 
made as ho entered into the light of this world, when he 
eried oift. Some drink, soiue drink, some drink ; whcren])on 

{hihitorcft, if I may use that Latin word, to answer the I'reucji Inbaroys) 
and /nirtrtc {Inhhou/.) by wav of i^iTin upi»1i Itnisso. 

httupr (tf that cyi/.] 1 kn(*\v luU wlial doujie means, unless it is 
Scotch b>r double.* i<eda was indeed douhlc-ccped ; Jupiter turned 
himself into a swan, ami lay with her juM after her husband ; by ihtMU 
two Mie had tw'O epjjs; of one came INiliux and Heli’iia; of the other, 
Casttir and (dytemnestra. Rabelais’ w'ords are only de la ^oeque d*um 
oeuf, [JJoup^ is Scj>lLh forthe bvttom, of broad c/id.] 
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he said if French, Que grand in as et souple le gousier ! 
that is to say. How great and nimble a throat thou hast. 
Which the company hearing said, that verily the child ought 
^o be called Gargantua because it was the first word that 
after his birth his lather had spoke, in imitation, and at the 
example, of the ancient Hebrew^ ; whereunto he conde- 
scended, and his' mother w'as vory well pleased therewith. 
In the mean -while, to quiet the child, they gave him to 
drink a tirclarigot, that is, till his throat was like to crack 
with it; then was hc^carri'od to the font, and there bap- 
tized, according to the manner of good Christians. • 

^ Immediately thereafter were appointed for him seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen cows of the* towns of 
Pautille and Brehemond,'^ to furnish him witli milk in ordi- 
nary, for it wai^ impossible to find a nurse sufficient for him 
in all the country, considering the great quantity of milk 
that was requisite for his nourishment; although there were 
not wanting some doctors of the opinion of Scot us, who 
affirmed that his own mother gave him suck, and that she 
could draw out of her breasts one tliousand four hundred 
two j)ipes, and nine pails of milk at every time. 

fich indeed is not probable, and this point hatli been 
fouira duggishly scandalous** and offensive to tender cars, 
for that it savoured a little of heresy. Thus was he handled 
for one year and ten months; after which time, by the 
advice oi physicians, they began to carry him, and then w'as 

^ Garyantua.'\ This word is partly made up of tljesr tlirrc wtirris 
before, Grand tu cw, as the French pronounce it. 

2 Pautdle and Brehemond.^ The map of the Chuionois, Uabelais’ 
natiTe country, places Potille on the River Vienne, within a league of 
Chinon ; and Brehemont on the Loin*, three leagues troin Chinuii, on 
wliich it is dejfi ndent, H^re are made those cheches which, by the 
French translator of Platma de Opsonns, were so highly valued, that 
in his translation printed in 1505, though Platma does not take any 
notice of those cheeses, yet he has made particular and ven^ honour- 
able mention of them ; wheiein he has been followed by Bruyeriii, or 
La Bruyere Champier, 1. 14, de re ctbaria, c. H. 

’’ Duggishly scandalmt^,\ Maminallvmmt scandaltusc. Uabelais 
here seems particularly to nave in view the anathema pronounced by 
the Universities of Luvain and Cologne, and afterwards by Po]H;^Leo X. 
in 1520, against the propositions of Luther, which, as his very adver- 
saries confessed, were not all equally heretical and capital. See 
/»leidan, 1. 2, and Fra. Paolo's History of the Council of Trent. 
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madf for hijn a fine little carl drawn with oxen, f of fhc in- 
vention of Jan Denio/ wherein they led him hither and 
tliitlior wifli p:reat joy ; and lie was wortli the seeing;, for he 
was a fine boy, had a burly physioj^noijiy, and almost tci? 
chins. He cried very littl<;, buUbeshit liiniself every hour; 
for, to sjK'uk tnuly of bjm, he -was wonderly phlegmatic in 
his posteriors, both by reason of his natural com})lexion, and 
the accidental dis])()sition wliicli had befallen him by his too 
mucli (piafiin^ of the Septemhwd juice. Vet without a cause 
dill not he suj) one drop; for Tf he lia]»pened to be vc*xed, 
an^ry, displeased, or sorry, if he did fret, if lie (lid weep,^if 
lie did cry, and what grievous ipiarter soever he kej.^, m 
briiiijin^ him somi* drink, he w'ould be instantly pacifieiL 
reseated in^his own temper, in a ^ood humour again, and as 
still and quiet as cv(‘r. One of his governt-sses told me 
(swearing by her figh how' he w'as so accustomed to this 
kind of w'ay, thaf, at the sound of pints antf flagons, he 
would on a sudden #.dl into an ecstasy, as if he had then 
tasted of the joys of ])ara(lise ; so that tluw, upon eonsidc-, 
ration of this, his divim* complexion, w'ould every morning, 
to checu* liim uj), play with a knife upon th(‘ glasses, on^hc 
bottles w'ith tlieir stojqiles, and on the ])ottle-pots with tfccir 
lids and covers, at the sound wluTeof he became gay, did 
leap for joy, wouhl loll luid rock himself in the cradle, then 
nod witli his head, monocordising'’ with his tingprs, and 
harytonlsing" with his tail. 

CHAPTER VUI. 

JUm\thry ffipparvllvd Gargiintua, 

Rkinc; of this age, liis father ordained, to liave clothes 
made to hiifi dn his own livery, w'hieh was white and blue. 

* Jan Ucnio.\ hahcUii** calls hun»,ft’lijui, not Jan, for Jan means a 
cuckold, ycnyiiu, in>t Dciiio. An ancient and lionoiiraMc lainily, most 
of them lawyers, lioth in Poitoi^aiid Brctapni*. 

^ Mnnornniisuiff /iLs fi/n/rrs.] It should hiMnrnioc/m/'r/i.vniv with his 
fiiif^ers. Ahivinp his a,s if he was^abonl to play on ^le instru- 

niciil called by the aiicieiila monochord, because hud but one string. 
The inoiiochord of tlie moderns lias kept the same name, (though it has 
several stimgs,') because they are unisons. • 

® iianjtnmsmy v'ith hts tail 1 The art of rhetoric, quoted by Borcl, 
has the word barytoiiiser, but oaryloner is better. It means yielding a 
grave tone or aeeent, Ibsperoeeiv, (hirgantua formed the aeikte accent^ 
wi»Ji iiis hngera, (by s«appiiig them, ^ and tlic grave w4h his bum. 
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To work tlicn went the tailors, and with grejit cx])edition 
were clothes made, cut, and sewed, according to the fashion 
tliat was then in rc<inest. I find hy the ancient records or 
pancarts, to be seentin the chamber of accounts, or Court of 
the Kxche(iuer at ‘Montsortau,^ .that he was accoutred in 
manner as ibllowe^tli. To make hi^n every f;hirt of his were 
taken up nine hundred ells of Chatclcraud linen, and two 
hundred for tile gussets, in manner of cushions, which they 
put under his ann-])its. Hiv. shirt was not gathered nor 
plaitbd, for tlie ])laiting of sfiirts^ was not found oifl, till the 
s(j[imstrcss«s (when Jhe ])oint of tlu'ir needh* was broken) 
begifn to work and occupy with the tail. There were taken 
v^for his d{)iiblet, eight hundred and thirteen ells of wdiite 
satin, and for his points fifteen hundred and nine^dogs’ skins 
and a half. ‘Then was it that men began to tic tln'ir 
breeches to their doublets, and not their doublets to their 
breeches : for it is against nature;* as hatti most am])ly been 
showed by Ockam^ upon the exj|)()nMes of Master Haute 
•haussade. 

amber of accounts at Montsorcau.’\ Rabelais, phu inp the scene 
of hjf romance in Touraiiio, and part of the adjoining jiroviiices, was 
resolved to sellle a chamber of accounts at Moiitsoreaii, a little town 
iin<l comte ill Anjou, on tlie Loire, alluding belike, to the tide of 
comtes, which belonged to the lords of Mouisureau, a family so eini- 
iieiit ahoi^ the twelfth century, that Walter dc Moiitsoreau is styled 
Most Christian Prince in an instruineiit of those times, as M. Menage 
has observed, as did likewise M. Pa\Ulon before him. 

- IHaitimj of shirts.] The fashion began in Rabelais’s lime. “ Nam 
ruga? li8B, quid almd sifat hoc tempore, quam nidi, aut receptacula 
pedif^ulorum etpulieum,” says one in Viw^s. (f^ial. intituled Vestitus, 
et deambulutio matutina.) The person who spoke thus did not like 
that new modj, it seems, and so says, the gathers of sugh shirts arc lit 
for nothing but to harbour lice and fleas. • 

^ Against nature.} Indeed it neither natural nor possible to fasten 
or hang one tiling to another thing which was lower tlian it. 

* Ockam.} The copy in Rabelais’^owii haiid-writiiig ha^ it Olzarn, 
in old characters, according to which, in the manuscripts, and many 
printed pieces of those timcJv the A: is made like an z\ whence it ii 
that not one of the editions 1 have yet seen has it Okam, or Ockam, 
which is that Knglish doctor’s true name ; but all of them Olkain, 
Olcam, or Ofzani. Here below, in chap. 33, the printers Imivc com- 
mitted the same fault in the word Lubeck ; for in tlie edition of Nicry, 
IfiTS, we sec Lubelz for Lubeck. In c. 40,1. 3, A.n. 1333, that edU 
^ lion has'Stolzom for Stockholm, and in Prol. of 1. 4, Ollzegoii for 
Ockeghem, stili carried on b^ lUq same blundei;; nay, even those that 
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For his btocchcs were taken up cloven liuiKlred and five 
ells and a third of white broad cloth. They wore cut in the 
form of pillars, chamlcred, channelled, and pinked heliind, 
that they iriif;ht not overheat his reins : *and were, within the 
panes, puffed out with thc«linih^ of as much blue damask as 
was needful ; and rcmaiii, tliat he had very good leg-harness, 
proportionable to the rest of his stature. ^ 

For his codpiece were used sixteen ells and a quarter of 
the sam^‘ cloth, and it was on the top like unto a 

triumphant arch most gallantly fastened with two enamelled 
clasps, in each of which was set a gr«.it eineraltT, as i^is 
an orange ; for, as says Orpheus, lib. de la])idibus, and 
riinius, libro ultimo, it hath an erect iso virtue and coin'i^rtr 
and comfin'tative of the natural memb*cr# The cxiture. 
out-jccting or out-standing of his codpiece, was of the length 
of a yard, jagged and j)inked, and withal baggii^, and strut- 
ting out with the blue damask lining, after the manner of his 
breeches. But ha(f yoiw seen the fair embroidery of the 
small needle- work i)earl, and the curiously interlaced knots*, 
by the goldsmith’s art set out and trimmed with rich dia- 
monds, precious rubies, fine forquoises, costly cmeralds,*and 
I’crsian pearls, you would have compared it to a fair Cornu- 
copia, or horn of abundance, such as you see in anti(iues, or 
as Rhea gave to the two nym])hs, Anuilthca and Ida, the 
nurses of Jupiter. 

And, like to that horn of abundance, it was sun gallant, 
succulent, droppy, sappy, j)ithy, lively, always flourishing, 
always fructifying, full of juice, full eff flower, full of fruit, 
and all manner ofMcligRt. I avow God, it would have ione 
one good to have seen liim, but I will tell you. more of him 
in the boot which 1 have made of the dignity of codpieces. 
One thing I will loll you, that* as it was both long and large, 
so was ipt well furnished and victualled within, nothing like 
unto the hypocritical codpieces of some fond wooers, and 
wench-courters, which arc stufled only with win^, to the 
great prejudice of the female? sex. 

For his shoes were taken np four hundred and six ells of 
blue crimson velvet, and wore very neatly cift by parallel 

worked for II. Stoplieiis, on tin* best edition of his “Apology for Hero- 
dotus, A. n 1560,” have stumbled at tl*e words Kyrielle*and Lani?- 
quenets ; instead of which they pujt IzirieUe and lansquenelz. 
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lines, joinefi in uniform cylinders. For the soling of them 
were made use of eleven hundred hides of brown cows, 
shapcii like the tail of a keeling.’ 

• For his coat were taken uj) eighteen hundred ells of blue 
velvet, dyed in grain, cmbrmdcrod, in its borders with fair 
gilliflowers, in the middle decked T/ith sih\jr pearl, inter- 
mixed with plates of gold, and "stores of pearls, hereby 
showing, that m his time he would prove an especial good 
fellow, and singular whip-can.** 

His girdle was made of three hundred ells and a half of 
silken serge, half whFc and half blue, if I mistake it not. 
His s\vord was not of Valentia, nor his dagger of Saragossa, 
f?’’ his father could not endure these hidalgos borrachos 
maranisados como diablos ; but he had a fair swoiid made of 
wood, and the 'dagger of boiled leather, as well painted and 
gilded as any^ man could wish. 

His purse was made of the cod of an elephant, which was 
given him by Her Pracontal,'’* proconsul di’ Lybia. 

• For his gown were employed nine thousand six hundred 
ells, wanting two thirds, of blue velvet as before, all so dia- 
gonally pearled, that by true perspective issued thence an 
unnamed colour, like that you see in the necks of turtle- 
doves or turkey-cocks, which wonderfully rejoiced the eyes 
of the beholders. For his bonnet or cap were taken up 
three hundred two ells and a quarter of white velvet, and the 
form thereof was wide and round, of the bigness of his head; 
for his father said, that the caps of the Marrabaise fashion,' 

* Keeling . An unusuAl word, as the Camb. Diet, says, for wliat 
the L'^tins, or rather Greeks, call salpa, that is, a stockfish. Kathcr, 
as Cotgravc says, a kind of small cod, whereof stockfish is made. He 
calls it a kneeling, but that must be a typographical erroi, Merlus is 
Iho French word. 

® Her Pracontal.'\ The sire Pltacontal, of an ancient family in 
Dauphiny. ^ 

’ Caps of the Marrabaise fashion.'\ ~ Bonnets a la Marrabaise^ i. e. 
a la Juiva, Jew fashion, and as they are worn by the Spaniards, many 
of whom 4re counted a sort cf Jewp and Mahometans concealed. — 
Marrabais seems to be a word compounded of Maurus and Arabs, be- 
cause the Moors and Arabians ruled a long time in part of Spain ; and 
as there were iflany Jews intermixed among them, thence Marrabais 
means a Mahometan and a Jew. And because the Spaniards arc abu- 
sively named Marranes and klarrabais, as if they held with the Jews; 
ftierefore, When in c. ‘22, 1. 2, we read of the poet Raininagrobis, He 
is by G — d, a witty, quick, and subtile sophistcr, 1*11 lay an even wager 
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made like the cover of a pasty, would one linfc or other 
bring a mischief on those that wore them. For his plume, 
he wore a fair great blue feather, plucked from an Onocrotal 
of the country of Hircania the wild, very prettily hanging 
down over his right ear. For Uic jewel or broach which in 
his cap he carried, he had In a cake of gold, weighing three 
score and eight marks, h jfair piece cnamfjlled, wherein was 
poiirtraycd a man's body witli two heads, locking towards 
one another, four arms, four feet, two arses, such as Plato, in 
Symposia^ says was the mystical beginning of man’s nature ; 

and about it was written in Ionic letters, *Ayain^ ov Krirti m 

• m 

(avrtic* • 

To wear about his neck, he had a golden chain, weighing 
twenty-five thousand and sixty-three nuirks of gold, the 
links thertjof being made after the mifnricr of great 
berries, amongst which were set in work green jaspers, 
engraven, and cut dragon -like, all environed •with beams 
and sparks, as King Nicepsos of old was wont to wear 
them : and it reached d(fwn to the very bust of the rising 
of his belly, whereby he reaped great benefit all his life-* 
long, as the Greek physicians know well enough. For 
his gloves were put in work sixteen otters’** skins, and 
three of the loupgarous or men-eating wolves, '•* for the 
bordering of them ; and of this stuff were they made, by 
the api)ointment of the Cabalists of Sanlouand.**^ As for 
the rings which his father would have him to wear, \o renew 
the ancient mark of nobility, he had on the forefinger of his 

he is a Marrabais, Rabelais undoubtedly means he is acute as the 
Spaniards, who, as is ^oll kf.uwn, being much attached to school divi- 
nity, were consequently great logicians. 

^ Otters* -s^ ns. ] Peaux do lutms. Lutin in Frenchjis not an otter, 
but an hob-goblin. Loulre indeed is an otter, and Sir T. U. mistook it 
for the other, deceived hy the similiftidc of the name, not of the thing ; 
for there ^ no such thing as an hob-goblin ; and fur that reason Rabe- 
lais here uitroduccs it ; for what can be more imaginary than an hob- 
goblin’s skin ? 

® Mcn-euting wolves.'] Loup~garous. This word means a«man who 
is said to transform himself, or tliinks himself triyisforined into a wolf. 
See Cotgrave's various and different accounts of this imaginary crea- 
ture. Hubelais only gives it as a synonymous word for isn hob-gobim : 
a hob-thrush, Rubiii-good-fellow, &c. 

Sanlouand.] A priory on the Vienne, about a league from Chinon. 
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left hand i carbuncle a,R big as an ostrich’s egg, enchased 
very daintily in gold of the fineness of a Tin key seraph. 
Upon the middle finger" of the same hand, he had a ring 
laade of four metals together, of the strangest fashion that 
ever was seen ; so that the steel did not crash against the 
golil, nor the silver crush the copper. All this was made by 
C^aj)tain Cliappuy5^; and Alcofribas his good agent. On the 
medical finger., of his right hand, he had a ring made spire- 
wa 5 's, wherein was set a perfect baleu ruby, a pointed dia- 
mond, and a Physon emerald, of an inestimable value. For 
Hans Carvel, the King of Melinda’s jeweller, esteemed them 
active rate of three score nine millions eight hundred ninety- 
four thousand and eighteen French crowns of Berry and 
at’ so much did thi^ Foucres of Augsburg'® jirize them. 

.... 

M%ddle‘Jingcr.'\ Medical finger in the original : which among the 
(ireeks, indeed was the middle finger, “ quod eo vetcrcs Mediei mis- 
cerent pharma'Ca.'’ Alex, ab Alex. Among the Latins it was other- 
wise ; they called the ring-finger medicus, as well as annularis. See 
Cainh. Diet, under Digitus, for the namcf. and reasons of all the fingers, 
&s well as thumb. 

Crowns of Berry,"] In the French, Montons a la grande Lame ' 
Weil woolled sheep, a gold coin, on one side whereof was represented 
Jesus Christ, under the figure of a lamb, with these words round it, 
“ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata muudi, miserere nobis.*’ Rabelais 
often use.s this word. 

Foucres of Augshurg.] Fourgues de Augsbourg. Rabelais, in his 
first letter, tells us, they were vastly rich and very eminent merchants ; 
fi)r his words are, Next to the Fourques of Augsbourg in Germany, 
Philip Strozzi, of Florence in Italy, is counted the richest merchant in 
Christendom. — ^Their true name is Fugger, and they are at this day 
counts of the empire, of which they were made barons by the lilmpcror 
Mastlmilian I. The Supplement to Mor'-ry giving an account of the 
name Fuggers, I thought fit to translate it. “ They were the richest 
merchants in A*agsburg (their native city) in Charles the Fifth's time, 
and obtained of tliat emperor a privilege, exclusive of all others, to bring 
from Venice into Germany all the spicerics, wtiich were distributed in 
France, and all the neighbouring countries. As these spiceries at that 
time came from the Levant, only hy the lied Sea, and from tiiencc into 
the Mediterranean, they were very scarce and dear. Whereby the 
Fuggers liiade so great a fortune, that they were counted the wealthiest 
family throughout the empire, insomuch that they have a proverb in 
Germany, * Such a one is as rich as the Fuggers,* speaking of a person 
tliat is immcndbly rich, or has an overgrown estate. This family is yet 
III great credit, and makes a considerable figure, some in the army, 
in the emperor’s court. It is related of these rich merchants, as 
a very siTigiilar thing, .ind curious to be known, Ibat the Emperor 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Colours and Liveries of Gargantua. 

Gaiiganttia’s colours were white and blue, as I have 
showed you before, by wljicli kis father would give us to 
understand, thafe his soUfto him was a heq^venly joy ; for the 
white did signify gladness^ pleasure, delight, and rejoicing, 
and the blue, celestial things. I know well ei'ough, that, in 
reading this, you laugh at the old drinker, and hold this 
exj)osilio*n of colours to be very extravagant, and utterly dis- 
agrt'cable to reason, because white i% said to signify fait^i, 
and blue, constancy. But without moving, vexing, hct?ting 
or putting you in a chafe, (for the weather is dangerous ) 
answer me; if it please you ; for no other tioijipulsory way of 
arguing w'ill 1 use towards you, or any else ;*only now and 
then I will mentioii a w^ord or two of my bottle. What is 
it that iiiduceth ybu ; what stirs you u]) to believe, or who 
told you, that whitt* sigjfifieth faith, and blue constancy ? 
An old paltry book, say you, sold by the hawking pedlarji 
and ballad-mongers, entitled “The Blazon of Colours.” 
Who made it ? Whoever it was, he was wise in that heniid 
not set his name to it. But, besides, I know not what 1 
should rather admire in him, his presumption or his sottish- 
ness. His presumj)tion and oveiwveening, for that he should 
without reason, without cause, or without any aj)j)c^rancc of 
truth, have dared to prescribe, by his private authority, w^hat 
things should be denotated and signified by the colour : 
which is the custom of tyrants, who mil have their wdll to 
bear sway instead «)f equity, and not of the wise and learned, 
who, with the evidence of reason, satisfy their Readers. His 
sotlishncss*and w'ant of spirit, in that he thougiit, that with- 

CliarlesV. in his rcturiffrom Tunis, 'passing into Italy and from thenco 
through #ie city of Augsburg, took up his quarters at their house : that, 
to show their gratitude and thetr joy for the honour he did them witli 
his presence, one day, among their other magnilicent regalements of the 
emperor, they put into the chimn%y-plac», a laggot, or buiiTlle of cin- 
naitKJii, which was a very valuable commodity at that lime ; them 
showiiip^ him a promissory note they had of his, lor a very large sum «)f 
money, they set it on fire, and with it kindled the faggot* which yielded 
an odour and a brightness, the more pleasing to the c'liiperor, as he 
saw hiniself quit of a debt, which his alluirs did not, at lliat time, per-_^ 
mu him to pay without some dilliculty.’’ • 
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out any (i her demonstration or sufficient argument, the 
world would be pleased to make liis blockish and ridiculous 
impositions the rule of their devices. In effect, according 
to the proverb, ‘'Jo a shitten tail fails never ordure,’’ he 
hath found, it seems, some .simple ninny in those rude times 
of old, when the wearing of high round .bonnets was in 
fashion, who gave some trust to }iis writings, according to 
which they curved and engraved their a])ophthegms and 
mottos, trapped and ca])arisovcd their mules and sumpter- 
horses, apparelled their pa*ges, quartered their breeches, 
bordered their gloves, fringed the curtains and valances of 
tfibiit beds, painted ‘\hcir ensigns, composed songs, and, 
which is worse, ])laycd many deceitful jugglings, and 
unworthy base tricks undiscovcredly, amongst the .very 
chastest matrcAs. In the like darkness and mist of igno- 
rance are wrapped up these vain-glorious courtiers, and 
name-transposers, wdio, going about in -their iinpresas to 
signify cspcrance fespoir,] (that is, hofc) have pourtrayed 
a sphere ; and bird's pennes for pains ; I’Ancholic (which 
is the flower colombinc) for melancholy ; a horned moon 
or crescent, to show the increasing or rising of one's for- 
tune ; a bench rotten and broken, to signify bankru])t ; 
non and a corslet for non dur habit (otherwise non durabit, 
it shall not last) ; un lit sans ciel, that is, a bed without a 
tester, for un licentie, a graduated person, as, bachelor in 
divinity, or utter barrister- at-law ; which are equivocals so 
absurd and witless, so barbarous and clownish, that a fox’s 
tail ‘ should be fasten^ed to the neck-piece of, and a vizard 
ma(Jc of a cows-herd given to, ev,9ry oiie that henceforth 
should offer, after the restitution of learning, to make use of 
any such fopperies in Fran(*e. 

By the same reasons (if reasons I should call them, and 
not ravings rather, and idle triflings about words) might I 
cause paint a pannier, to signify fliat I am in pain— b a mus- 
tard-pot, that my heart tarries much for it — one pissing 
upwards' for a bishop — the bottom of a pair of breeches for 
a vessel full of fart-hings — a codpiece for the office of the 

^ A fox's talU A way of speaking, borrowed from the ancients, 
who were wont to treat in this manner, such as they had a mind should 
be laughed at. ** Veteres,** says the Scaligcrana, '^iis quos irriderc 
*'7olebani, cornua dormientibus capiti imponebant, vel cavdam vulpis, 
vel quid simile.*’ 
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clerks of lli» sentences, decrees or judgments, or rather, (as 
the English hears it,) for the tail of a cod-fish — and a dog’s 
turd, for the dainty turret, wherein ihe heart of m]^ 
sweetheart. 

Far otherwise did harctofbre the sages of Egypt, 
when tliey Avrofc by letters, which they* called Hierogly- 
phics, which none unders'tood who were not ^skilled in the 
virtue, property and nature of the things represented by 
them. Of which Orus Apollo^ l^ath in Greek composed, two 
books, and Polyphilus,^ in his dream of love, set down more. 
In France you have a taste of them in the device*^ or impjei^tl 
of my Lord Admiral which was carried bc^fore that time by 
Oct avian Augustus. Eut my little skiff along these un-' 
pleasant gujfs and shoals will sail no further, ft^iere fore must 
1 return to the port from w'hencc I came. Yet do I hope 
o]ie day to write niore at large of these things, and to show 
both by philosophical arguments and authorities, received 
and u])])roved of, by and from all antiquity, what, and how 
many colours there are in nature, and what may be signified 
liy every one of them, if God save the mould of my cj^^), 
which is my best wine-])Ot, as my grandam said. 

2 Pulyjiliilus, ^c.] “ IlypiKTOtoraacliia Poliphili, ubi omnia non 
nibl somiiiuiu esse docet, atqiie obiter plurima scitu san5 quam digiia 
(’(•uimemorat.*'' This is the inscription of tlio book, which is a folio, 
j)rintod at Venice by Aldus Maimtms, A. 1499. M. le Duchtt gives a 
long, but not very advantageous character of this book and its aullior. 
Alchyiiiists lliink the pliilosopher’s smne may be found in it, if tliey 
laid but the light key to it. (It is the dream of )^n amorous friar, whose 
name was Fraiiciscus Colouna^) ^ 

Device, ] Uatx^ais, in two or three places, says positively, Au- 
gustus’s motto was “ F’eslina leiile,” with the device of fan anchor, a 
very heavy lliiftg, and rc»und it a dolphin, the swiftest of fishes, if not 
of all creatures. And yet it is certayily true that this very motto and 
device was the Emperor "Titus’s; that of Augustus having been, as H. 
Stephens oTfserves, Terminus fulmiiii conjunctus, with the same words 
indeed, Festina leiite. Rabelais often wrote by memory. The Admiral 
of France he alludes to, is thought to be M. de Brion Chabo^, whose 
device Vas the Anchor and Dolphin, the bne referring to his marine 
employment, the oilier to his particular attachmenf to the Dauphin. (T 
think a i^oble English peer has likewise for liis motto, Frfjstina Icnle, 
which, as it means On slow, there is no occasion to name him.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of lliat which is ^signified by the colours white and blue, 

Ttte white ihercforc si"nifietli joy, solace, and p;ladness, and 
that not at random, hut upon just and very good grounds : 
which you may perceive to be true, if, laying aside all pre- 
judicate affections, )^ou will but give car to what presently I 
shall exj)ound unto you. 

Aristotle saith, that, su]>j)osingtwo things contrary in their 
lynd, as g«>od and evil, virtue and vice, heat and cold, whitt‘ 
and black, pleasure and pain, joy and grief, — and so of 
withers, — if you couple them in such manner, that the con- 
trary of one kind' may agree in reason with the contrary of 
the other, it must follow by consecjuence, that the other con- 
trary must answcT to the remnant o]^positc to that wherewith 
it is conferred. As for cxam])le, virtue a>id vice an' contrary 
in one kind, so arc good and etdl. If K>ne of the contraries 
of the first kind be consonant to one of those of the second, 
as virtue and goodness, for it is clear that virtue is good, so 
shall the other two contraries, which are evil and vice, have 
the same connexion, for vice is evil. 

This logical rule being understood, take these two con- 
traries, joy and sadness, then these other two, white and 
black, for they arc physically contrary. If so be, then, that 
black do signify grief, by good reason then should white im- 
port joy. Nor is this signification instituted by human im- 
})osition, but by the Ainiversal consent of the world received, 
which ])hiloso]diers call Jus Gcntiv»m, tl\p I/aw of Nations, 
or an uncontrollable right of force in all countries whatso- 
ever, For you know well enough, that all pecple, and all 
languages and nations, excQpt the ancient Syracusans,^ and 
certain Ajgives, who had cross and thwarting souls, when 

1 Syracusaiis.l Plutarch, describirjg the magnificence of the funeral 
ceremonies performed by the Syracusans to Timoleon, says, they ap- 
peared thereat in their neatest, .jjleanest clothes, — ITnrrrwv KaBapag 
tBijrag ^opHvrotp. From whence Alexander ah Alexandro, cap. 7. of 
1. 3. of his Genial Days, has taken occasion to write, that the custom 
of the Syracusans was to attend funerals in a white rtibe. Wherein he 
has commilted two faults, here faithfully copied by Rabelais. First in 
talking of a white robe, when Plutarch mentions no colour, hut only the 
neatness of their clothes ; the other, for taking the extraordinary funeral 
honours, done by the Syraciisam to Timoleon, fora custom established 
among them in all funerals. 
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they mean outwardly to pvc evidence of Iheir sorrow, go in 
black ; and all mourning is done with black. AVliicli gene- 
ral consent is not without some argument, and reason in na- 
ture, tlic which every man may by himRclf very suddenly 
comprehend, without the insti^ictlon of any ; and this we 
call the law of nature, ^l^y virtue of the same natural in- 
stinct, we know that by white all the w'orld hath understood 
joy, gladness, mirth, ph'asure, and delight. In* former times, 
the 'j’hracians and (irccians^ (Ijd mark their good, propitious, 
and fortunate days with white s*lone.s, and tluur sad, dis'Ynal, 
and unJortunate ones with black. Is not the night mourn- 
ful, sad, and melancholy ? It is black and dark by the*j)ri- 
vation of light. Doth not the light comfort all tlte w'orld ^ 
And it is more white than anything else. AVJ|ich to prove, I 
could direct yon to the book of I^aurentius •Valla against 
Dartolus ; but an I'^vangelical testimony I hope will content 
you. In Matth. xvi#,it is said, that, at the transfigifration of our 
Lord, Vc^slirnenta ejiis facta sunt alba sicut lux, his apparel 
was made white like the light. By which lightsome white- 
ness he gave his three a]'oslles to understand the idea and 
figure of the eternal joys ; for by the light are all men cc^- 
torted, according to the word of the old woman, who, although 
she had never a tooth in her h(‘ad, was wont to say, Bona lux." 
And Tobit, chap, v, after he had lost his sight, when lla- 
phael saluted him, answered, what joy can I have,^that do 
not see the light of heaven r In that colour did the angels 
testify the joy of the whole world, at. the resurrection of our Sa- 
viour, John XX, and at his Ascension, A^ds i. With the like 
colour of vesture did St# John the Evangelist, Apoc. iv.7. 
see the faithful clothed in the heavenly and l)lc‘sscjl Jerusalem. 

U(iad tho4incient, both Greek and Latin histories, and you 
shall find, that the town of Alb(j, (the first pattern of Borne,) 
was founded, and so named l)y reason of a white sow that 
.was seefi there. You shall likewise find in those stories, 
that when any man, after he had vanquished his enemies, 
was by a decree of the senate, to enter into Borne trium- 
Grcaaiis.'] Cretans, in Rabekais. 

^ Viowa,Zwu.'.] ‘buif ayaOop. “Id csl, Lumen bonum^ riia lumen 
esl. ](1 autem dictum cat ab aiiu quapium moriente, quam ctiarnniim 
juvabat viverc,” says Erasmus liimself, under the name of Listrius, 
on the nyaOup of Lbc Encomium Moriaj, p. 04 of the Basl» edition, 
1076. 
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pliantly, lu- usually rode in a chariot drawn by white horses : 
whicb, in the Ovatian Triumph, was also the custom ; for by 
no sign or colour would they so significantly express the joy 

their coining, as by the white. You shall there also find, 
how Jb'ricles, the general of the Athenians, would needs 
have that i>art of his army, unto v^hosc lot befcl the 'white 
beans, to s])cnd the whole day in mirth, pleasure, and case, 
whilst the rc'st were a fighting. A thousand other examples 
and places could I allege to diis ])urposc, but that it is n(*t 
h(*re' 'where 1 should do it. 

lly unda*standing hereof, you may resolve one problem, 
whii^li Alexander Aplirodiscus hath accounted unanswerable,* 
Avliy the lion who, with his only cry and roaring, affrights all 
beasts, dreads end fearcth only a white cock ? For, as Pro- 
chis* saith “ 'libro de sacrificio ct magia,” it is because the 
presence, or the virtue of the sun, which is the organ and 
prompt uary 'of all terrestrial and sideria? light, doth more 
symbolise and agree with a wdiitc cock,*»as well in regard of 
tliat colour, as of his property and specifical quality, than 
with a lion. lie saith furthermore, that devils have been 
oftViii seen in the sliajic of lions, which, at the sight of a 
white cock, have presently vanished. This is the cause why 
Gain (so are the hrenchmen called, because they are naturally 
as Avhite as milk, which the Greeks call Gala) do willingly 
WTar in < heir caps white feathers, for by nature they are of 
a candid disposition, merry, kind, gracious, and well-beloved,’’' 
and for their cognizance and arms have the whitest flower of 
any, the Flower do l^^ce, or Idly. 

you demand, how', by wdiile, nature would have us un- 
derstand joy and gladness? I answer, that the analogy and 
uniformity is thus. For, as the white doth outwardly dis- 
})crsc and scatter the rays of the siglit. whereby the optic 

* Unanswerable.] Kabclais’s word is insoluble, ^\hich the reader 
\\ ill agree with me, is the proper word here, to correspond with solve 
before. But this, by the bye, and only to show Uabtdais’s correctness, 
M. le Duchat sa 5 ’s, the place where Alexander Aphrodiseus dc'clares this 
jiroblem insoluble, is hi his preface to his Problems, where, however, M. 
le Duchat takes notice, that that author does not actually say it is a white 
cock the lion dreads, but only a cock. 

Procliis.'] Rabelais cites him again, I. 2, c. 1, yet neither Proclus, 
nor Alexander Aphrodiseus, determine the colour of the cock. 

® WcU-heloved.] It should be well-disposed, as M. le Duchat clearly 
pioves Rabelai^’to have meant hare ; from the old word bienesme. 
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spirits are tnanifcstly dissolved, according to the opinion of 
Aristotle in his ‘problems and perspective treatises ; as yon 
may likewise perceive by experience when you ])ass over 
mountains covered with snow, how yorf will complain that 
you cannot see well ; as '^Xenophon writes to have happtuu'd 
to his men, and as Galefi very largely deriareth, lib. 10. do 
usu partium : just so the lieart with excessivcijoy is inward- 
ly dilated, and sufFcretli a manifest resolution of the vitnl 
spirits, Ayhich may go so far T)i», that it may thereby bp de- 
prived of its nourishment, and by consequence of life itself, 
by this peri charie or extremity of gladness, as Galen 
lib. 12, Method, lib. 5, de Locis aflectis, and lib. 2, dc 
Symptomatum causis. And :is it hath come; to pass in 
former tinges, witness Marcus Tullius, lib*. Qiuest. Tus- 
eul. Verrius, Aristotle, Titus Livius, in his relation of the 
battle of Canine, I'linius, lib. 7. cap. 32 and 34, A. Gellius, 
lib. 3. c. 15, andmijiiy other writers, — to Diagoras the Rho- 
dian, Chilon, Sophoclesf Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, 
Philippides, IMiilemon, Polycrates,' Philistion, M. Juventi,^ 
and others who died with joy. And as Avicen speaketh^ in 
2 canon et lib. de virib. cordis, of the saffron, that it doth so 
rejoice the heart, that, if you take of it excessively, it will 
by a superfluous resolution and dilation deiirive it altogether 
of life. Here peruse Alex. A])hrodiscus, lib. 1. Probl. caji. 
19, and that for a cause. Rut what ? It seems T am entered 
further into this jioint than 1 intended at the first. Here, 
therefore, will I strike sail, referring the rest to that book of* 
mine, which handlcth this matter to tlic full. Meanwhile, 
ill a word I will t^ll you, that blue doth certainly signify 
heaven ani^ heavenly things, by the very samtf tokens and 
symliols, that white significth joy and pleasure. 

OTIAPTEK. XI. 

Of the youthful age of Gargantua. 

GARGANTUA,from three year.f upwards unto five, was brought 
up and instructed in all convenient discipline, by the com- 

’ Polycrates.] Policritcs it should be, for so is this woman named 
by Parthenius and Plutarch, not Polycrates a man, as the old edition of 
Aulus Gellius has it. 

® Mj. Jui}enti.\ M, Juventius Talva, Plhi. 1. 7, c. 53. Val. Max. 1- 
9, C.12, where PighiuS observes, froai th4J Fasti CapiTolini and MSS. 
that it should be written Thalma. 
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inandment of his father ; and spent that time like the other 
little children of the country, that is, in drinlcing, eating, and 
sleeping : in eating, sleeping, and drinking : and in sleeping, 
drinking, and eating. Still he ■wallowed and rolled himself 
up and down in the mire and dirt ; he blurred and sullied his 
nose with filth ; he blotted and smutched his face with any 
kind of scurvy stuff ; he trod down ids shoes in the heel ; at the 
flies he did often times yawn, and ran very heartily after the 
butterflies, the empire whereof belonged to his father. He 
pissed in his shoes, shit in his shirt, and wi]U‘d his nose on 
his ^Iceve^; he did lei his snot and snivel fall in his pottage, 
and dabbled, paddled and slobbered every -where ; he would 
drink in his slipper, and ordinarily rub his belly against a 
pannier. He sharpened his teeth wdth a top, w'ashcd his hands 
with his biotli, and combed his bead wdth a bowd. He would 
sii down betwixt two stools, and bis arse to the ground ; 
would cover himself with a wet sack, and drink in eat- 
ing of his soup. He did eat his. cake sometimes -without 
bread, would bite in laughing, and laugh in biting. Often- 
times did he spit in the basin, and fart for fatness, piss 
against the sun, and hide himself in the water for fear of 
rain. He would strike out* of the cold iron, be often in the 
dumps, and frig and wriggle it. lie would flay the fox,' 
say the ape’s patcr-noster, return to his sheep, and turn the 
hogs to the hay. He would beat the dogs before the lion, 
])ut the plough before the oxen, and claw where it did not 
itch. lie would pump one to draw somewhat out of him, 
by griping all would hold fast nothing, and always eat his 
-white bread first. He shoed Hie gee'se, tickled himself 
to make liimsclf laugh, and was cook-ruffin in the kitchen: 
made a mock at the gods, would cause sing Magnificat at 
Matins, and found it very convenient so to do. He would 
eat cabbage, and shite beets ; knew flics in a dish -'of milk, 
and would make them lose their fSet. He would scrape paper, 
blur paBchment, then run away as hard as he could. He 
would pull at the kid’s feather, or vomit up his dinner, then 
reckon without his host. He would beat the bushes with- 
out catching the birds, thought the moon was made of green 

^ Flay the Fox.'] Escorcher le Regnard. To cast up one's accounts 
upon excessive drinking ; either, says Cotgravc, because in spewing 
one makes a noise like a fox that b^rks, or (from the subject to the effect) 
because the flaying of so unsavoury a beast will make euy one spew. 
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chccsc, and^Jiat Idaddors arc lanterns. Out of one sack he 
would take two nioulturcs or fees for p^rinding ; would act 
the ass’s part to get some bran, and of liis fist would make a 
malhd. He took the cranes at the first Ibap, and would havf 
the mail-coats to be made; Ijnk a^ler link. He always looked 
a gift liorsc in the mo«th, leaped from tjic cock to the ass, 
and put on(‘ ripe between ‘two green. Hy roljbing Peter he 
j)aid Paul, he ko])t tlje moon from the wolves, and hoped 
to catcli larks if ever the lu^ivej^s should fall. He did make 
of necessity virtue, of such bread sucli pottage, and cared as 
little for the peeled as for the shaven. Every fhorning 
did cast up his gorge, and his father's little dogs eat oill of 
the dish with him, and he with them. He would bite their 
ears, and tjiey would scratch his noses ; he .would blow in 
tlu'ir arses, and tliey would lick liis chaps. 

Put hearken, good fePows, the sjugot ill betake you, and 
whirl round your fSrainis, if you do not give car ! this little 
lecher was always Jropiyg his nurses and governessc's, up- 
side down, arsiversy, to])siturvy, harri bourriquet,“ with a 
Yacco haick,hyck gio! handling them very rudely in jumbling 
and tumbling them to kc‘ep them going ; for he had alrd^idy 
begun to exercise the tools, and put bis codi)iece in practice. 
AVhich codpiece, or braguette, bis governesses did every day 
deck up and adorn with fair nosegays, curious rubies, sweet 
dowers, and fine silken tufts, and very pleasantly w^juld pass 
their time, in taking you know wdiat between their fingers, 
and dandling it,^ till it did revive and creep up to the bulk 
and stiffness of a suppository, or streefe magdaleon, which is 
® Harris ^c.] it is ham hourriqiiet. Bourriquvt is^icli 

a title for an ass, Jis jade is for a horse; so harri buurrique^, says Cotgrave, 
arc words Mkerewilli •the millers, &i*. in France drive forward their 
asses. M. le Duehat says the same thing, only he confines it to Larpue- 
doc ; he also (|uotes tliC following vel’sc of Merlin Coccaic, in lib. 8, of 
liis Macarjiiics — 

“ Non tihi fiistigaffs asinum pronuiiciat art,” 

^ DanrlUny */.] Rabelais says, comma uny Magdaleon d'entract, they 
moulded his cock like a roller of gyeeii s»lvc. M. le Duchafsays, sorte 
(Vongnent. He goes on — Latin barbarous authors have said, magdaletmes ; 
others more correct, magdalia^ in the neuter gender ; the Clreeks 
fiayhiKiai, and gaydaXihg in the feminine gender ; the* whole derived 
from fiaaauv, to knead or mould as dough, because this unguent is 
kneaded, as it were, to give it tlic form of a cylinder. Extract or en- 
trait, comes from infractum, because it is drawn out, in order to lengthen 
it, and withal give it tf roundiiess. 
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a hard rollod up salve spread upon leather. TJien did tliey 
hurst out in laughing, when they saw it lift up its ears, as if 
the si)ort had liked them. One of them would call it her 
pillicock,* her liddie-diddlc, her staff of love, her tickle- 
gizzard, her gcntle-titlcr. • Another, her sugar-plum, her 
kingo, her old rpwley, her toucfi-lra]), her flap dowdle. 
Another figaip, her branch of col*al, Ikt placket-racket, her 
Cyprian sceptre, her tit-bit, her bob-lady. And some of the 
other women would give th(jsi ifhmes, my Kogcr, my cock- 
atoo, my nimble- wimble, bush-bealer. claw-buttock, eves- 
^ropper, pick-lock, piynccr,bully-ruffin, smell-smock, trouble- 
gusset, my lusty live sausage, my crimson chittorlin, rump- 
splitter, shove-devil, down right to it, stiff and stout, in and 
to, at her agai|g, my coney-horrow-ferret, wily-bQguiley, my 
pretty rogue. It belongs to me, said one. It is mine, 
said the other. What, quoth a third, shall I have no share 
in it ? By my faith, I will cut it then. Iia, to cut it, said 
the other, would hurt him. Madam, dv>you cut little child- 
ren’s things Were his cut off, he would be then Monsieur 
sans queue,® the curtailed master. And that he might play 
and sport himself after the manner of the other little child- 
ren of the country, they made him a fair weather whirl jack, 
of the wings of the windmill of Myrcbalais. 

, CHAPTER XII. 

Of Gargantua's Wooden Horses, 

Afterwards, that he might be all his lifetime a good 
ricl^r, they made to him a fair great horse of wood, which 
he did make leap, curvet, yerk out behind, and skip for- 
ward, all at a time ; to pace, trot, rack, gallop, amble, to 
play the hobby, the hackne;^ gelding ; go the gate of the 

* Pillicock.} Pmc or pinne : in the title 59 of tlielaw of, the Ger- 
mans, tlie word pmne seems to mean tt probe ; ‘‘pinna instrumeritum 
chirugicum quo vuliiera tentantur," says Ducange, in his Latin glossary 
at the wofd pinna. 

5 Monsieur sans <juene.'\ Strictly, master without a tail, i. e, one that 
has no addition to his name, but only plain Mr. Such-a-one. Queue, 
besides itsprirhary meaigng, the tail of a beast, had several secondary 
ones, such as the stalk of fruits, label of a deed, and also label of mor- 
tality, or bauble of a man, &c. 
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camel, and gf the wild ass.‘ He made him also change his 
colour of hair, as the Monks of CouUibo “ (according to the 
varicity of their holidays) use to do their clothes, from bay 
brown, to sorrel, daplc-grey, mouse-duif, deer-colour, roan, 
cow-colour, gin-gioline, ^ ^ued* colour, piebald, and the 
colour of the savage clk» 

Himself of a huge bi<f post, made a hunjing nag, and 
another for daily service of the beam of a wine-press : and 
of a great oak made up a*nfujc‘, w*ith a foot-cloth, for his 
chamber! Jlesidcs this, he had ten or twelve spare horses, 
and seven horses for post ; and aU these w'^rc loclgad 
in his own chamber, close by his bed-side. One day the 
Lord of Ilreadinbag^ came to visit his father in great bravery, 
and with gallant train : and at tlu' samd ti«ne, to see him, 
came likewise the Duke of Kreemeale, and the* Earl of Wet- 
gullet. The house truly for so many guests ^t once w'as 
somew'hat narrow* but es])ecially the stables ; whereupon 
the stew'ard and hait)inge|; of the said Lord Breadinbag, to 
know if there wore any other em])ty stable in the house, 
came to Gargantua, a little young lad, and secretly asked 
him where the stables of the great horses w'cre, thinkTng 
that children w^ould be ready to tell all. Then ho led them 
up along the stairs of the castle, passing by the second hall 
unto a broad great gallery, by which they entered into a 
large tower, and as they were going up at another pair of 
stairs, said the harbinger to the steward, — This child de- 
ceives us, for the stables arc never on the top of the house. 

^ The Wild IjOnii^rtvr^ a quick short step, like that of a 

wild ass, whose Latin iiame, from the Greek, is tmaycr. 

“ -dif the Monks of Voultiho.^^ Tlioro arc no su(h iiToiiks, nor any 
such place*. Courtihaut, fur that is the word, is a monk’s vestment, so 
called from curttim tibtgle, becauM* ii reaches but little lower than tlu; 
knee. The monks do, according to the festival, ehange this courtihaui, 
as it is stRl called in Berri, Saiytongc, and Touraine. It is a sort of 
tunic or ancient dalnialiea ; .so that the true translation of this place 
would be, Pantagruel made his horse ehaiigp the colour of Ws hair, us 
monks do tlu’ir courtibauts (vcstmAits) according to the variety of their 
holidays. Elt lui faisoit changer de poil, coninie font les moyues do 
courtibaulx, selon les festes. 

Breadinhay.] Painensae. (Brcad-in-bag) Of this name, which at 
first sight looks as if it w'as iictitious, or rather factitious, was the senes- 
chal of Toulouse (Ic Sire de Pciiiicnsac) in 1402. See the History of 
Charles VII., falstdy |iscribcd to Alan Chanier. 
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Y(»u may Ix^ inlsttikon, said tlic steward, for 1- know some 
j)laet‘s at Lyoijs, at tlie Hasnietfc,^ at Chaisiion,'’ and else- 
\vlu‘r(‘, wln'cli have tlieir stables at the Aery toj)s of the 
Ijouhls : so it may%c, that behind the house tluTO is a way 
to eoiiK' to this ascent/' Kut l.\\;ill question with liiin fur- 
ther. Then said he to (larj^antufi, my ])refty little boy, 
wliitlier do jou lead us? To the .stal)le, said he, of iriy 
great horses. AVe an* almost come to it, we have but these 
stairs to go up at. Then l^atling tliern along another great 
iiair he brouglit tlu'in into his chamber, and, closing tlie 
door, saidhmU) themf this is the stable you ask for, this is 
iny^gennct, this is my gelding, this is my eourser, and tliis 
is my hackney, and laid on them witli a great lever. I will 
bc'stuw ujK)ii yiii,haid he, tins f’ri/eland horse, 1 liqd him from 
Fniiiefort, y(‘f will I give him you; for ho is a pretty little 
nag, and wijl go very well, with a tessel of goshawdvs, half a 
dozen of spaniels,’’ and a hraee of grey-liouiids : thus arc; 
you king of the hares and ])artridges f(A all this winter, lly 
8t. John, said they, now' we are paid, he hath gle(‘kcd us 
to some puri)Ose, bobbed wc arc now' for ever. I deny it, 
said he, lie was not Jicre above three days. Judge you 
now, W'hethcr they liad most cause, eitlicr to hide their heads 

^ La It is a convent half a quarter of a Icapiic below 

Aiipcrs, ill the hollow of a mountain. Rene d’ Anjou, Kirj«? of Sicily, 
Duke of Anjou, and Karl of Provence, founded it in 1451, for the 
Cordeliers, on the model of the Sainto Raume of Provence, called so 
from the Latin-barbarous Ibilmo. The founder of this baurnettc called 
it so, ns beiiqi: but a (bmmuUve of the Saint Raume, \\hirh the people 
of Provence do really lx he\e to have served Mary Magdalen for a 
pl#.?c of relirenimt Anciently they calk d basfpc^ that precious liquor 
which now is called Iniinn^ from baha^num^ which pave occasion to the 
chaTipe that isinade ()f tlie haiwuttc of Anjou into bas?nrffc. 

'• C/iaisttu7i.) This is C/nnouj wdiich Rabelais calls thus dc Caino, 
which is tlie name of tins town, m ijJrcgory of Tours. See Adrian de 
Valois, under the word Paino. 

‘* Therv is a u ni/ tn rimic to this asetr*.'] It should be to the monnt- 
ing-bloek, au montoir Reliiiul, as in all houses situated on the side, 
or at the*root of a hill; there, beyond the stables, is an easy way, 
leading to a place, w’here one may get on horseback, and pursue one’s 
way on level ground. 

" Spa/iiels.'i Matiiriii Conleriiis tells us, this sort of dog has its 
name from the country from whence the breed first came (Spain.) — 
Nay, the people of Spain w'erc anciently called Spaniels, not Spaniards ; 
Espau/m ids not Espaynols^ which is a modern wrord in comparison of 
the other. i 
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lor sliaino, to laiioli at the jest. As they were 
down again thus amazed, he asked them, will you ha>(j a 
wliimwham ? ^Vllat is that, said they ? It is, said he, five 
turds to make you a muzzle. To-day,* said the steward,* 
though we hai)pen to be toasted^ we shall not be burnt, for 
we ar(' ]uctty well qui])])£fd and larded in my opinion. O my 
jolly dapper boy, thou has given us a gudgc'^m, 1 hope to 
sec thee ])ope'^ before* 1 die. J think so, said he, myself; 
and then^sliall you be a pu])py,^nd this gentle popinjay a 
perfect ]uipclard, that is, dissembler. Well, w'el^ said the 
harbinger, lint, said Gargantua, gue.«s how many stitchc* 
tlu re are in my mother's smock. Sixteen, quoth the fiar- 
bingcr. You do not speak Gospel, said Gargantua, for 
there is seikt before, and sent beliind,‘‘ and 5 ’*)u did reckon 
them ill, considering the two under holes. \Vlicn, said the 
harbinger? Kven^then, said Gargantua, when tJiey made a 
shovel of your nose to take up a quarter of dirt,‘" and of 
your throat a funnel, wherewith to put it into another vessel, 

'' Thou hast ffircn us a i^udijpon; I hope to sea thee pope.'\ It should 
hf, 'rJioii hast liJiy in thy horns, 1 shall seei thee pope before I 
Firiium habot in cornu, loiipt* tngc. Ho has hay in his horns, used to 
hi* till* outcry at Uoinc against rdilcrs and carping cynics ; because 
wlien a hull or ox was vicious and would run at p(*ople, Ihc owner of 
liiin was obliged to fasten a haiidlul of hay to his horns, as a waniiiig 
lor people to keep out of Ins w’ay. The steward has the same idea of 
Hargautiia, and seeing him so full of waggery and witty roguciry for one 
of his years, says, he knows enough to bo made a pope in time. The 
A ulgai have always thought the pope knows every thing, from whence 
•they conclude that knowledge was the high raad to the papacy. The 
lablo of Pope Joan, ^nd tln» examples of some poor priests, as wjgll 
secular as regular, have helped forward this belief. Why, I sec you 
arc a scholar* says Vcrville, iii his Moyen de Parveifir, you are in 
danger of being a pope one of these days. Thomas Naogeorgus was 
not in jest when he saiiiiii a satire against John de la Casa, “Quippe 
hoe sanctorum merita efl'ecere paparum ut vulgo iiisignc jam de nebu- 
lonc feratur — 

“ Tam malus est nequam, Cliristique inimicus, et osor, 
lit fieri possit papa,’^ 

® Sent before and sent behind ] pun upon the word cent ta Hun- 
dred) and scent, (or smell,) sens, the imperative olf the verb smtir. 

When they made a shovel of your nose to take up a guar ter of dirt, 
^c.] The parallel here is half lost; Rabelais says, Alors g\C on feit de 
votre 7iez unedillejmur tirer un mvy dc merde, ^c. — i.e., When they 
made a faucet of your nose to draw off a hogshead of turd, and of youi 
throat a funnel, &c. 
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because the bottom of tlie old one was out.” Cocksbod, 
said the steward, we lia\c* met with a prater. Farewcdl, 
master taller, God keep you, so p;oodly are the words which 
you coiru* out will?, and so fresh in your mouth, that it had 
need to be; salted. 

'riius goin^ d4)wn in gi , der the arch t)f the 

stairs they l%i fall the great lever, which lie had put upon 
their backs;*" whereupon Gargaritua said, what a devil! 
you are, it seems, but bad^iArsemen, that suffer your bildcr 
to fail you,*"* when you need him most. If you wi?re to go 
^rom hence to Cahiitiac,” whether had you rather ride ou a 
gosling, or lead a sow in a l(‘ash? 1 had rather drink,* ’ said 
the harbinger. AVith this they enten^d into the low’cr hall, 
where the c(Jtupany w'as, and relating to them this new 
story, they made them laugli like a swarm of fli(‘s.*'' 

CIIArTKK XTIl. 

floio Gargnnluns wonderful undrrHi (aiding became known to his 
Father Cranijousier, hij the invention of a torvhevul or wipe, 
i hreeeh, 

AnouT the end of the fifth year, Grangousier, returning 
from the eon(picsl of the Ganariaiis, went by the way to see 
his son Gargantua. There w^as he filli*d with joy, as such a 
father might he at the sight of such a child of his : and 

The hottuni of the old our iras out.'} By tlio bottom^s bcinp out, or 
LTttckcd, or ill-soldoR'd, or badly caulked, (as Ilabel.iis say.s elsewhere,) 
Gargantua r{*j»roaclu‘s the steward’s want of sense. 

The yreat lever which hr hud put upm tlwir. hacXrs.] Le pros levicr 
qiCillcur avoif chun/r. I fancy ilabelais means the great walkiiig-btaff 
he had put into their haudv. 

Sujffcr yourhddcr to fad you,'] I know not wliat bildcr means. 
Taking it in the sense, as I said just now, of a walking-staff, tlifu in. 
stead of bildcr, it will be, sutler your horse (which we often call one's 
walking- cane) to fail you. It is in yrencli, courtaut^ a crop-eared or 
:)ob-tail horsi\ Judirct lector, (I’lio probable meaning is, that they 
?i)t out &f tlic reach of (Jargantua's blows. A hilder is a kind of heavy 
beetle or pounding stall ) 

** Cahusac.] An estate in the Agenois, then belonging to Louis. 
Baron d’Estil?sac. This Cahttsac i.s again mentioned, 1. 4, c, 52. 

I hud ratfo'r dn'/iX-. ] Tin* i)Oor man having been so often catchM 
“ly the young Gargaiiuia, did not dare any more to make a direct 
uisAver. • 

Lauyh liki a swarm ofjhcs 1 Confusedly, Ijkc the buzzing of flies. 
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\\liilst lie kissed and embraced him, he asKea many childish 
questions of him about divers matters, and drank very freely 
with him ami with his governesses, of whom in great earnest 
he asked, amongst other things, \vhcth%r they had been 
earefiil to keej) him clean and sjvcet ? To this Gargantua 
answered, that he had tal^dn* such a course for that himself, 
that in all the country thcr(> w'as not to be found a cleanlier 
boy llian he. Ilow is that, said Grangousicr? ’ 1 have, an- 
.-wered Gargantua, by a long ai^d curious exiiericncc, found 
out a means to wi])e my bum, tlie^most lordly, the most ex- 
cellent, and the most convenient that ever was seeiv What 
is that, said Grangousicr, how is it ? J 'will tell you by aiid* 
l)y, said Gargantua. Onee J did wipe me with a gentle- 
woman's velvet mask, and found it to be gopd ; for the soft- 
ness of the* silk was very voluptuous and ^deasant to my 
fiimlamenl. Another time with one of their hoods, and in 
lilve manner that wSs* comfortable. At another time wdth a 
lady’s ncckkerchief, #ntl after that I wijied me with some 
earjdcces of hers made of dHmson satin, but there was such 
a numbiT of golden spangles in them (turdy round things, a 
]>ox take them) that they fetched away all the skin off 
tail with a vengeance. Now 1 wish St. Anthony fire burn 
ihc‘ bum-gut of the goldsmith that made them, and of her 
tliat wore them! This hurt I cured by wiping myself with 
a page's cap, garnish('d with a feather after the Switzers’ 
ladiion. 

Afterwards, in dunging behind a bush, I found a March- 
cat, and with it I wiped my breech, butjher claws where so 
sharj) that they scr^itchcd and exulcerated all my perine^. 

this I recovered the next morning thereafter,!)}^ wiping my - 
>elf with my«m()ther’s gloves, of a most excellent perfume and 
^-cent of the Arabian Benin. ^ Aft^»r that I wiped me with sage, 
with fennel, with anet* with maijorum, with roses, with gourd- 
leaves, with beets, with col(vwort, with leaves of the vine- 
tree, with mallows, wool-blade,* which is a tail-scarlet, with 

' The Arabian gum called berfliinc: so Cotgrave* renders 

habeliiH’s word maujuin, which M. le Duchat sa}^ is the same thing as 
bt'iijoiii, only called maujoin hy way of antiphrasis, or th«; rule of coii- 
t.-aneiics. 

* y^'ool^hlade.^ Vcrhasce. Its leaf, which is large and broad, is covered 

uh a ])rickly down, which makes Rabelais call it tail-scarlet;^ because 
It inflamea the place it miiches, and makes il look red. ^ 
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lettuce unci with sjtina^c leaves. All this did \;ery pjreatgood 
to my lofj;. Then wit li mercury, wit li pursly, ' with nettles, 
with comlVcy, but that gave me the bloody flux of Lombardy, 
• which 1 liealed b)» wiping me with my braguette. Then I 
wi])ed my tail in tlie shc^c't^, in the coverlet, in the curtains, 
with a oiishioTi, with arras liaifgivgs, with a green carpet, 
with a table clorti, with a na]ikin, with a handkerchief, with 
a combing cloth ; in all whiclt I found more pleasure than 
do the mangy dogs when jou rub them. \ ea, but, said 
Gmngousier, whi(;h torchecul did you lind to be the best ? I 
^was coming to it, said Gargantiia, and by and bj' shall you 
hc'ir the /?e avtnn^ and know the whole mystc'ry and knot of 
the matter. I wi])ed myself with hay, with straw, with tliatcb- 
rushes, with ^a.^, witii wool, with ])aper, but, 

Who his foul tail with paj)er wipes. 

Shall at his ballocks leave some* chi])s. 

What, said Grangousier, my little rogue, liast tliou been at 
the ])ot, that thou dost rhyme ;drea(iy ? Yes, yes, my lord 
the king, answered Gargantua, 1 can rhyme gallantly, and 
rhyme till 1 become hoarse with rheum. Hark, what our 
juivy says to the skiters : 

Shi Hard 
Squiltard 
(hakard 
Tiirdous, 

Tliy bung 
Hath flung 
Some dung 
On us : 

Filthard 

Cackard 

Stinkard, 

St. ^Anthony's firt' sciic on thy 
toanc [boanc r ] 

^ Pursly.l Persiyniere ip the original, which signifies not pursly, hut 
what we English cafl arsc-sinart. This I have often recominciided to 
ihc country fellows for a wipe-brush, and have been Avell diverted and 
not a little ciFrscd for my advice. This simple, says DucliatJ is called 
ill Latin, pcrsicaria. Lobel, in his Adversaria Nova, p. l.'U. “ Gallis 

culraige vocatiim est (he is speaking of the persicaria), ut ciijus folia, 
qiiw qui'j podici (honor stit auribus) abstergendi causa affricurenl, 
inuraiit rabicni rdunibus, sive, ut,loquuntur leguleii, eulo.’’ 
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If tliy 

Dirty 

DounLy 

Thou do not wipe, ere 
tliov he gone. 

Will you have any more of it ? Yys, yes, answcrcu 
Grangousier. Then, said tlargantua, 

A IIOUIMDKI.AY. 

Itv shitting yesterday 1 dm know 
Tlie s(;ss 1 to my arse did owe : 

'i'he smell was such came from fhat slunk, 

That I was with it all bestunk : 

0 had but then some biave Signor 
Lrofight her to me I wailed for, 

In shitting ! 

1 would have cleft her water-gap, 

And join’d inclose to my flip-flap, 

AV'liilst she had wifh h(*r fingers guarded 
My foul nockandrow, all bemerded 

In shitting. 

Now say that I can do nothing! By the Mcrdi,* they are 
not of my making, but I heard them of this good old gran- 
dam, that you see bc're, and ever since have retained them in 
llie budget of my memory. 

Let us return to our purpose, said Grangousier. What, 
said Gargantua, to skilc? No, said Grangousier, but to 
wi])e our tail. But, said Gargantua, will not you be content 
to pay a punclieon^of Bax'ton wine,® if I do not blank a^ 
gravel you in this matter, and put you to a noDrplus ? Yes 
truly, said Grangousier. 

* Merf/i] Instead moj't /^tcw,%Cotgrave says. The old Dutch 
Scholiast ^ys it is equivalent to marnics, which Cotgrave says is a rusti- 
cal Languedoc oath for mori arin«, or mon anie, and to merdigues, which 
Cotgrave likewise interprets mother or mercy of (iod, another rustical 
oath or interjection. Be all tin’s as it m^y, it is certain lh»t par la 
merde, is a very proper allusion tolthe subject of^this chapter. 

'' A puncheon of Breton vnne.l Bvssart de Vin Breton. In Anjou 
they call a hussart a half-pipe of wdne ; and what they call Breton wine 
is the best wine* that grows in the whole Peninsula formed about Chiiion 
by the Loire and the Vienne. It has this fame belike from the Bretons 
(pef.j»le of Bretagne) carrying it all off, as they usually do, forflieir own 
drinking. 
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There is no nc*( d of wiping one’s liiil, said Gargantua, hnt 
when it is foul ; foul it cannot he, unless one have been a 
skiling ■ skite then we must, before Ave Avipe our tails. O 
miy j)relty little waggish boy, said (irangousier, Avhat an ex- 
cellent A\it thou hast? 1 Aidll make thee Aery shortly pro- 
ceed doctor in th(^ jovial (piirks of ^^ay learning and that, by 
G — , for thou hast more A\it then*age. Now, 1 ])rythce, go 
on in this torclieculatife, or Avi])e-l)ummatory discourse, and 
by my bc'ard, 1 swear, for^ojue ])unchoon, thou shalt have 
thn^jscoro pij>es, 1 mean of the good Un ion wine,' not that 
which grows in Jlritiyn, but in tlic good country of A'erron.'' 
Afti-rAvards 1 Avi])ed my bum, said Gargantua, with a kerchief. 
Avith a ])iltoAv, Avilh a ]>antoufle, Avith a pouch, aaIiIi a pannier, 
but that Avas a,Avi#ked and unjdeasant torchecid ; tlu'ii Avith a 
liat. Of hatif, note, that some are shorn, and others shaggy, 
some velAX't(‘d, others covered Avith tathties, and others A\ilh 
satin. The^)est of all these is the shaggy*‘hat, for it makes a 
very neat abstersion oi‘ the fecal matter. 

Afterwards 1 Avi])(‘d my tail Avitn a hen, Avith acock, AA’ith a 
pullet, Avith a calf's skin, with a hare, Avilh a j>igeon, Avith acor- 
m^^rant, Avith an attorney's bag, Avith a montcro, Avilh a coif, 
A\'ith a falconer\s lure. Ikit, to conclude*, 1 say and maintain, 
that of all torcheculs,arscAvisj)s, bumfodders, tail na])kins, bung- 
hole cleansers, and Avipe -breeches, there is none in the Avorld 
(‘omi>arable to the neck of a goose, that is Avell doAAmed, if 
you hold her nccW)etAvixt your legs. And believe me therein 
u])on mine honour, for you Avill thereby feel in your knuckle 
a most Avonderful jdeiisure, both in regard of the softness of 
tlij? said doAvn, and of the temiicratfc heat of the goose, Avhich 
is easily convn unicat cd to the bum-gut, and the rest of the 

Aof that ii'hich prou'.s in Jiritain^ but m the <joud cuuntrij of Verro?!,] 
The I’ais dc Verroii is all that pciii*isula Irom tlu^* confluence ofjhe Loire 
and the Vii’iinc, as far as the territory of ("hiiion, inelusivc ; and it is 
indeed there that the pood Breton A\ii^* grows, and not in Bretagne; 
where, if what is related of King Truiieis I. be no fable, it may be said, 
that the k^'st grapes are not Avorth a rush. N o, not in the neighbour- 
hood of Keiiiies Itself, AAhich is not the AA’^orst situated of any city of 
Bretagne. The forciAentioned Francis I. related it as a matter of fact, 
that a dog bfdoiigiiig to IM. l{uzt% a councillor of Rennes, having eaten 
but one bunch of grapes, near liennes. fell that momciii to barking at 
the Aincstock, by way of piitesting that he would revenge himself for 
the belly-gchc, Avhich tlie sourness of the grapt s had given him. See last 
chapter of talcs/)f Eulrapel. 
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inwards, in so far as to come even to the reejions of the heart 
and brains. *And think not, tliat the felicity of the heroes 
and doniif^ods in the Elysian fields consisteth either in their 
Asphodele, Ambrosia, or Nectar, as our old women here used # 
to say ; but in this, according to ngty judgment, that they wipe 
their tails with the neck of "a* goose, holding her head betwixt 
their legs, and such is the opinion of Master J ohn of Scot- 
land," alias Seotus. 

CHAPTER 

Ilow Garganlua was taught Latin h\j a sophistry. 

Tji p good man Grangousier having hcjird this discourse, was 
ravished with admiration, considering the high reach, and 
marvellous understanding of his son Gargawtu^, and said to 
liis govcrnes*i^es, Philip King of Macedon knc\w the wit of 
his son Alexander, by his skilfid managing of a horse ; for 
his horse Ihiccphaltt'S was so fierce and unruly,' that none 
durst adventure to ric^ him, after that he had given to his 
riders such devilish falls, bfeaking the neck of this man, the 
other man’s leg, braining one, and putting another out of his 
jaw-bone. Tliis by Alexander being considered, one day m 
the hii)podrome, (wliich was a ])lace appointed for the break- 
ing and managing of great horses,) he perceived that the 
fury of the horse proceeded merely from the fear he had of 
his own shadow, whcreuj)on getting on his back, he run him 
against the sun, so that the shadow fell behind, and by that 
means tamed the horse, and brought him’ to his hand. 
Whereby his father, knowing the divine judgment that was 
in him, caused him most cai^fully to be instructed by Aristotle,^ 
who at that time was highl)’^ renoAvned above all tjie philoso- 
phers of Greece. After the same manner I tell you, that by 
this only discourse, which now I Jiave here had before you 
with my son Gargantua, I know that his understanding doth 
participate of some divinity, find that if he be well taught, 
and have that education which is fitting, he will attain to a 
supreme degrc'c of Avisdom. Therefore will I commit him to 
’ Master John of S>cotland.'] Many have taken this subtile doctor, 
John, to bewa Scotchman, and that Duns was the name of his family. 
Lcland, from good authorities, and after him Pitseus, say it ia a vulgar 
error. Jolm, according to them, was born at Duiislan, vulgaily Dyiis, 
a village about three English miles from Alnwick, in Northumb*‘rIand. 
His family liauie was Scot, but his country was Euelaiid. 
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some learned man, to have him indoctrinated accordinpj to 
his capacity, and will spare no cost. Prcsc^ntly they ap- 
pointed him a great sophister-doctor, called Master Tubal 
. Holophernes, * who taught him his A. B. C. so well, that he 
could say it by heart backwards ; and about this he was five 
years and three months, ^rhenrread he to him Donat,* lo 
Facet, Theodoldt, and Alanus in parabolis. About this ho 
Avas thirteen" years, six months, and two weeks. But you 
must remark, that in the mean time he did learn to write 
in -Gothic characters, and lliat he wrote all his books, — for 
the art i)rinting was not then in use, — and did ordinarily 
‘ca'^ry a groat pen and inkhorn, weighing about seven thousand 
quintals, (that is 700,000 poimds weight,) the ])oncasc where- 
of was as big and as long as the great pillar of Enay,'^ and the 
horn was hanging to it in great iron chains, it being of the 
wideness of a tun of merchant ware. After that he read unto 
him the bookdcModis significandi,® with the commentaries 
of Hurtbisc,” of Fasquin, of Tropdieux, of Gaulhaut, of John 
Calf, of Billonio, of Bcrlinguandus, and a rabble of others ; 

1 Tubal Uolofernes.'\ Supposed by M. le Duchat to be a sham name 
of Rabelais’s own inventing. 

* Donat. JEhi Donati de octo partihus Orationia LihelJua. 

® Lc Facets ^c.] These three treatises are part of the Auctorcs octo 
morales, in Latin verse, printed with their Gloss, (also in Latin) at 
Lyons, (anno 1490,) by Jolin Fabri. The author of Facctus, or of the 
book called Mr. Merrymaii, (if you will,) was one Reinerus Alleman- 
nus, quoted by the vocabulLst Ilugiitio, who died about the year 1*212. 
See in Duchat a further account of these school-books, of which Alanus 
in Parabolis is the best. He died in 1189. 

* The great pillar Enuy.] There are four such pillars. At Lyons, 
,^therc is an abbey called Fnay; or, as il^should bo written, Ainay, built 

on the ruins of the ancient Athenajum, or Tenlple of Augustus, at tlie 
point and mbuth of the Rlione and Soane, famous for several antiqui- 
ties still to be seen there ; but there nothing more rejnarkable than 
these pillars, which, because ofplhcir being spotted red and white, are 
reckoned by the people of Lyons to be an ariificial made stone. 

® De modis significandi.'] One John do Garhindia, alias Garlandria, 
an Englishman, of the 11th century, wrote this book, which Erasmus 
speaksibut contemptuously of in his Discourse de Colloquiorum utilitate, 
printed after his Colloquies. Sec also Babelin’s Opuseula. 

® Hurtbise, ^c.] Some of these names were forged by Rabelais, such 
as Hurtbise, quasi lleurtcr la bise, beating the uir, as if he ^vos such an 
impertinent writer, that the reading him w(;uld be throwing away one’s 
time without any advantage, &c. As for the rest, I must refer the 
readerrto M. le Duchat; and if he is any thing curious to know the 
characters of|thosc authors and books, he will lake delight in reading 
w’hat Duchat says of then, in his own language, than which nothing is 
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and herein he spent more than eighteen years and eleven 
montlis, and so well versed in it, that, to try masteries 
in school disputes with his condisciples, he would recite it 
by heart backwards ; and did sometimes prove on his finger 
ends to his mother, (piod de iTV)dis significandi non erat 
scientia. Then did he rej).fl to him the comgost, for knowing 
the age of the moon, the seasons of the year, and tides of 
the sea, on w'hich he s])ent sixteen years and two months, 
and that justly at the time that, said Preceptor died of 
the French pox, whicli was in the year one thousand f(5ur 
hundred and twenty." Afterwards he g()t an old soughing 
fellow to teach him, named Master Jobelin llridd, or muzzled 
dolt, who read unto him Hugutio, llebrard's G'rm'swic,*' the 
Doctrinal, the Parts, the Quid cst, the Suppleipentum, Mar- 
inotret, I)c Moribus in mensa servandis; Sencccp de quatuor 
vlrtutibus cardinalibus ; Passavantus cum commento,^ and 

more* easy to be understood, though the text of Rabelais is difficult 
enough. 

" Jn the year one thovmnd, Thus given by Rabelais — 

Ft feut I’au mil quatre ceris vingt 
De la vcrole qui luy viiit. 

Two lines of Marot’s, iii his epitaph on the cordelier Joan Levi-qut , 
of Orleans. 

” Jluyutin, HehranI, ITgiitio, Bishop of Ferrara, author of a 

grammar; Khrard’s (of Bethune) Grecisme, a work written in 111*2, 
and .still in use, at the time of Brasnius; the Doctrinal, a. Latin gram- 
mar, written about 12 12, by Alexander of Villedieu; the Parts, in- 
Ktruction divided according to the eight parts of speech; the Quid cst. 
instruelion in question aiidan.swcr; \\\c Supjdemctitum, Philippe de 
Brrgame’s^S’M/y^/cwicn/wm Chrojiiconnn; Marmotret, Marchesim’s Sfam- 
mctractus, sive e.vj)tmtw in sinynlls libns Jiiblue * De Moribus in men.sa 
servandis, a treatise ofr Jean^SuIjdce, of Veroli, a writer of the loth 
eenlury ; Seneca, a pseudonym of Martin, Bislii)p of Braguc, in 5S3. 

^ Passavantm cum commento.] James Passavant, a celebrated Ja- 
cobin of Florence, lived about the" close of the 1 Ith century. He wrote 
the Specchio di Pcnilenz.t, so highly in esteem among the Tuscans for 
tlic purity o^ its style, lie had not the same talent for Latin ; witness 
the short notes which lie added to the commentaries of two other Ja- 
cobins, Thomas Valois and Nicholas Trivet, on St. Augustine’s jLhty of 
Uod. It is notorious how Vives has yallied ihem all three, especially 
poor James Passavant. “At Thomre Valois,^' 8a}«s he, ** ct Nicolao 
Trivet prodiit velut succenturiatus Jacobus Passavaiitius, quern nonien 
ipsuni indicat fuisse scurruin aliqucm festivuiii qui sodalitiuin totum 
oblectabal, cui, ut credo, per jocum lusumque ncmen Passavant cst si 
reliquis fratribus inditum.” Vives, who understood b>ench verjjr well, 
thought there was something comical in Pussavaiit’s name, and indeed 
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Dormi secure^’" for the holidays, and some other of sucli like 
meally stuff, by reading whereof he became as* wise as any 
we over since baked in an oven.“ 

CHAriEIl XV. 

How Garg^ntm irflx mxder other schoolmasters. 

At the last his father j)crceivcd, ^hat indeed he studied hard, 
and that, although he spejit all his time in it, he did never- 
theless profit nothing, hut^vhich is Avorse, grew thereby fool- 
ish, simple, doted and blockish, whereof making a heavy 
regret to Don l*hilip of Marays, Viceroy or Depute King of 
Papeligosso,' he found that it were better for him to learn 
nothing at all, than to be taught such like books, under such 
schoolmasters; because their knowledge was .nothing but 
brutishness, and their wisdom but blunt foppish toys, serving 
only to ba«tardisc good and noble spirits, and to corrupt all 
the flowTT of youth. That it is so, take, said he, any young 
boy of this time, who hath only stuaied tw'o years ; if he 
have not a better judgment, a better discourse, and that ex- 
pressed in better terms than your son, with a completer 

it sounds a little like Trutavant, &c. [Trut, nn interjection, importing 
indignation ; tush, tut, fic, man ; trut avant, ])shaw, go along — a tig’s 
end, no such matter.] Rabelais, by another jcu dc mots, in saying 
Passavantus instead of Passavantius, alludes to pas savant, (ignorant,) 
and has ludicrously added cum commento, a way of speaking usually 
ill those days employed, when they had a mind to say that a thing was 
well-conditioned, and nothing granting. 

Dormi Secure, ^c.] The Sermons intituled Donni Secure ; or, 
Sermoncs de Sanctis per Annum satis nolabiles et utiles omiiibus Sa- 
* cerdotibus, Pastoribus et Capellanis, qi.i Dormi Sreure ; or Dornii sine 
ciirfii sunt nuncupali, eo quod absque rnagno studio faciliter possint in- 
corporari ctpopulo prsedicari, were printed in 14bSG, at^Nunmibcrg, by 
Ant. Koberger ; at Paris, in 150.'5, by John Petit ; afterwards at Lyons, 
by John Vincle ; and lastly at Cologne, in 1012, and in ](il5, by John 
Crithius, with notes by Rodolph Clutius, a Jacobin. Luke Wading, 
dc Scriptoribus Ordinis Mmoraticae,i informs us that Maltifew Iluss, a 
cordelier, and a German, wrote the Dormi Secure. [Tlicse sermons 
were Atritteii for the use of Poor Preachers, who were thus enabled to 
sleep soundly, without care for the morrow’s homily, which was pro- 
vided to their hand.] 

He became as wise as any, ^c.] It means Gargantuan after three- 
score and odd years’ study, was no wiser, nor his bread bt tter baked 
(to use Rabelais’s metaphor) than ours, who set in but yesterday. 

^ P&peligosse.'] An imaginary country, called Papeligosse, from :i 
supposition iKat the inhabitants of it dwell thf re in perfect liberty, even 
to tlio ridiculing the pope (se gauser du pape) :vith impunity. 
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carriapje and givility to all manner of persons, account me 
for ever hereafter a very clounch, and bacon slicer of Brone.' 
This ])lcased Grangousicr very well, and 1^ commanded that , 
it should be done. At night at supjicr, the said Des ATarays 
brought in a young page oi his, oY Villc-gouges,^ called Eii- 
demon, so neat, so trim, soHiandsomc in his apparel, so spruce, 
with his hair in so good order, and so sweet and comely in 
his behaviour, that he had the resemblance of a little angel 
more than of a human creature! ^rhen he said to Grangou- 
sicr, do you see this young boy? He is not as yet fujl twelve 
years old. Let us try, if it please you, \That difference thgi-e * 
is betwixt the knowledge of the doting Alateologians* of old 
time, and the young lads that are now. The trial pleased 
Grangousicr# and he commanded the page to d<;gin. Then 
Eudemon, asking leave of the Viceroy his master so to do, 
with his cap in his h^^nd, a clear and open count cnjincc, beau- 
tiful and ruddy lips, his eyes steady, and his looks fixed ujx)!! 
Gargantua, with a youthful* modesty, standing up straight 
on his feet, began very gracefully to commend him ; first, for 
his virtue and good manners ; secondly, for his knowledge * 
thirdly, for his nobility ; fourthly, for his bodily accomplish- 
ments : and, in the fifth ]dace, most sw(‘etly exhorted him to 
reverence his father with all due obscrvancy, who was so care- 
ful to have him well brought uj). In the end he prayed him, 
that he would vouchsafe to admit of him amongst the least 
of his servants ; for other favour at that time desired he none 
of heaven, but that he might do him some grateful and ac- 
ceptable service. All this was by liim delivered with such 
proper gestures, sucl? distinct ])ronunciation, so pleasant a 
delivery, in such exquisite fine terms, and so good Latin, 
that he S(*emed rather a Gracchus, a (’icero, an -LEinilius of 
the time ])ast, than a youth of thiS age. But all the coun- 
tenance th»t Gargantua kept was, that he fell to crying like 

- Bacun-sliccr of Taille-haccm de la Brene, Itacon-slicor, 

is as Trnich as to say, a worthless fellow, thoiiiph strictly a brnggaflochio 
a vapourer, a heater of a fast-tied cow, a breaker-down of open doors, 
such as trine’ amellos, a kernel -splitter, among the people of Toulouse. 
[See DictiotT. do la Laiigue Toulousainc, aux mots Amello et Trinca.] 
Bacon is as common a word, and means the same thing, in the Lyon- 
nois, Dauphiny, Poitou, and Lorrain, as in England. — As for la Brene, 
mentioned above, it is a small territory of Tourainc, where is MeSieres, 
otherwise St. Michael, in.Brcne. 

^ Vtllc-gouges.'\ A parish of Berri, two leagues from Ihg river ludrc. 

^ Matcologiaiis.Y A tlreek word for vain discoursiiigs. 
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a COW, and cast down his face, hiding it with his cap, nor 
could they })ossibly draw one word from him, no more than 
a fart from a dead ass. Whereat his ftithcr was so grievously 
vexed, that lie would have killed Master Jobelin, but the said 
Des Marays withheld him from it by fair persuasions, so 
that at length he* pacified his wrath. Then (irangousier com- 
manded he should be paid his wages, that they should whit- 
tle him up soundly, like a sophistcr,® with good drink, and 
then give him leave to go'^o“all the devils in hell. At least, 
said he, to day shall it not cost his host much, if by chance 
'*'he should die as drunk as an Englishman.*’ Master Jobelin 
being gone out of the house, Grangousier consultcjd w'ith the 
viceroy what schoolmaster they should choose for him, and it 
was betwixt diem resolved, that PonocratCwS, the.lutor of Eu- 
demon, should havo the charge, and that they should go al- 
together to l^aris, to know what was the ^tudy of the young 
men of France at that time. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

How Gargantua was sent to Parts , and of the huge Great Mare 
that he rode on ; how she destroyed the ox-flics of the Beauce, 

In the same season Fayoles,^ the fourth King of Numidia, 

® Whittle him up soundly f like a sophisU’r.'\ It is in the original, qu*on 
le feist hten chvpjnncr theoloyalvmcnt^ i. e. Make him ply the pot theolo- 
gically. The sottishness of the old regents of the college (school- 
masters) and of the Sorbonnists of past ages, had given occasion to this 
proverbial expression. 11. Stephens explains this tippling theologically, 
by drinking abundantly, and that too of the very best wine. 

^ Drunk as an Englishman.^ llabelai^ says, Cuoul comme ung Anglais. 
The word saoul means as well glutted, cloyed, overcharged with eating 
as well as drinking. Saouler, to satiate, give a gorge full, &c. Tho 
English soldiers, and ordinary people are the fonder of wine, because 
there is none grows in their country, says M.’le Duchat. That nation 
is moreover very carnivorous, (adds he,) great flcsh-catcrs, : rid they had 
for a long space ravaged France. * At that time, when the French 
burghers could not, without extreme heart-breaking, behold the English 
gorging themselves with their substance, it was customary (as in the poet 
Cretins's epistle to ‘King Francis I.) to call a rough, harsh creditor, an 
Englishman ; sometimes (as in Marot) an unrelenting, hard-hearted 
bum>baily, living at discretion upon a poor debtor, they would call uii 
Anglois, an Englishman. It is to those times we arc to refer this pro- 
verbial expression, which Erasmus had before taken notice of in his 
Adages*, and which is also to be found in Rondeletius’s Physical Works, 
c. 18, dc Sudfcs excretions. 

^ Fayoles.\ M. 1q Duchat declares he dobs not know who this 
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sent out of t|^e country of Africa to Grangousier, the most 
hideous great marc that ever was seen, and of the strangest 
form, for you know well enough how it is said, that Africa 
always is productive of some new thing. I^e was as big as six * 
elephants, and had her feej; cloven into fingers, like Julius 
Caesar’s liorse, with slouch-hanging ears, liite the goats in 
Languedoc, anti a little horn on her buttock. She was of a 
burnt sorcl hue, with a little mixtiyc of daple grey s])ots, but 
above all she had a horrible tail* for it was little more or l§ss, 
Ilian every whit as great as the steeple -pillar of Mark,** 
besides Langes : and stpiared as that* is, with tulFs, and* 
ennicroches or hair-plaits wrought within one another, no 
otherwise than as the beards are upon the ears of corn. 

If you wpndcr at this, wonder rather at *thS tails of the 
Scythian rams, which weighed above thirty pounds each, and 
of the Surian sheejj, who need, if Tenaud^ say tvie, a little 
cart at their heels to bear up their tail, it is so long and 
heavy. You female fbchei^ in the plain countries have no 
such tails. As she was brought by sea in three carricks and 
a brigantine into the harbour of Clone in Thalmondois. 
'When Grangousier saw her, “Here is,” said he, “ what is 
fit to carry my son to Paris. So now, in the name of God, 

Fayolcs is, unless he be of the house of Melet, of which there was, in 
1587, one Bertrand de Melet dc Fayolcs Sieur de Neuvy. The 1 17tli 
Epistle of J ohii Bouchet begins thus ; — 

Ve, lettre, va pour moi porter parolle 
A Monseigneur Monsieur de la Fay ole, &c. 

M. Ic Ducliat says that Uubclais, styling him Jl^uart-Roy, or Tetrarch, 
designs some governor of a pi^vincc. Sir T. U. translates, “ Fayolcp* 
quart Toy de Numidia*” Fayoles, the fourth King of Nqmidia; as if 
he was the fourth of that name. If Rabelais had meant so, he would 
have said, Fayoles quatre, or quatrieme, as Henry quatre, or quatrieme, 
not quart, which signifiqp the fourth part of a thing ; a quarter part. 

* St. Mark,'] Wrong. Read St. Mars, in Latin, Martins, and some- 
times Medirdus. See Duchat fiyther on this head 

® Tenaurl.] It is said that the Abbot Guyel, by Tenaud, understood 
the geographer, Slcphanus, in which he was mistaken, Stcplianus, or 
Stephens, having related no such thfng. If is Herodotus, 1. 3, 4, 113, 
speaking of the sheep of Arabia; and after him Jfelian, c. 4, 1. 10, of 
Animals. • Aristotle 8, Animal. 28, speaking of the tails of the Scy- 
thian sheep, says they arc a cubit wide ; but that is all he says of them. 
Thus Rabelais’s Tenaud is in all likelihood some modern, named 
Stephen, or Stephens. Suria, as Rabelais^ speaks, according to the 
custom of the age he lived in, perhaps from *the Italiaix Soria, is the 
ancient Syria. ® 
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all will be well. lie will in times coming be a great scholar. 
If it were not, my masters, for the beasts, we should live 
like clerks.^ The next morning, after they drunk, you must 
‘ understand, they t8ok their journey ; Garganiua, his peda- 
gogue Ponocrates, and his«traii\, .and with them hludcmon 
the young page, t And because the '♦veather was fair and tem- 
perate, his fatl?cr caused to be made for liim a pair of dun 
boots; Babin calls them buskins. Thus did they merrily 
pass their time in travel? ng on their high way, always 
making good cheer, and were very pleasant till they came a 
dittlc above Orleans, dn which place there was a forest of 
five-and- thirty hiagues long, and seventeen in breadth, or 
thereabouts. This forest was most horribly fertile and co- 
pious in dorflk!S,*}iornets, and wasps, so that it was a very 
purgatory fol the poor mares, asses, and horses. But Gar- 
gantua*s mg,ro did avenge herself handsomely of all the out- 
rages therein committed upon beasts of her kind, and that 
by a trick whereof they had no spspicion. For as soon as 
ever they were entered into the said forest, and that the 
wasps liad given the assault, she drew out and unsheathed 
hfer tail, and there^\ ith skirmishing, did so sweep them, that 
she overthrew all the wood alongst and athwart, hero 
and there, this way and that way, longwise and sidewise, 
over and under, and felled every Avhere the wood with 
as much ease, as the mower doth the grass, in such sort that 
never since hath there been there, neither wood, nor dorflies : ’ 
for all the country was thereby reduced to a plain champagne 
field. Which Gargantua took great pleasure to behold, and 
^did to his company no more but ti^is, “ Jc trouve beau cc,” 
I find this pretty ; whereupon that country hath been ever 

* If it were not for the beasts, we should live like clcrks*\ Froissart, in 
ch. 173 of the 2d vol. of Verard’s edition, frankly says. The temporal 
lords would not know liow to live or behave, and would be no better 
than mere beasts, or idiots, were it not for the clergy. But^iere Rabe- 
lais, to let us see what his opinion was as to the capacity of the clergy 
of his time, affects to mistake Froissart's words, as it were, to make 
Grangousicr say, since he resolv€d*liis son should be a student, that, 
after all, the world might do very well without such a clergy, whose 
example was the occasion that nobody cared a pin for instruction, or 
concerned themselves about what might tend thereto. 

Nmther wood nor dorflies,] The forest of Orleans is, however, still 
in bein^; but it had been newly felled at the time Rabelais speaks of, 
as they still continue from time to time to makp great fulls of timber 
and underwood, when it is tbo thick. i 
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since that tijne called Jlcauce. Hut all the breakfast the 
marc got that day, was but a little yawning and gajiing, in me- 
mory whereof the gentlemen of Beauce do as yet to this day 
break their fast with gaping,® which they And to be very good, 
jind do spit the better for^i^. At last they came to Paris, 
where Gargantua refreshed himself two or three days, making 
very merry with his folks, and inquiring Avhat men of learn- 
ing there were then in the city, tj|id what wine they drank 
there. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

How Gargantua hist welcome to the Parisians^ amt now tur 
took away the great Bells of our Lady^s Chureh, 

Some few clays after that they had refreshed themselves, ho 
v/ent to sec the city, and was beheld of every body there 
with great admiration ; for the peo])lc of Paris affe so sottish, 
so badot, so foolisl# and fond by nature, that a juggler, a 
carrier of indulgences, a t?umpter-horso, or mule with cym- 
bals, or tinkling bells, a blind tiddler in the middle of a cross 
lane, shall draw a greater confluence of people togethw, 
than an Evangelical preacher. And they j^ressed so hard 
upon him, that he was constrained to rest himself upon the 
towers of Our Lady's Church. At wdiich ])lace, seeing so 
many about him, he said with a loud voice, 1 believe that 
thesf' buzzards will have me to pay them here my welcome 
hither, and my ]*roflciat. It is but good reason, I will 
now give them their wine, but it shall be only in sport. 
Then smiling, he ujitied his fair braguettc, and drawing oi^; 
his mcntul into the open air, he so bitterly all^to-bc-pisscd 
them,* tha# he drowned two hundred and sixty thousand 

® Break their fast with gaping. \ Coquillart, in the Monologue of 
Perri wigs^ speaking of certain people who dross out, and go very trim 
and jantee, though they want necessaries, 

Et desjciiiicr tous Ics matins 
Comme les cscuiers de Bcau[ce. 

And every morning break their fast* 

^ , Like gentlemen of Beaucc. 

That is to say, they gape and spit, as it is usual in a morning when 
one has not broke one’s fast. 

• ^^^‘^^die-pissed them.'] King Francis I., if, ^however, 

it be true that Rabelais did design him by the name of Gargantua, had 
so many amiable qualities by naturc,«that J,he French were transported 
with joy at havyig hJhi for their king ; the Parisians, ip particular, adS. 
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four hundred and eighteen, besides the womeji and little 
children. Some, nevertheless, of the company escaped this 
piss-flood by mere speed of foot, who, when they were at 
Ihe higher end of the university, sweating, coughing, spit- 
ting, and out of breath, they ^begagi .to swear and curse, some 
in good hot earnest, and others in jest. Carimari,“ carimara : 
golynoly, golynolo. By my sweet' Sanctesse, we are washed 
in sport, a sport truly to la^igh at ; — ^in French, Par ris, for 
which that city hath beenseter since called Paris, whose 
name formerly was Leucotia, as Strabo testifieth, lib. quarto, 
from the Greek word XtvKorrig, whiteness, — because of the 
while thighs of the ladies of that place. And forasmuch as, 
at this imposition of a new name, all the people that were 
there swore every one by the Sancts of his parish, the 
Parisians, which are patched up of all nations, and all i)ieces 
of countriesi, are by nature both good jurors, and good 
jurists, and somewhat overweening ; whereupon Joanninus 
de Barrauco, libro dc copiositate jrcvcrdntiarum, thinks that 
they are called Parisians, from the Greek word Trapprjaia 
which signifies boldness and liberty of speech.® 

‘‘Phis done, he considered the great bells, which were in the 
said towers, and made them sound very harmoniously. Which 
whilst he was doing, it came into his mind, that they would 

mired him. But soon after his accession to the crown, that prince, who 
was unprovided of the necessary funds for the war he was going to make 
in Italy, having crcjitcd several new imposts, and established the venality 
of abundance of offices, all this together put a great damp on the hopes 
the Parisians had conceited of the easiness and mildness of his reign ; 
a%ti in all probability it is this that Rabelais mQ^ns, in saying, he so 
bitterly all-io-hc-pissed them, soon after his arrival in their city ; that 
is to say he put such hardships and affronts upon them, tVat tliey had 
much ado to digest them. 

* Cartmari.2 Confused, senseldte sounds. 

® Boldness and liberty of speechi] This opinion, whicii is Refuted by 
Adrian de Valois, is one of those offertd by Andrew Du Chesne, in ch. 
i. of his Antiquities of Paris, where it appears that he whom Rabelais 
means b^' Joanninus dc Darijauco, or Barranco, as wc read in Dolet*s 
edition, must needs .be William le Breton, who, in Lib. i. of his 
Philippid, thus speaks of the Parisians : — 

Finibus egressi patriis, per Gallica rura 
Sedem qusrebant ponendis moenibus aptam, 

Et se Parrhisios dixerunt nomine Graeco, 

Quod sonat expositum nostris Audacia verbis, 

Erre^is causfl vitqndi,«uommc solo « 

A q^iibus cxtitcront Francis distare volentcs. 
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serve very ^vell for tingling Tantans, and ringing Campancls, 
to hang about his marc’s neck, Avhen she should b(' sent back 
to his father, as he intended to do, loaded with Brie cheese, 
and fresh herring. And indeed he fofthw'itli carried thciTi 
to his lodging. In thp .meanwhile there came a master 
beggar of the friars of Si. Anthony, to demand in his canting 
■way the usual benevolence of some hoggish stuff, w'ho, that 
he might be heard afar off, and* to make the bacon he was 
in ([uest of shake in the v<fry/chimnics, made account to 
filch thSm away privily. Nevertheless, he left them behind 
very honestly, not for that they wcr« too hot, but that th^' 
were somewhat too heavy for his carriage. I’his w*as ifothc 
of fiourg, for he w’^as too good a friend of mine. 

All tin; city was risen up in sedition,*thny being, as you 
know, upon any slight occasion, so ready to upfoars and insur- 
rections, that fojeign nations wonder at the patience of the 
kings of France, who do not by good justice restrain them 
from such tumultucflis courses, seeing the manifold inconveni- 
ences which thence arise from day to day. Would to God, I 
knew the shop wherein are forged these divisions and fac- 
tious combinations, that 1 might bring them to light in'ithe 
confraternities of my parish ! Believe for a truth, that the 
place wherein the people gathered tog( ther, were thus sul- 
phured, hopurymated, moiled, and be-])issed, was called 
Neslc, where then ■was, but now is no more, the Oracle of 
Leucetia.* There was the case proposed, and the inconve- 
nience showed of the transporting of the bells. After they 
had well ergoted pro and con, they concluded in baralipton, 
that they should «cnd fhe oldest and most sufficient of 3iie 
faculty unto Gargantua, to signify unto him *1110 great and 
horrible prejudice they sustain’d by the want of those bells. 
And notwithstanding the go^d reasons given in by some of 

the university, why this charge was fitter for an orator than 

• 

* Oracle of Lcucetia,'^ The goddess Isis is reckoned to have been the 
tutelar ueity of the Parisians, when they were in the state o£»Paganistn. 
The idol which they had consccriited toiler was still subsisting, and m 
good condition, in the abbey of St. Germain des Prez, at the beginning 
of tlie 46th century ; but in 1514 it was taken away, by order of Wil- 
liam Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, and Abbot of Saint (iermain, who 
put up in the room of it a red cross. As for this idol, her statue, which 
was tall and erect, rough, and discoloured with age, was placed against 
tile wall, on the nortli side, where Jhe crucifix of the t'hurch stands, and 
it was naked, except some drapery in a* certain place or tw'O. 
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a sophist or, there was chosen for this purpose our Master 
Janotus de llragmardo.® 

GHAPTER XVIII. 

llow Janotus de Bragmardo wtis sort to Gargantua, to recover 
the Great Belfs', 

Master Janotus, with his hair cut round like a dish h la 
Caosarinc, in his most antic .’^ceputrement liri])ipionatcd with 
a greduate’s hood, and, having sufficiently antideted his 
stomach with oven marmalades, that is, bread and holy 
watei: of the cellar, transported himself to the lodging of 
Gargantua, driving before him three red muz/lcd beadles, 
and dragging al^et him five or six artless masters,^ all tho- 

® Janotus de Bfagmardo.\ Vallambert d’Avalon, physician and poet, 
is the author of some Latin epigrams, among which are some against 
one Janotus, a very tedious fatiguing orator. The ..iirnamc of dti Brag- 
mardo puts me in mind of John le Cornu, to whom the poet Villon, in 
his (little) Will and Testament, bequeatlis his Branc d’Acier, (cutlass I 
take it,) a word which Marot, in the margin of his edition, renders 
Braquemard, and which Cotgruve says, as I said before, is a sort of 
woo^. knife, hanger, whineyard, couteau. The famous M. Sarrasin, who 
understood Rabelais (qui savoit bien son Rabelais, an expression be- 
come as proverbial in France, as with us, to understand Trap ; 1 do not 
mean Dr. Trapp) had his eye to this passage in liis Greedy Gut’s last 
Will and Testament, (a notorious parasite, Peter de Montmaur, whom 
Sarasin calls Goulu.) 

Pour Janotus, mon viel ami, 

Sera mon gcntil Braquemart ; 

Puis encor Theca Calami, 

Qu’ indoctes nomment calemart. 

My friend, Janotus, when P'die, 

Shall have my fine Couteau. 

Item, my Theca Calami, 

(Or pen-case, you must know. 

For so by the indocf 'tis call’d, &i,.) 

1 Artless Masters,'\ M.le Duchat has two or three very pretty .-emarks 
on these artless masters, (Maitres Inertes, as Rabelais ludicrously calls 
them,) but I have neither room nor time allowed me to get them into 
this edition*’; so they must be ^:cpt, well as several others, no less 
curious, till another occasion offers. Operators for the booksellers are 
forced oftentimes to shrug up their shoulders, and say to them, as the 
Italian phrase is, Voi sete Padroni, wdien they cannot help themselves, 
nor have interest enough to get a subscription, as -was my case, who 
could get but thirty subscribers to my translation of the Roman His- 
tory, and ohe that came after me got five hundred to his. He has made 
his fortune by af^se translation, ard I have lost scores of pounds by a 
true one But what was most provoking, tliough Vidicvlously partial 
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roughly bcdagglcd with the mire of the streets. At their 
entry Pondtrates met them, who was afraid, seeing them so 
disguised, and thought they had been some maskers out of 
their wits, which moved him to inquire of one of the sawl 
artless masters of the company, what this mummery meant? 
It was answered him,*that they desired to have their bells 
restored to them. As foon as Ponocrates heard that, he 
ran in all haste to carry the news unto Garg’antua, tliat he 
might be ready to answer tj/er^, and speedily resolve what 
was to be done. Gargantua being advertised hereof, called 
apart his schoolmaster l*onoerates, j^hilotiinus jRteward 
his house, Gymnastes his esquire, and Eudemon, and very 
summarily conferred with them, both of what lie should do, 
and what answer he should give. They wejc all of opinion 
that they*should bring them unto the goblct*office, whidi is 
the buttery, and there make them drink like roysters, and 
line Ihcir jackets soundly. And that this cflugher might 
not be puft up witb vain glory, by tliinking the bells were 
restored at his re(piest,*fhcy sent, whilst he was chopining 
and })lying the pot, for the major of the city, the rector of 
the faculty, and the vicar of the church, unto whom they 
resolved to deliver the bells, before the sojdiisler had j)ro- 
pounded his commission. After that, in their hearing, he 
should pronounce his gallant oration, which was done ; and 
they being come, the sophister was brought in full hall, and 
began as followeth, in coughing. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

llie Oration of Mtister ^a/ioius de Bragmardo^ for the revoi ^g 
of the Bells. 

11 KM, hem, gud-day, sirs, gud-aay.^ Et vobis, my inas- 
at the same time, sonfc would not i^bscribe to mine, because 1 had de- 
dicated it to Sir li. W., and others refused, because 1 had MTOte a 
criticism to expose the blunder of a court chaplain. 

^ Hem, hem, ynd^ay. sir^ gud’day.'] In the original it runs, Ehcn 
hen, hen, Mnadics, Monsieur, Muddies. ,On which M. le Siichat ob- 
serves, that what made Janotus cough thus, before he began his speech, 
was neither the great age of tlial doctor, nor the great quantity of bread 
he had eaten at home, or at Gargantua’s. It was a piece of premedi- 
tated affectation, to imitate the famous preacher Oliver Mail lard, who 
m his time was wont to cough at the principal passages of his sermons. 
The minister Faucheur, p. Hi, of the treatise of the action <ff an orator, 
niistakingly ascribed by many to M. Oonrart, says, ^ As for coughing, 
there were hc^etofotc preachers of so odd a fiuicy, a^lo cough in tlifcir 
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ters. It were but reason that you should restore to us 
our bells; for we have great need of them. Hem, hem, 
aihfuhash. We have often-times heretofore refused good 
money for them of -those of London, in Cahors,^ yea and 
those of Bourdeaux in Brie, who would have bought them 
for the substantific quality of the ' elementary complexion, 
which is intronificated in the terrestreity of their quidditative 
nature, to extrancizc the blasting mists, and whirlwinds upon 
our vines, indeed not ours,cfjut these round about us. For 
if wo lose the piot and liquor of the grape, we lose all, botli 
sense and law. If you restore them unto us at my request, 
I shall gain it by six basketfuls of sausages, and a fine i)air 
of breeches, which will do my legs a great deal of good, or 
else they will PoUkeep their promise to me. Ho by gob, 
Domine, a pair of breeches is good, et vir sapiens non abhor- 
rebit earn. Ha, ha, a pair of breeches is not so easily got; 
I have experience of it myself. Consider Domine, I have 
been these eighteen days in matagrab^)lising® this bravo 
speech. Rcdditc quae sunt Cncsal'is, CcX*sari, et qua' sunt 
Dei, Deo. Ibi jacet Icpus. By my faith, Domine, if you 

sermons without the least occasion, hut only because they thought it 
gave a grace and weight to their words ; witness Oliver Maillard, wlio, 
in a sermon preached at Bruges, 1500, marked the places of his sermon 
where he designed a cough, by putting down hem, hem, hen, as is still 
to be seen in the printed copies ; which gave occasion to the pretended 
Vigneul Marville, an inexact copier of this jdacc, to say, that had it not 
been for this example, people would perhaps never have dreamed of such 
a thing as a coughing eloquence.'* But to proceed, as for the mnadics, 
with which old Janotus begins his oration, iiotliing can be better fancied, 
since such an impertinent and senseless pronunciation of boiia dies 
equally shows the faltering of a dninkarU, and the vicious and bar- 
barous w'ay of \ipcaking which prevailed in the schools before the resti- 
tution of polite literature. Besides, could any thing he n<urc sottish, 
than for this pedant to begin a speech to his prince with a bona dies ? 
(good day to you.) And lastly, dii it not argue great want of sense, to 
revive the ridiculous custom of the Menots and Maillards >tto speak 
sometimes French and suineiimcs Latin* in the same discourse?" 

* Lmdoji in Cahors^ 4fC.] Londres en Cahors, a wipe for those 
who venture to speak of things beyond their understanding. They 
malce as many bluiidcis us they speak w'ords. 

3 Mataffrabolisinff,'} A word forged at pleasure, and signifies the 
studying or writing of vain things. When Rabelais coined this word, 
says M. le Duchat, he had in his eye these three, \idraioQ inoptus, 
■ypa 0 w scribo, and jSaXXto jacio, from wdiencc making /aarato 7 prt 0 o- 
l^aXH^eiv ineptas ficriptionese mittcre, he afterwards formed his French 
niatagraboliser. ^ 
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will sup with me in cameris/ by cox body, charitatis, nos 
faciemiis bonum cherubin.® Ego occidi unum porcum, et 
ego habet bonum vino : ® but of good wine vre cannot make 
bad Latin.’ Well, dc parte Dei date nobis bellas nostras^ 

4 Cameris, The camera chaijtatis is tlie chamber wliere tlie 
mendicants make good cheer.With the tid-bits given them out of charity. 

^ Bonum chcrubin,] Wc shall make good cheef, and by banging the 
bottle about shall make our faces chcrubical. So these words really 
signified heretofore in the school of I^ris ; and for a proof that this 
fine Latin was yet in vogue amongst t^e scholars at the beginning of 
Francis the First’s reign, we have Maturin Cordier (Cordcrius) re- 
proving and correcting this barbarous locution, three times ior more, in 
his dialogues, De corrupt! Sermonis Emendattone, printed for the^firsr 
time in 1531. 

® habet bonum eiwo.] These arc indeed Rabelais's words, and 
it may be imagined by some, that he carried the -rai^ry too far, or at 
least had orily a view to the theologians, with respect jto that maxim, 
non debent verba ccelestis oraculi subesse regulis Donati ; (St. Gregory 
towards the close of j^e preface of his morality.) Rut tlyere is no such 
thing ; and it is most certainly true, that abundance of doctors in all 
faculties did maintain, iiat pronouns of the first person might, without 
incongruity, be joined with thS third person of a verb. “ Iiicredibile 
prope dictu est/’ says Freigius in Ramus’s life, “ sed tamen verum, et 
editis libris proditum, in Parisieiisi Academia Doctores extitisse, <mi 
mordicus tucrentur ac defoiidereut, Ego amat, tarn commodam orati- 
onem esse, quiim, Effo amo, ad eamquc pertinaciain comprimendam 
consilio publi(;o opus I'uisse.’' One would be at a loss to guess at the 
grounds of these doctors' opinion, which was, however, at length 
solemnly condemned by the Sorboimc, and by the divinity faculty of 
Oxford, had not Agrippa informed us, that they built this extravagant 
iiotiozi of theirs on the Hebrew text of two passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, bringing in God speaking of himself. (One in Isaiah, c. xxxviii. 
v. 5. Ecce Ego addet super dies tuos, &c. Behold, 1 will add unto 
thy days, &c. For he does |iot say, addam^ but addet. The other in 
Malachi, c. i. v. 6. If I be a master, where is my fear ? lie does not 
say Dominus ego^ but Domini ego.) See more of thTs in Duchat's 
quotation dht of Cornedius Agrippa, de Vanitate Scientiarum, c. 3, 
though by the tvay, Agrippa did n^t paraphrase what Erasmus had 
before glanced at confcrning this merry contest, in his Moriae Enco- 
mium. 

But of good wine we cannot* make bad Latin.] De bon vin, 07i ne 
peult fairc maulvais Latin. It is certain, bating the falseness of the 
concord, whether we say bonum #rino, of bonus vina, as in Uolet's 
edition, we understand that good wine is what isf meant, as easily as if 
we say Ijpnuni vinum. Now, according to the Canonists, it sufUceth if 
wc be understood. Ask them whether it is a baptism to say, ornine 
atris et ilii, &c., instead of nomine patris et lilii, &c. They will tell 
you no, and tliat such a diminution hinders it from, being a baptism ; 
for, say they, the sense and meaning is removed and ^laiiged, for atris 
does not signify father, nor ilii, sou^ ergo, such baptism is null. But 
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Hold, I Pfive you in the name of the faculty a Sermoncs dc 
Utino,*" that utinain you will give us our bells. ^\’'ultis etiam 
pardonos? Per diem” vos habebitis, ct nihil payabitis. 

O Sir, Domine, bellagivaminor'^* nobis; verily, est bonum 
urbis. They are useful to everybody. If thc)'^ fit your 
mare well, so do they do our faculty ; qua? comparata est 
jumentis insipientibus, et similis facta est cis, Psalmo nescio 
quo.^^ Yet (lid I quote it in my note-book, et est unum 
bonum Achilles,^® a good cS^fending argument. Hem, hem, 

if this diminution be at the end of the word, as if the s be taken from 
^patris, by ^ying palri, or the like, such diminution does not hinder the 
oaptjsm ; for one and thi same sense remains in the words, but then 
the intcntioi) of saying them aright must go along with them. Of this 
wc have an example in a decree de consecr. dist. 4 cap. retulerunt : a 
priest ignorant iuihb Latin longue, baptizeih a child thus, in Nomina 
Patria et Filia Spitum Sancta, amen. In this decree the Pope says, 
the child was baptized ; considering llic priest was a very devout man, 
and had an indention to speak aright, and only fa^cd through ignorance 
and iiiscicnee. 

® A Sernwnes de IJtinOy Ac.] Allusion of the word utinam to tlic 
name Ulinum or Udiiio, the chief city of Friuli, and the country of a 
Dominican monk, who published a liugc volume of sermons under thci 
li^lc of “ Sermoiies aurei de Sanctis Fr. Leonard! de Utino, printcid 
first in 1473, at VcniccV reprinted in 1490, again 1503, at Lyons ; then 
again here in 1517. In order to understand this passage of Janolus’s 
speech, we need but suppose, Uiat as these sermons were very much in 
vogue, the faculty, wiio thought to please the prince’s taste, being per- 
suaded that Garganlua might be prevailed on to reslortj the bells, if at 
the same time that they besought him so to do, they presented liim 
with a copy of IJ lino’s sermons. The pedant Janotiis thought he could 
not more properly tender his present, than by at^conipanying, with an 
aficctionate Utinam, the most humble petition which, he made to Gar- 
g^iiitua to restore the bells of the church Notre Dame. 

” Per dic7n.\ He swears per diem (by day) ii'6t daring to swear per 
Dciim ; and ifeza is still more facetious, when in swearing per diem 
in his Passavantius, he adds, sicut dicit David, as if tlia! would save 
liis oath, by favour of the 0th verso of the Pilst^Psalm. The sun shall 
not smite thee hy day^ &c. 

Pellaffiimminor.] In the originall, Clochidonnaminor iTbbis, [Let 
our bells (Cloches, in French) be given us.] 

Psalmo nescio yiw.] A rare texluary, this Master Janotus ! These 
words are in Psalm 19, “ cf* homo* cum in honor© esset, non iiitel- 
lexit; comparatus esf jumentis insipientibus ct similis factus est illis.’* 
His applying this passage to the iiiiivcrsiiy of Paris, is, becaiicc having 
abused their too great authority to the exciting several mutinies in pre- 
ceding reigns, they were now somewhat curbed in comparison of what 
they were in those tim(‘S. 

Est unum btmnm Achiltes.] He means thaj his argument, taken 
from the Psalm, was invincible, like a second A(;hille8. Vivos, in his 
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hem, liaikluwih ! For 1 prove unto you, that you sliouhl 
give me them. J^go sic argumentor. Omnis holla hellahilis 
in bellerio hcllaiido, hollans bellativo, bc'llarc facit, bellabi- 
liter bellantcs. l^arisius habel hollas. Ergo gluc,^^ Ha, ha. 
ha. This is s[)okeii to some purpose. It is in tertio prima*. 
in Darii, or clscAvhere. liy my soul, 1 have soon the time 
that I could play the devil in argming, but now I am much 
failed, and henceforward want nothing but a cup of good 
wine, a good bed, my back to Ac fire, my bcdly to the table, 
and a good deep dish. Hoi, Dominc, I beseech# you, in 
nomine Fatris, Filii, ct S])irit(ls ScaiicR, Amen, to resU)rc 
unto us our bells : and God kce]) you from evil, and oui 
Lady from health,^ ^ qui vivit et rcgiiat pyr jjmnia secula 
seculorum, •Amen. Hem, hashchclihawksasU, qzrehrem- 
liemhash. 

Verum enim vers', quandoquidem, dubio procul. Edepol. 
quoniam, it a (*('rte, njeus deus fidius ; a town without belli? 
is lik(; a blind man w’ithout*a staff, an ass without a cru}>])er. 
and a cow without cymbals. Therefore be assured, until 
you have restored them unto us, we will never leave cryinj^ 
after you, like a blind man that hath lost his staff*, braying 
like an ass without a crup])er, and making a noise like a 
cow without eymhals. A certain l^atiiiisator, dwelling near 
the hospital, said once, ])roducing the authority of one 
Taponus, — I lie, it was one Pontanus the secular poct,^’’ — 


(hiil«)|:^ac, intituled, Scliola. “ ArRunientum hie cst plane Achilles in- 
Miieihilis ; jiignluin petit, non potent propugnator se lueri, statiin dahii 
niiiiius.” 

■’ Erijo glue.] See in*lNT. Ic r>iicliat some very merry explanations o 
this word glue, too long to be inserted here. lie conclddes with ob 
serving, thiit gtnek is hkewase a word used by the Ormans, when the} 
wish any one well, as, that God woiild^lielp them, &c. (from whence J 
suppo.se w'c 1^’c oiir woill luck.) In this sense it may be, tliat, aftei 
them, we liuire ajiplied it to u timorous logician, and seeing him in con- 
'111.-510118 at Ins ergo, we say to hith gliiek ! i. c. cheer up, have a good 
heart, to eneourage him to push home his argiiincnt. , 

Oo(/ keep you from evil and oiir Lady from health.^ Tliis old 
dotard would have said, God, and our lady of health, kecj) you from 
evil ! Rabelais ridicules the vicious and careless ways of speaking 
used by the old French, and too many of the moderns too, especial!) 
among the vulgar. 

PuritanuH the secular poet. ^ This is the famous John Joviiyi Pon 
tanus. Janotus calls him the secular poet byway of siie^ir ; for, unde’ 
the notion of this xiick-iJUrnc, the Sorb^iiisUe generally compreliend al 
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who wished those hells had been made of feathers, and the 
clapper of a foxtail, to the end that they might have begot 
a chronicle in the bowels of his brain, when he was about 
the composing of his carminiformal lines. But nac^'-' petetin 
petctac, tic, torclie lorgnc, or rot -kipipur kipipot put pantsc 
tlie good Greek and Latin autliors both ancient and modern, but par- 
ticularly Reuchlin’s friends, and others who then had renounced the 
empty titles of the schools, an the barbarisms thereof, in order to bend 
Ihmr minds to the study of the languages, philosophy, and the belles 
lettres. John of Salisbury, 1. 1. Metalog. c. 3, where he speaks of the 
#. barharism^brought into literature by the idle and vain science of the 
school-divines. “ Sufficiebant ad victoriam verbosus clamor, ct qiu 
undecumque aliquid mferebat, ad propositi perveniebat metani ; Poctse, 
Histonographi, habebantur infames, et si quis incumbebat laboribus 
aiJtiqnorum, iioV.*.ibatur ct non mode asello Arcadicc tardier, sed obtusior 
plumbo omnibus crat in risum.” The hatred which these people bore 
towards every thing that they called Secularia Scrip ta is no less seri- 
ously described by Budjeus, part 1, of his Annot. on the Pandects, 
page 460, &<;. of the eduion of Lyons, 1562, in Hvo., but where it is 
described in the most Ihcetious terms, is in t^^e several passages of the 
satire, which some of Heiichhii’s friends published, under the title of 
Kpistola; Obsciirornm Virorum, against his adversaries. Under the 
i^rctence that Tnlly, Virgil, c'lnd such authors, had not taken their doc- 
tor’s degree at Paris or Cologne, they were, in these barbarian theo- 
logiies’ account, so many paltry secular poets, out of whose vvorks a cer- 
tain German of Nuremberg merrily named Doctor Hafeiimuss (Potage 
de Miirmitc) believed that it was dangerous for the scholars to letch 
the principles of the Latin tongue. “ Et scribatis mihi,” thus they 
make him write to Ortuiiius, his friend and oracle, “ an est nccessanum 
ad ajteniain salutein, quod seholares diseunt grarnmaticum ex l*oetis 
Seculanbus, sieut est Virgilius, Tullius, Plinius, et alii ?” 

Bells ^ ] Pontanus did break a jest or twm on bells in his dia- 

v logue, intituled Charon, which w'as indved prohibited to be read, not 
on that account, but because he made too free with churchmen, but 
the author was never declared a heretic for either one or the otlier. 

A Fox-tail.] This thought, which is repe^ated in ch. 27, of 1. 5, is 
to be met w'ith in the book intituled the Shin of Pools, in the chapter, 
advising, not to mind every body’s ill-natured or idle 4|bourse about 
us. All the calumnies that can he spread aliroad agaiiiftt an honest 
man, says that old book, ought no more to move him than if they shook 
in his cars a bell writh a fox-tail in it for a clapper. 

A Chroniclc.~\ Wroiffe ; la ehronique is not a chronicle (or his- 
tory) but a chronical disorder, i. e. Vertigo of the brain, &c. Physicians 
distingni'*li between an acute malady IlaOof o^v, which dqcs not con- 
tinue Ion either because people die of it, or are cured of it in a short 
time ; and a chronical malady lldOo^ so called from 

tempus, because it returns from time to time, and is of a lasting 
nature, off and on. 

Nac, Janotus, in his dull way, ring^.the bells witli his voice 
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malf, lie WcT,^ declared an heretic. Wc make them as of 
wax."” And no more saith the deponent. Valete et plan- 
ditc."‘ Calcpiniis rcccnsui."^ 

CIIAPTEH XX. 

How the Sophistrr carried •away his Cloth *and how he had 
Suit in Law ayainst th^ot/ier Masters. 

The sophister had no sooner, ended, hut I’oiiocralcs anil 
Eudemon-biirsl out. into a laughing: so heartily, that they 
had almost split with it, and g^iven ii])jho f^liost, ifl render-,* 
ing their souls to God : even just as Grassus did, seeing a 
lubberly ass eat thistles; and as Philemon,* who, for seeing 
an ass eat those figs wliich were provided fo^ Iws own dinner, 
died with force of laughing. Togi‘tlicr with them MasUr 
Janotus fell a laughing too as fast as he could, in w'hicli 
mood of laughing* they continued so long, that their eyes 
did water by the velw-'ment concussion of the substance oi 
the brain, by which these facliryinal humidities, being presl 
out, glided through the optic nerves, and so to tlie full re- 

iuid two anus, as if he was actually mockiii^^ poor rontaniis and lu» 
bells. 

VO We make them as oj mv/.?.] AVe make heretics as we please, to 
l>erfeetRin, as if wo cast them in a nmuld. 

Caletc vt p\audite.\ Janotus having exhibited a comedy in his 
ow'ii person, it was but just he should linish it, as IMaulus and Tereiue 
do most of theirs. 

Cah'pinus rccensm.] The pedant ooneludes his speech like the 
ancient grammarians, w lio msed to jmt iheir name-s at tJie hot loin ol 
their manuscripts, ’which theyjiad revised and ciu reeled ; after which* 
they were copied out. * Thus we see, Calliopiiis reeeiisjii, Kulropius 
receiisui ; because Calliopius had coriectcd tlic manuscript of Te- 
rence, and plutropius that of Vegetms. In like manner, Julius tlelsus 
rec(‘nsui, S^|unachus re^iciisni, becauMC the lirst of these two la^'l men- 
tioned criti^Pad corrected the manuscript of Ciesar’s Comiiientaric^ 
and the oilftr Aurelius Victor. Yervillc likewise hail bis eye 1 “ this 
ancient euMom, when at the bottom of the title of his Moyen de T.ir- 
veiur, he put, lleceiisuit Sapiens ab A. ad Z. In fine, Kabelais In le 
gives to understand, that the voenbiMist CaTepiii, who died about 1 jlO. 
had revised Janolus’s speech, which this ignoramus had composed iii 
Latin yet worse than we see it in. 

^Phiiemon. j This is the same person whom (in 1. 4, c. 1 7) Rabelais 
calls lMiilomciii‘s, to show he had also read Valerius Maximus, in fob. 
Pans, 1517, where he is called so, 1. J), e. 12. This story is to be foiiml 
m Lucian, 1. 2, in the chapter treating of the’ longevity some per.'.oii.-'. 

a; 2 
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presented Democritus Ileraclitising, and Hcra«litus Demo- 
criti'^ing. 

When they had done laughing, Gargantiia consulted with 
tlie prime of his retinue, what should be done. There Pono- 
( rates was of o])inion, that they should make this lair orator 
drink again ; and seeing he had showed them more pastime, 
and made them laugh more than a natural fool* could 
have done, that they should give him ten baskets full of 
sausages, mentioned in his pleasant spt'cch, with a pair of 
- hosc,'^ three hundred great billets of logwood, five and 
tuenty hogsheads of wine, a good large down bed, and a 
deep capacious dish, Avhich ho said were* necessary for his 
old age. All^tliis was done as they did appoint : only Gar- 
gantua, doubling that they could not (piickly find out 
breeches fit for his wearing, because he knew not what 
fashion would best become the saul o>:ator, whether the 
martingal fashion^ of breeches, wherein is a spunghole uitli 
a draw-bridge, for the more easy'cagiung; or the fashion of 
the mariners,"' for the greater solace and comfort of his kid- 
rxcys ; or that of the Switzers, w'hich k(‘(‘ps warm the hedon- 
dainc or belly- tabret : or round bree^dios with strait, can- 
nions, having in the scat a piece like a cod’s tail,'* for fear of 
over-healing his reins. All which considered, he caused to 

- A natural fool. \ SomjerreuT m French. Our author strikes at 
IMagibter iiostcr Soiigecru&ius, whose character you have in the c«ita- 
loguc of St. Victor’s library. 

^ A “pair of hose.\ Unc pane des chausses, means a pair of brccehcs, 

. not hose. 

Martin ffal fashion. \ Ala marimguiv. lirzn, ni his letter under 
the name of itenedictiis I'assa van this, U* llie i)r(‘>ideiit Liset, newly 
made Abbot of Si. Victor, acquaints us, that the said pr« wdeiit used to 
w'ear such breeches. C^uamvis,” says he to him, ‘-11011 plus facial 
ad jiropositum quam si c.ineiido'iMissam, lu f.ceres totu|||(tu bene me 
intelligis) in caligis tuis ad mart in gal am.” These mar^Piil breeehes 
so calicd, as it is said elsewhere, froin the Marlegaux peojile of Tro' 
veiice,.wcrL* still m fasliion in Ib/tl, among the eourl minions, who 
made them serve for a quue dille^ent use tlian what they were at first 
invented for. Sec JL Stephen’s Dial. 1 . du Nouv. Lang. Fr. Ital.p. ‘ 210 . 

•'» Tho fashion of the mariners.^ A la murinierc. Culti/a: fulhcanUs. 
These breeclics, different from those siiiee called chaussi's a la niate- 
lotle, were full of plaits and gathers both above and bi'low, and hardly 
reachefl to the knee. 

Like a codistail.] Ste some very curious remarks upon all this 111 
Duchat. . * 
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he given him sevc'n ells of white cloth for the linings. The 
wood was carried hy the })orters, the masters of arts carried 
the sausages and the dishes, and Master Janotus himself 
would carry the cloth. One of the said masters, calleci 
Jousse Haiidouille, showed him that it was not seemly noi 
decent for one of his condition to do so, and tliat therefore 
he should deliver it to one of^them. lla, said Janotus, 
Jlaudet, llaudet, or lUockhead, illt)ckhead, thou dost not 
conclude,in modo vi figura. For lo, to tliis end serve -the 
su|)])()sitions, and i)arva logicalia.' l^imius, ]>ro ^uo sup- 
]>onit ? (^)nfusi^, said Handouille, et (fistribiitivi^. 1 tlo«noi 
ask thee, said Janotus, hlocklu^ad, quomodo supponit, hul 
pro cpio ? It is, blockhead, pro tibiis mcis*, ajid therefore J 
will carry ‘it, Egoinet. sicut sup])ositiim portat a])p()sitiim 
So did he carry it away very close* and covertly, as ratelin,' 

^ The Sitj/pusitious ami Parve Loyicalia,\ Agrippa, in liis rniimc 
ration ot tin* ridiculoun ftul (langennis* subtiltics of the learning of tin 
sophists or scholastics of Ills time, .speaks thus of the book inlituleil 
“ Turva Logiealui,” where this periiieious dottrmc was taught am 
treated to the bottom. “ Loiige plura prodigal imijoraqne portei^i 
addidit receiitior SophistaTiiiii Sihola, de tt*rniinoriiiii pa.ssionibus 
de infinito, de comparativis, de siiperlativls, de (h/l(?rt aliiid ab alio, d( 
iiieipit et dcliuit, de formaliiatibiis, lueeeeitatibus. instanlibus, amjdi 
atioiubiLs, restrict ionibiis, distribiitioiiilms, inteiitionibus, supposition 
ibns, appellatioiubus, (diligatiombiis, coirsequontibiis, iiidissolubilibus 
expoiiibilibrns, redniilicalivis, cxcliisivis, inslanliis, casibiis, parlicu 
i ansae 1 on lb 11. s, .supptisitis, medians et immediatis, conipletis et iiieom 
pletis, eoiiipIi'Ms et iiicoiiiplexis, et cieteris intiderandis vaiiisqiie voca 
biilis, (pise Iraduntur in Panni Loyicalia, qiiibus, omnia qmecuiiqin 
roipsa faKa sunt et inipossibika, vera e.ssc facile eoiiviiicent : et coiitrj 
qmeeuiique vera sniit,*velut ex equo Trojaiio erungieiites. iis machini! 
subilo verbonim inceiidio ac ruiiia vaslabuiit " This false dialectic 
which was^Tet up in tlie 12 th century, upon the crying down of tin 
.solid dinlee^t’, taught by Aristotle, Mras some time after reduced inti 
an art hy Jl(Prus l iispanu.s, of Lisbon, who lived to be Pope under tin 
name of J§ilm XXII. This man was the author of the Parva Logicalia 
consisting of eight particular treatises, to wdiich were added two inon 
in the re-irnpression whicli ivas made thereof in ISvo., with, a hirgt 
commentary, at Cologne, by H. Uiiiiitel,* in l.WO; and it was out o. 
this tine work (highly valued by the old pedaflts) that the sophist 
Janotus lyid drawn the science lie thought to gel so much honour by 
with (iarganlua, and those about him. 

** Patelm. \ See in Duchat an account at largo of this old French 
farce, and of lleuchlm’s supposed translation of it into Latub under 
tile name of Alexander Uonmbertus, and 'iiitituied “ Veterator, alias 
rate] ill us,” &c. 
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the buffoon, did his cloth. The best was, that when this 
coughcr, in a full act or assembly held at the Mathurins, 
'had with jj^reat confidence required his breeches and sausages, 
and that they were flatly denied him, because he had them 
of Gargantua, according to the informations thereu])on made, 
he showed them that this was giatis, and out of his libe- 
rality, by whicli they werqinot in any sort (juit of their pro- 
mises. Notwithstanding this„ it %vas answered him, that he 
should be content with reason, without expectaticn of any 
lOther brine there. Reason, said Janotus ? Wc use none of 
it hero. Tbducky traitors, you are not worth the hanging. 
The earth bearctli not more arrant villains than you are. 1 
know it well , enough ; halt not before the lame. I have 
])ractised wickedness with you. Jly God’s rattle I will in- 
form the king of the enormous abuses that are forged here 
and carried underhand by you, and let me be a leper, if he 
do not burn you alive like l)ougrcs, traitors, heretics,'-* and 
seducers, enemies to God and \irtue. 

Bony res. — Heretics. \ Anciently, these two words, bougres, and 
heretics, were Ujrms convertible ; two words for the same thing, being 
joined immediately together, and most commonly the second explaining 
the first. Froissard, vol. i chap. ‘227. “Et fut (Don Ptdro de Castile) 
cn plcinc Consistorie en Avignon, et en la chambre des excommunicz 
publicqiicmcnt declare et repute pour bougre et in crcdule.” And in 
ch. 7, Vid. 4, one Betisarch, treasurer to the Duke of Berri, is burnt 
alive at Beziers, for having owned that he w as a heretic, and held the 
opinions of the Bougre.s ; that is, in the language of tliat country, denied 
the Trinity and Incarnation. lie had been only charged with ex- 
tortion, but he pretended to hold heretical opinions, in hopes, that 
being a cleric, ho should be sent to the Pope, but the Bailli oi Beziers 
caused him to be executed on his ow'n word. In the.se tw'o passages 
Heretic and Bougre are synonymous, and mean the same thing ; but 
liere in Rabelais the case is somewhat different, and I am ajit to think 
Janotus accuses his brethren of sodomy, treas<m, and li^sy. Every 
man of reading know's the proverb in the Confession of SaWr, 1. 1, c. ‘2, 
“ In Francia los Grandes y los Pedan'es.'' Some doctors of the Uni- 
versity might at that time be suspected to be guilty of that vile unna- 
tural practice, as some of them have since been charged home with it. 
Nicholas Maillard was of this number, on which, see H. Steph. c. J.'l, of 
liis Apology for Herodotus, and the comedy of the sick Pope, (Pope 
Malade,) where, after this ver.se, 

“ C’(!st Magistcr noster Maillard.*’ 

We read these two. 

Qui done? nostre Maistre Paillard, 

Ce venerable Sodomite.” 

Tins piece waj^ printed at Rouen (or rather at G'‘neva,J in 8vo., 1501; 
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Upon tlicsi' words they framed articles against liim : he 
on the otlier side warned them to appear. In sum, the 
process was retained by the (‘ourl, and is there as yet. 
Hercu])on the magisters made a vow, nev(‘r to deeroll tliem- * 
selves in rubbing off the dirt of etther their shoes or clothes : 
Master Janotus with his adherents vowed •never to blow or 
snuff their noses, until judgme^^ given by a definitive 

sentence. 

Jiy these vows do they contirme unto this time both dirty 
and snotty ; for the court hath not garbled, sifted, ^nd fully 
looked into all the ])ieces as yet. The* judgment or decn*ee^ 
shall be given out and pronounced at tlie next Greek Ckdencls,^^ 
that is, never. As y{)u know that they do more than nature, 
and cont rally to their own articles. The artmh's of Ihirii- 
maintain, that to God alone belongs infinity, and nature 
produc(‘th nothing*that is immortal; for she puttc'tli an end 
and ])criod to all thiiij^s by luu* engeiuh'red, according to the 
saying. Omnia orta caduat,*' 8^c. Hut these lldck mist- 
swallowers*’* make the suits in kuv depending before them 
both infinite and immortal. In doing wdien'of, they have 
given occasion to, andverilied the sa)ing of (’liilo the Lacc- 
djemonian, consecrated to the Oracle at Deljdios, that misery 
is the inse])arable comjianion of law-suits; and that suitors 
arc miserable ; for sooner shall they attain to the end of 
their lives, than to the final decision of their pretended 
rights. 

but in 1591, there was another edition in 12mi)., without any ]>lace^s 
name. 

**' and Snotty.^ Dirt, ordure, filth and vermin, were in a man- 
ner iuhereiit to the persons of .Messieurs unr Masters, [nirtieularly in 
Vives’s limJ?; who, spcakiiip of the powiis of the Soibonists of Paris, 
tells us tlit'y wore them, “ crassas, detritas, laeeras, lutnliMitas, immiin- 
das, pediculosas.” He eompares them likewise to tlie ancient cynics, &e. 

At the%ie.vt Grtrk Calends.^ Never, Tlie (Irceks had no Caleiid&, 
i. e. did not reckon by tliein. * 

Oiinufi orta cadvntA “ Omniaque orta Occident,’* says Sallust, in 
the beyinninp of his Helium Jugurtliunim.. * 

Thivk^rnist favalloivrrs ] AmUnirs dc friwarts. Set' elsewhere 
why Rahejais calls the lawyers by lliis name, as//vw/n/s means a thick 
mist; but there is aiiotlier meaning in it, ^^hu•h is Jnmat {'ox fremart. 
Now (lie word /frwc (a farm) used to be spelt /rcwic, vtfrimv, so tlien 
it will allude to their swallowing tlie farms of the poor uidows and 
orphans, and the strong hou»es of the gentry. 
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CIIAl^TER XXL 

The aludy of Ganjantua, according to the disripUm^ of hL^ 
schoolmasters and sophisters. 

Ttie first (lay bc-'ingj thus silent, and tlic hells put uj) again 
in their own place, the citizens, of i’aris, in acknowledg- 
ment of this courtesy, ofiered to maintain and feed his 
marc as long as he ])leaso(i,' which Gargantiia took in good 
part, and they sent her to graze in the forest of Ih’ere/ J 
think sIk is not there now. This done, he with all Jiis heart 
’'Whniitted his study Ho the discretion of Ponocrates ; who 
lor the beginning appointed that lie should do as }u‘ was ac- 
customed, to the end he might understand by what means, 
in so long time’, his old masters had made him so -sottish and 
ignorant. He disposed therefore of his time in such fasliion, 
that ordinarily he did awake Ixdween eight and nine a clock, 
'whether it was day or not, for so liad Ijis ancient go\ernors 
ordained, alleging that whicdi Da'vid saith, VHinum- (‘st vobis 
ante luccmsurgere. Then did he tumble and loss, wag his legs, 
a»id wallow in the bed some time, llie betterto stir up and rouse 
liis vital spirits, and a])parel{'d himself according to the sea- 
son : but willingly he would wear a great long gown of thick 
frieze,’’ furred with fox skins. Afterwards he combed his lu'ad 
with an Alman comb,^ which is the four fingers and the 

* Fores* of Biere.] So called in old lime. It is near the village of 
Bievre, where rises the lilllu river of Bievre, hotter known by tlie name 
of the Gtiboliiis Brook. 

“ Fanum, Psalm cxxviii. v. 2. It is in vain for you to rise up 

tdrly. 

2 Great loiig-^own of thick frieze.] This was a Bachelor or Master 
of Arts gown, w-hich by reason of its length w-as always* higgled. It 
was of a coarse thick stuff, like all the di.'.eiples or scholars^ habits in 
the university, as we learn from Vives. From’the hnurtli and width of 
these gowiLS of thick frieze (gro&se frise) the wits used to call the apart- 
ments or quarters of these gentry, “*50 Pais de Prise,” the county of 
Freeze, or Freezelaiid. 

4 Comhed his hair with q?i Altnain.] “ Se pygnoit du pygne do 
Almaing.” An Almain or German comb docs noi here reflect on that 
nation as slovens, for nothing is more cleanly than they are, whether 
ill thoroughly combing their heads, or frequently washing their hands 
and faces ; but what gave occasion to lliis sort of proverbial expres- 
sion was this. Of all the civilised nations of Europe, they being per- 
haps the la&t that came into the wear of p<‘riwigs, tlie French, who are 
seldom seen without a comb jn owe hand, were apt to laugh when they 
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thumb. Foi preceptor s:iid, lliiit to comb himself other 
Avavs, to wash aiul make himself neat, was to lose time in 
this world. Tlien he dunjjed, pist, s]med, belched, cracked, 
yaw^iied, s])ittc‘d, couiihed, ycxed, sneezed, and snotted him- 
self’' like an arch-d('acon, and tl> sup])ress tlie due and had 
air, went to breakfast, lu^Aun*^ some good fried tripe, fail 
rashers on the coals, excellent j^ammons of bacon, store oi 
tint' minced meat, and a great deal of sipj>et brewis, made-up 
of the fat of the beef-pot, laid u1)on bread, ch(‘ese, and chopped 
parsley stewed together. PonocTates show'ed hini, that lit 
ought not eat so soon after rising out ^^f his bed, unles^ hi 
liad ])erfornied some exercise beforehand, (iargantua an- 
SAvered, Avhat! haA’e not I sufKciently well exercised myself: 
I have w'aUowed and rolled myself six or seven turns in mj 
b('d, before I rose. Is not tliat enough ? Tope Alexandei 
did so,'’ by the advice of a Jew his ])liysician, and lived til 
his dying day in des^3ite of his enemies. My first masterj 
have used me to it, sayinjf that to breakfast made a goot 
memory, ami tliercdbre they drank first. 1 am very w'cl 
after it, and dine but the better. And Master Tubal, w ju 
was the first licenciate at Paris, told me, that it w'as no 
enough to run a pace, but to set forth betimes ; so doth no' 
the total Avelfare of our humanity dejiend upon perpetua 

saw a German ever and anon all the day lunt: using both Ins to kee] 
the hair on hi.s forehead |».irted in I wo ^llVl^^lons, as ho had adjusted i 
Avitli liis (oinli ill the iiioiiiing. In Oudin’.s Dictionaries, Fi. Sp el Fi 
Ital. la (or as it was .spelled in old time, pi/r/Nc-d'A/Duuti, i. e. 

(ierman’s coinlO is explicated by “ los dedos el la dita.” The linger 
and tliunil), undoiiblwllA f«ir*th(* reason before gneii. 1 lake dedos e 
dita to mean lingers and thiunb loo, though tfrosso is not ailded. 

SnoUcek himself^ ^c. | “ Se morvait eii archidiaere.” lie Hung hi 

snot about like an arehdeaeon. Beeaiise an arehdcaeoii, having 
much falter prebend alTd a greater iiieome than tlie ordinary aiitl iir 
diginlied nanons of hi.s eliapter, lias wherewithal to make belter choei 
and so by faring betti’r and heiftg fully ft‘d, lie must abound more wil 
liiiinonrs than the others. 

i*o/;r Alexander did so. 1 This, must Jjc meant of Pope Alexandi 
\ a great erammer and as great a guzzler, saw his historian The( 
done de Niein (1. 2, c. ik'l.) 1 very well remeiiiher to luue reail souk 
Avhere, tlfat thi.s ponlitf being unable to sit up, (he was gniwn so corpt 
lent and heavy,) Mar.siliu.s of FarUia, his ])hysiei:iu, pie.serihcd him 
weneh to frisk and gambol it together a-hed now' and then byway ( 
exercise, and in this posture the holy fatlier was one day surprised h 
company, who unexpectedly came l^seejiim. 
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drinking in a ribblo rabble, like ducks, but on drinking early 
in the morning ; unde versus. 

To rise betimes is no good hour, 

To drink betimes is better sure. 

After he had thoroughly broke his fast, he went to church, 
and they carried him in a great basket, a luige impantoiifled 
or thick covered breviary, A\’^'ighing, what in grease, clasps, 
parchment, and cover, little more or less than elewen hun- 
dred- and six pounds. There he heard six and twenty or 
tliirty masses. Tliis while, to the same place came his orison- 
mut^erer imjialctockcd, or lapped up about the chin, like a tufted 
whoop,’ and his breath antidoted with the store of the vine- 
trec-siru]). With him he mumbled all his kiriels, and diin- 
sicals breborions, Avhich he so curiously thumbed and fingered, 
that there fell not so much as one grain to the ground. As 
he went from the church, they brought him, upon a dray 
drawn with oxen, a confused heap of patcr-nosters and aves 
of Sanct Claude, every one of thetn being of the bigness of 
a hat-block; and thus walking through the cloisters, galleries 
or garden, he said more in turning them o\er, than sixteen 
hermits would have done. Then did he study some paltry 
half hour with his eyes fixed upon his book ; but as the 
comic saith, his mind was in the kitchen. Pissing then 
a full urinal,^ he sat down at table ; and because he Avas 
naturally phlegmatic, he began his meal with some dozens of 
gammons, drical neat's tongues, hard rows of mullet, called 
botargos, andouilles, or sausages, and such other forerunners 
o,f wine. In the mean while, four nf his folks did cast into 
his mouth one after another continually mustard by Avholc 

^ Like a tvfted whoop. \ Cotgravc says it is a sort of di?A'g]iilI cock 
that loves to iiosilf; in man’s ordure, and hath a great ckjsI or tuft of 
feathers on its head. M. le Duchat (quoting Bfclon, Of Birds) says, it 
is a silly bird, almost witliout any tongue, and, by its ill 'iniculated 
voice, it resmiblcfj that of matin mumblers. 

^ Pissimj thm a full urinal.] “ I’issant done plein official. In all 
the editions except that of ]r»35, and that of Dolct, it is urinal instead 
of official, which inclines M. Ic Duchat to think that official, in the 
sense of urinal, is a wor<l peculiar to the people of Lyons, where those 
two editions were printed. In c. 9, Rabelais laughs at those wlio call 
a chamber-pot an official ; because, in his lime, some people, thinking 
to speak politely, would call that implement an otHcial, under colour 
that it did the office of a ward-robe (garde-robe), so the French call a 
house of oflicc, or close stool closet. 
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shovels full. • Immediately after that, he drank a horrible 
draught of white-wine for the ease of liis kidneys. When 
that was done, he ate according to the season meal agreeable, 
to Ids aj)i)etite, and then left olfeating when his belly began to 
strout, and was like to crack iof fulness. As for his drink- 
ing, he had neither end nor rule. For lie was wont to say, 
that the limits and bounds of disking were, when the cork 
of the shoes of him that drinketh swellcth up half a fool 
high. 


(aiAPTElt XXif. 


The games of Cargantua. 

Tijnx blofikishly mumbling with a set on *eountenanct a 
piece of scurvy grace, he washed his hands in fresh wine, 
picked his teeth \vth the foot of a hog, and talked jo\ialh 
with his attendants. Then the carpet being spread, they 
brought ])lenty of (lards, • many dice, with great store and 
abundance of checkers and chessboards. 


At flusse 
At priniero 
At the beast 
At the rifle 
At trump 

At the prick and spare not 
At tin. hundred 
At the peeny 

At the unfortunatef woman 
At the lilx 
At the pass ten 
At one and thirty 


"I’ll ere he played 

At juiff, or let him speak that 
hath it 

At take nothing and throw out 
At the marriage 
At the frolic or jack daw 
At the o])inion 

At who doth the cme, and doth 
the cither 
At the se quences 
At the ivory bundles 
At the tarots 
At losing load him 


At ])ost sfud pair, or even and At he's gulled and esto 
sc(]uence 
At three hundred 
At the unlucky man. 

At the l^st couple in hell 
At the hock 
At the surly 
At the lanskonct 
At the cuckoo. 


At the torture 
At the handruff 
At the click 
At honours 
At love 
At the chess 
At Reynard the fox 
At the squares 
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At the cowes At earlic bcardic,, 

At the lottery At the old mode 

At the ell ail ee or mumchance At draw the sjiit 
At tlireedlecornianicst bleaks Al jnit out 


At the fables 
At riivinivinack 
At the lurch 

At doublets or queen's game 
At ^hc failic 
At the V -eneh trictrac 
“At. <,he long tables or fcrkccr- 
ing 

At 1 ‘eldown ^ 

At tods body 

At needs must 

At the dames or draughts 

At bob and mow 

At primus secundus 

At mark -knife 

At tlic keys 

At span-counter 

At even or odd 

At cross or pile 

A\. ball and huckle-bones 

At ivory balls 

At the billiards 

At bob and hit 

At the owl 

At the charming of the hare 
At pull yet a little 
At trudge]ng 
At the magatipes 
At the horn 

At the flowered or shrovtideox 
At the '.nadge-owlet 
At pinch without laughmg 
At prickle me tickle me 
At the uushoing of the ass 
At the cocksess 
At hari hohi 

At I set me down ^ 4 


At gossip lend me your sack 
At the ramcod ball 
At thrust out the harolt 
At Marseil figs 
At nicknamrie 
At stick and hole 
At boke or him, or flaying the. 
fox 

At the branching it 
At the cat selling 
At trill madam, or grap])le 103' 
lady 

At blow the coal 
At the rc-'wedding 
At the (]uick and dead judge 
At unoven the iron 
At the false clown 
At the flints, or at the nine 
stones 

At to the crutch hulch back 

At the sanct is found 

At hincli, ])inch, and laugh not 

At the leek 

A t bum d ockdousse 

At the loose gig 

At the hoo]) 

At the sow 
At belly to belly 
At the dales or straths 
At the twigs 
At the quoits 
At I’m for that 
At tilt at wx'ckie 
At nine i>ins 
At the cock quintin 
At ti]) and hurle 
At the flat botvlcs 
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At tlic Y(‘ero»aTi(l tourn 
At roj^iu’ and ruffian 
At biinihatch toucli 
At the mysterious trough 
At ihe short bowls 
At the d:i])ple grey 
At cock and crank it 
At break ])()t 
At my (lt;sir(' 

At twirly whirlytril 
At th(' rush bundles 
At the short staff 
At the whirling gigge 
At hide ami seek, or arc yi 
all hid 

At the ]ncket 
At the blank 
At the ])iirerers 
At the caveson 
At prison bars 
At lu'ive at the nuts 
Ai cherry-pit 
At rub and rice 
At whip-top 
At the casting top 
At the hobgoblins 
At the 0 wonthTful 
At the soilie smutch y 
At fast and loose 
At scuteji breech 
At the brooni-bcsom 
At St. (k)snie I cornC to adore 
thee 

At the lusty brown boy 
At I take you napping 
At fair and softly passeth Lent' 
At the tprked oak 
At tniss 

At the wolf’s tail 
At bum to buss or nose in 
breech 


At Gcordie give me my lance 
At swaggy, waggy, or shoggy- 
shou 

At stook and rook, shear and 
Hhreave 
At the birclf 
AMhc mussc 
At the dilly dilly darling 
At ox inoLidy 
At purpose in j)urpo«c 
At nine "less 
At hlind-man-bnff 
At the 1 alien bridges 
At bridled nick 
At the while at huts 
At thwack swinge him 
At apple, i)ear, and plum 
At miimgi 
At the toad 
At cricket 

At the ])ounding stick 
At jack anti the box 
At the qnet'iis 
At the trades 
At heads and points 
At the vine-tree hug 
At black l)t* thy fall 
At ho the distaffe 
At Joanne Thomson 
At the boulting cloth 
At the oat’s seed 
At greedy glutton 
At the iiiooj’isi'i dance 
At feebic 

At the wdiole frisk anti gambole 
’At battabiim, or riding the 
wild mare 

At Hiiide the IMowinan 
At the good inawkin 
At Ihu dead beast • 

At climb the ladder Lilly 
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At the (lying hog At nmstiircl peel 

At the salt douj) At tlie gome 

At the pretty pigeon At the relapse 

* At barley break At jog breech, or prick him 

At the bavinc forvvard 

At the bush leaj) ’ At knock])alc 

At crossing At tht‘ Oornish chough 

At bo-peep At the crane dance 

At, the hardit arsepursey At slash and cut 

At the h.-rrowers nest At bobbing, or dirt on the nose 

^ At forward hey At the larks 

At the fig At filipjung 

At gunshot crack 

After he had thus well play('d, revelled, past and spent his 
time, it was thought fit to drink a littl(‘, and that was eleven 
glassfuls the man, and, immediately after .aaking good clieei 
again, he would stretch himself upon ajair bench, or a good 
large bed, and there sleep two or \hivc hours together, with- 
out thinking or s])eaking any hurt. After lu‘ was awakened 
he would shake his cars a little. In the mean time they 
hrought him fresh wine. Then he drank Letter than ever. 
Poiiocrates sliowed him, that it was an ill diet to drink so 
after slee])ing, Jt is, answered Oargantiia, the very life of 
the patriarchs and holy fathers for naturally 1 skep salt, 
and my sleej) hath bc(;n to me instead of so many gammons of 
bacon. Then began ho to study a little, and out came the 
j)atcnotres or rosary of beads, which the better and more for- 
^aally to despatch, lie got up on an ojd mule, which luid served 
nine kings, and so mumbling with his mouth, nodding and 
doddling his head, would go see a coney ferreted nr caught 
in a gin. At his return he went into the kitchen, to know 

1 T^e very life of the patriarchs and holy fathers.^ There is no 
patriarchs iii the oiifrimil, only falhcrs^. Tlnh llioiight of O-argantiia’s 
alludes to the 42nd chapter of the rule of St. Iteiicdict, ^\l^ich directs 
tho monks of that order “ mox iit surrexerint a ciriia (from dinner) 
sedeant omnes in iiniim et legal -inus collaliones vel vitas patnim : 
aiit ceitu aliquid quod ajdificet audientes.” It is founded upon this; 
after such reading, the monks are used to go and drink a cup in the 
refectory. Now Gargantua thought himself privileged to drink like 
them at the hour of vespers, bceuuse, though indeed he slept while 
those monks got thirsty by reading the Lives of the Fathers, and the 
Collations and Conforeneds of Cas.sian, his nature being, lie said, to 
, sleep salt, he found himself at thai hour no less a thirst than they were. 
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what roast Tjicat was on the spit, and what otherwise was to 
be drost for supper. And su])})ed very wxdl upon my con- 
science, and commonly did invite some of his neij^hbours 
that were good drinkers, with wliom carousing and drinking 
merrily, they told stories of all ^li)rts from the old to the new. 
Amongst others, he had fpr domestics tlu^Ijords of Fou, of 
Gourville,^ of Griniot, and of jy^arigny. After supper w'cre 
brought in upon the place the fair w ooden gospels,*' and the 
books of the four kings, that is to say, many ])airs of Ud:)les 
and cards ; or the fair flusse, one, two, three ; or aU to make 
short work ; or (’Ise they wxmt to sef* the w enches tl^ere-* 
abouts, with little small banquets, iuti'iinixed Avith collations 
and reel', suppers. Then did he sleej) wit^'''"t unbridling, 
until eighi o'clock in the next morning. 


CHAPTER XXlll. 

llow GargaiHua was inst meted bij Porwerates, and in such sori 
disriplinated^ that hP lost not one hoar of the dag. 

When Ponocrates kncAv Gargaiitua's vicious manner of 
living, he resolved to bring him uj) in another kind ; but tor 
a w'hilc he bore with him, considering that nature cannot en- 
dure such a change, Avithout great violence. Therefore to 
begin liis Avork the better, he requested a learned ])hysiciaii 
of that time, called Master Theodorus,^ seriousl) to perpend, 
if it Avere ])ossible, lioAv to bring (iargantua unto a better 
course. The said physician ])urged him canonically Avith 
Auticyrian-hellebore," by Avhicli medicine lu' cleansed all the 
alteration, and perv erse Iftibitude of his brain. Ry this means 
also Ponocrates made him forget all that he had learned 

“ Lords of Foil, of Goiiriulle, cSr.] These were worlliy geiit](*incii of 
Poituu. Ill the lu'iplrtxmrliood ol Voiticrs, iIutc is a scat or custlc 
called Di^Fou. Sec more iii Diulial u])t»ii tliis head. 

^ IVfJodcn Gusjwls, Sec» some pietty remarks on all this in 

Diielial. 

^ MuUcr Theudnrvs.] Tlieodorns, i. e. (Jod’s (Jiff, lly tkc Greek 
name of thi.s physieiaii, Ilabehiia w^ild ^^ive us to nndersfand, that it 
A\as lhronj!:h the especial favour and gift of (h)d, that Gargantua Avas at 
last put ifito ilio liands of ollier-guihe masters tlian ihobc who till then 
had been spoiling Ids head and lorrupting his heart. 

A nticy rum hiilvhore.^ Ilclli'bore Avas made use of to purge tlie 
brain, in order to fit it the better fur stud>\ l*liriy, 1. 25, c. ‘A. Auius 
Gellius, 1. 17, c. 15. 
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under his ancient preceptors, as Timotheus did to his dis- 
ciples,-* wlio had l)(‘en instructed under other musicians. To 
do this helter, ihey brougjht him into the conijKiny of learned 
men, wJikh were tliere, in *.vhose imitation h(' luid a i^reat 
desire and alfcction to study! otherwise, and to improA e his 
parts. Afterward's he put himself into such a road and way 
of studying that lie lost nol^any one hour in the day. but 
employed alibis time in learning, and honesl kIlo^^ ledge. 
Gargantiia awak'd, then about four o’clock in the morning. 
Whilst they were in rubbing of him, there was read unto 
^nim^some chapter of the iToly Scripture aloud and clearly, 
with a pronunciation fit for the matter, and hereunto was 
appointed a young page born in Ihischc, named' Anagnostes. 
According to tlic purpose and argunumt of that ,h‘sson, he 
oftentimes gave himself to worship, adore, iiray, and send 
up his supjdications to that good God, whose word did show 
his majesty and marvellous judgment. ^Then went he into 
the secret places to make excrctioi> of his natural digestions. 
There his master repeated what had been read, expounding 
unto him the most obscure and difficult ])oints. Jn return- 
ing, they considered the face of the sky, if it was such as 
they had observed it the night before, and into what signs 
the sun was entering, as also the moon for that, day. This 
done, h(* was appareled, combed, curled, trimmed and ])er- 
fumed, during which time they rcjieatcd to him the lessons 
of the day before. He himself said them by heart, and upon 
them would ground some ])ractical cases concerning the es- 
tate of man, which he would prosecute sometimes two or 
three hours, but ordinarily they ceased i\>- soon as lie was 
fully clothed. Then for three good hours he had a lecture 
read unto him. This done, they went forth, still cohferring’ 
of the substance of tlie h'ctiire, either unto a fiidd’ near the 
As Timothms did to lus disciplvs.^ Quintilian, 1. 2, c. *'5, n;la(es, 
that such as had a mind to learn inusi£ of that excellent master, were 
oblig('d t^ give him a double salary, in case they had before received 
any tincture of that art from othfr hand.s ; b(‘canse he was to take 
double the pains with them. First to uiiteacli tlicm what they had 
been taught amis.s, and then to instriiet them aright. All the old edi- 
tions have Thimotus, by following bad editions of Quintilian, as liath 
been alreudy noted in the case of Poly crates, (ch. 10) by following 
an old eop^ of Aulus Gellius, printed at Paris, IbOH. 

* Afiddy Read a Ikjnnis Court, in the suburb of St. Marcelliis, 

dt die sign of the Bracque, a i3hor%- tailed spotted setting dog. 
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university caljed the Brack, or unto the meadows where they 
played at the hall, the long-tennis, and at the pile trigone,^ 
most gallantly exercising their bodies, as formerly they had 
done their minds. All their play was but in liberty, for they 
IcfjL off when they pleased, and Iliat was commonly when 
they did sweat over all their body, or were dtherwise weary. 
Then were they very well wiped %nd rubbed, shifted their 
shirts, and walking soberly, went to see if dinner was ready. 
Whilst they stayed for that, they did clearly and eloquently 
pronounce* some sentences that they had retained -of the 
lecture. In the meantime Master AppeCitc came, and th§n 
very orderly sat they down at table. At the beginning of 
the meal, there was read some pleasant history of the war- 
like actions /)f former times, until he had taken a glass of 
wine. Then, if they thought good, they continued reading, 
or began to discourse merrily together ; speaking first of the 
virtue, propriety, efficacy and nature of all that was served 
in at that table ; of *brea(i of wine, of water, of salt, of 
llcslies, fishes, fruits, herbs, roots, and of their dressing. 
By means whereof, he learned in a little time all the passages 
competent for this, that were to be found in Pliny, Athenaeus, 
r)ioscorides, Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyrins, Oppian, 
Polybius, lleliodorus, Aristotle, QElian, and others. Whilst 
they talked of these things, many times, to be the more cer- 
tain, they caused the very books to be brought to the table, 
and so well and perfectly did he in his memory retain the 
things above said, that in that time there was not s^physiciaii 
that knew half so much as he did. Afterwards they conferred 
of the lessons read in i]xe fhorning, and, ending their repast 
with some conserve or marmajade of quinces, he picked his 
teeth witlTmastic tooth-pickers,® washed his hands and eyes 
with fair fresh water, ^and gave thanks unto God in some fine 

® Pile trig^ie.] Read, A la Pile Trigone. Cotgrave says, pile trigone 
a triangular piece of iron, to be thrown at u ring, through which he 
who passes it wins the game. JDuchat says, it is an ancient giyne at 
tennis, wherein three persons, placed ^t the c^irners of a triangle, strike 
the ball reciprocally from one to the other. Martial, Epig. 19, 1. 4. 
“ Sen lentiim ceroma teris, tepidumve trigona.” 

® IJe picked /us teeth with mastic toot/i-pickers.'\ S'^cscurmt Ics dents 
avecques mig trou de lentisce. In the ancientest editions we find trou 
instead of tronc, by changing the n into a u, as in convent instead of 
convent (Covent-garden instead of Convent-garden) Trou de lentisque 
therefore means the stem or stalk of thff IcnUsk tree ; the stalks of this 

•n 
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canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty and munificence. 
This done, they brought in cards, not to play, but to learn a 
thousand pretty tricks, and new inventions, which were all 
grounded upon arithmetic. By this means he fell in love 
with that numerical scicu'ce, and every day after dinner and 
supper he passed his time in it as pleasantly, as he was wont 
to do at cards and dice : iso that at last he understood so 
well both the theory and practical part thereof, that Tunstal 
the Englishman,’ who had written very largely of that pur- 
pose, cS:)nfesscd that verily in comparison of him he had no 
skill at all. And not only in that, but in tlie other matlie- 
matical sciences, as geometry, astronomy, music, &c. For in 
waiting on the concoction, and attending the digestion of his 
food, they made a thousand pretty instruments apd geometri- 
cal figures, and did in some measure practice the astronomical 
canons. 

After this they recreated themselves with singing musi- 
cally, in four or five parts, or upon a ?5et theme or ground at 
random, as it best pleased them. In matter of musical in- 
struments, he learned to play uj)on the lute, the virginals, 
the harp, the Allman flute with nine holes, the violin, an(l 
the sackbut. This hour thus spent, and digestion finished, 
he did purge his body of naUiral excrements, then betook 
himself to his principal study for three hours together, or 
more, as well to repeat his matutinal lectures, as to j)roceed 
in the book wherein he was, as also to write handsomely, to 
draw and form the antique and Roman letters. Tliis being 
done, they went out of their house, and with them a young 
gentleman of Touraine, named \he Plsipirre Gymnast, who 
taught him the art of riding. Changing then his clotlies, 

tree, from whence drops the mastic, were used by tinj Romans for * 
tooth- pickers, preferable to quills, Martial, Bpig. ‘^2, 1. 21. 

Lentisemn melius : sed si tibi iruiidra cu.sp^s 

Dufucrit, dentes, ponmi, Icvare potes.’^ 

JJ/TW/a? the Englishman.'^ Cuthbert Tonatal, Bishop of Durham, 
in Eiigland ; M. le Duqjiat goes on, — We see, in Draudius's Bib- 
liotheque, the title of several of nis Theological Works, but the treatise 
hinted at here by Rabelais, was printed in 4to., at London, and 

reprinted in one volume, at Paris, by Robert Stevens, 1029, under the 
title of ** Cuthberti Tonstali dc Arte supputandi, Libri Duatuor,*' with 
an Epistle Dedicatory of the Author, to Sir Thomas More. In lO.'D, 
Nicholas Lconicus deditated to the same Tonstal his three books. Dc 
varia tlisloria. 
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he rode a Naples courser, Dutch roussin, a Spanish gennei, 
a barbed or trapped steed, then a light fleet horse, unto 
whom he gave a hundred carieres, made him go the high 
saults, bounding in the air, free a ditch with a skip, leaj> 
over a stile or pail, turn short in i ring both to the right and 
left hand. There he broke not his lance; for it is tbi 
greatest foolery in the world to say, I have broken ten lances 
at tilts or in fight. A carpenter can do even as much. Bn: 
it is a glorious and praiseworthy action, w’ith one lance lo 
break and overt lirovv ten enemies. Therefore W'ith a* shar}), 
stiff, strong, and well-steeled lance, would he usually for>e 
up a door, pierce a harness, beat dowm a tree, carry away 
the ring, lift up a cuirassier saddle, with the ryail-coat and 
gauntlet. All this he did in comj)lete arms from head to 
foot. As for the jnaiicing flourishes, and smacking popisms, 
for the better cherfshing of the horse, commonly used in 
riding, none did thcn^ better than he. The voltiger of 
Ferrara was but as an ape Compared to him. He was sin- 
gularly skilful in leai)ing nimbly from one horse lo another 
without putting foot to ground, and these horses were called 
desultories. He could likewise from either side, with a 
lance in liis hand, h'ap on horseback without stirrups, and 
rule the horse at liis pleasure without a bridle, for siich 
things are useful in military engagements. Anotlier day he 
exercised the battle-axe, which he so dexterously w’iclded, 
both in the nimble, strong, and smooth managi'inent of that 
weapon, and that in all the feats pructiceable by it, that he 
passed knight of arms in ll^c field, and at all essays. 

Then tossed he tlic pike, playcnl with the two-handed 
^wrord, w'itl) the back sword, with the Spanish tuck, the 
dagger, poniard, armed, unarmed, w ith a buckler, with a cloak, 
with a target. ThcnVould he hunt the hart, the roebuck, 
the bear, tlfb fallow deer, the .wild boar, the hare, the phea- 
sant^ the partridge and the bustard. He ])layed at the bal- 
loon, and made it bound- in the air, b(^th wdth fist and Tool. 
He wrestled, ran, jumped, not at three steps and a leap, 
called the hops, nor at clocbepied, called the hare’s leap, nor 
yet at the Almanes ; for, saicl Gymnast, tliese jumps are for 
the wars altogether unprofitable, and of no use : but at one 
leap he would skip over a ditch, spring over a hedge, mount 
six paces upon a wall, ramp and •grapple alter this fashion 
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up against a window, of ihc full height of a I'^nce. lie did 
swim ill d(‘ej) waters on his belly, on his back, sideways, 
with all his body, with his feet only, with one hand in the 
air, wluTein he held a book, crossing thus the breadth of the 
Kiver Seine, without whetting, and dragging along his cloak 
with his teeth, as did Julius Caesar; then with the help of 
one hand he entered forvdbly into a boat, from w'hence he 
east himself again headlong into the w'ater, soundc'd the 
depths, hollo w'od the rocks, and plunged into the ]>its anil 
gulfs. ‘ Tlien turned he the boat about, goviTiied it, led it 
swiftly or slowdy wdth the stream and against the stri'am, 
stopped it in his course, guided it with one hand, and wdth 
the other lai{l hard about him with a huge great oar, hoisted 
the sail, hied up along the mast by the shrouds, ran uj)on 
the edge of the decks, set the compass in order, tackled the 
bowlines, and steered the helm, (.'oming out of the W'ater, 
he ran furiously up against a hill, and^with the same alacrity 
and sw'iftness ran dow'n again. He climbed up trees like a 
cat, leaped from the one to the otlu'r like a squirrid. He 
did pull dowui the great boughs and branches, like another 
INIilo ; then wdth tw^o sharp well-steeled daggers, and two 
tried bodkins, would he run up by the wall to the very top 
of a house like a rat ; then suddenly come down from the 
top to the bottom, w’ith such an even composition of mem- 
bers, that by the fall he w'ould catcli no harm. 

lie did cast the dart, throw the bar, put the stone, practise 
the javelin, the boar spear or ])artisan, and the halbert. He 
broke tlie strongest bow's in drawing, bended against Ids 
l)reast the greatest cross-bows of steel,' look bis aim by tlu* 
eye with the hand-gun, and shot well, traversed and jdanted 
the cannon, shot at but-marks, at the JJapgay from below^ 
upwards, or to a height from above dowunvards, or to a de- 
scent ; then before him, sidewdse, and behind lii..i, like the 
Parthians. They tied a cabre-ro})e to the lop of a high 
towc^, by one end whereof hanging near the ground he 
wrought himself with his hiinds to the very top ; then upon 
the same tract came down so sturdily and hrm that you 
could not on a jdain meadow have run with more assurance. 
They set up a great ])ole fixed upon tw^o trees. There would 
he hkng by his hamls, and with them alone, his feet touch- 
ing at nothing, would go«back and fore along the aforesaid 
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rope with so greiit swiftness, that liardly could one overtake 
him with running; ; and tlien, to exerc ise liis breast anti 
lungs, he would shout like all the devils in hell. I heard 
him once call iMidemon from St. Vidor’s gale to Montmar- 
tre. Stenfor never had sucli a ’sjoice at the siege of Troy. 
Then for tluj strengthening of his nerves •or sinews, they 
made him two great sows of leiilh^ each of them weighing 
eight thousand and seven hundred (piintals, which the\ 
called Altercs.'*' Those he tocjk up from the ground, in (*ach 
hand one,’ then lifted them up o\er his head, and hejd them 
so without stirring three (juarters of an -hour or more, which 
was an inimitable force. He fouglit at harrit'rs with flu 
stoutest and most vigorous cliam]>ions ; and when it came to 
the cope, hg stood so sturdily on his feed, that Tie abandoned 
himself unto the str<)ng(‘st, in case they could remove him 
from his jdace, as^Milo was^vont to do of old. In whos: 
imitation likewise he held a ]>om(‘granate in his hand. To 
give it unto him tlufl eoijil take it from liiin. The time 
being thus hestow'ed, and himsedf rubl)i‘d, cleansed, wdped. 
and refresht‘d witli oilier clothes, lie returned fair and softly ; 
and passing through certain meadows, or other grassy places, 
beheld the trees and ])lants, comparing tliem with what is writ- 
ten of them in tlie hooks of the ancients, such as Theoplirasl, 
Dioscorides, Mariniis,**' IMiny, Nioander. ]\Iacer, and Galen, 
and carried home to the house great handluls of them, whereof 
a young page ealled Hizotomos liad charge ; together with 
little mattocks, ])ickax('s, grubbing hooks, cahhies, jmining 
knives, and other instruments reipiisite for herborising. 
Ilcing come to th«ir lod^^ing, whilst siipptT was making 
ready, they repeated certain ]>a‘>sages of that which had 
been reatl, and tlien sal dow n at table. Here remark, tliat his 

* Sows of Lead.} So KIl};h^h call them. The French call them 
salmons^ i\l% sows of Ic'ad, bet-ause of their reseiiibliiig tliat lihh, botli 
in shape and size. The. reader \fill forgive llie digression 1 am going 
to make. In Derbyshire there is a living worth b or £000 a-year u: 
tithe pigs. It is Wirksw'orth. (i^^s of ieigd.) * 

Aiferes.] A poi.se of iron, stone, but chiefly lead, which tumblers, 
and dancers on ropes, hold in their hands for a coiiulerpoise, also a 
piece of lead, &c. to lift up with both hands for exercise. In Latin, or 
rather Greek, Halter, cris, uXn/p, utto roe dWitrOai, a salieiido. Mar- 
tial. Epigr 49, 1. 1 1. 

“ Quid pereunt stulto fortes hallere laeerti ?” 

May'tnus. j Galen speaks often vi hiig. See more in Uuchat. 
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dinner was sober and thrifty, for he did then eat only to 
prevent the f];nawings of his stomach, but his supper was 
copious and large ; for he took then as much as was fit to 
maintain and nourish him ; which indeed is the true diet 
j)roscribed by the art of g,3od and sound j^hysic, although a 
rabble of loggci headed physicians, muzzled in the brabbling 
shop of sophisters,^^ counjiel the* contrary. During that re- 
past was continued the lesson read at dinner as long as they 
thought good : the rest was spent in good discourse, learned 
and profitable. After that they had given thanks, he set 
himself to sing vocally, and play upon harmonious instru- 
ments, or otherwise passed his time at some pretty sports, 
made with cards and dice, or in practising the feats of leger- 
demain, with cups and balls. There they staid gome nights 
in frolicking thus, and making themselves merr>^ till it was 
time to go to bed ; and on other nights they would go make 
visits unto learned men, or to such as had been travellers in 
strange and remote countries. When it was full night before 
they retired themselves, they went unto the most open place 
of the house to see the face of the sky, and there beheld the 
comets, if any were, as likewise the figures, situations, as- 
pects, op[)Ositions and conjunctions of both llie fixed stars 
and planets. 

Then with his master did he briefly recapitulate, after the 
manner of the Pythagoreans, that which he had read, seen, 
learned, done and understood in the whole course of that day. 

Then prayed they unto God the Creator, in falling down 
before him, and strengthening their faith towards him, and 
glorifying him for his boundless bounty ;• and, giving thanks 
unto him for the time that was past, they recommended 
themselves to his divine clemency for the future. Which 
being done, they went to bed, and betook themselves to their 
repose and rest. 

SophistersS\ By these Sophisters, or Arabians, as Dolet's edition 
has it, Rabelais means Avicenna and his followers ; and by those of 
the good and sound opinion, Galen and his disciples. It is certain, the 
Goths first brought in the custom of set dinners and suppers, that is, of 
eating two full meals a day ; whereas the ancients used to make a light 
dinner, but at supper they would eat their fill. 
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llow Garganiva spent his time in rainy weather. 

If it happened that the weather were any thing cloudy, 
foul, and rainy, all the foreiiooij was emj)loye(l, as before 
specified, according to custom, witii this diflvrence only, that 
they had a good clear fire lightc(|, to correct the distempers 
of the air. Put after dinner, instead of their wonted excr- 
citations, they did abide within, and, by way of Apotherapie,* 
did recreate tlieinsclves in bottling up of hay, in cleaving 
and sawing of wood, and in threshing shea\es of corn at the 
barn. Tlien they studied the art of })ainting or carving ; 
brought into use the antique ])lay of tables,^ as Eeonicus 
hath WTittcji of it, and as our good friend La.fcaris playeth 
at it. In playing they examined the passages of ancient 
authors, wherein ^lic said j)lay is mentioned, or any meta- 
phor drawn from it. Th(‘y went likewise to sec the drawing 

* Apotherapic ] The new' cditioiKs liavc it Apoth rapic, with a c, 
which is no W'ord at all. 'liic Dutch Editor says diroikpaTnia means, 
the issue and end of excTcise. 1 like hohertson's definition better, 
*' ciira post remedia vehementiora, vel curalio post cxcrcitalionein 
cxhibita.” Ant^licc, a healer after hard drinkinp, as one may say m 
mirth, from aito et ^epaTr’nm. 

“ 'fables. Itead instead of Tabl(‘s, Talus, or Tali. Talus is a bone 
to play with like a die. Q. Whether Ancle or Huckle ? Ludiis Ta- 
lanus, in Latin. All the editions, except this of Diichat, have it I'ablcs, 
but it should be Tales, i. c. Tali, as above, and as in I. 4, c. 7. Leoni- 
cus, who IS mentioned by Rabelais, in the same breath, wrote a Tri'alise 
by way of Dialogue, de Ludo Talario, intituled Sanniitus (not Sam- 
nuius, as in Gryjduus’s Edition, both in title and text. Saiinulus is the 
Latin termination of ^anu1o,*v\hich signifies long-tiiskcd, full-tusked, 
as an old full-grown boar. This Lronieus, wliose Christian name whs 
Nicholiesj was a native of Venice, and a learned professor at Padua, 
where he died q^t sevtuuy-five years old, nor in 1.').33, as Bucholcer 
writes in his Chronicle.tof that year, but two years younger, or if you 
will leas that^ An. 13.31, in the month of March. Bembo, or, 
the Bembo, to speak like the Ilulians, 1. of the second part of his 
Italian Letters, in one to Vettor Soranzo, of tlie ‘2Sili of March, 1531 ; 
“ II nostro buon Messer Leonico I’altro di fini la sua vita.” Our old 
friend Leonicus finished his career T»f life flie other day. But to w'iiid 
up this article ; ihe game of the Tali (roii* dffrpttydXon') is ccrlaiiily of 
great antiijuity, especially if it be true that the Lydians used it, even 
before tlie Trojan war ; nor did it cease to be in vogue in Italy, under 
the name of I’arclles, till about 14H4 ; since which the w'ars of that 
country have occasioned the people to turn tlieir thoughts to more 
serious things. 
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of metals, or the castinp: of p-cat ordnance : , how the lapi- 
daries did work, as also the goldsmiths and cutters of })recious 
stones. Nor did they omit to visit the alchymists, moncy- 
coiners, upholsterers, weavers, velvet-workers, watchmakers, 
looking-glass-framers, pri^iters. organists, and other such 
kind of artificers, and, every where giving them somewhat 
to drink, did learn and cc'hsider the industry and invention 
of the trades. They went also to hear th(' public lectures, 
the solemn commencements, the repetitions, the acclama- 
tions, the pleadings of the gentle lawyers, and sermons of 
Evangelical preaclicrrs. He went through the halls and 
places appointed for fencing, and there played against the 
masters themselves at all wea})oiis, and showed them by 
experience, t*liat he knew as much in it as, yea more than, 
they. And, instead of herborising, they visited the shops of 
druggists, herbalists, and apothecaries, end diligently con- 
sidered the fruits, roots, leaves, gums, seeds, the grease and 
ointments of some foreign parts,'^ as also how they did adul- 
terate them.* lie went to see jugglers, tumblers, mounte- 
banks and quacksalvers, and considered their cunning, their 
shifts, their summcr-saults and smooth tongues especially of 
those of Chauny in Picardy, who are naturally great praters, 
and brave givers of fibs, in matter of green apes. 

At their return they did eat more soberly at sui)per than 
at other times, and meats more dessicative and extenuating ; 
to the end that the intemperate moisture of the air, commu- 
nicated to the body by a necessary confinity, might hy this 
means be corrected, and that they might not receive any 
])rejudice for want of their ordinary bodiiy exercise. Thus 

Grease arid ointmanls of some foreign partsJ] Axunges jjtTregrines. 
Axunge signifies grease, properly of swme, says Cotgravo, also ointment 
made thereof. Diicliat says, the softest and m6st humid fat, or grease 
of beasts. Boyer says, Axongcy man’s grease, prepared with herbs, and 
good against cold Iiumours. The authors of (Jamb. Diet. Axungia ab 
iinguendo plaustri axe, ad faciliorem cireumactnm rotarum.” (Jrease 
or unguBnt, for an axle-tree, wlieinje its name swine’s grease; 

also the fat, frolh, or cream of any other thing. 

^ Adulterate them ] It is indeed adulterer in French; but here it 
means to compound, make up, mingle log«*thcr, as you will find adul- 
tero, in the Canib. Diet. sonietiineH to signify. Duchat coniirms me in 
this opinion ; “ adulterer, la iiiaiiierc doiit on fai^oiL des reinedes eom- 
posez de toutes ces Drogues.” In this sense it is an aiiothecary’s 
business to adulterate, and not ary objection to him for doing so. 
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was Gargan^ua governed, and kept on in this course of edu- 
cation, from day to day j)rofitmg, as you may understand 
such a young man of his age® may, of a pregnant judgment, 
with good discipline well continued. Which, although at 
the beginning it seemed difficitlt, became a little alter so 
sweet, so easy, and so delightfuL that it seemed rather the 
recreation of a king than the stiwly of a scholar. Neverthe- 
less ronocratcs, to divert him from this vehement intension 
of the sj)irits, thought lit, oma* in a month, ii])on some fair 
and clear day to go out of the city betimes in tlie fnorning, 
either towards Gentilly, or Boulogne, or to Montrouge,# or 
(yharan ton -bridge, or to V'anves, or St. Clou, and there spend 
all the day long in making the greatest clieer^that could be 
devised, sporting, making men*}', drinking healths, playing, 
singing, dancing, tumbling in some fair meadow, unnestling 
of si)arrows, taking of tpiails, and fishing for frogs and crabs. 
But although that day w'as past without books or lecture, 
yet w^as it not .spent wdthmit profit ; for in the said meadows 
they usually repeated c(Ttain ])leasant v(tscs of Virgil'.s agri- 
culture, of Hesiod, and of Politian's husbandry; would set 
a broach some witty Latin ej)igrams, tlien immediately turned 
them into roundelaj s and songs for dancing in the French 
language. In their feasting, tliey would sometimes separate 
the water from the N\ine that Avas therewith mixed, as Cato 
teacheth, l)e re rustica, and Pliny with an ivy cup‘* would 
wash the wine* in a basin full of water, then take it out again 
with a funnel as pure as ever. They made the water go 
from one glass to another, and contrived a thousand little 
automatory engine},’ tliat is to say, moving of themselves. 

® Of-it a(/e.] It apiMNirs b«’forc, in cluip, 14. that Clargaiitna, ir 
14‘20, had s])ent in study fitly-thr»'e years, ton iiioiilhs, and two weeks 
He was at least five yotus ulil when Master 'rhnbal gave him his firs 
lesson ; but let u^ reckon no more than lifiy-eight years. He is madi 
to read, since 11*20, iln' SuppliiTieiitum (’hronieurnm, which came ou 
sixty-live years ai'icr, viz. in l isa. Add these sixty-tive to t^e othc 
lilty-ciglit, and yon will find that t^is yoiuig man (largantua was ii 
least a hundred and twenty-three years nld, even belori' ho put hiiiise 
under the discijiline of l\)nocrates. But this is, lu eause Garganlua 
adolesceney ought to be in proportion to the duralion i)!’ his hie ; no' 
his life was of a very great length, since 1. 2, c. ‘2, he was h’il yea; 
old w'hen he l)(*got I’anliigniel. 

® an in/ ciij}.\ IMiiiy, I. Pi, c. .‘{h. after Cato, c. do re rust. 

Automatory aiyints. ) The roadflr may upon this satisfy himse 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

How there teas a great strife and debate raised betwixt the cake^ 
bakers of Lerne'^ and those of Gargantua’s country^ whereupon 
were waged great wars. 

At that time, which was the season of vintage, in the beginning 
of harvest,^ when the coiintffy shepherds \vere set to keep 
the vines, and hinder the starlings from eating \ip the grapes, 
as some cake-bakers of Lerne" happened to pass along in 
the broad highway, driving into the city ten or twelve horses 
loaded with cakes, the said shepherds courteously entreated 
them to give them some for their money, as the price then 
ruled in the market. For here it is to be remarked, that it 
is a celestial food to eat for breakfast, hot fresh fakes with 
grapes, especially the frail clusters, the great red grapes, the 
muscadine, the verjuice grape, and the luskard, for those that 
are costive in their belly ; because it will make them gush 
out, and squirt the length of a hunter's staff, like the very 
tap of a barrel ; and oftentimes, thinking to let a squib, they 
did all-to-besquatter and conskite themselves, whereupon they 
are commonly called the vintage thinkers.^ The bunscllcrs or 

further, by having recourse to Leoiiicus, 1. 1, c. 7. of his “de varia 
Historia.” 

1 Harvest.] Autumn, Rabelais says. 

Lerne.] Leriie or Lernay, as Rernicr spells it, is a parish in Poitou, 
w'here they make a kind of Galottc (wreathed cake, says Colgravc, a 
broad thin cake, says Boyer, M’ith whom I concur.) Be that as it will, 
it was a large sort of brown cake, or a bun, hastily baked on a hot 
hearth (Focus in Latin, from whence I suppose the people of Perigord, 
Languedoc, &c call it Fouace) with hot einbersr’aid on it, and turning 
coals over it. Busbequius relates, that in travelling from Vienna to 
Constantinople, throughout Bulgaria, he met with hardly**../ other 
bread than a sort of fouace, which was not so much as leavened. Post 
hoBC,^^ says he, “ pluribus diebus fecimus itisr per amocnaset non infru- 
giferas Bulgaronim convalles ; quo fere tempore pane, usi ^umus siib- 
cincricio ; fugacias vocant. Kum pudls muliercsqiie vciidunt : neque 
enim sijnt in ea regioiie pistores. lll«e, ubi hospites adveiiisse sentiunt, 
unde lucclli quid spereiit, calidis ciueribiis subjiciunt, atque ita ferventes 
fctiamnum a loco panes parvo pretio venales circumfcruiit.’* (Let. 1. 
of his Embassy into Turkey.) In France, llicse are Uie people that 
make and sell the fouace Ccake, and w^hom Rabelais calls foUaciers: cakc> 
bakers or cake-venders of Lnmd. 

® Vintage thinkers.] An Englishman w”!!! be apt to stare at this 
word, and imagine it should be vintage drinkers : But no, it is rightly 
translated ; Cuideurs de venriany js are Rabelais’ words ; and since, as 
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cakc-makcTs.wcre in nothing inclinable to their request ; but, 
(which was worse,) did injure them most outrageously, calling 
them prattling gabblers, licorous gluttons, freckled bittors, 
mangy rascals, shite-a-bed scoundrels, drunken roysters, sly 
knaves, drowsy loiterers, slapsauic fellows, siabberdegullion 
druggels, lubbardly louts, cozening foxes, ruffian rogues, 
I)aultry customers, syc.hophant-viirlets, drawlatch hoydons, 
touting milkso])s, jeering companions, staring clowns, for- 
lorn snakes, ninny lobcocks, scurvy sneaksbies, fondling fops, 
base loons, saucy coxcombs, idle lusks, scoffing brtiggards, 
noddy meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddi-poljolt-hea^s, 
jobbcrnol goosccaps, foolish loggerheads, fluteh calf-lollies, 
grouthcad gnat-snajipcrs, lob-dotterels, ga])ing; changelings, 
eodshead loobies, woodcock slangams, ninnie-hammer fly- 
catchers, noddiepcak sim])letons,turdy-gut, shitten shepherds, 
and other such like defamator}' epithets ; saying further that 
il was not for tlicm to eat of these dainty cakes, but might 
very well content thcmscivcs with the coarse unraunged 
bread,^ or to cal of the great brown household loaf. To 
tlie French proverb says, a filthy tale seldom wants filthy auditors, “a 
cul de loirard loujours abondc merde,” I will even explain these 
words. There is you must know an ancient home-spun Freiieh saying, 
“ je cuidois simlenient peter, et jc me suis embreiie.” I thought 
(mind that word, for it explains thinkers.) I thought to have only 
tarted and have all beshit myself. This piece oi’ loose wit is grounded 
on the laxative quality of the white grape, called for tliat very reason 
foirard (^quittcrer) ; of which when a man, and the same with a 
woma:., I suppose, has eaten too freely, and thinks to ease him (or 
her) self by farting, they are very apt to do something more. 
Thence came the saying abovt^ I thought only to have lei a fart, and 
have all beshit myselff Thus when Rabelais, ch. U. of liis Pantagrue- 
lian Prog nostication, says, that in Autumn the cnidez will be in season, 
means that in time of vintage, people will often have occasion to say 
Jc CMit/ois, .Sfc. I Ihougl^t, &c. I have been the fuller in explaining 
this, because when the reader comes to the ninth chapter of the Pan- 
tagruclian f rogiiostication, he miyr know what Rabelais means by “ tel 
ciudera vessir, qui baudement fiantera,^' whicli M. Molteux very ele- 
gantly Iranslate.s, many a one (in Autumn) will think only to hurst at 
the broad-side (or rather broad-end)4)y the way of liz 2 le-ciim-funk,and 
will foully give their breeclies a clyster with a fecal decoction. Rabe- 
lais is not so polite here, Ihongh no body knew better than he how to 
be so upon a proper occasion. He says, many a one will let a brewer’s 
fizzle, i. e. grains and all. 

^ ^ Ooarife u/irau?i^cd b?'ea(lf Gros pain bal/e, et de tourte. Balle 
IS the chaff or coat that holds the grains of wheat or other corn. So 
pain ball« is chaff bre^^d. This bread, *coaAe witli a witiwss, which in 
Poitou is given only to country servants, consists of severuj sorts of corn, 
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which provokinj^ words, one amonf^st them, called Forgier, 
an honest fellow of his person, and a notable sprinf^al, made 
answer very calmly thus. How lon^^ is it since you have 
got horns, that you are become so proud ? Indeed formerly 
you were wont to give us pome freely, and will you not now 
let us have any tor our money ? This is not the part of good 
neighbours, neither do we ^erve you thus, when you come 
hither to buy our good corn, whereof you make your cakes 
and buns. Besides that, we would have given you to the bar- 
gain some of our grapes, but, by his zounds, you may chance 
to.irepcnt it, and possibly have need of us at another time, 
when we shall use you after the like manner, and therefore re- 
member it. .Then Marquet, a prime man in the conlratcrnity 
of the cake-bakers, said unto him, 'Ik ea, sir, thou* art ])retty 
well crest-risen this morning, thou didst eat yesternight loo 
much mullet and bolymoiig.*' Come hither, sirrah, come 
hither, I will give thee some cakes. '\Vhercuj)on Forgicr 
dreading no harm, in all simplicity went towards him, and 
drew a sixpence out of his leather satchel, thinking that 
Marquet would have sold him some of his cakes. But in- 

as oats, barley, and the great and small platre, (a sort of rye, if 1 do 
not mistake M. le Duchat’s petit ble,) the ear of which is very long, 
and the grain placed two and two in a husk, which is flat and very hard. 
Now, as no great care is taken at the mill, to se})tirate this husk nor 
even the chafl' (hallc above mentioned) from the meal, this makes the 
chaif bread (pain balle) so despicable. As for the other word Rabelais 
uses, viz., tourte, Cotgravc, from whom Sir T. IJ. takes it, says, ii is a 
loaf of household (or brown) bread, called so m Lioniiois and Daiiphine. 
But M. le Duchat being more particular., 1 shall translate what he says 
of this same tourte. It is bread made of rye, peculiar to tin; peasants 
of certain provinces, chiefly to the poor inhabitants of the mountains of 
the country of Foretz, tlie Lyonnois, Savoy, Auvergne, and 
bonnois. This bread, wdiich is made into loaves, almost as big as a 
Parmesan cheese, and much what of the samfl form, will keep several 
months ; nay, it is said, that tourte is more savoury for beii^ stale, and 
that age gives it a yellow colour, likc*lhat of wax, if due care be taken 
to pileihesc huge loaves one upon another as soon as they come out of 
the oven, and some very lieavy weight be set upon them. Upon the 
whole, this sort of bread is very undigestive, and agrees with none but 
ploughmen, porters, quarry-moii, masons, bricklayers, and black -smiths. 
See Jerom Mercurialis, Var. LucUl. 2, c. 5. Bruyerin dc re Cibana, 
1. 1, c. 9. 

* Bo\ymongJ\ Mingled corn. This is not in the original ; it says only 
millet, which if you feed a cock with over night, he will be the stouter 
and bolder for it the next duy. 
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Stead of cak^js, he f^uve him with his whip such a rude lash 
overt h wart the le^s, the marks of tiie whi])C()rd knots were 
apoarent in them, then would have fl(jd away ; but Forgicr 
cried out as loud as he could, O murder, murder, help, help, ' 
hel]) ! and in the mean time threjv a great cudgel after him, 
wliicli he carried under his arm, j where wdtfi he hit him in 
the coronal joint of his head, upon the crotaphic artery of 
the right side thereof, so forcildy, that Maniuet fell down 
froTU his mare, mon' like a dead than a living man. Mean- 
while the farmers and country swains that w^re watching 
their walnuts nf'ar to that place, came running witli tljyeir 
great j)oles and long staves, and laid such load on these cake- 
bakers, as if they had been to thrash upon grc^cn rye. The 
other she]»4ierds and she])herdesses, hearing the lamentable 
slmut of Forgier, came w’ith their slings and slackies*^ follow- 
ing tliem, and ♦hrowdng great stones at them, as thick 
as if it had been l|^il. At last they overtook them, and 
took from them about four or five dozeii of their cakes. 
Nevertheless th(‘y paid for them the ordinary price, and gave 
them over and above one hundred eggs,’ and three baskets 
full of mulberries.^ Then did the cake-bakers help to get 
up to his marc, Manpiet, who \vas most shrewdly w'oundcd, 
and forlhwiili returned to Leriib, changing the resolution 
they had to go to l^areille, tlireatening very s'harp and bois- 
terously the cowherds, shej)hcrds, and farmers, of Sevilld 
and Siiiays. This done, the shepherds and shepherdesses 
made merry wdth these cakes and fine grai)es, and sported 
themselves together at tl^e sound of the pretty small pipe, 
scolling and laugtiing at those vain glorious cake-bakers, 
\Yhfi- hint that day met wdth a mischief for want of crossing 
themselves wdth a good hand in the morning. Nor did they 
forget to apply to ForgicFslcg some fair great red medicinal 

Slackies. J 1 know not wliat^slacky means ; 1 suppose it may be a 
Scolcli word for soiiicthmg like a slmg ; for that is what liabelais means 
by^the word brassier. — Cot^ravc. 

’ One tmmired citys.'\ Rabelais does not say eggs, but shelled nuts, for 
that’s the meaning of (jucras, CJotgrave says, and M. le Duc hat too. Uii 
eeiit (le noix, &c. says Duchat, ahundredw'alnuts, which (Jraiigousier’s 
tenants had just been shelling for themselves. 

^ MHll/tTrics.\ Francs aubiers means, according to M. Ic Ducliat. a 
sort of white grapes, the pulp Avhereof is very firm. The word comes 
from albus, while. 
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grapes,® and so handsomely dressed it and bour)d it up, that 
he was quickly cured. 


CHAPTER XXYl. 

Htru) the inhabitanfs of Lern^'^ by the commandment of Picro^ 
chole, their King^ assaulle<\ the shepherda of Gargantua unex- 
pectedly and on a sudden. ^ 

The cake-bakers, being returned to Lerne, went presently, 
before they did (;ither eat or drink, to the capitol,* and there 
before their King, called Picrochole,'' the third of that 
narhe,^ made their complaint, showing their jmnniers broken, 
their caps all crumbled, their coats tf)rn, their cakes taken 
away, but, abbve all, Marquet most enormously^ wounded, 
saying, that all that mischief was done by the shepherds and 
herdsmen of Grangousier, near the broad highway beyond 
Seville. Picrochole incontinent grew angry and furious ; 
and, without asking any further what, how, why or where- 
fore, commanded the ban and arrierc ban to be sounded 
throughout all his country, that all his vassals of what con- 
dition soever should, u})on pain of the halter,'* come in the best 
arms they could, unto the great place before the castle, at 

® Great red medicinal graj^es.^ Gros raisins chenins ; a kind of great 
red grape, fitter for medicines than for meat. — Culgrave. 

’ Capitol.] Capitoly in French. In some provinces of France they 
call tlie session -house and court of judicature, tlie capitol, and at Tluni- 
louse the echevins (magistrates not unlike the English shcrilfs,) are 
called capitouls. It is in this sense, we are to understand the country 
gihberidge capitoly, since it is said the cake-bakers went thither to carry 
their complaints, and supplicate their kiilg for justice, who, according 
to ancient custom, dispensed it to his subjects personally and instantly. 

‘^Picrochole.] Bitter bile, Greek ; i. c. A choleric man. • • - 

* The third qf that name.] M. Ic Duchat takes this to mean, that he 
was still more choleric than his two predecessor.^ of the same name. To 
call one Simpleton the third, Codshcad the third, is the 8jt>me as to 
call him a complete simpleton, a finish'cd fool, a codshead in the super- 
lative degree. In this sense it is, that ch. 27, 1. 5, our author, peaking 
of King Benius, founder of the ordey of Semiquaver Friars, say.s he was 
the third of the name of Benius, as much as to say he was a greater 
Tony (Benest in French) than his predecessors, who had impoverished 
themselves to enrich other orders which they had likewise founded. 
See ch. 6 and 27, Rabelais, 1. 5. 

* Halter.] Sur peine dc la hart ; Hart properly means a green withy, 
with which in old time malefactors were hanged, and still are, says 
Cotgrave, in some barbarous ,couf tries. 
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the hour of noon,* and the better to strengthen his design, he 
cjiuscd the drum lo be beat about the town. Himself, whilst 
his dinner was making ready, went to see his artillery mounted 
u])()n the carriage, to display his colours, and set uj) the 
great royal standard, and loaded Jtvai ns with store of ammu- 
nition both for the field and the belly, artns and victuals. 
At dinner he despatched his commissions, and by his express 
edict my Lord Sfiagrag* was appointed to command the van- 
guard, wherein were numbered sixteen thousand and four- 
teen hanjuebussiers or firelocks, together with thirty thou- 
sand and eleven volunteer adventurers. The great Torque- 
dillon, master of the horse, had the charge of the ordnance, 
wherein were reckoned nine hundred and fourteen brazen 
I)ieces, in ^annons, double cannons, basilisks* serpentines, 
culveriiis, bombards or murtherers, falcons, bases or passc- 
volans, spiroles a^d other sorts of great guns. The real 
guard was committed to the Duke of Scra])ogood. In the 
main battle was the ffing, jyid the princes of his kingdom. 
Thus being hastily furnished, before they would set forward, 
they sent three hundred light horsemen mider the (londuct 
of Captain Swillwind, to discover the country, clear the 
avenues, and see whether there was any ambush laid for 
them. 13ut, after they had made dilligcnt search, they found 
all the land round about in peace and quiet, without any 
meeting or convention at all ; which Picrochole understand- 
ing commanded that every one should march speedily under 
his colours. Then immediately in all disorder, without kee})- 
ing either rank or file, they took the fields one amongst 
^ another, wasting, g^ioiling* destroying and making havoc of 
all whe rever they went, not sparing poor nor rich, privileged 
ftb'r unprivileged places, chnrcli nor laity, drove away oxen and 
cows, bulls, calves, heifers, wethers, ewes, lambs, goats, kids, 
hens, capons, chickens, geese, ganders, goslings, hogs, swine, 
pigs and such like ; bcating*down the walnuts, plucking the 
grapes, tearing the hedges, shaking the fruit-treeg, and 
committing such incomparable abuses, that the like 
abomination was never heard of. Nevertheless, they met 

® At the hour of woow.] Rabelais could not have pitched upon a 
properer hour for this choleric prince to do a hot-headed tiling, than at 
high noon. 

® S ha gray, ^ Trepelu, rilosissimi^, in Latin. 
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with lumc to resist them, for every one submitted to their 
mercy, beseeching; them, that they mif;ht he dealt with cour- 
teously, in regard that they had always carried themselves as 
became good and loving neighbours ; and that they had 
never been guilty of any wrong or outrage done unto them, 
^o be thus siiddclily surprised, troubled and disquieted, and 
that if they would not desist, God would punish them very 
shortly. To which expostulations and remonstrances no 
other answer was made, but that they would teach them to 
cat cakc^s. 


ClIATTEK XXVII. 

7/ew? a monk (^f Ser^tUc saved ike close of ike abbey from being 
ransacked by ike niemy. 

So much they did, and so far they went pillaging and steal- 
ing, that at last they came to Seville, where they robbed 
both men and women, and took all theyi;could catch : nothing 
was cither too hot or too heavy for tlKun. Although the plague 
W’as tlipre in the most part of all their liouses, tliey neverthe- 
less entered everywhere, then plundered and carried aw ay all 
that was wdthin, and yet for all this not one of them took any 
liurt, wdiich is a most wonderful case. For the curates, 
vicars, preachers, j)hysicians, chirurgeons and apothecaries, 
wdio w'ciit to visit, to dress, to cure, to heal, to preach unto, 
and admonish those that were sick, were all dead with the 
infection; and tlicsc devilish robbers and murderers caught 
never any harm at all. Whence comes this to pass, my 
masters ? I beseech you think upon it. I'he lowm being thus 
jiillaged, they w ent unto the abbey with a horrible noise 
and tumult, but they found it shut and made fas 
them. A\niereu})on the body of the army marched forAvard 
tOAvards a ])ass or ford called the Gue do Vede, except seven 
comj)anics of foot, and tAvo hundred lancers, AvhV), staying 
there, broke doAAui the Avails of the close, to Avaste, spoil and 
make^haA'oe of all the; vines ^ and Aiiitage Avithin that place. 
'I’hc monks (poor devils) kncAV not in that extremity to 
Avhich of all their sancts they should voav themselves. Never- 
theless, at all adventures they rang the bells ad capitulum 
capiiulantes.^ There it Avas decreed, that they should make 
^ Ad capitulum capitulahtes.\ ^ All such as Iiad a Aotc in the chapter. 
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a fair procession, stuffed with good lectures, ])rayers, and 
litanies contra h ostium insidias, and jolly responses pro pace.'^ 

There was then in the abbey a claustral monk, called Friar 
J( Jin ' of the funnels and gobbets, in French, dcs Entommeurcs 
young, gallant, frisk, lusty, nimbly, quick, active, bold, ad- 
venturous, resolute, tall, lean, wid^moiithed,*long- nosed, a fair 
despatcher of morning prayers, ui^bridler of masses, and run- 
ner ov(jr vigils ; and, to conclude summarily in a Avord, a 
right monk, if ever there was any, since the monking w^orld 
monkecl a monkery : for the rest, a clerk even to tlv.' teeth ^ 
in matter of breviary. This monk, hearing the noise that jjie 
enemy made within the inclosure of the vineyard, went out 
to sec w'hat they w’cre doing ; and perceiving that they w'C're 
cutting an(|, gathering the grapes, whereon was gronntled tin? 
foundation of all their next year’s wine, return(‘d unto the 
(juire of the cliurcji wdiere the other monks w'cre, all amaz d 
and astonished like so many bell-melters. Whom when he 
heard sing,im,* im,pe* nc, np,ne,ne, none, turn, ne num, num, 
ini, i mi, co, o, no, o, o, neno, nc, no, no, no, rum, nennm, 
num : It is well shit, well sung, said he. By the virtue of 
(iod, why do not you sing, J^anniers farewell, vintage is 
done ? The devil snatch me, if they be not already within 
the middle of our close, and cut so well both vines and grapes 
that, by God's body, there will not be found for these four 
years to come so much as a gleaning in it. By the belly of 
^anct James, what shall wc poor devils drink the while ? 

'fins is done by ringing a certain little bell. Neither the novices nor 
converts sire sit all concerned to meet at this call, 

^ Respomes, Players of \he gradual. Part of the mass invented 

by Pope Celesline, A, 4.‘10. 

‘Jvhn, 4rc.J Here M. le Duchat observes, that M. Menage 
has made a discovery, that this is the character of one Biirnard, a 
monk of Sermaise, and that Kabelais meant him by Friar John do 
I’Entommenjres (for so Rabelais writ it, and means Friar John of (ho 
fhopping-knives, as I have elsewllbre said, not of the funnels.) See 
Bnchat at large. • 

^ Clm'k even to the teeth.^ A proverbial expression, used in speak- 
ing of a debsiuchcd priest or monk, who has, as it were, devoured 
lus mass-book ; well-read in his porridge-pot; an excellent clerk in a 
cook's shop. 

/m, ^c.] Read it thus, for so Rabelais writ it, Im, im, pe, e, c, 
e, turn, um, in, i, ni, i, mi, co, o, o, o, o, o, rum, nm. These syllables 
belong to an anthem, or some response, and^hey form the words ini- 
petum i’" nicorum, of which they represent the plain song. 


o 
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Lord God ? da mihi poium. Then said the prior of the con- 
vent ; — What should this drunken fellow do here, let him 
bo carried to prison for troublini^; the divine service. Nay, 
said the monk, the wine service, let us behave ourselves so, 
that it he not trojiihlcd ; foi? you yourself, my lord prior, love 
to drink of the best, and sfc> doth every honest man. Never 
yet did a man of worth ♦ dislike good wine, it is a monas- 
tical apophthegm. Jlut these responses that you chant here 
by G — , arc not in season. Wherefore is it, tluxt our devo- 
tions were instituted to be short in the time of harv(^st and 
viiitage, and long in’ the advent and all the winter? The late 
friar, Macd Lclosse, of good memory, a true zealous man, (or 
else 1 give mrself to the devil,) of our religion, told me, and 1 
remember it well, how the reason was, that in this season 
we might i)rcss and make the wine, and in winter whiff it u}). 
Hark you, my masters, you that love the wine. Cop's body, 
follow me ; for JSanct Anthony hum m^' as freely as a faggot, 
if they get leave to taste one drop of the litpior, that will not 
now come and fight for relief of the vine. Hog’s belly, the 
goods of the church ! Ha, no, no. What the devil,'* Sanct 
Thomas of England was well content to die for them ; if 1 
died in the same cause, should not I be a sanct likewise r 
Yes. Yet shall not I die there for all this, for it is T that 
must do it to others and send them a packing. 

As he s])ake this, he threw off his great monk’s habit, and 
laid hold upon the staff of the cross, Avhich was made of the 
heart of a sorb-apple-tree, it being of thelengthof alance,round, 
of a full grij)e, and a little powde/ed with lilies called flower 
do luce,' the workmanship whereof was almost all defaced 
and worn out. Thus went he out in a fair loiig-skirted 
jacket, putting his frock scarfwiso athwart his breast, aiidTh 
this etjuipage, with his staff, shaft, or truncheon of the cross, 

® What the devil t Read, St. Thomas of England would 

ghidlj liave laid down his life for them. He means Thomas h 13eckcl. 

" FUneer-de-luccs almost all defaced.'] Many will have the moral 
sense of the words, and of this action of Friar John to be, that the 
Kings of France having thought fit to give, in their kingdom, a very 
great authority to ecclesiastics, these latter have often made use of it to 
oppress their enemies, without taking any, or very little notice of the 
power and sovereignty of their benefactors. But might there not bt; 
some other mystery in what Rabelais adds, that Friar John’s staff w'as 
of the sorb-i’pple-treo, the har’Ucst of all-woods ’ 
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laid on so lusiily, brisk, and fiercely upon his enemies, "who 
without any order, or ensign, or trumpet, or drum, were 
busied in gathering the grapes of the vineyard. For the 
cornets, guidons, and ensign-bearers had laid down their 
standards, banners, and colours Iw the wall^idcjs : the drum- 
mers had knocked out the heads f)f their drums on one end, 
to fill th('m with grapes : the trumpeters were loaded with 
great bundles of bunclies, and huge knots of clusters : in sum, 
every one of them was out of array, and all in disorder. He 
hurried, therel'orc, upon them so rudely, without crying gare 
or beware, that he overthrew them like hogs, tumbled th*m 
ov(*r like swine, striking athwart and alongst, and by one 
means or other laid so about him, after the »ld fashion of 
fencing, thjtt to some he beat out their brains, to others he 
crushed their arms, battered their legs, and both wacked their 
sides till their ril)ft cracked with it. To others again he un- 
jointed the spondylc^ or knuckles of the neck, disfigured 
tlicir chaps, gashed their fjfbes, made their cheeks hang fiap- 
])ii\g on their chin, and so swinged and belammed them, that 
they fell down Ix^fore Jiim like hay before a mower. To 
some others he spoiled the frame of their kidneys, marred 
tlieir backs, broke their thigh-bones, pushed in their noses, 
poached out their eyes, cleft their mandibulcs, tore their jaws, 
dash’d in their teeth into their throat, shook asunder their 
omoplates or shoulder blades, sphacelated their shins, morti- 
fied their shanks, inflamed their ankles, heaved off of the 
hinges their ishies, their sciatica or lii]>-g()ut,'’ dislocated 
the joints of their knees, ^cpiattcred into pieces the boughts 
or pestles of their thighs, and so thum])e(l, mawlcd and b(?- 
them everywhere, that never was corn so thick and 
threefold thrashed upon by ploughmen's flails, as were the 
pitifully disjoined members of their mangled bodies, under 
the mcrcilt'ss baton of the erg^ss. If any offered to hide him- 
self amongst the thickest of the vines, he laid him scyiat as 
a flounder, bruised the ridge qf his Jjack, and dashed his 

^ Heaved off' the himjes their ishieSy their sciatica or hip-gov 1.] It is 
desgouclvit les ischies, hnaved ofl' the hinges, the liueklc-tionrs ; for I 
lake ischies l<i he isehia, the plural of ischium, the huckle-bone, the 
hip. Sir T. IJ. finding in Cotgrave that Rabelais’s word ischic means 
the sciatica or hip-gout, sets it down so -without considering the ab- 
surdity of such a construction, or the e|^oncousne.«!s of Cotgrave in that 
respect. Jsr/tias is indeed the hin-goiil, bul not iscMwn,^ 
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reins like a dog. If any thought hy flight to escape, he 
made his head to fly in pieces by the lambdoidal commissure, 
» which is a seam in the hinder part of the skull. If any om* 
did scTaml)le up into a tree, thinking there to be safe, he 
rent up his perinee, and ip«ipaled him in at the fundament. 
If any of his old accpiaintapce hapi)enc(l to cry out, ha, Friar 
John, my friend, PViar John, quarter, quarter, I yield myself 
to you, to you I render myself! So thou shalt, said he, and 
must, whether thou wouldst or no, and withal render and 
yield up thy soul to all the devils in liell, then suddenly gave 
lliT;m dronos, that is, so many knocks, thumps, raps, dints, 
thwacks and bangs, as sufficed to warn Pluto of their coming, 
and despatchi them a going. If any was so rash and full of 
temerity as to resist him to his face, then was it he did show 
the strength of his muscles, for ’without more ado he did 
transpierce him, by running him in at the breast, through 
the mediastine and the heart. Others, again, he so (pxashed 
and bebumped, that, with a souifd bounce under the hollow 
of their short ribs, he overturned their stomachs so that they 
died immediately. To some, with a smart souse on the epi- 
gaster, he would make their midriff swag, then, redoubling 
the blow, gave them such a home-push on the navel, that he 
made their puddings to gush out. To others through their 
ballocks he pierced their bum-gut, and left not bowel, tripe, 
nor cntral in their body, that had not felt the impetuosity, 
fierceness, and fury of his violence. Believe, that it was the 
most horrible spectacle that ever one saw. Some cried unto 
Sanct Barbe, others to 8t. George. O the holy Lady Ny- 
touch, said one, the good Sanctess. O out Lady of Succours, 
said another, help, help ! Others cried. Our I^ady of C^unaut,''' 
of Loretto, of Good Tidings,^*^ on the other side of tliTwiter 
St. Mary Over.” Some vowed a pilgrimage to St. James, 
and others to the holy handkerchief at Chambc;ry, which 
three months after that burnt so well in the fire, that they 
could* not get one thread of it saved. Others sent up their 
vows to St. Cadouin,^“ others to St, John d'Angly, and to St. 

® Cunaut.'\ A fat priory in Anjou. 

Good ttdinys.\ A royal abbey near Orleans. 

On the other side of the water St. Mary-over.] Read, by our 
Lady Lenou, of Riviere. Tlie first whereof is a parish of Toursiine, 
between Chinon and Richelieu. I’he otlier not far from it. 

Others ^ent vp their vows to St. Cadoain. J See all these explained 
at large in M. le Duchat’s notes. 
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Eiitropius of Xaintes. Others again invoked St. Mesmes of 
Cliinon, St. Martin of Candes, St. Clouaud of Sin ays, tlie 
holy relics of Laurezay, with a thousand other jolly little 
saiicts and santrels. Some died without speaking, others 
spoke without dying ; some diedjin speaking, others spoke 
in dying. Others shouted as louu as they could. Confession, 
confession, confitoor, miserere, in^anus ! So great was the 
cry of the wounded, tliat the l*rior of the Abbey with all his 
monks came forth, who, when they saw these poor wretches 
so slain amongst the vines, and wounded to death, confessed 
some of them. But whilst the jniests where busied in ccti- 
fessing them, the little monkifos ran all to the place where 
Friar John was, and asked him, wherein he woujd be pleased 
to recpiire tJicir assistance } To which he answered, that 
th(;y should cut the throats of those he had thrown down 
uj)()ii the ground. ^ They presently, leaving their outer habits 
and cowls upon the rails, began to throttle and make an end 
of those whom he ha?l alrwidy crushed. Can you tell with 
what instruments they did it ? With lair gullies,*^ which are 
little haulch-backcd demi-knives, the iron tool whereof is two 
inches long, and the wooden handle one inch thick, and 
three inches in hingth, wherewith the little boys in our country 
cut ripe walnuts in two, while they are yet in the shell, and 
pick out the kernel, and they found them very lit for the ex- 
})ediTiiig of wezand-slitting exploits. In the mean time Friar 
Jolm, with his formidable baton of the cross, got to the breach 
which the enemies had made, and there stood to snatch up 
those that endeavoured to escape. Some of the monkitos 
carried the standards, banners, ensigns, guidons, and colours 
into their cells and chambers, to make garters of them. But 
MTiien those that had been shriven would have gone out at 
the gap of the said breach, the sturdy monk quashed and 
felled theiji down with blows, saying. These men have had 
confession and arc penitent ^ouls, they have got their abso- 
lution and gained the pardons ; they go into paradise as 
straight as a sickle, or as the w;fy is to** Faye,^* (like Crooked- 
lanc at Fjastcheap.) Thus by his prowess and valour 

Gullies.] Gouets, a little cul-pursc knife. See more in Duchat. 

The way to Faye.] Faie-la-vineusCf a little village situated on so 
steep an eminence, that there is no getting at* it but by winding round 
the mouiitiiiii. 
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worr discomfited all those of the army that entered into 
the close of the abbey unto the number of thirt(‘en thousand 
six hundred twenty and two, besides the women and little 
children, which is always to be understood. Never did 
Maiigis the Hermit bear ^himself more vfiliantJy with his 
bourdon or pilgrim’s staff ^against the Saracen^, of whom is 
written in the Acts of tlie four sons of Haymon, than did this 
monk against his enemies with the stafi* of the cross,’" 

CHAPTER XXVUI. 

IIow Picrorhole stormed and took by assault the Rock ('Icrmond, 
and of Grnngousiers unwillingness and aversion from the un- 
dertaking of war. 

Whilst the monk did thus skirmish, as we have said, 
against those which were entered within the close, Picrochole 
in great haste passed the ford of A'ede, — a very especial pass, 
— with all his soldiery, and set upon the rock Clerinond, 
where there was made him no resistance at all : and, because 
it was already night, he resolved to quarter himself and his army 
in that town, and to refresh himself of his pugnative choler.^ 
In the morning he stormed and took the bulwarks and castle, 
which afterwards he fortified with rampiers, and furnished 
with all ammunition rc([uisito, intending to make his retreat 
there, if he should happen to be otherwise worsted ; for it 
was a strong place, both by art and nature, in regard of the 
stance and situation of it. But let us leave them there, and 
return to our good Gargantua, who is at Paris very assi- 
duous and earnest at the study of good letters, and athletical 
cxcrcitations, and to the good old mvn Grangousicr his 
father, who after supper warmetli his balloeks by a good, 
clear, great fire, and, waiting upon the broiling oT some 
chesnuts, is very serious in drawing scsatchcs on the hearth, 
with a stick burnt at the one end, w^herewith ili/*y did stir 

^5 Maugis the Hcrmit-I Cousin to the four sons of Aymon. In this 
ludicrous account of the exploits of Friar John, Rabelais designed to 
ridicule the grave and cirtuinstantial narrations given in the writings of 
the Trouveres, of the prodigious slaughter of giants and misbelieving 
Paynims, achieved by the Knights and l*aladins of Arthur and Charle- 
magne, in their innumerable adventures, and effected by an astonishing 
anatomical variety of wounds, all of which arc faithfully detailed in 
these romances, so popular during the middle ages.] 

^ Pugnative choler.] 'It should he piwgitive, as being not only so in 
the best editions of Rabclstis, ffht a word often used by the physicians 
of the lower Ages in the sense of pungendi vim habens.'’ 
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Up the fire, telling to Lis wife and the rest of the family 
pleasant old stories and tales of former times. 

Whilst he was thus cmplo)'’od, one of the shepherds whie^ 
did keep the vines, named Pillot, came towards him, and to 
the full related the enormous abuses which were committed, 
and the excessive spoil that wa?/ made by'I^icrochoJc, King 
of Lernd, upon his lands and ^rritories, and how he had 
pillaged, wasted, and ransacked all the country, except the 
inclosurc at Seville, which Friar John des Kntoumeures, to 
liis great honour, had preserved; and that at the same present 
time the said king was in the rock CHermond, and there, with 
great industry and circumspection, was strengthening him- 
self and his whole army. Hahis, halas, alaj^, said Gran- 
gousier, what is this, good people ? Do I dream, or is it true 
that they tell me? l^icrochole, my ancient friend of old 
time, of my own^ kindred and alliance, comes he to invade 
mo ? What moves him ? What provokes him ? What sets 
him on ? What drives him to it? Who hath given him 
this counsel ? Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, my God, my Saviour, 
help me, inspire me, and advise me what I shall do ! I pro- 
test, I swear before thee, so be thou favourable to me, if 
ever I did him or his subjects any damage or displeasure, or 
committed any the least robbery in his country ; but, on 
the contrary, I have succoured and supplied him witli men, 
money, friendship, and counsel, upon any occasion, wherein 
1 could be steadable for the improvement of his good. That 
he hath therefore at this nick of time so outraged and 
wronged me, it cannot be but by the malevolent and wicked 
spirit. Good God thou Ttnowest my courage, for nothing 
can be hidden from thee. If perhaps he be grown mad, and 
that thou hast sent him hither to me for the better recovery 
and r(vcstablishmcnt*of his brain, grant me power and wdsdom 
to bring l^im to the yoke of thy lioly will by good discipline. 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, my good pcdplc, my friends, and my faithful 
servants, must I hinder you from helping me ? Alas, my 
old age required hcnceforw^ard*nothiflg else but rest, and all 
the days of iny life I have laboured for nothing so much as 
peace ; ^ but now I must, I see it well, load with arms my 

^ And all the days of my life J have laboured for nothing so much as 
jieace,\ A true picture of the good King L^uis XII., of whom Meze- 
ray says, that he had so great an ayeraipn to war, lest his subjects 
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poor, weary and feeble shoulders, and take in my trembling 
hand the lanre and horseman’s mace, to succour and protect 
my honest subjects. Reason will have it so ; for by their 
labour am I entertained, and with their sweat am 1 nourished, 
I, my children ai^d my famjly. This notwithstanding, 1 will 
not undertake war, until llhavc first tried all the ways and 
means of peace : that I rc.sr)lve upon. 

Then assembled he his counsel, and proposed the matter 
as it was indeed. Whereupon it was concluded, that they 
should send some discreet man unto l*icrochole, to know 
wherefore he had thus suddenly broken the peace, and in- 
vaded those lands unto which he had no right nor title. Fur- 
thermore, thiit they should send for Gargantua, and those 
under his command, for the preservation of the oountry, and 
defence thereof now at need. All this pleased Grangoiisier 
very well, and he commanded that so it should be done. 
Presently therefore he sent Basque his^ lackey, to fetch Gar- 
gantua with all diligence, and wrote to' him as followeth. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

The tenor of the letter which Grangousier wrote to his son 
Gargantua, 

The fervency of thy studies did require, that I should not 
in a long time recall thee from that philosophical rest thou 
now enjoy est, if the confidence reposed in our friends and 
ancient confederates had not at this present disappointed the 
assurance of my old age. But seeing such is my fatal destiny, 
that I should be now disquieted by those in whom I trusted 
most, I am forced to call thee back to hClp the people and 
goods, which by the right of nature belong unto thee«.«. For 
even as arms are weak abroad, if there be not counsel at 
home, so is that study vjiin, and counsel unprofitable, which 
in a due and convenient time i^s not by virtue exe*'outed and 
put in effect. My deliberation is not to provoke, but to ap- 
pease~not to assault, but to defend — not to conquer, but to 
preserve my faithful subjects" and hereditary dominions, into 
which Picrocholc is entered in a hostile manner without any 
ground or cause, and from day to day pursueth his furious 
enterprise with that height of insolence that is intolerable to 

should suiTor by it, that hd rather chose to lose his duchy of Milan, 
than seek to Recover it by a wa<; which he could not carry on without 
loading his subjects with new taxes. 
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free-born spirits. 1 have endeavoured to moderate his tyran- 
nical choler, offering him all that which 1 thought might 
give him satisfaction ; and oftentimes have I sent lovingly 
unto him, to understand wherein, by wht)m, and how he * 
found himself to be wronged. But of him could 1 obtain no 
other answer, but a mere defian ^e, and thht in my lands he 
did pretend only to the right of civil correspondency and 
good behaviour,^ wlicreby 1 knew that the eternal God hath 
left him to the disposure of his own free will and sensual 
appetite, — which cannot choose but be wicked, if by divine 
grace it be not continually guided, — and to contain l^im 
within his duty, and to bring him to know himself, hath sent 
him hither to me by a grievous token. Therefore, my be- 
loved son„as soon as thou canst, upon sight of these letters, 
repair hither with all diligence, to succour not me so much, 
which nevertheless by natural piety thou oughtesl to do, as 
thine own peojne, which by reason thou mayest save and 
preserve. The exploit shiill be done with as little effusion 
of blood as may be. And, if possible, by means far more 
expedient, such as military policy, devices and stratagems of 
war, we sliall save all the souls, and send them home as 
merry as crickets unto their own houses. IMy dearest son, 
the peace of Jesus Christ our Kedcemer be with thee. 
Salute from me l*onocrates, Gymnastes, and Eudemon. 
The twentieth of September. 

Thy Father Grangousicr. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

How UMch Gullet was sent unto Picrochole. 

Till: letters being dictated, signed, and sealed, Grangou- 
sier ordained that Ulrich Gallet,^ Master of the Requests, 

^ And ^at in my lands he did pretend only to the right of a civil 
correspondency and good behavumr.] Instead of all which, read. And 
that my lands lay lit for him ; for that is the meaning of the word 
bicnseantc. Old Louis XIV. used that very word in one o# his de- 
clarations of war against the Dutf^h, Th^ Flanders, &c. stood con- 
venient for him, and assigned no other reason for attacking them. 

^ Ulrich Gallet.] Menage, under the word Qallet, says, it is not 
long since there was at Chinon a family of that name, (lallel, the 
gamester, who built at Paris the Hotel de Sulli, was of tliis family, 
and Ulrich, or Hurly Gallet, muster of requests to Grangousicr, was so 
too, as we are informed by Menace, who had it Irom Gallet, the 
gamester’s own mouth. * 
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a very wise and discreet man, of whose prudence and sound 
judgment lie had made trial in several difficult and debateful 
matters, [should] go unto Picrocliole, to show what had 
• been decreed amongst them. At the same hour departed 
the good man Gallct, and, Slaving passed the ford, asked at 
the miller that thvelt ther^, in what condition Picrocliole 
was : who answered him, that his soldiers had left neither 
cock nor hen, that they were retired “ and shut up into the rock 
Clermond, and that he would not advise him to go any fur- 
ther for jCear of the scouts, because they were enormously 
furious. Which he easily bebeved, and tluirefore lodged 
that night with the miller. 

The next morning he went with a trumjicter to the gate 
of tlie castle, and required of the guards Ik* might be ad- 
mitted to speak with the king of somewhat that concerned 
him. These words being told unto the l^ing, he would by 
no means consent that they should open the gate ; but, get- 
ting upon the top of the biilwark,^said unto the ambassador. 
What is the news, what have you to say } Then the am- 
bassador began to speak as followeth. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The speech made by Gallet to Picrochole, 

There cannot arise amongst men a justcr cause of grief, 
than when they receive hurt and damage, where they may 
justly expect for favour and good will ; and not without cause 
though without reason, have many, after they had fallen into 
such a calamitous accident, csteem^Ijd this mdignity less sup- 
portable than the loss of their own lives, in such sort, that, if 
they have not been able by force of arms, nor any other means, 
by re^h of wit or subtilty, to correct it., they have fallen into 
desperation, and utterly deprived themselves of this light. It 
is therefore no wonder if King Grangousicr, my master, be full 
of higji displeasure, and much disquieted in mind upon thy 
outrageous and hostile coming: but truly it would be a 
marvel, if he were not sensible of, and moved with the in- 
comparable abuses and injuries perpetrated by thee and thine 
upon those of his country, towards whom there hath been no 
example of inhumanity omitted. Which in itself is to him 

2 Retired^ 8^n.] Head, They^iiad taken up their quarters in La 
Rochc-UIermauld. (It is a parish within the territory of Chinon.) 
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SO grievous, for the cordial affection, 'wherewith he hath al- 
ways cherislied his subjects, that more it cannot be to any 
mortal man ; yet in this, above human apprehension, is it to 
him the more grievous, that these wrongs and sad offences* 
hath been committed by thee and tliine, who, time out of 
mind, from all antiquity, thou and tliy predecessors, have 
been in a continual league and amity with him, and all his 
ancestors ; which, even until this time, you have, as sacred, 
together inviolably preserved, ke])t, and entertained, so w'ell 
that not he and his only, but the very barbarous ;iations of 
the Poictovins, Bretons, Manceaiix, and those that dwell be- 
yond the isles of the Canaries, and that of Isabella, liave 
thought it as easy to pull down the firmament, and to set up 
the depths above the clouds, as to make a breach in your 
alliance ; and have been so afraid of it in their enterprises, 
that they have never dared to provoke, incense, or indamage 
the one for fear^)f the other. Nay, which is more, this sacred 
league hath so fillcd^he world, that there arc few nations at this 
day inhabiting throughout all the continent and isles of the 
ocean, who have not ambitiously aspired to be received into 
it, upon your own covenants and conditions, holding your 
joint confederacy in as high esteem as their own territories 
and dominions, in such sort, that from the memory of man, 
there hath not been cither prince or league so wild and 
proud, that durst have offered to invade, I say not your 
countries, but not so much as thdse of your confederates. 
And if, by rash and licady counsel, tliey have attempted any 
new design against them, as soon as they heard the name 
and title of youi^ alliance), they have suddenly desisted from 
their enterprises. What rage and madness, therefore, doth 
now incite thee, all old alliance infringed, all amity trod un- 
der foot, and all right violated, thus in a hostile manner to 
invade Ijis country, without having been by him or his in any 
thing prejudiced, wronged* or provoked. Where is faith 
Where is law ? Where is reason } Where is humanity ? 
Where is the fear of God ? I^ost ihon think that these atro- 
cious abuses arc hidden from the Eternal Spirit, and the 
supreme God, who is the just rewardcr of all our undertak- 
ings ? If thou so think, thou deceives! thyself ; for all things 
shall come to pass, as in his incomprehensible judgment he 
hath appointed. Is it thy fatal destiny, or influences of the 
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stars, that would put an end to thy so long enjoyed case and 
rest ? For that all things have their end and period, so as that, 
when they are come to the superlative point of their greatest 
height, they arc in a trice tumbled down again, as not being 
able to abide long in that stiite. This is the conclusion and 
end of those who dUnnot by reason and temperance moderfite 
their fortunes ‘ and prosperities. But if it be predestinated 
that thy hapjuness and ease must now come to an end, must 
it needs be by wronging my king; him by whom thou wort 
established ? If thy house must come to ruin, should it there- 
fore in its fall crush the heels of him that set it up ? The 
matter is so unrcasonablc,-and so dissonant from common 
sense, that hardly can it be conceived by human understand- 
ing, and [it will remain] altogether incredible unto .strangers 
till by the certain and undoubted effects thereof it be made 
aj)parent, that nothing is cither sacred or holy to those, who 
having emancipated themselves from God and reason, do 
merely follow the perverse affections of Ihcir own depraved 
nature. If any 'wrong had been done by us to thy subjects 
and dominions — if ive had favoured tliy ill-willers — if we 
had not assisted thee in thy need — ^if thy name and reputa- 
tion had been wounded by us — or, to sj)eak more truly, if 
the calumniating spirit, tempting to induce thee to evil, had, 
by false illusions and deceitful fantasies, put into thy conceit 
the impression of a thought, that we had done unto thee any 
thing unworthy of our ancient correspondence and friendship, 
thou oughtest first to have inquired out the truth, and after- 
wards by a seasonable warning to admonish us thereof ; and 
we should have so satisfied thee, According to thine own 
heart’s desire, that thou shouldest have had occasion to be con- 
tented. But, O eternal God, what is thy enterj^rise ? Would- 
est thou, like a perfidious tyrant, thus ppoil and lay waste 
my master’s kingdom ? Hast thou found him so silly and 
blockish, that he Avould not, or so^ destitute of men and mo- 
ney, of counsel and skill in military discij)line, that he can- 
not withstand thy unjust' invasion ? March hence presently, 
and to morrow, some time of the day, retreat into thine own 
country, without doing any kind of violence or disorderly act 
by the way ; and pay with all a thousand besans of gold,^ 

1 And pay withal a thousapd besans of gold.'\ Ulrich (lallet main- 
tains his master’s dignity, by imj^using this sum un l*icrocholc ; ut 
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(which, in English money, amounted to five thousand pounds) 
Ibr reparation of the damages thou hast done in liis country. 
Half thou shalt pay to-morrow, and the other half at the 
ides of May next coming, leaving with us in the meantime,* 
for hostages, the Dukes of Tiirnbank, Low buttock and Small- 
trash, together with the Prince of Itches* (Scrubbado) and 
Viscount ol’ Snatchbit.'^ 

CHAl^TER XXXII. 

How Grangousirr, to buy peace, caused the cakes to be* restored. 
Wjttl that the good man Gallet held his peace, but Picrochole 
to all his discourse answered nothing but, (’ome and fetch 
them ; come and fetch them ; they have’ baliocks fair and 
soft ; they will knead and provide some cakes for you.” 
Then returned he to Grangousier, whom he found upon 1. is 
knees, bare-headed, crouching in a little corner of his cabinet, 
and humbly praying unto God, that he would vouchsafe to 
assuage tlie cholcr of Picnocholc, and bring him to the rule 
of reason without proceeding by force. Wlien the good 
man came back, he asked him, Ha, my friend, my friend, 
what news do you bring me ? There is neither h()])e nor 
remedy, said Gallct : the man is quite out of his wits, and 
forsaken of God. Yea, but, said Grangousier, my friend, 
what cause doth he ])rctcnd for liis outrages ? lie did not 
sliow me any cause at all, said Gallet, only that in a great 
anger he spoke some words of cakes. I cannot tell, if th(‘V 

llic sam<‘ time as he offers liirn j>eat*e. The boz.iiu was an ancient piece 
ol money, coined at Constantinople (Byzantium.) Cotgrave says it was 
of gold. [Seefurllfcr in him. J M. le Duchal goes on. Baldricus, 
Bisho]) of Dol, !. i, of his history of Jerusalem, “ Direxenint itaque 
h'gationein Constantinopolim quae vocabulo aiiliquiori Byzanlmni 
dicta fuit, unde et adliuc monetani civilatis illiiis Byzanteos voeanius.” 
On which it may not be amiss to observe, that, under the second r.ic(‘ 
of the Kiftgs of France, the coins of tlie Levant were current and 
common througluuU the kingdotn, nay, and so continued to be long 
alter, but the bezant often varied in weight and value. 

- Prince of Scrubhado and risaoujit Smitchbit.} Names lilted to 
the uneasy troublesome humour of those two men, whom Ulrich 
Gallet insists upon liaving for hostages, that he might put ilicm out 
of a condition to influenee their master to disturb the repose of his 
neighbours. 

’ They have, fifc.l “ Ils out belle coulllc ct nioulle.** A Poitevin 
expression lor. You will see whether they lire cullions (cow'ards lu one 
sense) or no. 
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have done any wrong to Ids cake-bakcrs. I will know, 
said Grangousicr, the matter thoroughly, before 1 resolve 
any more upon what is to be done. Then sent he to learn 
concerning that business, and found by true information, that 
his men had taken violently some cakes from ricrocholc's 
people, and that 'Marquet’s head was broken with a slacky 
or short cudgel : that, nevf'rtheless, all was well paid, and 
that the said Marquet had first hurt Forgicr with a stroke of 
his wdiip athwart the legs. And it seemed good to his whole 
counsel, that he should defend himself with all his might. 
Notwithstanding all this, said Grangousier, seeing the cpies- 
tion is but about a fc‘w cakes, I will labour to content him ; 
for I am very , unwilling to wage war against him. He in- 
quired then what (piantity of cakes they had taken-away, and 
understanding, that it was but some four or five dozen, he 
commanded five cart-loads of them to be baked that same 
night ; and that thcirc should be one full of cakes made with 
fine butter, fine yolks of eggs, fine- saffron, and fine spice, to 
be bestowed upon Man|uet unto whom likewise he directed 
to be given seven hundred thousand and three Philips," (that 
is, at three shillings the piece, one hundred and five thousand 
pounds, nine shillings of English money,) for reparation of 
his losses and hinderances, and for satisfaction of the chirur- 
gcon that had dressed his wound ; and furthermore settled 
upon him and his for ever in freehold, the apple orchard-* 
called liU Pomardicre. For the conveyance and passing of 
all which ^vas sent G allot, who by the way as they went, 
made them gather near the wdllow-lroes, great store of boughs, 
canes, and reeds, wherewith all the carriero were enjoined to 
garnish and deck their carts, and each of them to carry one 
in his hand, as himself likewise did, thereby to give all men 
to understand, that they demanded but peace, and that they 
came to buy it. 

lieing come to the gate, they required to speak willi Pi- 

crochole from Grangousier. Picrochole would not so much 

' • 

“ Philips.'] A coin, so cnlled from King Phili]), of the house of Valois. 

Apple Orchard^ ^6*., La Mcstaiiie, ^c.] The farm de la Pomar- 
dicre. The apple farm, il you will. Duchat thinks it was some- 
where in Normandy, (a great apph* country,) but that Rabelais had in 
his head some pun about Poiuardiere and pomatum, and that Graii- 
gousicr gave him the PomaVdiere to reimburse Marquet the charges he 
had been at for jminaluin and such like ointments to heal his broken pate. 
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as lei them jn, nor go to speak with them, hut sent them 
word that ho was busy, and that they should deliver their 
mind to Captain Touquedillon, who was then planting a piece 
of ordnance upon the wall. Then said the good man unto * 
him. My Lord, to ease you of Ml this labour, and to take 
away all excuses why you may not return unto our former 
alliance, we do here presently restore unto you the cakes 
upon which the quarrel arose. Five dozen did our people 
take away : they Averc well ])aid for : we love i)eace so well 
that we restore unto you five cart-loads, of which this cart 
sliall be for Marfiuct, Avho doth most complain, llesidco^ to 
content him entirely, here are seven hundred thousand and 
three I’hilips, which I deliver to him, and, foitthc losses he 
may pretend to have sustained, 1 resign for ever the farm of 
till' J*omafdiere, to be possessed in fee-simple by liira and bis, 
for ever, without the payment of any duty, or acknowledg- 
ment of homage, feajty, tine, or service whatsoever, and here 
is the tenor of the deed. • And, for Cod's sake, let us live 
henceforward in peaec, and AvithdraAV yourselves merrily into 
your own country from Avithin this }>lace, unto Avliich you 
have no right at all, as yourselves must needs confess, and 
let us he good friends as before. Touquedillon related all 
this to ricroeholc, and more and mere exasperated his cou- 
rage, saying to him ; These clowns arc afraid to some purpose. 
Ly C} — , Grangousier conskites himself for fear, the poor 
drinker. He is not skilled in Avarfare, nor hath he any sto- 
mach for it. lie knoAvs better hoAv to empty the flagons, — 
that is his art. I am of opinion, that it is tit avc send back^ 
the carls and tho^noney, and for the rest, that very speedily 
Avo fortify ourselves here, then ])rosccutc our fortune. Lut 
'vhat ! Do they think to have to do Avith a ninny- aa hoop, to 
feed you thus Avith (Takes? You may see Avhat it is. The good 
usage, aifd great familiarit;^ Avhich you haA'e had witli them 
heretofore, hath made you contemptible in their eyes. Un- 
gcnlon purget pungentom rustius ungel. ^ 

^ We send hack. ^ No, it should ho retain, and not send hack the 
carts and money ; retowns not retournons. And, indeed, it appears 
presently, they kept the carts and money. 

• lingenton.f^c.^ llabelais’s words are only Oignez vilain, il voiis 
poindra. I’oignez vilain, il vous oiiidra. 

In Eiiglish|“ 

A base, uythankful, clownish brood 
lleturn bad oflices for good ; 
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Ca, <;a, <ja, said Picrochole, by St. James you have given a 
true character of them. One thing I will advise you, said 
Touquedillon. We are here but badly victualled, and fur- 
nished with mouth-harness very slenderly. If Grangousier 
should come to besiege us I Would go presently, and pluck out 
of all your soldiers’ lieads and mine own all the teeth, except 
three to each of us, and with them alone we should make an 
end of our provision but too soon. AVe shall have, said l^i- 
crocholc, but too much sustenance and feeding stufi*. Came 
we hither to eat or to fight ? To fight, indeed, said Tou- 
qq^idillon ; yet from the paunch comes the dance, and where 
famine rules, force is exiled. Leave off your prating, said 
Picrochole, a^d forthwith seize upon what they have brought. 
Then took they money and cakes, oxen and car^s, and sent 
them away without speaking one wwd, only that they would 
come no more so near, for a reason that they would give 
them the morrow after. Thus without doing any thing re- 
turned they to Grangousier, and, relatl'd the whole matter 
unto him, subjoining that there was no hope left to draw 
them to peace, but by sharp and fierce wars. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How some statesmen of Picrochole^ hy hair-hrained counsel, pvt 
him in eadreme danger. 

The carts being unloaded, and the money and cakes sc- 
C'ured, there came before Picrochole the Duke of Small-trash, 
the Earl of Swash-buckler, and Captain Durtaillc, who said 
unto him, Sir,' this day we make y4)u the hai)i>iest. the most 
warlike and chivalrous ])rince that ever wefs, since the death 
)f Alexander of Macedonia. Be covcired, be covered, said 
f^icrocholc. Graramercic, said they, we do but our dut)'. 
The manner is thus. You shall leave s*ome captain here lo 
lave the charge of this garrison^ with a party competent for 
teeping of the place, which, besides its natural strength, is 
But use them ilL the reverse, 

And would be glad to kiss your a — e, 
ts for the Ungenton purget purgeiilom rustius unget, SirT. U. spells it 
iTong on purpose, to ridicule the speaker. The true reading should be — 
Ungentem pungit, pungentui rusticiis ungit. 

’ -lViV.] Rabelais has it Gyre, because he derive.^ il from Kepioc, 
)ominus. Sire comes from Senior. 
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made stron'j^cr by the rampiers and fortresses of your de- 
vising. Youf array you are to divide into two parts, as you 
know very well how to do. One part thereof shall fall upon 
Grangousier and his forces. By it shall he be easily at the 
very first shock routed, and then* shall you get money by 
heaps, for the clown hath store of ready dbin. Clown we 
call him, because a noble and generous prince hath never a 
])tnny,’* and that to hoard up treasure is but a clownish trick. 
The other part of tlie army in the mean time shall draw to- 
wards Onys, Xaintongc, Angoumois and Gascony. Then 
march to l*erigourt, Medos, and Elancs,'* taking \\hcrev^‘r 
you come, without resistance, towns, castles, and forts : after- 
wards to Ba 3 'oiine, St. John de Luz, to Fuentarabia, where 
you shall seize upon all the ships, and coasting along Gallicia 
and Portugal, sliall pillage all the maritime i)laccs, even unto 
Idsbon, where you shall be supplied with all necessaries 
befitting a conqueror. By copsodie, Spain will yield, for they 
arc but a race of loobies. T]icn are you to pass by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, wliere you shall erect two pillars more stately 
than those of Hercules, to the perpetual memory of your 
name, and the narrow entrance there shall be called the 
Picrocholinal sea. 

Having ])ass(‘d the 1‘icrocholinal sea, behold, Barbarossa 
yields hims(‘lf } our slave. I will, said Picrochole, give him 
fair quarter and spare his life. Yea, said they, so that he be 
content to be christened.^ And you shall conquer the king- 

- A noble and yvnvrous prmcc hath ncecr a penny. | There is an old 
Ki (Jiiclx provci b . 

T^n yoblc priRce, uii gcntil roy, 

N’ji jtiinais no pile, ne croix. 

A palliiiil monarch never rich is, 

Nor cros*!, ii(»r pile, lias m his breeches. 

^ ft there is arcineily lor iliough there is none against death nor 
taxes. 'I’he J'^cncli say, jc sois uflicior, an m*»ii>s d’un mimhii ’’ 

Let me be an ofliccr though it be biW of a null. Make the king an ulficer 
(a placeman) and he will soon grow rich ; quoth an old preacher iii our 
Mdward VPs time. 

riefore I dismiss this article, I wRuld know win, in a piece of 
money, the opposite side to the cross is called the pile hide. Colgrave 
says the under-iron of the stamp, wherein money is stamped, is called 
pile. If so, I am satisfied ; if not, I must go further a-field. 

Medus and Elanes. ] Head Medoc and Ics Landes. See further in 
nnehal. 

* So th * '/,* he content to he christen&i^ In imitation of the worthies 
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doms of Tunis, of Hippo,® Argier, Bomine,® Corone,^ yea all 
Barbary. Furthermore, you shall take into your hands Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Corsica, with the other islands of 
‘ the Ligustic and Balearian seas. Going along on the left 
hand, you shall rule all Gallia Narboncnsis, Provence, the 
Allobrogians, G».ni 4 a, Florence, Lucca, and then God b* 
w’ye Horne. [Our poor Monsieur the pope dies now for 
fear.] By my faith, said Pfcrocholc, 1 will not then kiss his 
pantofle. 

Italy being thus taken, behold Naples, Calabria, Apulia, 
aRd Sicily all ransacked, and Malta too. I wish the ])leasant 
Knights heretofore of Rhodes would but come to resist you, 
that we might see their urine. I would, said l*icrochole, 
very willingl^ go to Loretto. No, no, said they, that shall 
be at our return. From thence we will sail eastwards, and 
take Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and the (^yclade Islands, and 
set upon the Morea. It is ours, by St. Tr^nian.** The Lord 
preserve Jerusalem ; for the great Soldaii is nut comparable 
to you in power. I will then, said he, cause Solomon’s 
Temple to be built. No, said they, not yet, have a little 
patience, stay a while, be never too sudden in your enter- 
prises. Can you tell what Octavian Augustus said } Fes- 
tina Icntb. It is requisite that you first have the Lesser Asia, 
Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lydia, ]*hrygia, Mysia, 
Bithynia, Carazia, Satalia, Samagaria, Castamena, Luga, 
Savasta, even unto Euphrates.’’ Shall we sec, said I'icro- 

and champions of old tiinr, who arc rcprcsenled in the romances as 
never giving quarter to a Saracen, before he promised to be ba])tised. 

^ffippo.] The Hippo- Diarryllius of the ancients, now Biserta. 

^Bomine.} Read Bona; it is the llippo-ltegius of the uiicicnls, 
(whence Silius“ delccliiallegibusHippon”) here St. Austin was born : 
a strong city under the government of Algiers. This and the preceding 
are both on the sea-coast. Both the Hippos /ire here called kingdoms, 
because Strabo, 1. 17, speaking of them, says /looiXita. 

Corone.] It is the ancient Cy^cne ; iU modem name is Corene. 
Rabelais has preferred Corone, a name of the same signification, and 
niore^er peculiar to our old romances. . 

^ St. Trcnian.] He isf called*by Bede, Ninias; by the succeeding 
writers, Ninianus, freim whence corruptly Trignan and Treiiian. lie 
was the first preacher of Christianity in Scotland, where he was Bishop 
ofWhithern, in Latin, Candida Casa, which many call hy the saint’s 
name. He died there IG Sept. 432. 

^ Bithynia^ ^c.] On this M. le Duchat says that Rabelais, to render 
Picrochole’s miiiislers more ri^Jiculous, designedly makes them spe.ik 
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chole, Babylon and Mount Sinai ? There is no need, said 
they, at this4ime. Have we not liurried up and down, tra- 
velled and toiled enough, in having traiisfreted and past 
over the Hircanian sea, inarched along the two Armciiias, 
and the three Arabias ? Ay, b>; my faith, said he, we have 
played the fools, and are undone. Ha, po»r souls ! What's 
the matter, said they ? What shall we have, said he, to 
drink in these deserts ? h'or J uliun Augustus with his whole 
army died tliere for thirst, as they say. We have already, 
said they, given order for that. In the Syriac sea you have 
nine thousand and fourteen great ships laden with the best 
wines in the world. They arrived at port Joi)pa. ThdVe 
they found two and twxnty thousand camels, and sixteen 
liundred elephants, which you shall have thken at one 
liunting about Sigclmcs, when you entered into Lybia; 
and, besides this, you had all the Mecca caravan. Did 
not they furnisb you sufficiently with wine? Yes, but, 
said he, we did no^ drink it fresh. By the virtue, said 
they, not of a fish, a validnt man, a conqueror, tvho pre- 
tends and aspires to tlm monarchy of the world, cannot al- 
ways have his case. God be thanked, that you and your 
men are come safe and sound unto the banks of the River 
Tigris. But, said he, what doth that part of our army in 
the meantime, which overthrows that unworthy swill-pot 
Graiigousier ? They arc not idle, said they. We shall 
meet with them by and by. They shall have won you 
Brittany, Normandy, Flander.s, Hainhault, Brabant, Artois, 
Holland, Zealand; they liave passed the Rhine over the 
bellies of the Switzers anck Lanskeiiets, and a party of the^se 
hath subdued Luxemburg, Lorrain, Champaigne, and Savoy, 
even to Lyons, in which place they have met with your 
forces returning from the naval compiests of the Mediter- 
ranean .sea; and have rallied again in Bohemia, after the) 
had plundered and sacked. Sue via. Wirtemberg, Bavaria. 
Austria, Moravia, and Styria. Then they set fierceh to- 

likr ignoramuses in preograpliy, who .take tlw diffin iit names of unr 
and the same place lor so many dilfcreiit places. For it' Cliarazia is 
Lydia, named just before, it is a tautology ; if it is Alexandria 'i’roadis, 
otherwise Troas and ‘Troj a, it IS anoUier tiiutology, A.sia Minor being 
ineiUioned before. Satulia is another lautulogy, il being in raiiipliylia. 
8:ivasta, on the frunticruf Cilicia, iu the archbishopric ol Tarsus. It 
is ihc ancient ^Sebasla. 
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gethcr upon Lnbcck, Norway, Swt'deland, Dcn- 

mark,“ Gitland/' Greenland, the Stcrlins,'-^ e\cn unto the 
Frozen Sea. This done, they conquered the isles of Ork- 
• ney, and subdued Scotland, England and Ireland From 
thence sailing through the sandy sea, and by the Sarmates, 
they have vancjuished and overcome Prussia, Poland, Li- 
thuania, Russia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Turquieland, and ard now at Constantinople. Come, 
said l*icrochole, let us go join with them quickly, for I will 
be Emperor of Trebezondc also. Shall we not kill all these 
do"s, Turks and Mahometans? What a devil should we 
do else, said they ? And you shall give their goods and 
lands to such as shall have served you honestly. Reason, 
said he, will**have it so, that is but just. I give unto you 
Caramania, Suria, and all Palestine. Ha, sir, said they, it 
is out of your goodness ; grammercic, we thank you. God 
grant you may always prosper. There wa*? there })resciit at 
that time an old gentleman well expei^eneed in the wars, a 
stern soldier, and who had been in many great liazards, 
named Echephron, who, hearing this discourse, said, I do 
greatly doubt that all this enterprise will be like the tale or 
interlude of the pitcher full of milk, wherewith a shoemaker 
made himself rich in conceit : but, w^hen the pitcher was 
broken, he had not whereupon to dine. What do you pre- 
tend by these large conquests ? Wkat shall be the end of 
so many labours and crosses ? Thus it shall be, said Picro- 
chole, that when we arc returned, we shall sit down, rest, and 
be merry. But, said Echejdiron, if by chance you should 
never come back, for the voyag,3 is long and dangerous, 
were it not better for us to take our rest, now, than un- 
necessarily to expose ourselves to so many dangers ? O, 
said Swashbuckler, by G — , here is a good dotard, come, 
go hide ourselves in the corner of a chimney, and there 
let us spend the whole time of our life amongst*® ladies, in 
threading of pearls, or spinning, like Sardanaplus. He, that 
nothing ventures, hath neither horse nor mule, says Solo- 
mon. He, who adventureth too much, said Echephron, 
loseth both horse and mule, as answered Malchon. Enough, 

Rie, ] Rich, in Rabrlais. It means either Riga in Livonia, or the 
laile of Rugen, 

Denmark.l Dacia, in Rabelais. It means Denmark. 

- fjitlandA Gothia, in RabeJais. 

SLerlinsA Estrelins, in Rabelais, 
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said Picrocliolc, go forward. I fear nothing but that these 
devilish legions of Grangousier, whilst we are in Mesopo- 
tamia, will come on our backs, and charge up our rear. * 
What course shtill we then take What shall be our remedy r 
A very good one, said Durtaillc ; a pretty ‘little commission, 
whicli you must send unto the Muscovites, shall bring you 
into the held in an instant four hundred and fifty thousand 
choice men of war. O that you would but make me your 
Lieutenant-General, I should for the lightest faults of any 
inflict great punishments. I fret, I charge, I strike, I take, 

1 kill, I sla}, I ])lay the devil. On, on, said Picrocliole, 
make haste, my lads, and let him that loves n^j follow me. 

GlIAPTJiR XXXIV. 

How (Jtargantua the city of Paris, to succour his country, 
and how Cywnast encountered with the enemy. 

In this same very hour Crargantua, wdio was gone out of 
Paris, as soon as he had read his father's letters, coming 
upon his groat mare, haa already passed the Nunnery- bridge,* 
himself, Ponocrates, Gymnast, and hludcmon, who all three, 
the better to enable them to go along with him, took ])ost- 
horses. The rest of his train came after him by even jour- 
neys at a slower pace, bringing with them all his books and 
philosoi)hical instruments. As soon as he had alighted at 
Parille. he was informed by a farmer of Gouguet, ho^v Pi- 
crocholc had fortifled himself within the rock Clermond,* 
and had sent Cajitain Tripet ^ with a great army to set upon 
the wood of V'ede and Vaugaudry, and that they had already 
plundered the whole country, not leaving cock nor hen, even 
as far as to the wii^c-press of Billard. These strange and 
almost incredible news of the enormous abuses, thus com- 
mitted oifer all the land, so affrighted Gargaiitua, that h(‘ 
knew not what to say nor do. Put Ponocrates counselled 
to go unto the Lord of Vaugyyon,* .who at all times liad 
been their friend and confederate, and that by him they 

^ Nunnery BrtdyeJ] Read Nun’s-bridge ; so they call the large stone 
bridges about Cliuion. They are half a league long, stand upon irregular 
arches, and have abundance of crosses on them. 

■'* Within the rock CkmiontL] Head, at la Roche Clcrniiiud. 

* Captain TnpeU] Captain I’aunch# Captain Tnpe-all. 

* Lord of Cnuynyon.'^ See M le Duchat's conjecJhre viho llu> 
might be. 
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should be better advised in their business. AATiich they did 
^ inconi incntly, and found him very willing and fully resolved 
to assist them, and therefore was of opinion, that they should 
send some one of his company, to scout along and disco\cr 
the country, to learn in what condition and posture the 
enemy Avas, that they might take counsel, and proceed ac- 
cording to the present occasion. Gymnast offered himself 
to go. Whereupon it was concluded, that for his safety, 
and the better expedition, he should have with him some 
OIK that knew the Avays, avenues, turnings, Avindings, and 
rivers thereabout. Then aAvay went lie and Prelingot, the 
equerry or gentleman of Vauguyon’s horse, Avho scouted and 
espied as narroAvly as they could upon all quarters without 
any fear. In the meantime Gargantua took a little refresh- 
ment, ate someAvhat himself, the like did those who Averc 
with him, and caused to give to his marc a picotine of oats, 
that is, threescore and fourteen quarters and three bushtds. 
Gymnast and his comrade rode so long, that at last they 
met Avith the enemy’s forces, all scattered and out of order, 
plundering, stealing, robbing, and pillaging all they could 
lay their hands on. And, as far off as they could perceive 
him, they ran thronging upon the back of one another in all 
haste toAvards him, to unload him of his money, and untruss 
his portmanteaus. Then cried he out unto them, my mas- 
ters. 1 am a jioor devil, I desire you to spare me. I have 
yet one croAvn"' h ft. Gome, avc must drink it, for it is aurum 
potabilc, and this horse here shall be sold to })ay my Avel- 
come. AfterAvards take me for one of your own, for never 
yet Avas there any man that knew better how to take, lard, 
roast and dress, yea, by G — , to tear asunder and devour a 
hen, than I that am here : and for my Proficiat I drink to 
all good felloAvs. With that he unscrcAved his. borracho, 
(which was a great Dutch leathern bottle,) and without put- 
ting in his nose drank very honestly. The marroufle rogues 
looked upon him, opening nheir throats a foot Avidc, and 
putting out their tongues like greyhounds, in hopes to drink 
after him : but Captain Tripet, in the very nick of that their 
expectation, came running to him to see who it was. To 
him Gymnast offered his bottle, saying. Hold, captain, drink 
boldly and spare not ; I h^.ve been thy taster, it is wine of 

® Crown. ] In those days when they spoke of crowns, they meant 
crowns '4 gold. 
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La Faye McJhjau.'’’ What ! said Tripet, this fellow pyhes 
and flouts us ? Who art thou ? said Tri])ct, 1 am, said 
Gymnast, a poor devil (pauvre diahle). Ha, said Tripet, 
seeinfT thou art a poor devil, it is reason that thou shouldest 
he permitt(id to go whithersoever thou tvilt, for all poor 
devils pass every where without toll or tax. But it is not 
the custom of poor devils to be so well mounted ; therefore. 
Sir Devil, come down, and let me have your horse, and if 
he do not carry me well, you. Master Devil, must do it:’ 
for 1 love a life** that such a devil as you should cayy 
me away. 

GIIAPTEU XXXV. 

How Uymtthst very sovpiy and evnnin^hj killed Captain Tripet. 
and others of Pichrochole' s Men. 

Wiii:n they licaH these words, some amongst them began 
to be afraid, and .‘ilc^i, ihcq[isclves with both hands, thinking 
indeed that he liad been a devil disguised, insomuch that 
one of them, named Good John, captain of the trained 
bands of the couiiiry bumpkins, took his psalter out of his 
codpiece, and cried out aloud, Hagios ho Theos.' If thou 

® La Fay Mo}ijan.^ Read La Faie Moniau; it is a parish in the 
jurisdiction of Niort. It produces excellent good wine, called by Ch. 
Stephens, in his Praedium Kosticum, Vina Faymoiigiaiia ; but this very 
thing proves he was ignorant of the origin of the names of these wines, 
since the priory of the place is called Fuya-mona-chalis. Baudrand has 
it JNJoniau, and so it ought to be. 

You, master devil, must do if.J ‘‘ Is, qualissit cquus, mewketf out 
ego tllumt* says proverbially il! Vives, a young fellow who was jeered 
about the weakness of his horse. 

• J love a h/e.] I suppose Sir T. U. means, I love as iny life. Il is 
the same in butli editions of the English, and so are all the other iiiiiii 
telligibles already takenPnotice of. 

^ Hagioi^ho Theos.} The lirst words of theTrisagion of the Greeks. 
''Aytnc o Otoff, ufio£, dOavaroc^ i\hf(rov hfiaQ, “ Oh 

Holy (rod, O Mighty Holy One, Immortal Holy One, have mercy 
on us ! ” These words aresung both m Gre*ek and Latin in lhe*Roman 
Church at mass on Good Friday. Now as Such words wliich are least 
understood are thought to have most efficacy, this of hagios, especially 
thrice repeated, has made people believe it to have great virtue in invo- 
cations. Marot in his Epistle to the Ladies of Chaiiteaudun ; 

Fait neuf grands tours, entre les dents barbote 
Tout a part luy d*A^8 unc botc.'^ 

After nine turns, betwixt }«s teeth he mutters 
Jldijius, which to himself alone he utters. 
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be of God, speak, if thou be of the other spirit , avoid hence, 
and get thee going. Yet he went not away : w^hicli words 
being heard by all the soldiers that were there, divers ol 
them being a little inwar^y terrified, de]>arted from the 
place. All this .did Gymnast very well remark and con- 
sider, and therefore making as if he would have alighted 
from off his horse, as he was poising himself on the mount- 
ing side, he most nimbly, with his short sword by his thigh, 
shifting his foot in tne stirrup, performed the stirrup-leather 
feat, whereby, after the inclining of his body downwards, he 
fdithwith launched himself aloft in the air, and jdaced both 
his feet together on the saddle, standing \ipright with his 
back turned ^towards the horse’s head. ' Now, said he, my 
case goes backward. Then suddenly, in the sanie very j)os- 
tuTc wherein ho w’as, he fetched a gambol upon one foot, 
and, turning to the left hand, failed not to carry his body 
perfectly round, just into its former strmce, without missing 
one jot. Ha, said Tripet, I will not do that at this liin<‘, 
and not without cause. Well, said Gymnast, I have failed, 
1 will undo this leap. Then, with a marvellous strength 
and agility, turning towards the right hand, he fetched {mo- 
ther frisking gambol, as before, which done, he set his right 
hand thumb upon the hind bow of the saddle, raised himself 
up, and sprung in the air ; poising and upholding his wdiole 
body upon the muscle and nerve of the said thumb, and so 
turned and whirled himself about three times. At the 
fourth, reversing his body, and o^erturning it upside down, 
and foresidc back, without touching any thing, he brought 
himself betwixt the horse’s two ears, sprfnging with all his 
body into the air, upon the thumb of his left hand, and in 
that posture, turning like a windmill, did most actively do 
that trick which is called the miller’s pass. After this, clap- 
ping his right hand flat upon the middle of the saddle, he 
gave himself such a jerking swing, that he thereby seated 
himself upon the crupper, after the manner of gentlewomen 
sitting on horseback. This* done, he easily past his right 
leg over the saddle, and placed himself like one that rides in 
croup. But, said he, it were better for me to get into., the 
saddle; then putting the thumbs of both hands upon the 

Thence too comes this, way of speaking, que d’ Agios ! What ceremr)- 
nies ! Su hkevtisc the endless head-ornaments of women are called agios 
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crupj)cr before him, and thereupon leaning himself, as upon 
the only supporters of his body, he incontinently turned 
heels over licad in the air, and straight found himself be- , 
twixt the bows of the saddle in a good settlement. Then 
with a summer-sault springing into the ain again, he fell to 
stand with both his feet close together upon the saddle, and 
there made above a hundred frisks, turns, and demi-pom- 
niads, with his arms held out across, and in so doing cried out 
aloud, I rage, I rage, devils, I am start mad ; devils, I am 
mad ; hold me, devils, hold me, hold, devils, hold, hold ! 

^\’^hilst he was thus vaulting, the rogues in great astonish- 
ment said to one another. By cocks death he is a goblin or a 
devil thus disguised, — Ab hostc maligno lil^*ra nos, Do- 
mino, — anfl ran away in a full flight, as if they had been 
routed, looking now and then behind them, like a dog that 
earrieth away a goose- wing in his mouth. Then Gymnast, 
spying his advantage, alighted from his horse, drew his 
sword, and laid on great blows upon the thickest, and high- 
est-crested among them, and overthrew them in great heaps, 
hurt, wounded, and bruised, being resisted by nobody, they 
thinking he had been a starved devil, as well in regard of 
his wonderful feats in vaulting, which they had seen, as for 
the talk Tri])et had with him, calling him poor devil. Only 
Tripet would have traitorously cleft his head with his horse- 
man's sword, or lansquenet fauchion; but he was well 
armed, and felt nothing of the blow, but the weight of the 
stroke. Whereupon turning suddenly about, he gave Tripot 
a home-thrust, and upo» the back of that, whilst he was 
about to ward his*hcad from a slash, he ran him in at the 
breast with a hit, which at once cut his stomach, the filth 
gut called the coloii^ and the half of his liver, wherewith he 
fell to the ground, and in falling gushed forth above lour 
pottles of pottage, and his s^pul mingled with the pottage. 

Tliis done, Gymnast withdrew himself, very wisely- con- 
sidering that a case of great adventpre and hazard should 
not he pursued unto its utmost period, and that it becomes 
all cavaliers modestly to use their good fortune, without 
troubling or stretching it too far. Wherefore, getting to 
horse, he gave him the spur, taking the right way \uUo 
Vauguyon, and Trclingot with liim. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

How Gargantua dcmoUsIted the Castle at the Ford of VedCy and 
how they jiossed the Ford. 

As sooB as hp came, he related the estate and condition 
wherein they had found the enemy, and the stratagem which 
he alone had used against all their multitude, affirming that 
they were but rasca^y rogues, plunderers, thieves, and rob- 
bers, ignorant of all military discipline, and that they might 
boldly set forward unto the field ; it being an easy matter to 
feh and strike them down like beasts. Then Gargantua 
mounted his great marc, accompanied as we have said before, 
and finding fn his way a high and great tree, which com- 
monly was called by the name of St. Martin’s tree, because 
heretofore St. Martin planted a pilgrim's staff there, which 
in tract of time grew to that height and ‘ greatness, said. 
This is that which 1 lacked : this tree «3hall serve me both 
for a staff and lance. With that he pulled it up easily, 
plucked off the boughs, and trimmed it at his pleasure. In 
the meantime his mare pissed to ease her belly, but it was 
in such abundance, that it did overflow the country seven 
leagues, and all the piss of that urinal flood ran glib away 
towards the ford of Vede, wherewith the water was so 
swollen, that all the forces the enemy had there were with 
great horror drowned, except some who had taken the way 
on the left hand towards the hills. Gargantua, being come to 
the place of the wood of Vedc, was informed by Eudemon, 
that there was some remainder *of the enemy within the 
castle, which to know, Gargantua cried out as loud as he 
was able. Are you there, or are you not there } If you be 
there, be there no more ; and if you arq not there, I have no 
more to say. But a ruffian gunner, whose charge was to 
attend the portcullis over the gate, let fly a cannon-ball at 
him, and hit him with that shot most furiously on the right 
temple of his head, yet did hi,m no more hurt, than if he had 
but cast a prune or kernel of a wine-grape at him. What is 
this, said Gargantua ; do you throw at us grape-kernels here ? 
The vintage shall cost you dear ; thinking indeed that the 
bullet had been the kernel of a grape, or raisin-kernel. 

Those who were within the castle, being till then busy at 
the pillage, when they heard this noise, ran to the towers 
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and fortressel^, from whence they shot at him above nine 
thousand and five -and-twenty falcon-shot andharquebusades, 
aiming all at his head, and so thick did they shoot at him, 
that he cried out, Ponocrates, my friend, these flics here are 
like to ])ut out mine eyes ; give me a branch of those willow- 
trecs to drive tliom away, thinking that the bullets and 
stones^ shot out of the great ordnance had been but dun- 
flics. Ponocrates looked and saw that <jthcre were no other 
flics, but great shot which they liad shot from the castle. 
Then was it lliat he nished with his great tree against the 
castle, and with mighty blows overthrew both towers and 
fortresses, and laid all level with the ground, by which 
means all ^lat wore within were slain and brolfcn in pieces, 
doing from thence, they came to the bridge at the mill» 
where they found all the ford covered with dead bodies 
so thick that they had choked up the mill, and stopped the 
current of its water? and, these wxre those that were de- 
stroyed in the urinal deluge of the marc. There they \vcre 
at a stand, consulting how they might pass without hin- 
drance by these dead carcasses. Put Gymnast said, if the 
devils have passed there, I wdll pass well enough. The 
devils have passed there, said Eudemon, to carry away 
the damned souls. By St. Rhenian!* said Ponocrates, then 
by necessary consequence he shall pass tlierc. Yes, yes, 
said Gyinnastcs, or 1 shall stick in the way. Then, setting 
spurs to his liorse, ho ])assed through freely, his horse not 
fearing, nor being any thing affrighted at the sight of the 
dead bodies ; for Jie had ^accustomed him, according to the 
doclrin(' f)f vElian, not to fear armour, nor the carcasses of 
dead men ; and tliat not by killing men as Diomedes did 

‘ Bullets and stones. ] Jfilumbees 1 1 pierres fTartillenes : plombees leaden 
balls or pcycts ; (/Ians plumbata^ says Nicot In old time, plumbee Wiis 
a club studded with lead to i«ake it give the heavier blow. The 
stones of the great ordnance, or artillery stones, to which iron shot suc> 
cceded,were huge stones, rounded, with which certain heavy CtaiiifOn were 
charged, and these cannon were caikvd peddheroes (from or rather 
ptedra, a stone.) The French were the first thai lei't off the use of these 
pedercrocSf and stone bullets ; and when in the reign of Charles VUI. 
they carried the war into Italy, it w^as amazing to see llie havock made 
by their numerous and well-served train of artillery of large brass ord- 
nance, drawn by stout horsc.s. 

^St. J{he?twn.] Read St. Treigngn. An account of this Scotch 
saint see a iiitlc befoui. 
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the Thracians, or as Ulj'sses did in throwing Lhe corpses of 
Ills enemies at his horse’s feet, as Homer saith, but by put- 
ting a Jack a-lent amongst his hay, and making him go 
over it ordinarily, when he gave him his oats. The other 
three followed hi-m very close, except Eudemon only, whose 
horse’s foreright or far forefoot sank up to the knee in the 
paunch of a great fat chuff, who lay there upon his back 
drowned, and could not get it out. There was he jicstered, 
until Gargantua, with the end of his staff, thrust down the 
rest of the villain’s tripes into the water, whilst the horse 
pulled out his foot; and, which is a wonderful thing in 
hippiatrie, the said horse was thoroughly cured of a ring- 
bone which he had in that foot, by tliis touch of the burst 
guts of that great looby. 

CHAPTER XXXVH. , 

How Gargantua^ in combing his Heads made the great Cannon 
Balls fall out of his Hair, 

Being comelSut of the river of Vedc, they came very shortly 
after to Grangousicr’s castle, who waited for them with 
great longing. At their coming they were entertained with 
many congios, and cherished with embraces. Never was 
seen a more joyful company, for Supplcmentum Suppleraenli 
Chronicorum saith, that Gargamelle died there with jo}' ; 
for my part, truly, 1 cannot tell, neither do I care very much 
for her, nor for any body else. The truth was, that Gar- 
gantua, in shifting his clothes, and combing his head with a 
comb, which was nine hundred feet long of the Jewish cJine 
measure, and whereof the teeth were great tusks of elephants, 
whole and entire, he made fall at every rake about seven 
balls of bullets, at a dozen the ball, that stuck in his hair, 
at the razing of the castle of the wood of Vede. Which his 
father Grangousicr seeing, thought they had been lice, and 
said unto him. What, my dear son, hast thou brought us 
this far some short- wirged Iviwks of the college of Mon- 
tague ? I did not mean that thou shouldest reside there. 
Then answered Ponocrates, my sovereign lord, think not 
that I have placed him in that lousy college,^ whicii tlicy 

* Ijomy colleye.] Erasmus fell sick there by bciiip lodged in an un- 
vholesorne roi^in, where tbev ga^e iiiin iiolhing to cat but rollen eggs ; 
iCe hih colloq««i, entitled ‘ Le liepasdn pots' on.^ 
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call Montague; I had rather have put him amongst the 
gravc-diggeraiof Sanct Innocent, so enormous is the cruelty 
and villany that I have known there : for the galley-slaves 
are far better used amongst the Moors and Tartars, the 
murderers in the criminal dungeons, yea, the very dogs in 
your house, than are the poor wretched .students in the 
afortisaid college. And if 1 were King of Paris, the devil 
take me if I would not set it on fire, and bum both principal 
and regents, for suffering this inhumanity to be exercised 
before their eyes. Tlicn, taking up one of these bullets, he 
said. These are cannon-shot, wdiich your son Gargantua hath 
lately received by the treachery of your enemies, as he wfs 
passing before the wood of Vede. 

Put they have been so rewarded, that they are ^11 destroyed 
in the ruin hf the castle, as were the Philistines by the policy 
of Samson, and those w'hom the tower of Silohim- slew', as 
it is w ritten in th« thirteenth of lAike. My opinion is, that 
wo pursue them whilit- the luck is on our side : for occasion 
liatli all her hair on her forehead ; when slm is past, you 
may not recall her, — she hath no tuft whercli|Pyou can lay 
liold on her, for she is bald in the hinder part of her head, 
and never rcturncth again. Truly, said Grangousicr, it shall 
not be at this time ; for I will make you a feast this night, 
and bid you welcome. 

This said, ♦hey made ready supper, and, of extraordinary, 
besides his daily fare, were roasted sixteen oxen, three 
heifers, two and thirty calves, three score and three fat kids, 
four score and lifteen wethers, three hundred farrow pigs 
souced in sw^eet wine o» musk, eleven score partridges, 
seven hundred snfpcs and woodcocks, four hundred I^ou- 
dun and Corinvall * capons, six thousand pullets, and as 
many pigeons, six hundred crammed hens, fourteen hundred 
leverets, or young hares and rabbits, three hundred and three 
buzzards, *and one thousaiK^ and seven hundred cockerels. 
For venison, they could not so suddenly come hy it, only 
eleven wild boars, whicli the Abbot of Turpenay^ senF, and 

Silohim.] Read Siloam. 

Cortiu'all.\ Nut Cornwall in England, but Cornouaillc in Franco. 

^ Turyvnuy,\ The Abbey ol' Tourpeiiay, ( TurjAntacum ) and the 
Manor of Granunont arc adjoining to the Forest of tlhuion. So it was 
no hard matter ior the Abbot ui Turpeiiay and the Lord of GrammoiU 
to procure venison. 
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eighteen fallow deer, which the Lord of Gramount bestowed ; 
together with seven score pheasants, which wc,ve sent by the 
Lord of Essars ; and some dozens of queests, cushats, ring- 
doves, and woodculvers ; river fowl, teals, and awteals, bit- 
terns, courtes, plovers, francolins, brigandors, tyrasons, young 
lapwings, tame ducks, shovelers, woodlanders, herons, moor 
hens, criels, storks, canepetiers, oronges, flamans, which are 
phaenicopters, or crimson-winged sea-fowls, terrigoles, tur- 
keys, arbens, coots, solan-geese, curlews, termagants, and 
water- wagtails, with a great deal of cream, curds, and fresh 
cheese, and store of soup, pottages, and brewis with great 
variety. Without doubt there was meat enough, and it was 
handsomely dressed by Snapsauce, Hotchpot, and Ilrayver- 
juice, Grang^usicr’s cooks. Jenkin Trudg-apace and Clean- 
glass were very careful to fill them drink. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

How Garganfua did eat up sm Pilgrims in a sallad. 

The story |p^uireth, that we relate that which happened 
unto six pilgrims, who came from Sebastian’ near to Nantes : 
and who for shelter that night, being afraid of the enemy, 
had hid themselves in the garden upon the chichling peas, 
among the cabbages and lettuces. Gargantua finding him- 
self somewhat dry, asked whether they could get any lettuce 
to make him a sallad; and hearing that there were the great- 
est and fairest in the country, for they were as great as 
plum-trees, or as walnut-trees, he would go thither himself, 
and brought thence in his hand w'hat he thought good, and 
withal carried away the six pilgrims, who were in so great 
fear, that they did not dare to speak nor cougli. Washing 
them, therefore, first at the fountain, the pilgrims said one 
to another softly. What shall we do ? We are almost drowned 
here amongst these lettuce, shall we speak ? Rut iC we speak 
he will kill us for spies. And, as they were thus deliber- 
ating' what to do, Gargantua put them wdth the lettuce into 
a platter of the house, as large as the huge tun'-^ of tlie White 

^ Read St. Sebastian. 

* The huge tun of the Cisiertians ] Robert Ceiiault, who, in las 
Tjeatise “ de vera ineiisurarura pouderuinquc ratione” (edition 1547), 
speaks of the pretended tun of the Cibtertians, says, that it was still in 
being, in his time, and as entire us ever, though according to the tra- 
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Friars of the Cistertian order ; which done, with oil, vinegar, 
and salt, he ^tc them up, to refresh himself a little before 
supper, and had already swallowed up five of the pilgrims, 
the sixth being in the platter, totally hid under a lettuce, , 
except his bourbon or staff that appeared, and nothing else, 
dition of the place, it was St. Bernard hud causechit to be made. It 
held, he says, near 300 lio^sheuds. and this other ship of the Argonauts 
abundantly ouUmca^ur<*d tlic tiiu of Erpacli, between Heidelberg and 
Franefort, which Althamar, a (lerman author, represents in the follow- 
ing verses rather as a vast sea than a vessel fur wine. 

vetat Erpachium vas annumerare vciustis 
Miraclis ? Quo non vastms orbis habet ; 

Dixens hoc reett* I'elagus vinique paludeni . 

Nectare qua; Barchi node dieque Iluit. 

Fac Bcriiliarde, voc€*s, quot habet Sistertia ^ralres : 

Hisque tm oinnigeiios ordims adde viros. 

Annua prcebit cunctis ha;c pocula trulla, 

Nondum dimidio dchciente mcro. 

Secure If rpacij F ratres sorbete, Lagcnll. 

Hue salvi, cst vobis nulla timenda sitis.*' 

The world’s eighth wonder Erpach boasts a tun 
Of such tluneiisions that the rolling sun i * 

It’s like ne’er saw ; a sea of wine it show 
And night and day with Bacchus’ nectar flows. 

(’all, Bernard, the Cisterlians all around 
Among them, let thy order too be found I 
This vessel shall their annual stores supply, 

Nor danger run of ever being dry. 

Swill Erpach’s monks ! make Bacchanalian clicer ' 

Tins Baebue* safe, no tliirst you need not fear. 

* Tiie reader will see that what I translate, by the word Bacbuc, is 
in the oiiginal lagena, which if he will look lor in llie Cambridge JDic- 
lioiiary, he will find to be in Hebrew, bfiebuc, or rather baqbuq. As 
for the word sistertia, it means cistcrlia, lliough it happens to be mis- 
spelt by M. le Duchat. Domus must be understood llierc. Voce.^ must 
bo a verl), not a noun, for that would be laisc quantity, as well as non- 
sense. Tlie learned and candid will pardon me for all this ; tin* less 
learned will thank me, •! shall conclude with 31. le Duchat’s obst-rva- 
lioii. Rabplais, and all those who since or before liim liave spoke of this 
pretended tun of the Cisterlian?, are under a mistake ; they should 
have said Clvrvaux \\{)\. (’w^eawa.', wdie re they show a very lai;ge tiiii, 
which 18 said to contain as many hogsheads, as there are days in the 
year, as Furetiere asserts under the word Umiie ; but I am assured by 
those who have seen U, tliat it w'ould not Iiold iialf so many. Neither is 
it any truer that St. Bernard caused it to bo built. As for that of 
Erpach, culled the gn-at tun of Heidelberg, wh.ite\er Althamar has 
said of it, I have it from very good hands, aiul fiom some persons who 
have taken the dimensions of it, tliat it w'lll not hold full fourscore hop-*!- 
heads, Fans measure- 
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Which Granjvousior seeing, said to Gargantiia, I think that 
is the horn of a shell snail, do not eat it. W»iiy not, said 
Gvirgantua, they are good all this month : which he no sooner 
said, but, drawing up the staff, and therewith taking up the 
pilgrim, he ate liim very well, then drank a terrible draught 
of cxcc'llent wliitenvine. The pilgrims, thus devoured, made 
shift to save themselves as well as they could, by drawing their 
bodies out of the reach of the grinders of his teeth, but could 
not escape from thinking they had been ])iit in the lowest 
dungeon of a prison. And when Gargantua whiffed the 
great draught, they thought to have drowned in his mouth, 
and the flood of wine had almost carried them away into the 
gulf of his stomach. Nevertheless, skipping with their bour- 
bons, as St. Michael’ s-"* palmers use to do, they sheltered them- 
selves from the danger of that inundation under the banks 
of his teeth. But one of them by chance, groping or sound- 
ing the country with his staff, to try whetl*er they were in 
safety or no, struck hard against the do ft of a hollow tooth, 
and hit the M^dibulary sinew or nerve of the jaw, which 
put GargantIRo very great pain, so that he began to cry 
for the rage that he felt. To case himself therefore of his 
smarting ache, he called for his tooth-picker, and rubbing 
towards a young walnut-tree, where they lay skulking, un-’*‘ 
nestled you my gentlemen pilgrims. 

For he caught one by the legs, another by hhe scrip, 
another by the pocket, another by the scarf, another by the 
band of the breeches, and the poor fellow that had liurt him 
with the bourdon, him he hooked to him by the cod -piece, 
which snatch nevertheless did liim-^a great deal of good, for 
it pierced unto him a pocky botch he had in the groin, which 
grievously tormented him ever since they were past Ancenis. 
The pilgrims thus dislodged, ran away athwart the plain^ a 
pretty fast pace, and the pain ceased, even just at the time 
when by Eudemou he was called to supper, for all was ready. 

1 will go then, said he, and piss away my misfortune which 

^ Sf. Michael's Miquilots in French. These miquelots 

are little boys that go in pilgrimage to St Michael on the sea, almost 
over against England, and who take that occasion to beg. Thence 
comes a saying in France, ** None but great beggars go to St. James in 
Gallicia, and liUle ones to St. Michael.’’ 

^ Read, Plantation of vines and other trees. Plante in the 

original, not piame. See Planta<o in Du Cange. 

^ Piss a’way'^my misjortunc.] Ptsscr monmalhcur : strictly this is 
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he (lid do in such a copious measure, that, the urine taking 
away the feet from the pilgrims, they were carried along 
with the stream unto the bank of a tuft of trees. Upon 
which, as soon as they had taken footing, and that for their 
self-preservation they had run a little out of the road, they 
on a sudden fell all six, except Fourniller, into a trap that 
had been made to take wolves -by a train,® out of which, 
nevertheless, they escaped by the industry of the said Four- 
niller, who broke all the snares and ropes, licing gone 
from thence, they lay all the rest of that night in a lodge near 
unto Coudray, where they were comforted in their miseries 
by the gracious words of one of their company, called Sweer- 
to-go, who showed them, that this adventure had been fore- 
told by the Prophet David, in the Psalms. — Quum exsurgerent 
homines in nos, forte vivos dcglutissent nos ; when we were 
eaten in the sallati^ with salt, oil, and vinegar. Q,uum iras- 
cerctur furor eoriim in nos, forsitan aqua abaorbuisset nos ; 
\\hcn h(' drank the great draught, lorrcntem pertransivit 
anima nostra ; when the stream of his water carj^d us to the 
thicket. Forsitan pertransisset anima nostra aquam intole- 
rabilem ; that is, the water of his urine, the flood whereof, 
cutting our way, took our feet from us. Bcncdictus Dominus, 
qui non dedit nos in captionera dentibus eorum, Anima 
nostra sicut passer, erepta est dc laqueo venantium ; when 
we fell into the tra]). Laqueus contritus est, by Fourniller, 
<‘t nos liberal i sumus. Adjutoriuin nostrum, &c. 

ClIAPTJ^lK XXXIX. 

How tlie monk was yvasted hy Gargantua, and of the jovial 
discourse they had at supper. 

When Gargantua wag set down at table, after all of them 
had somcwliat stayed their stomachs by a snatch or two of 
the first bifs eaten lieartily, Grangousier began to relate the 
source and cause of the wm*, raised between him and Picro- 
chole ; and came to tell, how Frigir John of the Funnels had 

said of those who have got a clap, or have lost at gaming ; when they 
go to make water, people laugh, and say, ” lie is gone to piss away his 
misfortune.’* 

® TrainJ] They trail a dead horse, or other carrion along the ground 
to a place where it is almost impossible for the wolves not to fall into a 
(rap hod ' r them. 
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triumphed at the defence of the close of the abbey, and ex- 
tolled him for his valour above Camillus, Sclpio, Poinpey, 
Caesar, and Themistocles. Then Gargantua desired that he 
might be presenlly sent for, to the end that with him they 
miglit consult of wdiat was to be done. Whereupon, by a 
joint consent, liis stcAvard went for him, and brought him 
along merrily, w’ith his staflf of the cross, upon Grangousicr's 
mule. When he was come, a thousand hoggings, a thou- 
sand cmbracemcnts, a thousand good days were given. Ha, 
Friar John, my friend. Friar John, my brave cousin. Friar 
v^ohn from the devil ! Let me clip thee, my heart, about the 
neck ; to me an armsfuL I must gripe thee, my balloek, 
till thy back crack with it. Come, my cod, let me coil thee 
till I kill thee. And Friar John, the gladdest man in the 
world, never Avas man made welcomer, never was any more 
courteously and graciously received than Friar John. Come, 
come, said Gargantua, a stool here close By me at tliis end. 
I am content, said the monk, seeing you will have it so. 
Some wateyjage ; fill, my boy, fill, it is to refresh my liver. 
Give me some, child, to gargle my throat withal. Deposita 
cappk, said Gymnast, let us jmll off this frock. Ho, by G — , 
Gentlemen, said the monk, there is a chapter in Statutis Or- 
dinis, which opposeth my lajdng of it down.* Pish ! said Gym- 
nast, a fig for your chapter ! This frock breaks both your 
shoulders, put it off. My friend, said ihc monk, let me alone 
with it ; for, by G — , Fll drink the better that it is on. It 
makes all my body jocund. If I should lay it aside, the 
waggish pages would cut to themselves garters out of it as 
I was once served at Coulaine^, And, Avhich is worse, 1 
sliall lose my appetite. But if in this habit I sit down at 
table, 1 will drink, by G — , both to thee *and to thy horse, 
and so, courage, frolic, God save the company ! 1 have already 
supped, yet will 1 cat never a whit the less for that : for I 
have a pa\ cd stomach, as hcdlow^ as a butt of malvasie, or 
St. Benedictus’ boot' and always open like a lawyer's pouch. 

^ St. Benet's boots.] Lower, m 1. 4, c. IG. By St. Bcnct’s sacred 
boot. This is wrongly translated in both jdaces. It should be by St. 
Benet’s holy butt ( of wine ), not boot. Par lu sacre hotta dc St Benoist. 
Botte sometimes means a boot, but here a butt ; as it docs, and is trans- 
lated in 1. 4, c. 43. This butt of St. Benet is still to be seen at tin* 
Benedictines, of Bologna on the sea, right over against England, and is 
a vessel or mu not inuoli less ‘Jian that of Clervaux. See Menage, at 
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Of all fishes, but the tench,“ take the wing of a partridge, or 
the thigh of a*iiun. Doth not he die like a good fellow that 
dies with a stifi* catso Our prior loves exceedingly the 
white of a capon. In that, said Gymnast, he doth not re- 
semble the foxes : for of the capons, hens, and pullets, which 
they carry away, they never eat the Avhite. Why, said the 
monk ? liccause, said Gymnast, they have no cooks to dress 
them ; and, if they be not competently made ready, they re- 
main red and not white ; the redness of meats being a token 
that they have not got enough of the fire, whether by boil- 
ing, roasting, or otherwise, except shrim])s, lobsters, crab^5 
and cray-fishes, which are cardinalised with boiling. By 
God's feast-gazers, said the monk, the porter ofr our abbc), 
then, hath ijot his head well boiled, for his eyes are as red 
as a mazar made of an alder- tree. The thigh of this leveret 
is good for those that have the gout. To the purpose of the 
trowel, — what is tfic reason, that the thighs of a gentlewoman 
are always fresh and cftol ? This problem, saiil Garguntua, is 
neither in Aristotle, in Alexander Aphrodiseus, nor in ITui- 

thc word boutfiille, Bovric, Cupa. See likewise, in Ducliat, three or 
four curious disliiictions about the Avord botto, when made of Avood, 
glass, or leather, to put Avine in, not the logs as Sir T. U. imaginod. 

■'* O/ all Hshes but iltc tcnch^ Take the back and leave the paunch. 
Dc tons poissonsy /or$fjuc la trnc/te, prenez le doSj laissez la panchv. 
This is really the proAerb Avhieh H. Stephens aflinns to be a proverb of 
Picardy (Preccll. du lang. Fr. &c., p. 139.) and which is here, by Friar 
John, aceoinmodaled to the design of playing the Avag. 

Doth he nut die like a yood fdlow that dies with a stiff Catso f J 
ce falotement mourir quaud on mciirt le caivhe roiddr ^ Tlie adverb 
falotemmt is very energetic here.* It equivocates botli to the Avord/afor, 
1. e. good fellow, and to* a lantliorn fixed at the vnd of a long p(*lc, Avhith, 
when the light is sp^t, or ollicrAvise put out, the stall' still continues in 
statu quo, rigid as iPwas before. It is easy to apply the eomparison to 
such as die 111 the condition Friar John speaks of. It is held, by way 
of a merry tradition, that erection after dcatli happens to such us haAc 
enjoyed a nuw, Avhich lias given occasion to this verse, “ Qui nionachu 
politur, virga tendeiite moritur,” rejiorted first by Joannes Vincenliiis 
Metulinus, &c. See farther in M. le Diichat himself, who says, falot 
may likewise allude to the Greek avIacIi see in Cham. Diet, 

synonymous to the Italian cazza^ or as they pronounee it themselves 
catso, and means what our merry translator calls sometimes the carnal 
trap-stick, (tliough the ladies call it their sugar-stick.) Kabelais's Cuiclie 
above, comes from cazzo, and so does Cazzoni, the famous singer’s 
name, though it means a larger sort ofeatzo, an eleven-inch sugar-stiek, 
&c. &c. &c. Ill the second Scaligeraiia, cats is interpreted braguetie, 
d cod-piece, taking the coiitinens for ihe unittiituin. 
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ar(‘-li, 'J’herc are three causes, said the uionk,J)y which that 
place is naturally refreshed. Primo, because the water runs 
all alonjjf it. St'cundo, because it is a shady place, obscure 
and dark, iij)()n wliieh the sun never shines. And thirdly, 
because it, is continually flabbellcd, blown upon and aired by 
the uorthwinds of the hole arstic, the fan of the smock, and 
flipflap of the codpiece. And lusty, my lads. Some bousing 
liipior. Page ! So ! crack, crack, crack, ‘ O liow good is God, 
that gives us of this excellent juice ! 1 call him to witness, if 
1 had been in the time of Jesus Christ, 1 would have kept 
?tim from being taken by the Jews in the garden of Olivet. 
And the devil fail me, If 1 should liave failed to cut off the 
hams of tliftse gentlemen Apostles, who ran away so basely 
after they had well supped, and left their good master in the 
lurch. 1 hate tliat man worse than poison that offers to run 
away, when he should fight and lay stoutjy about him. Oh 
that 1 were but King of France for fourscore or a hundred 
years ! lly G — , I should whip*likc curtail-dogs these runa- 
ways of Pavia. A j)laguc take them, why did they not 
choose rather to die there, than to leave their good prince 
in that jn'nch and necessity ? Is it not better and more hon- 
ourable to perish in fighting valiantly than to live in disgrace 
by a cowardly running away? We arc like to cat no great 
store of goslings this year, therefore, friend, reach me some 
of that roasted ]>ig there, 

Diavolo, is there no more must ? No more sweet wine ? 
Germinavit radix Jesse. Je renic ma vie, j’enrage de soif ; 

I renounce my life, I rage for thirst. This w'ine is none of 
llie worst. What wine drink you at l*aris ? 1 give myself 

to the devil, if 1 did not once keep open ^usc at Paris for^ 
all comers six months together. Do you know Friar Claud* 
of the High Kilderkins ? Oh the goodf fellow that ho is ! But 
I do not know what fly hath stung him of late, he is become 
so hard a student. For my part, I study not at all. In our 
abbfy we never studj^^ for fear of the mumps,® which disease 

* Cracky §c.] Friar John expresses how quick he swallowed that 
glass of wine. 

s ^fump8.'\ Auripeauh\ an Angevin word ; as indeed Rabelais brings 
in all the various words of the several provinces of B'rance, which 
makes his work the more liuniorous and diverting. It means the pain 
in the ears, orillons, as it is called at B is an iniposthnmous 

swelling iu^he parotides, whmh are the HId arteries on the right and 
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in horses is cajlcd the mourning in the chine. Our late abbot 
was wont to say, that it is a monstrous thing*' to sec a learned 
monk. By G — , Master, my friend. Magis magnos clericos 
non sunt magis magnos sapientes. You never saw so many 
hares as there are this year. 1 could nf)t any where come 
by, a goss-liaA\ k, nor tassel of falcon. My Lord Belloniero 
])romiscd me a lanncr, but he wrote to me not long ago, that 
he was become pursy. The partridges will so multiply 
hencefortli, that they will go near to eat up our ears. 1 take 
no delight in the stalking-horse ; for 1 catch such cold, that 1 
am like to founder myself at that sport. If I do not run, toif 
travel, and trot about, T am not well at ease. True it is, that 
in leaping over the hedges and bushes, my frocSt^ leaves al- 
ways some bf its wool behind it. 1 have recovered a dainty 
greyhound ; I give him to the devil, if he suffer a hare to 
escape him, A groom was leading him to my Lord llunt- 
little, and 1 robbed hi|Q of him. l)id 1 ill ? No, Friar John, 
said Gymnast, no, by all tRc devils that arc, no ! So, said 
the monk, do I attest** these same devils so long as they last, 
or rather, virtue G — , what could that gouty limpard have 
done with so fine a dog ? By the body of G — , he is better 
pleased, when one presents him with a good yoke of oxen. 
How now, said Ponocrates, you swear. Friar John ; it is only 
said the monk, but to grace and adorn my sj)ccch.''* They 
are colours of a Ciceronian rhetoric. 

loft side of the tliroat going upwards above the cars. Intense studying, 
Friar John insinuates, would so strain and affect these arteries as to 
cause the car-achc. • 

^Monstrous thing, ^c.] Guy Pattiii affirms in one of his letters, tliat 
formerly it was a proverb . Iiidoctus ut mouachus, ignorant or unlearned 

a monk : and iii*our time there has appeared a famous abbot main- 
taining m print, that it w^e to be wished the same could be said now-a* 
days. 

J/y/roof , It IS true tliat jliis way of living, for one of my cloth, 
oftentimes brings upon me very mortifying rebukes from my superiors. 

» So^--do I attest, ^c.] So may it happen to such sort ofpei^lc as 
long as they live. • • 

^ Adorn my speech. ] Menage has marked at this passage in his Rabc- 
lais, that Longinus, in his Discourse of the Sublime, sect. 14, actually 
says that swearing, now and llien, on a proper occasion, docs grandem 
efticcre oralioiiem. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Why monks arc the ok feasts of fhe world ; and wherrfore some 
have bigger noses lhan others. 

iJy tU«.‘ faith of a Christian, said Eudemon, I do wonderfully 
dole, and enter in a great ecstasy, when I consider the ho- 
nesty and good fellowship of this monk ; for he makes us 
here all merry. How is it, then, that they exclude the 
monks from all good companies, calling them feast-troublcrs, 
warrors of mirth, and disturbers of all civil conversation, as 
the bees drive away the drones from tlieir hives ? Ignavum 
fucos pocustsaid Maro, a pra?scpibus arcent. Hereunto, an- 
swered (iargantua, there is nothing so true, as that the frock 
and cowl draw to them the opprobrios, injuries, and male- 
tlictions of the world, just as the wind called Cccias;* attracts 
the clouds. The iJcrcmptory reason is, because they eat the 
ordure and excrements of the world, \hat is to say the sins 
of the pcojde, and, like dung-chewers, and excrementitious 
e<iters, they are cast into the privies and sccessive places, 
lliat is, the convents and abbeys, sei)aratcd from political 
roll versa! ion, as tlie jakes and retreats of a house arc. But 
if you conceive, how an ape in a family is always mocked, 
and provokingly incensed, yoti shall easily apprehend how 
monks are shunned of all men, both young and old. The 
ape* keeps not the house as a dog doth ; he draws not in 
llie jilough as the ox ; he yields neither milk nor wool as 
the sheep; he carrieth no burthen as a horse doth. That 
which he doth, is only to conskitc, spoil, and defile all, which 
is tlie cause wherefore he hath of men mocks, frumperies 
and bastonadoes. 

After the same manner a monk ; I mean those lither, idle, 
lazy monks, doth not labour-^ and work, as do <^he jicasant 

^ Cccias.] This is taken from Aristotle. “ Est ctiam ventus nomine 
('leciifb, quern Aristotcles ita flare dicit, iit nubes non procul propellat, 
sedut ad sese vocet:*’ says Auhft Gellius, 1. 2, c. 22. 

- Tfte ape, ^c,] Taken from Plutarch. 

^ Doth not labour^ ^c. | Tliis reason of people’s hating and despising 
tlie monks so much, is eipressed in the following quatrain : 

** De plus d’un million de bouches 
Nous pouvons founiir amourdhuy, 

Qiii ne servant, comm^^fts mouches, 

Qu’A manger le travail TTOlruy," 
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and artificer ;^doth not ward and defend the country, as doth 
the man-of-war ; curcth not the sick and diseased, as the 
])hysician doth ; dotli neither ])reacli nor teach, as do the 
Evangelical doctors and school-masters ; doth not import 
commodities and things necessary for the commonwealth, as 
the merchant doth. Therefore is it, that by and of all men 
they arc hooted at, hated, and abhorred. Yea, hut said 
Grangoiisior, they jiray to God for us. Nothing less, an- 
swerc'd Gargantua. True it is, that with a tingle tangle 
jangling of bells they trouble and disquiet all their neigh- 
bours about them, llight, said the monk ; a mass, a matijf, 
a vesper well rung is half said.^ They mumble out great 
store of legends and psalms, by tln^m not at all^understood : 
they say many pater-nosters, interlarded with Ave-Maries, 
without thinking upon, or apinchending the meaning of 
what it* is they -say, which truly I call mocking of God, 
and not prayers.^ Jiut so lielp them God, as they pray 
for us, and not for being afraid to lose their victuals, 
their manchets, and good fat pottage. All true Chris- 
tians, of all estates and conditions, in all ])lacos, and at 
all times, send up their prayers to God, and the Mediator 
prayeth and intercedeth for them, and God is gracious to 
them. Now such a one is our good Friar John, therefore 
every man dcsircth to have him in his company. He is 
no bigot or hypocrite, ho is not torn and divided betwixt 
reality and api)earan(;c, no wretch of a rugged and peevish 
disposition, but honest, jovial, resolute, and a good fellow, 
lie travels, he labours, defends the oppressed, comforts 
In English. 

Of mouths above a million, we 
Can furnish you each hour, 

Who.^s tlie drone defrauds the bee, 

Do other’s gains devour. 

It is true the Jesuits are made t^speak tlioso words in the satire of tlic 
Ratspelez (A. 1078), but the quatrain answers to “noa numcrus sumus 
et fruges consumere nati,’* a verse whichi^ applicable to all monks, and 
all religions, though particularly htted to the tordcliers. See tlie Jesuits 
Fasse-par-tout in 1607. 

^ A mass well rung is half sat'd.] In the same sense we say, A beard 
well lathered is half shared. 

s Mocking of God and not prayers.^ Perhaps Rabelais, who under- 
stood High Dutch, had the German proverb in view “ Gotts gespat, und 
nicht gotts gebet,’’ whic|||howcver, soj^iids better in that tongue, be- 
cause of the allusion f^oaPfespat, mocking, to gebet, pra}<iiig. 
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the afflicted, helps the needy, and keeps the close of the 
abbey. Nay, said the monk, I do a great deal more than 
that ; for, whilst we are despatching our matins and anni- 
versaries in the nuire, I make withal some cross-bow strings, 
polish glass-bottles and bolts ; 1 twist lines and weave purse 
nets,'* wherein to catch coneys. I am never idle. But now, 
hither come, some drink, some drink here ! firing the fruit. 
These chesnuts are of the wood of Estrox,’ and witli good 
new wine are able to make you a fine cracker and composer 
of bum-sonnets.® You are not as yet, it seems, wcll-mois- 
ft»ned ill this house with the sweet wine and must. By G — , 
1 drink to all men freely, and at all fords like a proctor, or 
promoter’s horse.'*’ Friar John, said Gymnast, take away 
the snot that hangs at your nose. Ila, ha, said the monk, 
am not I in danger of drowning, seeing 1 am in water even 
to the nose ? No, no, Uuarc r Uuia, though some water 
come out from thence, tliere never g/>cs in any ; for it is 

® Weave purse nctSj Facilo aliquid opens : ut semper te dia- 

bolus inveiuat occupatuiii ^vel lisccllain trxc jimco : vei canistruni 

leutis plecte viniiiiibus Apum fabrica alveaiia Texantur et Ima 

capicndis piscibus, says St. Jerome to the monk Kusticus, m tiic 
canon nunqiiam, The abuhc of this canon >vas to such a pitch 
at the time of the Concordat, that the monks and abbots, wlicu their 
repasts, &c. were over, hardly minded aiiyllnng else but these triiles, 
and whistling to canary birds and linnets. (See Brantome Ulus. Men.) 
Friar John, a downright rake, used to busy himself in these matters, 
during tlie time of divine service, and when he was at church at his 
prayers. 

^ A certain tract in Lower Poitou, abounding with all man- 

ner of good fruit. 

^ Bum souncts.l Fnrls, pets. 

^ Proctor* s- horse. \ 1 must refer the reader to M. le Buchat, being 

])ressed to get done. 

Never yofs in anij.'\ He never drinks any watci. Friar John’s 
thought answers to tlie “ vino sulTocatus nquam in nullam corporis par- 
tem admiltit,” in Bebelius’s facetious Talcs, 1. 3. It has bc4F»i made into 
a song ill a French play, where a tuii-bellied toper is made to say thus : 
** Le JUS de la treille 
' Dans line bo|iteille 
Court trop de danger, &c.” 

Anglich 

The juice of the grape 
May make its escape. 

If you in a bottle do lodge it : 

But It’s safe let me (||Lye, 

When slowed iii m^j^PIlly ; 

Nought but w'atcr comes oUi of that budget. 
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well antidojipd with pot-proof armour, and sirrup of the 
vine-leaf. 

O my friend, he that hath winter-boots made of such 
leather may boldly fish for oysters, for they will never take 
water. What is the cause, said Gargantua, that Friar John 
iiath such a fair nose ? “ Because, said Grangousicr, that God 
would have it so,^'*^ who frameth us in such form, and for 
such end, as is most agreeable with his divine will, even as 
a potter fashioneth his vessels. Because, said Foiiocrates, 
he came with the first to the fair of noses, and therefore 
made choice of the fairest and the greatest. Pish, said ffic 
monk, tliat is not the reason of it, but, according to the true 
inonastical philosophy, it is because my nurse l?ad soft teats,^** 
by virtue •\vhcrcof, whilst she gave me suck, my nose did 
sink in as in so much butter. The hard breasts of nurses 
make children sliort-nosed. But hey, gay, Ad formam nasi 
cognoscitur ad te Ipvavi.^^ 1 never eat any confcctis-ins, 
page, W'hilst 1 am at thc*bibbery. Item, bring me rather 
some toasts. 


CIIAPTEll XLI. 

How the monk made Gargantua sleeps and of his hours and 
breviaries. 

SrrpiiR being ended, they consulted of the business in 
hand, and concluded that about midnight they should fall 
unawares upon the enemy, to know what manner of watch 
and ward they kept, and that in the mean while they should 
take a little rest, the Setter to refresh themselves. But 

Such a fair nose.] Rabulais bringing in this question towards the 
end of the repast, has a view to an ancient way ot speaking of those 
who, being quite unemployed, or out of discourse, look at people’s 
noses as they pass by, to see wliosc* snout is handsomest. 

Beedftse that God would hu^e it so.] An answer like that of Xaii- 
thiis to Ills gardener in Ai^sop’s life. 

Soft teats.] Bouchel in his 24th Seree (which I take to mean his 
Evenings' Conferences, for 1 never dsaw theiook) says that Friar John's 
answer is not altogether a joke, for that famous surgeon, Ambrose Par- 
aeus, has maintained, that the hardness of a nurse's breast may make a 
child have a flat nose. 

Ad te levavi,] Bruscambille has repeated it in his prologue on 
large noses. And from thence a pleasant she sinner, being deceived, 
cried out. “ nase, me dqcepisti no^e, thou hast deceived me. (She 
would novel judge cock by his comb any more.) 
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Ourgantua could not sleep l»y any means, on which side 
*^oevcr he turned himself. Whereu])on the monk said to 
, him, I never sleep soundly but when I am at sermon or 
prayers, hot us therefore begin, you and I, the seven peni- 
tential psalms, to try whether you shall not quickly fall 
asleep. The conceit pleased Gargantua very well, and, be- 
ginning the first of these i)salms, as soon as they came to 
the words, IJcati (piorum, they fell asleep both the one and 
the other. Ihit the monk, for his being formerly accus- 
tomed to the hour of claustral matins,^ failed not to awake 
a^^iittlc before midnight, and being up himself, awaked 
all the rest, in singing aloud, and with a full clear voice, 
the song. 

Awake, O Reiman, II o. awake ! 

Awake, O Reiman, IIo !' 

Oel lip, you no more sleep must take* 

Get up, for we must go. 

Wlien they were all roused and up, hc:'said, My Masters, it 
is a usual saying, that wc begin matins with coughing, and 
supper with drinking. liCt us now, in doing clean con- 
trarily, begin our matins with drinking, and at night before 
supper we sliall cough as hard as avc can. What, said Gar- 
gantua, to drink so soon after sleep ? This is not to live 
according to the diet and prescript rule of the physicians, 
for you ought first to scour and cleanse your stomach of all 
its superfluities and excrements, O well physicked, said 
the monk ; a hundred devils leap into my body, if there be 
not more old drunkards than old physicians ! I have made 
this paction and covenant with my appetite, that it always 
licth down, and goes to bed with myself, for to that I every 
day give very good order, then the next morning it also 
riseth vrith me, and gels up when I am awake. Mind you 
your charges, gentlemen, or tend your cures* as much as 

L Tothe hour of vJaustral mQUns.'\ 1 1 is an observation of Sir Edwin 
Sandys^that if the Pope should take a fancy to arm all the monks of his 
empire, and make them turn soldiers, there would be no resisting such 
men, who have been so long accustomed to obey orders, to live upon a 
little, to rise early, and to sleep upon hard stones or bare boards. (I 
translate M. le Duchat’s words, not having Sir Edwin’s book by me ) 

* Tend your cures, (Jargantua had said to Friar John, that he 
ought first to scour (ecurer) his stomach, &c. The friar therefore an- 
swers in terms borrowed from falconry, wherein the word cures means 
the hawk’s ex''reiuent8. 
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you will. I*wlll get me to my drawer, in terms of falconry, 
my tiring. What drawer or tiring do yon mean, said Gar- 
gantua ? My breviary, said the monk, for just as the fal- 
coners, before they feed tlicir hawks, do make them draw at 
u hen’s leg, to purge their brains of phlegm, and sharpen 
them to a good appetite, so, by taking this merry little bre- 
viary in the morning, I scour all my lungs, and am presently 
ready to drink. 

After what manner, said Gargantua, do you say these fair 
hours and prayers of yours ? After the manner of Whig- 
field,^^ said the monk, by three psalms, and three lessons,^ 'or 
nothing at all, he that will. I never tic myself to hours, 
prayers, and sacraments: for they are made •for the man, 
and not th*c man for them. Therefore is it, that I make my 
prayers in fashion of stirrup-leathers ; I shorten or lengthen 
tliem when I think good. Brevis oratio j)cnetrat ccelos et 
longa potatio evacnat sevphos. Where is that written ? 
Hy my faith, saith Ponocrates, I cannot tell, my pillicock, 
but thou art more worth than gold. Therein, said the monk, 
1 am like you : but, vciiite, apotemus.*'^ Then made they 
ready store of carbonadoes, or rashers on the coals, and 
good fat soups, or brewis with sippets ; and the monk drank 
what he pleased. Some kept him com])any, and the rest 
did forbear, for their stomachs were not as yet opened. 

^ After the manner of Whipfivld,] secundum usnm Fccan, Fc- 

can IS an abbey of regular canons, and was allowed the privilege of the 
II ante- Justice (see Colgravc) by llichard III. Duke of Normandy, who 
likewise obtained from the P<^e (John XV JI.) that the said riligioiis 
should be exempt from the Archbishop of Ituuen’s jurisdiction, and 
might lake cogiuzance of all cases relating to their own men even in 
spirituals. (See Du Chesne.) What had turned into a proverb the recital 
of the prayers (licures) pfFccan, was an extreme relaxation of the rule, 
and remissness of discipline among the religious of that abbey, who ex- 
tended thRr privileges even to ^ total, or at least partial omission of 
their prayers. 

* Ukree Psalms and three lessons.'^ Cavalier like. So the Draper in 
Patelin. 

“ II cst avocat potatif, 

A trois lecons et a trois psranmes.** 

,^This way of speaking is borrowed from the breviary (mass or service 
hooks) where the ollicc is fixed to more or fewer Psalms and lessons, 
according as the day is more or less solemn. 

^ f'emtetapotemua,'^ The monk al^idcs to the vemte adoremua of his 
breviary. 
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Afterwards every man began to arm and befit himself for 
the field. And they armed the monk against his will ; for 
he desired no other armour for back and breast, but his 
frock, nor any other weapon in his hand, but the staff of the 
cross. Yet at their pleasure was he completely armed cap- 
a-pie, and mounted upon one of the best horses in the king- 
dom,® witli a good slashing shable by his side, together with 
Gargantua, Ponoerates, Gymnast, Eudemon, and five and 
twenty more of the most resolute and adventurous of Gran- 
gousier’s house, all armed at proof with their lances in their 
hands, mounted like St. George, and every one of them 
having a har<piebusicr behind him. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

How the monk encouraged his felloia-champions, and how he 

hanged, upon a tree. 

Thus went out those valiant charppions on their adventure, 
in full resolution to know what enterprise they should un- 
dertake, and what to take heed of, and look well to, in the 
day of the great and horrible battle. And the monk en- 
couraged them, saying. My children, do not fear nor doubt, 1 
will conduct you safely. God and Sanct Benedict be with 
us! If I had strength answerable to my courage, by’s 
death, I would ]ilumc them for you like ducks. ^ I fear 
nothing but the great ordnance ; yet I know of a charm by 
way of prayer, which the sub-sexton of our abbey taught 
me, that will preserve a man from the violence of guns, and 
all manner of fire-weapons and engines ; but it will do me 
no good, because 1 do not believe it. Nevertheless, 1 hope 
my staff of the cross shall this day play devilish pranks 
amongst them. By G — , 'whoever of our party shall offer 

® f/jjon one of tlw best horses in the Jcingdom.l Sus miy In n coursicr 
du liotaume, M. le Duchat 'wiii have it that Rabelais here means a 
Ncapol^an horse, and that he speaks after the way of the Italians, who, 
by the bare word kingdom commonly understand, and would have 
utliers also understand the kingdom of Naples. Like our Irishmen, 
x»ho when they mean such a one is Uieir countryman, instead of saying 
he is Irish, or of Ireland, they say he is of the kingdom. Is such a one 
of tlie kingdom ? 1 ha\c often hcaid them say so myself to one another. 

‘ Like ducks,} The contrary way against the gram, as they pluck 
ducks. 
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to play the duck,- and shrink when blows arc a dealingf, I 
give myself to the devil, if I do not make a monk of him in 
my stead, and hamper him within my frock, which is a sove- 
reign cure against cowardice. Did you never hear of my Lord 
Mcurlcs's** greyhound, which was not worth a straw in the 
fi(dds ? He put a frock about his neck : by the body of 
(i — , there was neither hare nor fox that could csca])c him, 
and, which is more, he lined all the bitches in the country, 
tliough before that he was feeble-rcined, and dc frigidis et 
malohciatis.* 

The monk uttering these words in cholcr, as he pa 85 i»d 
under a walnut-tree, in his way towards the causey, he 
broached the vizor of his helmet on the stuijip of a great 
brancli of^he said tree. Nevertheless, ho set his spurs so 
{ii'i’cely to the horse, who was full of metal, and quick on 
the spur, that he bounded forwards, and the monk, going 
about to ungrapple his vizor, let go his hold of the bridle, 
and so hanged by hfs hand upon the bough, whilst his horse 
stole away from under him. By this means was the monk 
l(‘ft, hanging on the walnut-tree, and crying for help, murder, 
murder, swearing also that he was betrayed. Eudemon 
perceived him first, and calling Gargantua said. Sir, come 
and sec Absalom hanging. Gargantua being come, consi- 
dcTcd the countenance of the monk, and in what posture he 
lianged; wherefore he said to Eudemon, You were mis- 
taken in comparing him to Absalom ; for Absalom hung by 
his hair, but this shaveling monk hangeth by the cars. Help 
me, said the monk, in the devil’s name, is this a time for 
you to prate? You seem to me to be like the decretalist 
])reachers,’’ who say, that whosoever shall see his neighbour 

* Play the diickj\ i.e. dip do^m the head, as ducks dive in the water, 
when they arc in fear. • 

^ Meurys ] An ancient and honourable family at Montpelier, where 
they still enjoy eminent posts both civil and military. 

^ Ex JnyuliSy ^r.] Frigid et malejiciat is properly said of a man that 
IS impotent, either by nature or by some witchery, such as fying the 
codpiece point, which see explained elsewhere. 

® You seem to me to he like the decretalist preachers ] This answers 
to that of St. Austin, in reference to one who, rather than strive to shake 
off his sms, is puzzling his brains about how it should possibly be, that 
original sin could descend from his parents to him. The Jocoseha of 
M dander, tom. 1. n. 520. ** Quomodo aut qua ratione fiat, ut pcccatum 
et mors ab Adamo in omnes hominesidimanet atque dcrjvetur, difficile 
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in the danger of tlcath, ought, upon pain of trisulk® excom- 
munication, ratlicr choose to admonish him to make his con- 
fession to a juiest, and put his conscience in the state of 
])eace, than otherwise to help and relieve him. 

And therefore when J shall sec them fallen into a river, 
and ready to be drowned, 1 shall make them a fair long 
sermon, de contemptu mundi, et fuga seculi ; and when they 
are stark dead, sliall then go to their aid and succour in 
tishing after them, lie quiet, said Gymnast, and stir not, 
my minion. I am now coming to unhang thee, and to set 
tV/*e at freedom, for thou art a j)retly little gentle monachus. 
MonaChus in elaustro non valet ova duo ; si'd quando est 
extra bene videt triginta. I have seen above five hundred 
hanged,’ but I never saw any have a better countenanc(‘ in 
his dangling and pendilatory swagging. Truly, if I had so 
good a one, 1 would willingly hang thus all my lifetime. 
What, said tin; monk, luive you almost done preaching ? 
Help me, in the name of God, seeing you will not in the 
name of the other spirit,** or, by the habit wdiich I wear, joii 
shall repent it, tempore ct loco pradibatis.*' 

Then Gymnast alighted from his horse, and, climbing uj) 
the walnut-tree, lifted up the monk with one hand by the 
gussets of his armoui* under the arm-juts, and with the other 
undid his vizor from the stump of the broken branch, which 
done, he let him fall to the ground and himself after. As 
soon as the monk was down, he j)ut off all his armour,^® and 
copnilu est, iiequo nd salutem nocessarinm. Quamobrem Augiislini 
^^■lllelltiaIn salularcin esse piito, qui scribit. quciiique iio.slnlm poims 
debore stiidere. qua ratione ab hac labc et *ioxa ongiuali oxiniatur, qiiam 
lit veht cunohi' iiiquiroro quoiiiodo in cam cccidcnt. Et iiarran! quen- 
dain semel in putcuiii cecidcsse, qui cum ejuhirotct coiiqucreretur, .su- 
porvciiienti cuidam ct solicUc* inquircnti, quonicdo illiic csset prscipita- 
lus, respondit. Quomodo hue cccidcnm, quajrerc dcsiniii! ; illud 
qusBSO to seduld cures ut me hiiic extrahas 1). Mart. J. Cor. 15. p. lit), 

® Tnsulk.^ Thrce-pointcd, like JupUcr’s thunder. “ 

• I have sren abuvt\fivc hundred hanged.~\ Gymnast speaks here lils.e 
the graijfd prevot of Paris, or of the army. 

^ The other spirit.} Thi.s is, the devil, in Mhost; name he had at first 
cried out for help. This is the reverse of Virgil’s “ Flecterc si ncquco 
siiperos, acheronta movebo.” 

^ Tempore et loco j}ra‘libatis.} Rabelais’s motto, says the author of 
the judgment upon Jtabclais, We might have believed him, had he 
brought any proof of it. 

lie put qjf all hut armour. ] Lik** David, when he went against Goliah. 
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threw away one piece after another about the field, and, 
taking to him again his staff of the cross, remounted up to 
his horse, which Eudemon had caught in his running away. 
Then Avciit they on merrily, riding along on the high way. 

CHAPTER XLTTL 

How the sroufs and fore-party of Picrovhole were met with 
by Cargantmi, and kow the monk slew C 'aptain Draw-forth, 
and then was taken prisoner by his enemies. 

PiciioriJOLE, at the relation of those who had escaped 
out of the liroil and defeat, wherein Tripet' was untripeS, 
grew very angry that the devils should have so run upon 
his men, and held all that night a counsel of ^ar, at which 
Rash calf And Touchcfanect* concluded his power to be such, 
that he was able to defeat all the devils of hell, if they should 
com(‘ to jostle with his forces. This ITcrocholc did not fully 
believe, though he d#)ubted not much of it. Therefore sent 
he under the command ahd conduct of the Count Draw- 
forth,*’ for discovering of the country, the number of sixteen 
horsemen, all well mounted upon light horses^for skirmish, 
and thoroughly besprinkled with holy water and every 

^Tripct.'] Lorsfjne Tnpet frut cfttripe. Captain Tripet, of whom before, 
in chap. 35, it is is said, that Gymnast made him disembogue his soul 
arnidhl the soups and broths which came out of him through his guts. 

Ruhhcalf and Touckefauctl,^ Ilasliveau may be taken for Rash- 
calf well enough, I confess ; but strictly it means a sort of grapes, so 
called, because it comes in haste, i, e. it issooner ripe than other grapes, 
and as C. Stephens, in his Prxdium Rusticum observes, denotes a rash 
man, who is too hasty either* to give or take counsel. Touquediilon, 
I own, may likewise be made to mean Touchefaucct ; but ilia a word 
properly of Languedoc, where they call a Touquediilon a bully, (jui 
touche dc loin, wlio touches at a distance, but whose heart fails him 
when he comes to a close engagement. The artillery strikes de loin, at 
a dislanc^ and therefore we sec in chap. ‘20, Touquediilon was set over 
that of Pierocholc. 

^ Drauforth ] Tiravant. A partizan, whose business was tircr avant, 
to advance before, to get intolhgence, and discover the enemy and tlie 
country round about. 

* Thoroughly be&prinklcd with holy water.'] Tlicrc is nothing in all 
this that is not applicable to the ancient Burgundian men-at-arms. The 
people of the tw'O Burgundies were, and still are (those of the Upper 
Burgundy especially,) extremely superstitious, and the Bandoleer of 
those men-at-arms, wnth the Burgundy cross on them, was very like 
that part of a priest’s habiliment caU|^d a stole. 
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one for tlieir field-mark or cognizance had the sign of a star^ 
in his scarf, to serve at all adventures, in casc^ they sliould 
happen to encounter with devils ; that by the virtue, as 
well of that Gregorian water,® as of the stars wliich they 
wore, they might make them disappear and vanish."^ 

In this cc^uipage they made an excursion upon the coun- 
try, till they came near to the Vauguyon, which is the valley 
of Guyon, and to the Hospital, but could never find any body 
to speak unto ; whereupon they returned a little back, and 
took occasion to pass above the aforesaid hospital, to try 
what intelligence they could come by in those parts. In 
which resolution riding on, and by chance in a pastoral 
lodge, or shepherd’s cottage near to Coudray, hitting upon 
the six pilgrims, they carried them way-bound and. manacled, 
as if they had been spies, for all the exclamations, adjura- 
rations, and requests that they could make. Being come 
down from thence towards Seville, they were heard by Gar- 
gantua, who said then unto tJiose.that A^crc with him, (Com- 
rades and fellow soldiers, we have here met with an en- 
counter, and they are ton times in number more than we. 
Shall wo chafge them or no ? What a devil, said the monk, 
shall we do else ? Do you esteem men by their number, 
rather than by their valour and jirowess ? With this he 

A «/or.] Read a stole not a star ; Une esiole, Rabelais says, not 
vne ctoih, — [iV.R. — The passage is not correctly understood by either 
the translator or commentator.] 

® Grefforian water, j Gregory 1. was not the introducer of the lioly 
water, but he was a strong recommendcr of ii, insomuch that 'the very 
husbands who had conversed with their ^ives, or as the play says, had 
carnalitcred with them, were not to enter the church till they had 
washed llicmsclves with that water, 33, v. 4, c. Rabelais docs not spell 
it Gregoricnc, but Gringoriane, which is a corruption of Gregoriene, 
as Brinborion comes from Breviarium, corruptly, and indeed contemp- 
tuously used for the Romish psalter. ' 

’ Disappear and vanish. 

Les diables fuit ct adverstTires, 

^ £t chassc fantasmes contraires,” 

It drives away both carnal foes and devils, 

And guards from spnghts and all coiitraricnt evils, 

Says, in Peter Grosnet’s collection, an ancient rhyme, speaking of the 
marvellous effects of holy water. Picrochole’a people imagined they 
should, by virtue of this blessed water, put to flight every mother’s son 
of the Gargantuists, wdiom they took for real devils from 'the time they 
beheld Gymnast’s wonderful feats of activity, he having likewise told 
them he was devil, though a po6r one. 
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cried out. Charge, devils, (;harge ! Which when the enemies 
heard, they thought certainly that they had been very devils, 
and therefore even then began all of them to run away as 
hard as they could drive, Draw-forth only excepted, who 
immediately settled his lance on its rest, and therewith hit 
the monk with all his force on the very middle of his breast, 
but, coming against his horrific Jrock, the point of the iron, 
being with the blow either broke off or blunted, it was in 
matter of execution, as if you had struck against an anvil 
with a little wax-candle. 

Then did the monk, with his staff of the cross, give him 
such a sturdy thump and whirret betwixt his neck and 
shoulders, upon the acromion bone, that he made him lose 
both sense and motion, and fall down stone dead at his 
horse’s feet : and, seeing the sign of the star which he wore 
scarfwisc, he said unto Gargantua, These men are but priests, 
which is but the beginning of a monk; by St. John, I am a 
perfect monk, I will kill thcpi to you like flies. Then ran 
he after them at a swift and full gallop, till he overtook the 
rear, and felled them down like tree-leaves,* striking athwart 
and along and every way. Gymnast presently asked Gar- 
gantua if they should pursue them? To whom Gargantua 
answered. By no means; for, according to right military 
discipline, you must never drive your enemy unto despair, 
for that such a strait doth multiply his force, and increase 
his courage, which was before broken and cast down ; neither 
is there any better help, or outgate of relief for men that 
are amazed, out of heart, toiled, and spent, than to hope for 
no favour at all. How maify victories have been taken out 
of the hands of the victors by the vanquished, w^hen they 
would T\Qt rest satisfied with reason, but attempt to put all 
to the sword, and tot^ly to destroy their enemies, without 
leaving so much as one to carry home news of the defeat of 
his fellow?. Open, therefore^ unto your enemies all the 
gates and ways, and make to them a bridge of silver rather 

* Like treeleaves*] Bead, like rye, eeille in French, an old word for 
segic, and both from the Latin seOale. Sir T. U. mistook this seilic 
fur feuille. Rye, says M. le Ducliat, is cut in the beginning of the har- 
vest, and doubtless, as the Germans mow it, so there are, or at least 
were, in France, provinces where they mowed it likewise. This makes 
Rabelais say, that Friar John felled down, like rye, such of the enemy 
as came f ‘»t to hand. 
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than fail, that you may he rid of them. Yea, but, said 
Gymnast, they have the monk. Have they the monk ? said 
Gargantua. Upon mine honour then it will prove to their 
cost. lJut to })revcnt all dangers, let us not yet retreat, but 
halt here (juicily, as in an ambush ; for I think 1 do already 
understanci the policy and judgment of our enemies. They 
are truly more directed by chance and mere fortune, than 
by good advice and counsel. In tlic mean while, whilst 
these made a stop under the walnut-trees, the monk pursued 
on the chase, charging all he overtook, and giving quarter 
to none, until he met with a trooper, who carried behind 
him one of the poor pilgrims, and there would have rifled 
him. Tho^ pilgrim, in hope of relief at the sight of the 
monk, cried out, Ha, my Tiord Prior,® my good friend, my 
Lord Prior, save me, I beseech you, save me ! Which 
words being heard by those that rode in the van, they in- 
stantly faced about, and seeing there was nobody but the 
monk that made this great havoo and slaughter among them, 
they loaded him with blows as thick as they use to do an 
ass with wood.*® But of all this he f(dt nothing, especially 
wlicii they struck upon his frock, his skin was so hard. 
Then they committed him to two of the marshal’s men to 
keep, and, looking about, saw nobody coming against them, 
whereupon they thought that Gargantua and his party were 
fled. Then was it that they rode as hard as they could to- 
wards the walnut-trees to meet with them, and left the mcmk 
there all alone, with his two foresaid men to guard him, 
Gargantua heard the noise and neighing of the horses, and 
said to his men. Comrades, T hear the track and beating of 
the enemy’s horse-feet, and withal perceive that some of 
them come in a troop and full body against us. Leif us rally 
and close here, then set forward in order, and by this means 
we shall be able to receive their charge, to their loss and 
our honour. 

My Lord Prior.'] As yet Friar John was no more than the Prior 
of Sermaisc. See notes on chap. 27. 

1*’ An ass ivith wood.] Back and belly ; for such is the loading of an 
as.s carrying wood to market. He seems to he covered all over with it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

How the monk rid himself of his keepers^ and how Picrochole's 
Forlorn Hope was defeated. 

The monk, seeing them break off thus without order, con- 
jectured that they were to set upon Gargantua and those 
that were with him, and was wonderfully grieved that he 
could not succour them. Then considered he the counte- 
nance of the two keepers in whose custody he was, who 
would have willingly run after the troops to get some booty 
and plunder, and were always looking towards the vallc}-* 
unto which they were going. Fartlier, he syllogized, saying. 
These men are but badly skilled in matters of wur, for they 
have not required my j)arole, neither have they taken my 
sword from me. Suddenly hereupon he drew his brack- 
mard or horseman’s sword, wherewith he gave the keeper 
which held him on the right side, such a sound slash, that 
he cut clean through the jugular veins, and the sphagitid or 
transparent arteries of the neck, with the forc-i)art of the 
throat called the gargareon, even unto the two adenes, which 
arc throat-kernels ; and, redoubling the blow, he opened the 
spinal marrow betwixt the second and third vertebrae There 
fell down that keeper stark dead to the ground. Then the 
monk, reigning his horse to the left, ran upon the other, 
who, seeing his fellow' dead, and the monk to have the ad- 
vantage of him, cried with a loud voice, Ha, my Iiord Prior, 
quarter,, I yield, my Lord Prior, quarter, quarter, my good 
friend, my Lord Prior. And the monk cried likewise. My 
Lord Posterior, my frientf, my Lord Posterior, you shall 
have it upon your postcriorums. Ha, said the keeper, my 
Lord Prior, my minion, my gentle Lord Prior, 1 pray God 
make you an Abbot. • ]iy the habit, said the monk, Avhich 
1 wear, I will here make you a Cardinal. What! do you 
use to pay ransoms to religiws men You shall therefore 
have by and by a red hat of my giving.^ And the hdlow 

' A red hat of my yiving.]^ That is, I will cui off your head, and so give 
you a red hat. Thus a “ cardinal en greve,*' (the place of execution 
at Paris) is provcrvially said of a criminal that is beheaded, and upon 
this Avretched proverb turns the sting of James Spifamo’s epitaph. 
Mcnot, wlio preached at the beginning of the sixteenili century, once 
said, towards the close of a sermon of his, in the passion week, that 
though there Avere preachers who dursUcarry truth Avilh them into the 

^2 
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cried, Ha, my Lord Prior, my Lord Prior, my Lord Abbot 
that shall be, my Lord Cardinal, my Lord all ! - Ha, ha, hes, 
no my Lord Prior, my pfood little I^ord the Prior, I yield, 
render and deliver myself up to you. And I deliver thee, 
said the monk, to all the devils in hell. Then at one stroke 
he cut off his head, cutting his sedp upon the temple-bones, 
and lifting up in the upper part of the skull the two triangulary 
bones called sincipital, or the two bones bregmatis, together 
with the sagittal commissure or dart-like seam which dis- 
tinguisheth the right side of the head from the left, as also 
a great part of the coronal or fore-head bone, by which ter- 
rible blow likewise he cut the two meninges or films wliich 
enwrap the; brain, and made a deep wound in the brain’s 
two posterior ventricles, and the cranium or skull abode 
hanging upon his shoulders by the skin of the pericranium 
behind, in form of a doctor’s bonnet, black without and red 
within. Thus fell he down also to the ground stark dead. 

And presently the monk ga\;e his** horse the spur, and 
kept the way that the enemy held, who had met with Gar- 
gantua and his companions in the broad highway, and were 
so diminished of their number, for the enormous slaughter 
that Gargantua had made with his great tree amongst them, 
as also Gymnast, Ponocrates, Eudemon, and the rest, that 
they began to retreat disorderly and in great haste, as men 
altogether affrighted and troubled in both sense and under- 
standing ; and, as if they had seen the very proper si)ecies and 
form of death before their eyes ; or rather, as when you see 
an ass with a brizze or gad-bee under his tail, or fly that 
stings him, run hither and thitheV without keeping any path 
or way, throwing down his load to the ground, breaking his 
bridle and reins, and taking no breath nor rest, and no man 
can tell what ails him, for they see not any thing touch him. 
So ffed these people destitute of wit, without knowing any 
cause of flying, only pursued tby a panic terror, which in 
theis minds they had conceived. The monk, perceiving that 
their whole intent was to bptake themselves to their heels, 
alighted from his horse, and got upon a big large rock, 
which was in the way, and with his great brackmard sword 

pulpit, they were threatened to be made cardinals without going to 
Rome, &c., and the authors of die Oathulicon d’Espagne, long after that 
preacher, made use of the sam<; expression in two places of that satire. 
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laid sucli loa(^ upon those runaways, and with main strength 
fetching a compass with his arm without feigning or sparing, 
slew and overthrew so many, that his sword broke in two 
pieces. Then thought he -within himself that he had slain 
and killed sufficiently, and that the rest should escape to 
carry news. Therefore, he took up a battle-axe of those 
that lay there dead, and got upon the rock again, passing 
his time to sec the enemy thus flying, and to tumble himself 
amongst the dead bodies, only that he suffered none to 
carry pike, sword, lance, nor gun u ith him, and those who 
carried the pilgrims bound he made to alight, and gave"^ 
their horses unto the said julgrims, keoi>ing them there with 
liim under the liedge, and also Touchfaucet, wlTo was then 
his prisoner. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

IIow the Monk carried along with him the Pilgrims^ and of the 
good words that Qrangousier gave them. 

This skirmish being ended, Gargantua retreated with his 
men, excepting the monk, and about the dawning of the day 
they came unto Grangousier, who in his bed was praying 
unto God for their safety and victory. And seeing them all 
safe and sound, he embraced them lovingly, and asked what 
was become of the monk ? Gargantua answered him, that 
without doubt the enemies had the monk. Then have they 
mischief and ill luck, said Grangousier, which was very true. 
Thcrefoifc is it a common proverb to this day, to give a man 
the monk, or as in French* luy baillcr le moyne, when they 
would express the doing unto one a mischief. Then com- 
manded he a good breakfast to be j)rovided for their refresh, 
ment. When all was ready, they called Gargantua, but he 
was so aggrieved thaf the monk was not to be heard of, that 
he wouhh neither eat nor drink. In^ the meanwhile, the 
monk comes, and from the gate of the* outer court cries out 
aloud. Fresh wine, fresh wine, Gymnast my friend ! Gym- 
nast went out and saw that it w^s Friar John, who brought 
along with him six pilgrims and Touchfaucet juisoners; 
whereupon Gargantua likewise went forth to meet him, and 
all of them made him the best welcome that possibly they 
could, and brought him before Grangousier, who asked him 
of all his adventures. The monk«told him all, botJi how ho 
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was taken, how lie rid himself of his keepers, of the slaughter 
ho had made by the way, imd how he had rescued the pil- 
grims, and brought along wdth him Captain "J'ouchfaucet. 
Then did tlif'v altogether fall to banqueting most merrily. 
In the meantime Grangousier asked the pilgrims w’hat coun- 
trymen they were, whence they came, and w^hither they 
went ? Sw^eer-to-go in the name of the rest answ^cred, My 
sovereign lord, 1 am of Saint Genou in lierry, this man is of 
Palau, this other is of Onzay, this of Argy, this of St. Naza- 
rand, and this man of Villebrenin. We come from St. 
Sebastian near Nantes,* and arc now returning, as we best 
may* by easy journeys. Yea, but said Grangousier, what went 
you to do at Saint Sebastian ? We wont, said Sweer-to-go, 
to offer up unto that Sanct our vow^s/against the plague. Ah, 
poor men, said Grangousier, do you think that the plague 
comes from St. Sebastian? Yes, truly, answered Sweer-to- 
go, our preachers tell us so indeed. Put is it so, said Oran- 
gousier, do the false prophets teach you such abuses.® Do 
they thus blaspheme the Sancts and holy men of God, as to 
make them like unto the devils, who do nothing but h\irt 
unto mankind, — as Ilomcr writeth, that the plague was sent 
into the camp of the Greeks by Apollo, and as the poets 
feign a great rabble of Veyoves and mischievous gods. ' So 
did a certain Cafard or dissembling religionary ]ireach at 
Sinay, that Saint Antony sent the fire into men’s legs, that 
St. Eutropius made men hydropic,® St. Gildas, fools, and 
that St. Genou made them goutish. But I punished him so 
exemplarily, though he called me heretic for it, that since 

’ St. Sebastian near Nantes^ ^c.] It is at Pelipny, near Nantes, 
where the body of St. Sebastian is said to bo kept ; though Ihe posses- 
sion of it is likewise insisted upon by Home, Soissons, and Narbonne. 

* Such abuses.] Without offence to the Well-meanipg Grangousier, 
there’s no such great hurt in it as he fancies. If some p.-'ints, ■when 
they are angered, send certain distcii<pcr.s, as is believed by the Uoma- 
nists^they likewise cure them when they please. Tliis is what H. Ste- 
phens frankly confesses, in chap. 38, of his Apology for Herodotus. 

® St. Eutropius made men hydropic^ ^c.] See Agrippa, ch. r>7, De 
Fanitate Scientiarum^ and H. Stephens, chap. 38, of the Apology for 
Herodotus. “ Kideiidi sunt/* says tlie former, “ qui a nominis simili- 
tudinc et vocum confusiunc, ct per similia futilia inventa sanctis quis- 
dam morborum genera adscribunt, ut German! caducum morbum Va- 
lentino, quia hoc iiomeii (fallen) cadere sigiiificat, et Galli Eutropio 
addicaut Ilydropicos, ob consiniilcm boiium.** 
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that time no such hypocritical rogue durst set his foot williiu 
my territories. And truly I wonder that your king should 
suffer them in their sermons to publish such scandalous doc- 
trine in his dominions ; for they deserve to be chastised with 
greater severity than those who, by magical art, or any other 
device, have brought the pestilence into a country. The 
pest killeth but the bodies, but such abominable impostors 
empoison our very souls. As he s])ake these words, in 
came the monk very resolute, and asked tliem, whence are 
you, you poor wretches ? Of Saint Genou, said they. And 
how, said the monk, docs the Abbot Gulligut tlic goodr 
drinker, and the monks, Avhat cheer make they? By G — 
body, they’ll have a fling at your wives, and breast them to 
some purpciic, -whilst you are u])on your roaming rant and 
gadding pilgrimage.* Hin, hen, said Sweer-to-go, 1 am not 
afraid of mine, for he that shall see her by day will never 
break his neck to come to her in the night-time. Yea, 
marry, said the monfi, now you have hit it. Let her be as 
ugly as ever w'as 1‘roscrpina, she will once, by the Lord G — . 
be overturned, and get her skin-coat shaken, if there dwell 
any monks near to her ; for a good carj)entcr will make 
use of any kind of timber. Let me be peppered with the pox, 
if you find not all your wives with child at your return ; for 
the very shadow of the steeple of an abbey is fruitful. It 
is, said Gargantua, like tlie water of Nilus in Egypt, if you 
believe Strabo and Pliny, lib. 7, cap. 3. AVhat virtue will 
there bje, then, said the monk, in their bullets of concupis- 
cence, their habits, and th^'ir bodies ? 

* Gadding Pilgrimage, j Time was that these devout jounicyiiigs 
-were in great vogue, but ihcy iievor had so mucdi success, us when tiu* 
pilgrim undertook them with a view to have children. Toleno, in that 
epigram of Beza's, Tollcpdse cupidusTolcno prohs, is a famous example 
of this. The good man was rich, but had no children, though he jjud 
been marlfed some years. In full assurance tliat he should soon sec 
himself a father, could hi; hut make heaven his friend, he courageously 
undertakes at once a pilgrimage to Loretto, another to tlie Holy Sepul- 
chre, and a third to Mount Sinai. V- is easy to imagine how great a 
fatigue he underwent, during so long a peregrination. But how trans- 
ported was he, when, upon his return home, after a three years’ voyage, 
he found his family increased with three lovel> boys, whom he hud not 
the trouble of getting ? ('’-ertamly tlie piety of our ancestors was of 
great advantage in this respect ; and since it has insensibly grown cold. 
Mademoiselle Sevin had good reason ^o say in Fencsta;, 1. 3, “ The 
world was going to be no more, and mankind would soon be at an cud, 
for want of pilgnmagdb.’* 
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Then said Grangousicr, Go your ways poor men, in the 
name of God the Creator, to whom I pray to guide you per- 
petually, and henceforward he not so ready to imdertake 
these idle and unprofitable journeys. Look to your families, 
labour every man in his vocation, instruct your children, 
and live as the good Apostle St. Paul dirccteth you : in 
doing whereof, God, his angels and sancts, will guard and 
protect you, and no evil or plague at any time shall befal 
you. Then Gargantua led them inh) the hall to take their 
refection ; but the pilgrims did nothing but sigh, and said 
‘ to Gargantua, O how happy is that land which hath such a 
man for their lord ! We have been more edified and in- 
structed by«thc talk which he had with us, than by all the 
sermons that ever were preached in our town. This is, said 
Gargantua, that which Plato saith, lib. 5, de Republ., That 
those commonwealths arc happy, whoso rulers philosophise, 
and whose philosophers rule. Then cipised he their wallets 
to be filled with victuals, and tl>eir bottles with wine, and 
gave unto each of them a horse to ease them upon the way, 
together with some pence* to live by. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

How Grangousier did very hmdly entertain Touchfaucet his 
Pruioner. 

Touchfaucet was presented unto Grangousicr, and by him 
examined upon the enterprise and attempt of Piorochole, 
what it was he could pretend to,^ or aim at, by the rustling 
stir and tumultuary coil of this his sudden invasion. Where- 
unto he answered, that his end and i)urposc was to conquer 
all the cotmtry, if he could, for the injury done to his cake- 
bakers. It is too great an undertfiking, said Grangousicr ; 
and, as the proverb is. He that gripes too much, holds fast 
but little. The time is not now’ as formerly, to conquer the 

* Seme pence.] Quelques Carolus : some Caroluses : a Carolus, Cot- 
grave says, is a piece ot white money, worth tenpeiicc, Tour, ». c. Toiir- 
nois, or a just English penny. Carolus dc Bezanfon^ a silver coin, worth 
about nincpence sterling ; Carolus dc Flanders, another, worth about 
three shillings sterling. I apprehend our author to mean the first, 
because M. le Ducliat’s note is, Carolus, a piece of money, worth ten 
den iers, stamped with a large K and a crown over it. King Charles 
VIII. was the first that caused ^is piece to be coined, and marked with 
the first lelUr of his name in Latin, viz. Karolus, 
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kingdoms of our neighbour princes, and to build up our own 
greatness ujlbn the loss of our nearest Christian brother. 
This imitation of the ancient Herculcses, Alexanders, llan- 
nibals, Scipios, Cuesars, and other such heroes, is quite con- 
trary to the profession of tlic gospel of Christ, by which we 
are commanded to preserve, keep, rule, and govern every 
man his own country and lands, and not in a hostile manner 
to invade others ; and that which heretofore the Barbarians 
and Saracens called prowess and valour, we now call rob- 
bing, thievery, and wickedness. It would have been more 
commendable in him to have contained himself within the 
bounds of his own territories, royally governing tliem, than 
to insult and domineer in mine, pillaging and plundering 
every where like a most unmerciful enemy ; for, by ruling 
his own with discretion, he might have increased his great- 
ness, but by robbing me, he cannot escape destruction. Go 
your ways in the name of God, prosecute good enterprises, 
show your king whaf is amiss, and never counsel him with 
regard unto your own particular profit, for the public loss 
will swallow up the private benefit. As for your ransom, I 
do freely remit it to you, and will that your arms and horse 
be restored to you ; so should good neighbours do, and 
ancient friends, seeing lliis our difference is not properly 
war. As Plato, lib. 5, dc Repub. would not have it called 
war but sedition, when tlic Greeks took up arms against one 
another, and that, therefore, when such combustions should 
arise amongst them, his advice was to behave themselves in 
the managing of them ^^ith all discretion and modesty. 
Although you call it war, it is but superficial, it entereth not 
into the closet and inmost cabinet of our hearts. For neither 
of us hath been wronged in his honour, nor is there any 
question betwixt us in the main, but only how to redress, by 
the by, ^mc petty faults committed by our men, — I mean, 
both yours and ours, which,* although you knew, you ought 
to let pass ; for these quarrelsome persons deserve rather to 
be contemned than mentioned, especially seeing I offered 
^em satisfaction according to the wrong. God shall be the 
just judge of our variances, whom I beseech, by death 
rather to take me out of this life, and to permit my goods 
to perish and be destroyed before mine eyes, than that by 
me or mine he should in any sort4)c wronged. TJj.esc words 
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uttered, he called the monk, and before them all thus spoke 
unto him. Friar John, my good friend, is it )ou tliat took 
prisoner the Captain Touchfaucet here present? Sir, said 
the monk, seeing himself is here, and that he is of the years 
of discretion, I had rather you should know it by his con- 
fession than by any wordvS of mine. Then said Touchfaucet, 
My sovereign lord, it is he indeed that took me, and I do 
therefore most freely yield myself his prisoner. Have you 
put him to any ransom ? said Grangousier to the monk. 
No, said the monk, of that I take no care. How much 
I’^would you have for having taken him ? Nothing, nothing, 
said the monk, I am not swayed by that, nor do I regard it. 
Then Grangousier commanded that, in presence of Touch- 
faucet, should be delivered to the monk for taking him the 
sum of threescore and two thousand saluts,^ (in English 
money, fifteen thousand and five hundred pounds,) which 
was done, whilst they made a collation or little banquet to 
the said Touchfaucet, of whom Grangousier asked, If he 
would stay with him, or if he loved rather to return to his 
king ? Toxichfaucet ans^vered, that he was content to take 
whatever course lie would advise him to. 'I’hen, said Gran- 
go usicr, return unto your king, and God be wnth you. 

Then he gave him an excellent sword of a Vienne blade,* 
with a golden scabbard wrought with vine branch-like 
flourishes, of iair goldsmith’s work, and a collar or ncck- 

' Saluts."] Two things occur to my thoughts concerning this species 
of money, which I do not think Ilabclais here has employed prcferahl j 
to any other, without some reason. Firsj, that Friar John, having saved 
Tcmchfuucct’s life, and contented himself with only making him his 
prisoner, it was a very proper way of rewarding him with aaluts (salut 
signifying safety, preservation, safeguard, &c.) Secondly, that as this 
coin was called salute only because it had on one side the angelical salu- 
tation, represented with the word Avc, God save you, by which our 
French ancestors expressed cAecA:, at chess>play, and even cPfck-mate : 
the Ave of the saluts^ paid to Friar John, might always put him in mind 
of that gallant action of his, in giving check and mate to one of Piero- 
chole’s generals. As to tltcir value, Cotgrave says, *'s(Hut8 were an old 
French crown, worth about five shillings sterling.” 

3 Vienne blade.] At Vienne, in the lower Dauphine, arc made ex- 
cellent sword-blades, by means of certain martinets (water-mills for an 
iron forge, says Cotgrave,) these martinets (or hammers, as liowyer calls 
them,) rise and fall alternately, and with the greatest regularity pos- 
sible, by the motion of the wheels, which are turned by the stream of a 
little river called Gere. 
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chain of gold, weighing seven hundred and two thousand 
merks, (at el^ht ounces each,) garnished with precious stones 
of the finest sort, esteemed at a hundred and sixty thousand 
ducats, and ten thousand crowns more, as an honourable 
donative by way of present. After this talk Touchfaucet 
got to his horse, and Gargantua for his safety allowed him 
the guard of thirty men at arms, and six score archers® to 
attend him under the conduct of Gymnast, to bring him even 
unto the gate of the rock Clermond, if there were need. As 
soon as he was gone, the monk restored ur o Grangousier 
the Ihree-score and two thousand saluts, which he had re 
ceived, saying, Sir, it is not as yet the time for you to give 
such gifts, — stay till this war be at an end, for»none can tell 
what accidents may occur, and w’ar, begun without good 
provision of money before-hand for going through with it, 
is but as a breathing of strength, and blast that will quickly 
pass away. Coin is the sinews of war. Well then, said 
Grangousier, at the^ end 1 will content you by some honest 
recompense, as also all those who shall do me good service. 

ClIAPTEIl XLVII. 

How Grangousier sent for his legions, ami how Touchfaucet 

sleu) liashcalf and wa^i afterwards executed by tlw command 

of Picrochole, 

About this same lime those of Besse, of the Old Market, of 
St. James’ Bourg, of the Oraggage,' of raiille, of the Rivers,* 

* Thirty men-at-arms, and six-score archcr8.'\ The French noblesse 
(gentry) being grown ])lunder«rB and freebooters in the wars of the pre- 
ceding reigns, they were reduced into a body of regular troops of horse, 
under Charles VII., considliiig of fifteen hundred laiiccmeii and archers, 
the companies whereof, more or less strong, were distributed to the 
princes, and most cxpq^ieiieed captains of tlic kingdom. Each man- 
at-arms had in his train four horses, two of wliieli were for the service 
of himsrtf to ride on, and tlie t>ther two wen-, one of them a sumpter- 
horse, and the other for a servant called cCmtillier, either because he rode 
by his master's side, ( cote,) or rather, 1 should think, because Jie was 
armed with a good cutlass. There yere twice as many archers, obliged 
to have each two horses, one for himself, and the other for his baggage ; 
but two archers had no more pay than one inan-at-arms, that is, per 
day half-a-crown, value thirteen sous, six denicrs ; both the maii-at-arins 
and archer were to be gentlemen. See farther on this subject, the Lite 
of Louis XII. by Scyssel, last chap., and Fauchet, 1. 2, c. 1, of his 
“ Treatise of Warfare and Arms.*^ 

^ liraggaye.\ Truinneaii, a place called. 

* iiieera.J JiivUA,'. Another jdaee so called. 
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of the rocks of St. Pol,® of the Vaubrcton, of Pautill^, of the 
Brchemont, of Clainbridge, of Cravant, of GranSmont, of the 
town at the Badgcrholes,* of Huymes, of Segre, of Hussc, 
of St. Levant, of Panzoust, of the Coldranx, of Verron, of 
Co\daines, of Chose, of Varenes, of Bourgueil, of the Bou- 
chard Island, of the Croullay, of Narsay, of Cande, of Mont- 
sorcau,* and other bordering places, sent ambassadors unto 
Grangousicr, to tell him that they were advised of the great 
wrongs which Picrocholc had done him, and in regard of 
their ancient confederacy, offered him what assistance they 
i.ould afford, both in men, money, victuals, and ammunition, 
and other necessaries for war. The money, which by the 
joint agreemtnt of them all was sent unto him, amounted 
to six score and fourteen millions two crowns and a half of 
pure gold. The forces wherewith they did assist him, did 
consist of fifteen thousand cuirassiers,** two and thirty thou- 
sand light horsemen, fourscore and nine thousand dra- 
goons,’ and a hundred and forty thousand volunteer adven- 
turers. These had with them eleven thousand and two 
Imndrcd cannons, double cannons, long i)icccs of artil- 
lery called basilisks, and smaller sized ones, known by the 
name of spirols, besides the mortar-pieces and granadoes. 
Of pioneers they had seven and forty thousand, all victualled 
and paid for six months and four days of advance. Which 
offer Gargantua did not altogether refuse, nor wholly accept 
of; but, giving them hearty thanks, said, that he would 
compose and order the war by such a device, tha*t there 
should not he found great need tq put so many honest men 

® Rocks of St. Pol.] Parish in th<* diocese of Tours, in which there 
is a priory dependant on the abbey of St. Paul de Comeri, of the Order 
of St. Bcnet. 

* Badtjer-holcsJ] Des Bourdes. I know not j/^hy the translator calls 
this place the badger-holes ; nor why he oinils the next in Kabelais* 
list, Villaumcre. 

* Candct Montsorean^ ^c.] Cande is a borough of Touraine, and 
Montsoreau, another, very near Cande, where the Vienne enters the 
Loire. Parille, or Piirillai, is a village half a league from Chinon, just at 
the endof the Nun's bridge, (see Du Chesne's Antiquities of the Towns, 
&c., chap, of those of Chinon.) The other places mentioned here by 
Uabelais, arc of Anjou, Touraine, and the election of Chinon, for the 
most part. At Croulai, which is very near Chinon, there is a coDvent 
of Cordeliers. 

^ Cuirasster.9.] Called men-at-arms in the original. 

’ Dragoons.] Harquchusuirs. 
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to trouble in tlie managing of it ; and therefore was content 
at that time* to give order only for bringing along the le- 
gions, which he maintained in his ordinary garrison towns 
of the Devinicre, of Cliavigny, of Gravot, and of tlie Quin- 
quenais, amounting to the number of two thousand cuiras- 
siers, three score and six thousand foot soldiers, six and 
twenty thousand dragoons, attended by two hundred pieces 
of great ordnance, two and twenty thousand pioneers, and 
six thousand light horsemen, all drawn up in troops, so well 
befitted and accommodated with their commissaries, sutlers, 
farriers, harness-makers, and other such like necessary 
members in a military camp ; so fully instructed in the art 
of warfare, so perfectly knowing and following ^icir colours, 
so ready to hear and obey their captains, so nimble to run, 
so strong kt their charging, so prudent in their adventures, 
and every day so well disciplined, that they seemed rather 
to be a concert of organ -pipes, or mutual concord of the 
wheels of a clock, tlfan an infantry and cavalry, or army of 
soldiers. 

Touchfaucot immediately after his return presented him- 
self before l^icrochole, and related unto him at large all that 
he had done and seen, and at last endeavoured to persuade 
him with strong and forcible arguments to capitulate and 
make an agreement with Grangousier, whom he found to be 
the honcstest man in the world ; saying further, that it was 
neither right nor reason tlius to trouble his neighbours, of 
whom they never received any thing but good* And in 
regard of itie main point, that they should never be able to 
go through stitch with tlAt war, but to their great damage 
and mischief : for the forces of Ticrochole were not so 
considerable, but that Grangousier could easily overthrow 
them. ^ 

He had not well done speaking, when Hashcalf said out 
aloud, lOnhappy is that prin^ie, which is by such men served, 
who are so easily corrupted, as I know Touchfaucet is. For 
1 see his courage so changed, that he had willingly joined with 
our enemies to fight against us and betray us, if they would 
have received him ; but, as virtue is of all, both friends and 
foes, praised and esteemed, so is wickedness soon known 
and suspected, and although it happen the enemies do make 
use thereof for their profit, yet have they always the wicked 
and the traitors in abomination. 
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Touchfaucet, being at these words very impatient, drew 
out his sword, and therewith ran llashcalf through the body, 
a little under the nipple of his left side, whereof he died 
presently, and pulling back his sword out of his body, said 
boldly. So let him perish, that shall a faithful servant Idame. 
PicTochole incontinently grew furious, and seeing Touch- 
faucet’s new sword® and his scabbard so richly diapered 
with flourishes of most excellent workmanship, said. Did they 
give thee this weapon so feloniously therewith to kill before 
my face my so good friend llashcalf? Then immediately 
.commanded he his guard to hew him in pieces, which was 
instantly done, and that so cruelly, that the chamber was all 
dyed with l^Jood. Afterwards he appointed the corpse of 
Rashcalf to be honourably buried, and that of Touchfaucet 
to be cast over the walls into the ditch. 

The news of these excessive violences were quickly spread 
through all the army ; whereupon many began to murmur 
against Picrocholo, in so far tliat.Pin(*K])enny‘* said to him. 
My sovereign lord, I know not what the issue of this enter- 
prise will be. I sec your men much dejected, and not well 
resolved in their minds, by considering that we arc here 
very ill provided of victuals, and that our number is already 
much diminished by three or four sallies. Furthermore, 
great supplies and recruits come daily in to your enemies : 
but wc so moulder away, that, if we be once besieged, I do 
not see how we can escape a total destruction, Tush, pish, 
said Picrochole, you are like the Mclun eels, you cry before 
they come to you.^” Let them come, let them come, if 
they dare. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

How Gargantm set upon Picrochole within the rock Clermondy 
and utterly defeated the army of the said Picrochole. 
Qaroantua had the charge ^f the whole army, and his 

® New sword, TJie same which Grangousier had given him. 

5 Pinchpmny.'] In the«onginal,Ui8, Grippe-pineau, Gripe-grape, not 
gripe, or pinchpenny. The piueau, says Colgravc, is a kmd of white 
and longish grape, Mdiereof is made the viii pincau, excellent strong 
wine. M. le Duchai says, This person was, in all probability, one that 
distinguished himself at the sacking of the Abbey-close at Seville. 

Before they come to you.'\ Read, before they begin to skin you. 
Davant qu’on vous eseorche. 
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father Grangousier stayed in his castle, who, encouraging 
them with gnod words, promised great rewards unto those 
that should do any notable service. Having thus set for- 
ward, as soon as tliey had gained the pass at the ford of 
Vede, with boats and bridges speedily made, they passed 
over in a trice. Then considering the situation c J the town, 
which was on a high and advantageous place, Gargantua 
thought lit to call his council and pass that night in delibera- 
tion upon what was to be done, liut Gymnast said unto 
him, My sovereign lord, such is the nature and complexion 
of the French, that they are worth nothing but at the lirs^ 
push. Then they are more fierce than devils. But if they 
linger a little, and be wearied with delays, th^‘y v ' ^ prove 
more faint and remiss than women. My opinion is, there- 
fore, that now presently after your men have taken breath, 
and some small refection, you give order for a resolute assault, 
and that) wo storm them instantly. His advice was found 
very good, and for PHectwiting thereof he brought forth his 
army into the plain field, and placed the receives on the 
skirt or rising of a little liill. The monk took along with him 
six companies of foot, and two hundred horsemen well 
armed, and with great diligence crossed the marsh, and va- 
liantly got upon the top of the green hillock even unto the 
highway which leads to Louduii. Whilst the assault was 
thus begun, Bicrocholc’s men could not tell what was best, 
to issue out and receive the assailants, or keep within the 
town jyid not to stir. Himself in the meantime, without de- 
liberation, sallied forth in a rage with the cavalry of his 
guard, who were forthwi&i received and royally entertained 
with great cannon-shot, that fell upon them like hail from 
the high grounds, on which the artillery was planted. 
For which purpose the Gargantuists betook themselves unto 
the vajjeys, to give the ordnance leave to play and range 
with the larger scope. 

Those of the town defended themselves as well a^ they 
could, but their shot passed over without doing any 
hurt at all. Some of Picrochole’s men, that had escaped 
our artillery, set most fiercely upon our soldiers, but pre- 
vailed little ; for they were all lot in betwixt the files, and 
there knocked down to the ground, which their fellow-sol- 
diers seeing, they would have recreated, but the monk having 
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seized upon the pass, by which they were to return, they 
run away and fled' in all the disorder and confusion that 
could he imagined. 

Some would have pursued after them, and followed the 
chase, but the monk withheld them, apprehending that in 
their pxirsuit^tlie pursuers might lose their ranks, and so 
give occasion to the besieged to sally out of the town upon 
them. Then staying there some space, and none coming 
against him, he sent the Duke Plironlist, to advise Gar- 
gantua to advance towards the hill iipon the left hand, to 
■fe^liinder Picrocholc’s retreat at that gate ; which Gargantua 
did with all expedition, and sent thither four brigades under 
the conduct ^f Sebast, winch had no sooner reached the top 
of the hill, hut thc'y met Ticrochole in tlie teeth, and those 
that were with him scattered. 

Then charged they upon them stoutly, yet were they 
much endamaged by those that were uj)on the walls, who 
galled them with all manner of shot, both from the great 
ordnance, small guns, and bows. Which Gargantua per- 
ceiving, he w(‘nt with a strong party to their relief, and with 
his artillery began to thunder so terribly upon that canton 
of the wall, and so long, that all the strength within the 
town, to maintain and fill up the breach, was drawn thither. 
The monk, seeing that quarter which he kept besieged void 
of men and com])ctcnt guards, and in a manner altogether 
naked and abandoned, did most magnanimously on a sudden 
lead up his men towards the fort, and never left it till he had 
got up upon it, knowing, that such as come to the reserve 
in a conflict bring with them alwdys more fear^ and terror, 
than those that deal about them with their hands in the 
fight. 

Nevertheless he gave no alarm till /db his soldiers had 
got within the wall, except the two hundred horsemen, 
whom he left without to sccurs' his entry. Then did he 
give almost horrible shout, so did all those wdio were with 
him, and immediately thereafter, without resistance, putting 
to the edge of tlie sword the guard that was at that gate, 
they opened it to the horsemen, with whom most furiously 
they altogether ran towards the east gate, where all the 

* Morejear^ This is almost word for word taken from Thucy- 
dides, 1. 5f c. 2. , 
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burly burly was, and coming close upon them in tbe rear, 
overthrew all«their forces. 

The besieged, seeing that the Gargantuists had won the 
town u])on them, and that they were like to be secure in no 
corner of it, submitted themselves unto the mercy of the 
monk, and asked for quarter, which the monk very nobly 
granted to them, yet made them lay doivn their arms ; then, 
shutting them up within churches, gave order to seize upon 
all the staves of the crosses, and placed men at the doors to 
keep them from coming forth. Then, opening the east gate, 
he issued out to succour and assist Gargantua. But Ticro- 
chohi, thinking it had been some relief coming to him from 
the town, adventured more forwardly than befote, and was 
upon the giving of a most desperate home-charge, when 
Gargantua cried out, Ha, Friar John, my friend, Friar John, 
you are come in a good hour. Which unexpected accident 
so affrighted Picrocholc and his men, that, giving all for 
lost, they betook themselves to their heels, and fled on all 
hands. Gargantua chased them till they came near to Vau- 
gaudry, killing and slaying all the way, and then sounded 
the retreat. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

How Picrochole in his flight fell into great misfortunes, and 
what Gargantua did after the Battle. 

PicRociroLK, thus in despair, fled towards the Bouchard 
Island, ahd in the way to Riviere his horse stumbled and 
fell down, whereat he on a Sudden was so incensed, that he 
\\ith Ins sword ^vithout more ado killed him in his choler ; 
then, not finding any that would remount him, he was about 
to have taken an ass at the mill that w^as thereby ; but the 
miller* s men did so baste his bones, and so soundly bethwack 
him, thatf they made him botlj black and blue with strokes ; 
then, sltipping him of all his clothes, gave him a scurvy old 
canvas jacket wherewith to cover his; nakedness. Thus 
went this poor choleric wretch,* who passing the water at 
Port-lluaux, and relating his misadventurous disasters, was 
foretold by an old Lourpidon hag,* that his kingdom should 

^ Lourpidon hag.l Dirty nssty hag. See M. le Ducliat for the ety- 
mon of v^ord. \ 
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be restored to him at the coming of the Oocklicranes.“ What 
is become of him since we cannot certainly kill, yet was I 
told that he is now a porter at Lyons, as testy and pettish 
in humour as ever he was before, and would be always, with 
great lamentation, inquiring at all strangers of the coming of 
the Oocklicranes, expecting assuredly, accordiSg to the old 
woman’s prophecy, that at their coming he shall be re-csta- 
hlislied in his kingdom. The first thing Gargantua did afler 
his return into the town was to call the muster-roll of his 
men, which when he had done he found that there were 
‘ very few either killed or wounded, only some few foot of 
Ca])tam Tolmere’s** company, and Ponocrates, who was shot 
with a musket -ball through the doublet.^ Then he caused 
them all at and in their several posts and divisions to take a 
little refreshment, which was very plentcously provided for 
them in the best drink and victuals that could be had for 
money, and gave order to the treasurers and commissaries 
of the army, to pay for and defray 'that repast, and that 
there should be no outrage at all, nor abuse committed in 
the iown, seeing it was his own. And furthermore com- 

• At the coming of the ConlUcrmiesi.'] That is, never. Uahelais, 1. 4, 

c. 32, if he stepped back, if was sea-cockle-shclls. In the original it is 
in both ]ihiccs coequecigrucs. The shells of sea-hedgehogs arc eall(‘d 
cocqiiocignies, and, according to this last passage, M. Menage thought 
that the proverbial exjiression, hinted at in the first, was oecasioned by 
the sea-nrcliins, only turning themstdves in their shells, wulhout moving 
forward or backwards ; and he quotes Rondelet for this : but he mis- 
took lloiidelet’s words, 1. 18, Dc piseibus. “Omnibus (ecblnis) criista 
est tennis uiidique s])inis sive aeuleiSj armata quae pro pedibus sunt. 
Ingn'di e&t his in orhevolvi.” This does not mean thsit the sea-hedge- 
hogs, instead of walking, only turn in their shells, but that the prickly 
sharp points of their shells serve them for feet, and that they walk, or 
have a progressive motion by rolling. As for the word coequei igruos, 
I am of opinion, that as the ancients had tht*ir sphinxes and chinii'ras, 
wo have our eocqiiecigrues, or creatures made up of a cocjc, a cygnet, 
(young swan) and a crane (grus),*to which sometimes is added tin: 
word sea, to make tlic tiling more extraordinary, and at the same time 
more ridiculous, , 

3 Tolmcre^s.} ToX/aijpoj;, audadious, rash, one of Gargantua’s captains. 

* Through the douhlvt.] This does honour both to Gargantua and 
Poiiocraii s, it being reasonable to believe that the preceptor, who. it i*, 
plain, wa» a univcrsali.st, t. e. good at all sorts of game, as the saying ih, 
did not thus expose himself without being prompted thereto by a most 
commendable zeal to follow every where his princely pupil, whom a 
noble ardeur had hurried intd the thickest of the fight. 
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manded, that immediately after the soldiers had done with 
eatinp; and drfhking for that time sufficiently, and to their 
own hearts’ desire, a pjatherinp: should bt* beaten, for bringing 
them altogether, to be drawn upon the piazza before the 
castle, there to rec*ei\e six months’ pay completely. All 
which was done. After this, by his direction, were brought 
before him in the said place all those that remained of Ticro- 
chole’s jiarty, unto whom, in the presence of the princes, 
nobles, and officers of his court and army, he spoke as fol- 
io weth. 


(JHArTEll L. 

Gargantua s sprcch to the vanquished. * 

Otth forefathers and ancestors of all times have been of this 
nature and disjiosition, that, upon the winning of a battle, 
they have chosen rather, for a sign and memorial of their 
triumphs and victories, to erect trophies ajid monuments in 
the hearts of the vancpiished by clemency, than by architec- 
ture in the lands which they had conquered. For they did 
hold in greater estimation the lively remembrance of men, 
purchased by liberality, than llie dumb inscription of archers, 
pillars, and pyramids, subject to the injury of storms and 
tempests, and to the envy of every one. You may very well 
remember of the courtesy, which by them was used towards 
the Bretons, in the battle of St. Aubin of Cormier,^ and at 
the demolishing of Partenay. You have heard, and hearing 
admire, ^heir gentle comportment towards those at tht‘ 
barriers” of Spaniola, who had plundered, w^asted, and ran- 
sacked the maritime borders of Clone and Thalmondois. 
All this hemisphere of the world w’as filled with the praises 
and congratulations w'Jiich yourselves and your fathers made, 
when Al|j)harbal King of Canarre,“ not satisfied wdth his o^\n 

* Battle, Near Do], in BrWapno, the 2Htli of July, 1181, b<- 

tweeiitlie Due dc Bretapne, anti CJiarJes VIII. 

Spaniola.^ Head — Towards the harbariauii (not barriers) of Spain. 

Alpharhal, King of Canam'.\ Hi ch. lo, iIkto hiis been notice 
taken of tliis war, and the defeat of the CaiinariiK's : but as in several 
editions we read Ganaiiians; and that in the prol. of 1. 4, the author 
speaks of the Genoese as cheats (gannatori) and a people whose sole 
view in every thing is gain, I know not, but that under the name of 
Caiiarre, we arc to understand the city of Genoa, there being, besides, 
a wondrous agruemciit belwceu the IcnTly which Grangoiu&er is here 

s % 
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fortunes, did most furiously invade the land of Onyx, and 
with cruel jiiracies molest all the Armorick* Islands, and 
confine rcf^ions of B^itan 5 ^ Yet was he in a set naval fight ^ 
justly taken and vaiKjiiished by my father, whom Ood pre- 
serve and i)rotect. 15ut what ? Whereas other kings and 
emperors, yea those who entitle themselves catholics, would 
have dealt roughly with him, kept him a close prisoner, and 
put him to an extreme high ransom, he entreated him 
very courteously,*^ lodged him kindly with himself in his 
ow'n palace, and out of his incredible mildness and gentle 
disposition sent him back \vith a safe conduct, laden with 
gifts, laden with favours, laden with all offices of friendship. 
What fell out uj[)on it ? Being returned into his country, he 
called a parliament, where all the princes and states of his 
kingdom being assembled, he showed them the humanity 
which he had found in us, and therefore wished them to 
take such course by way of compensation therein, as that 
the whole world might be edified by the example, as well of 
their honest graciousness to us, as of our gracious honesty 
towards them. The result hereof was, that it was voted 
and decreed by an unanimous consent, that they should 
offer up entirely their lands, dominions, and kingdoms, to 
be disposed of by us according to our pleasure. 

Alpharbal in his own person presently returned with nine 
thousand and thirty-eight great ships of burden, bringing 
with him the treasures, not only of his house and royal 
lineage, but almost of all the country besides. Fc<r he em- 
barking himself to set sail with a west-north-east Avind, 
every one in hca]is did cast into the ship gold, silver, rings, 
jewels, spices, drugs, and aromatical perfumes, parrots, 
pelicans, monkeys, civet-cats, black-spotted weasels, porcu- 

said to have shown the Gannrriaiis, whom lie had subdued, and the 
clemency which the good King Louis XII. manifested ^ awards the 
Genoese in 1507, when he forced tha\ people to return to their obedience 
under him. 

^ In a set naval Jiyhi.] Instead of naval fight read only a fight. 
The word navale in some editions i.s wrong printed for navre, which 
signifies wounded, and should precede taken and vanquished. 

® He entreated htm very courteously, fire.] Several things seem here 
to agree with Louis XIL who when he became King of France, dis- 
dained 10 revenge himself on his enemies, whose caballings had before 
occasioned his being clapped pp in the strong tower of Buurges, after 
he had loffi: fixe battle of St Aubin du Cormier. 
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pines, &c. was accounted no good mother’s son, that 
did not cast in all the rare and precious things he had. 

Being safely arrived, he came to my said father, and 
would have kissed his feet. That action was found too sub- 
missively low, and therefore was not permitted, but in ex- 
change hti was most cordially embraced, lie oflered his 
presents ; they Avere not received, because they Averc too ex- 
cessive : he yielded himself voluntarily a servant and vassal, 
and Avas content his whole posterity should be liable to the 
same bondage ; this was not accepted of, because it seemed 
not equitable : he surrendered, by virtue of the decree of 
his great parliamentary council, his Avhole cc^untries and 
kingdoms to him, oficring the deed and conveyance, signed, 
scaled, and ratified by those that Avere concerned in it ; this 
was altogether refused, and the parchments cast into the fire. 
In end, this free good Avill and simple meaning ol‘ the Ca- 
narrines Avrought such tenderness in my father s heart, that 
he could not abstain from shedding tears, and Avept most 
profusely ; then, by choice Avords very congruously adapted, 
strove in Avhat he could ^o diminish the estimation of the 
good offices Avhich he had done them, saying, that any 
courtesy he had conferred upon them aaus not worth a rush, 
and Avhat faAOur soever he had shoAved them, he Avas bound 
to do it. But so much the more did Ali)harbal augment the 
repute thereof. \Vh.at was the issue? Whereas for his 
ransom in the greatest extremity of rigour, and most tyran- 
nical dealing, could not have been exacted above tAventy 
times a hundred thousand*croAvns, and his eldest sons de- 
tained as hostages, till that sum had been paid, they made 
themselves perpetual tributaries, and obliged to give us 
CAX'ry year tAvo millions of gold at four and tAventy carats 
fine. The first year we received the whole sum of two mil- 
lions ; tlfe second year of thqir OAvn accord they paid freely 
to us three and twenty hundred thousand crowns ; the Jhird 
year, six and twenty hundred ^.housaMd ; the fourth year, 
three millions, and do so increase it ahvays out of their own 
good Avill, that we shall be constrained to forbid them to 
bring us any more. This is the nature of gratitude a#d true 
thankfulness. For time, Avhich gnaAvs and diminisheth all 
things else, augments and incrqjiseth benefits; because a 
noble action of liberality, done to a man of reason, doth 
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grow continually, by his generous thinking it, and re- 
membering it. 

Being unwilling therefore any way to degenerate from the 
hereditary mildness and (demeney of my parents, I do now 
forgive you, deliver you from all fines and imprisonments. 
Fully release you, set you at liberty, and every way make 
>(>u as frank and free as (‘ver you were before. Moreover, 
at your going out of the gate, you shall have every one of 
you three months’ i)ay‘’’ to bring you home into your houses 
and families, and shall have a safe convoy of six hundred 
cuirassiers and eight thousand foot under the conduct of 
Alexander, ^es(piire of my body, that llie clubmen of the 
country may not do you any injury. God be with you! I 
am sorry from my heart that l^icrochole is not here ; for I 
would have givcui him to understiind, that this war was un- 
dertaken against my will, and without any hope to increase 
cither my goods or renown. But scciftg he is lost, and that 
no man can tell where, nor how he went away, it is my will 
that tins kingdom remain entire to his son ; who, because he 
is too }oung, he not being )ct fuU five years old, shall he 
brought up and instructed by the ancient princes, and learned 
men of the kingdom. And because a realm, thus desolate, 
may easily come to ruin, if the covetousness and avarice of 
those, who by their places are obliged to administer justice 
in it, he not curbed and restrained, 1 ordain and will have it 
so, that Ponocrales be overseer and superintendent above all 
his governors, with whatever power and authority Is requi- 
site thereto, and that he be conttnually with the child, until 
he find him able and capable to rule and govern by himself. 

Now I must tell you, that you are to understand hoAv a 
too feeble and dissolute facility in pard^ming evil-doers giveth 
them occasion to commit wickedness afterAvards more readily, 
upon this pernicious confidenci' of receiving favouf! 1 con- 
sider, that Moses, the meekest man that was in his time 
upon the earth, did severely punish the mutinous and seditious 
people of Israel. I consider likewise, that Julius Csesar, 
who was so gracious an emperor, that Cicero said of him, 
that his fortune ' had nothing more excellent than that he 

® Three months* pay.] Ai lOo sous a month, AA'hich was the pay of the 
Frciu-h infantry at that timu« See Ccnaull de inensur, &c. Edition 
ut 1517. • 

That tiis fortune^ ^c.] “ Nihil habcl nee fortuna tua majus, quam 
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could, and his virtue nothing better, than that he would al- 
ways save afld pardon every man ; he, notwithstanding all 
this, did in certain places most rigorously imiiish the authors 
of rebellion. After the example of these good men, it is my 
will and pleasure, that you deliver over unto me, before you 
dei)art hence, first, that fine fellow Marquet, who was the 
prime cause, origin, and ground-work of this war, by his 
vain pre.sumptioii and overweening : secondly, liis fellow 
cake- bakers, who were neglective in checking and repre- 
hending his idle hair-brained humour in the instant time : 
and lastly, all the counsellors, captains, officers, and do- 
mestics of ricrochole, who have been incciuliaries or fo- 
menters of the war, by provoking, praising, of counselling 
him to come out of his limits thus to trouble us. 

CHAPTER LT. 

How the victorious Hargantuisls were recompensed after the 
battle. 

When (largantua had finished his speech, the seditious men 
whom he required wer# delivered up unto him, except 
Swashbuckler, Durtaille, and Smalllrash, wlio ran aAvay six 
hours before the battle, — one of them as far as to Lainiel- 
neck at one course, another to tlie ^ alley of Virc, and the 
third even unto Ijogroine, without looking back, or taking 
breath by the way, — and two of the cake-bakers who were 
slain in^thc fight. Gargantua did them no other hurt, but 
that he appointed them to mill at the presses of his i)rintiiig- 
house, which he had newTy^ set up. Then those who died 
there he caused to be honourably buried in Blacksoille- 
valley,^ and Burn-hag-field," and gave order that the wounded 
should be dressed and had care of in his great hospital or 

ut possi.sf nec natura tua melius, quam ul veils conservarc quum plu- 
rimos,’* says Cicero to Caisar in Ris Oration for Q. Ligarius. 

' Jilack-soille valley. La valk des noirettcs. Non does indeed 
signify black ; but here noi/vWev means a plaiitalion of walnut 

or other nut-trees ; and is the same "as noisette. The common people 
of Tours, as well as tho.se of Hourges, Orleans, Pans, and elsewhere, 
often pronounce 11 for S, and S for K. True it is, that iL was more 
customary for them to do so formerly than now a-days. I’hey were 
wont to say Jerus Maria, lor Jesus Maria, and of consequence nuirettes 
fur noisettes. 

® Burn-hatj Jitld^. Camp de Bruih^vieillc. 
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nosocome. After this, considering the great prejudice done 
to the town and its inhahitants, he re-imhiirsea their charges, 
and repaired all the losses that by their confession upon 
oath could appear they had sustained ; and, for their better 
defence and security in times coming against all sudden up- 
roars and invasions, commanded a strong citadel to be built 
there with a competent garrison to maintain it. At his de- 
parture he did very gmciously thank all the soldiers of the 
brigades that had been at this overthrow, and sent them 
back to their winter-quarters in their several stations, and 
garrisons ; the dccumane legion* only exc(‘ptcd, whom in 
the field on that day he sa^v do some great ex])loit, and their 
captains alsb, whom he brought along with himself unto 
Grangousicr. 

At the sight and coming of them, the good man was so 
joyful, that it is not possible fully to describe it. He made 
them a feast the most magnificent, ph’ntiful, and delicious 
that ever was seen since the time of the King Ashucrus. At 
the taking up of the table he distributed amongst them his 
whole cupboard of plate, which weighed eight hundred tliou- 
sand and fourteen besants of gold,* in great antique vessels, 
huge pots, large basins, big tasses, cups, goblets, candle- 
sticks, comfit-boxes, and other such plate, all of pure massy 
gold besides the precious stones, enamelling, and workman- 
ship, which by sdl men’s estimation was more worth than 
the matter of the gold. Then unto every one of them out 
of his cofibrs caused he to be given the sum of twelve hun- 
dred thousand crowns ready mon:'y. And, further, he gave 
to each of them for ever and in perpetuity, unless he should 
happen to decease without heirs, such castles and neigh- 
bouring lands of his as wxre most commodious for them. 
To Ponocrates he gave the rock Olefmond ; to Gymnast, 
the Coudray; to Eudemon, Monpensier ; Rivau, to Tolmere; 
to Ithibolle, Montsaurcau ; to Acamas, Cande ; Varencs, to 
Chirdnacte ; Gravot, tp Sebaste ; Quinquenais, to Alexander; 
Ligre, to Sophronc, and so of his other places. 

^ Tkt decumane legion.] Aftrr the example of the tenth legion in 
Julius Ciesar’s army. It is manifest from Cssar’s own account of the 
Gallic wars, 1. li from Dion. n. *38, and Frontinus’s Stratag. xi. that 
that legion always performed better than any other of the same army. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

How Gargantua caused to he built for the monk the abbey of 
Tlwlane. 

There was left only the monk to provide for, whom Gar- 
gaiitua would have made Abbot of Seville, but he refused it. 
lie would have given him the Abbey of Bourgiieil, or of 
Sanct Florcnt, which was better, or both, if it jileascd him ; 
but the monk gave him a very peremptory answer, that he 
would never take upon him the charge nor government of 
monks. For how shall I be able, said he, to rule over 
others, that have not full ])Ower and command of myself ? ^ 
If you think I have done you, or may hercjifter do you 
any acceptable service, give me leave to found an abbey after 
my own mind and fancy. The motion pleased Gargantua 
very well, who thereupon ofiered him all the country of 
Thelemc by the River of Loire, till within two leagues of 
the great forest of Jrort-Huaut. The monk then requested 
Gargantua to institute his religious order contrary to all 
others. First then, said Gargantua, you must not build a 
wall about your convent, for all other abbeys arc strongly 
walled and mured about. See, said the monk, and not 
without cause,* where there is mur before, and mur behind, 

* That have not full power and command of myself J\ Carried away 
by the evil customs of the times, (lurgaiitiia was going to commit two 
very considerable fiiults in ofl'enng two rich abbies to Friar John, who 
was not of an age nor of morals regular enough to be fit tor, or deserve 
cither of them, much less both. But to excuse his not accepting liis 
prince’s oiler, the monk, wins prefers his liberty to all advantages 
whatever, represents to him, that, not knowing how to govern himself, 
he was much less able to govern others, which answers to the sense of 
the law, absurdum quippe est, ut alios regat, qui se ipsum legcre 
nescit,” quoted on lhi|^ very subject by John, bishop of Chicmsec, 
suffragan of Saltzburg, in ch. 27, n. 7, of his Onus Fcclesisc. 

^ See,^aid the monk, and not without cause,} Very true, said the 
monk, and not without cause, Ibr (speaking of abbies being always 
well walled) where there is mur (a wall) before, and mur belling* there 
is store of murmur, (murmuring.) &c. Which last is as true as the 
first ; the more shame for those thaf live in them, and are so well pro- 
vided for, as they generally are. To return to M. le Duchat ; he says, 
this drollery upon the word murmur (which in some editions, but thube 
the worst, is spelt murmure, three syllables) this jest, I say, has been 
copied by no less a man than Peter V iret, page 435, of the dialogue 
entitled Second Part of the Metamorphosis, printed in 8vo. at Geneva, 
1545. 
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Uiere is store of murmur, envy, and mutual conspiracy. 
Moreover, seeing there are certain convents i:i the world,® 
whereof the custom is, if any women come in, 1 mean chaste 
and honest women, they immediately sweep the ground 
which they have trod upon ; therefore was it ordained, that 
if any man or woman, entered into religious orders, should 
by chance come within this new abbey, all the rooms should 
be thoroughly washed and cleansed through which they had 
passed. And because in all other monasteries and nun- 
neries all is compassed, limited, and regulated by hours, it 
was decreed that in this new structure there should be 
neither clock nor dial, but that according to the opjiortu- 
nitics, and incident occasions, Jill their hours ^ should be 
disposed of ; for, said Gargantua, the greatest loss of time 
that 1 know, is to count the hours.*^ 'What good comes of 
it ? Nor can there be any greater dotage in the world than 
for one to guide and direct his coursqj; by the sound of a 
bell, and not by his own judgment and discretion. 

Item, Because at that time they put no women into nun- 
neries, but such as were either purblind, blinkards, lame, 
crooked, ill-favoured, mis-shapen, fools, senseless, spoiled, 
or corrupt ;•’* nor cncloistcred any men, but those that were 

* Certain comments in the worldJ] Tho Carthusians. Peter Viret, Of 
True and False Religion, 1. (>, c. t>. 

^ All their hours, J What’s the meaning of this ? It should be 
all their works, not all their hours ; Tuutes Ics oeuvres,” not ** toutes 
les heures.” , 

^ To count Uw Aours.] Pantogrucl^^lays down the same principle, 
1. 4, ch. G4, and proves it by several very pleasant argumeiiis. I know 
a tradesman in London, a great economist, that curses the clocks, for 
making his apprentices lose so much time in counting the hours. 

Purblind, hhnkards^ lame, crooked, Ac.] Tins was one of the abuses 
of those times, if we believe the author of the Onus Ecclesi®, who thus 
delivers himself in eh. 22, art. 8. ” Item, ut plurimiim qui defectuo- 

siores inter filios iiubilium apparent, ^'lericali statui adijciuiiiur, quas 
mundo iiiutiles, licet Deo execrabilcs : Si quidem contra Dei praeceptum 
ecclesiis et mona.sieriis oiTerunlur, aut claudi aut cccci, aut iii aliqua 
parte deformes et dehilcs. lime ^oiitigit legem frangi, quic prohibct 
lie coccus, vcl claiidus, ^ el torto iiaso, vel fracto pede, seu maim, vel 
gibbus, vcl lippus, vel albugiuem habens in oculo, vel jugiter scabiosus, 
vel impetiguosus (impetigmosus) vel herniosus, aut quispiam alius 
maculam habens, accedat uiferre hostias Deo. Qualcs, ssepenumero, 
nobiles in inonasteriis aliisve ecclesiis apparent.” 
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either sittkly, subject to defluxious, ill-bred’ louts, simple 
sots, or peevish trouble -houses. But to the purpose, said 
the monk. A woman that is neither fair nor f?ood, to what 
use serves she r To make a nun of, said Gargantua. Yea, 
said the monk, to make shirts and smocks. Therefore was 
it ordained, that into this religious order should be admitted 
no women that were not fair, well-featured, and of a sweet 
dis]>osition ; nor men that were not comely, personable, and 
wc'll conditioned.'' 

Item, Because in the convents of women, men come 
not but underhand, privily, and by stealth ; it was therefore 
enacted, that in this house there shall be no women in case 
there be not men, nor men in case there be not women. 

Item, Because both men and w^omeji, that are received 
into religious orders after the expiring of their noviciat 
or probation year, were constrained and forced perpetually 
to stay there all the days of their life; it was therefore or- 
dered, that all whatever, men or women, admitted within 
this abbey, should have full l(*ave to depart with peace and 
contentment, whensoever it should seem good to them so 
to do. 

Item, for that the religious men and women did ordi- 
narily make three vows, to wit, those of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience ; it was therefore constituted and ap])ointed, that 
in this convent they might be honourably married, that they 
might be rich, and live at liberty. In regard of the legiti- 
mate thne of the persons to be initiated, and years under 
and above which they v^re not capable of reception, the 
women were to b(* admitted from ten till fifteen, and the 
men from twelve till eighteen. 

CHAPTER LIII. 

How the abbey of the TJwUmitcs was built and endowed. 
For the fabric and furniture of the abbey, Gargantua caused 
to be delivered out in ready money gteven and twenty hun- 
dred thousand, eight hundred and one and thirty of those 

^ Ill-bred. ] Mal-nes, which 1 take to mean ill-conditioned, of an 
ungentle nature, or perverse disposition. See next ncte. 

® WellcottdUioned.] Or of a sweet disposition, biC7i naturez^ t. 
as M. le Duchat observes, hene nati^ d*un beau naturcl. The reverse of 
the malrnez^ mentioned in the last uo^. 
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golden rams of Berry which have a sheet stamped on the 
one side, and a flowered cross on the other; and for every year 
until the wliole work were completed, he allotted threescore 
nine thousand crowns of the sun, and as many of the seven 
stars, to be charged all upon the receipt of the custom.® For 
the foundation and maintenance thereof for ever, he settled 
a perpetual fce-farm-rcnt of three and twenty hundred, 
threescore and nine thousand, five hundred and fourteen 
rose nobles, exempted from all homage, fealty, service, or 
burden whatsoever, and payable every year at the gate of 
the abbey ; and of this, by letters patent passed a very good 
grant. The architecture was in a figure hexagonal, and in 
such a fashion, that in every one of the six corners there was 

1 Golden rams, Sgc.] Uahelais says moutons a la grande laine," 
long-w(iolled sheep ; a gold coin so called because of a lamb engraved 
on It, With tliese words round it. “ Agnus Dei qui tollis, &c.*^ They 
afterwards coined demi-moutons, which, being, no more than half the 
value of the other, were for that reason called “ moutons a la petite 
laine,*' short-woollcd sheep. To conclude, M. le Duchat observes, 
from Pliny, 1. 8, c. 47, ovium summa genera duo, tectum et colonicum.’’ 
The first sort were the long woolled sheep, in Latin, iectoc oves, because, 
to preserve the beauty of their fleece, care was taken to cover their 
skins. The others were called oves colonicee, which were fed in pasture 
ground. The fleece of these latter was indeed shorter and less fine 
t'.onsiderably, but then their flesh was incomparably nicer to eat, and 
by far the more nourishing meat. 

2 Upon thercceipt of the custom^] Here Sir T. U. and, which is 
more surprising, M. Molteaux, mistakes the word dive to mean dou- 
anne ; a river called Dive for a custom-house. Rabelais says. “ sus la 
recepte de la Dive,” i. c. upon tlie receij)! of the Dive ; which I con- 
fess 1 did not readily take for a river, till I looked into Moron’s Dic- 
tionary (for neither Duchat nor the Dutch scholiast take the least notice 
of the word dive.) That Dictionary, under the word la dive, gives 
an account of two rivers of that name, in Latin Diva et Deva ; one in 
Ntirmaiidy, the otlier, which I take to be that laire meant, is in Poitou. 
Moreri gives a pretty curious account of it, and of the Huguenots 
being defeated in an engagement on tlv; banks of it, in L509, and other 
particulars too long to be taken notice of here. But after all, the 
Englislf reader will ask, what Rabelais can mean by charging a rent 
upon the receipt of a Dive ; in answer to which I may say, perhaps 
there are duties payable for goods passing to and fro on that river : but 
M. le Duchat resolves it into a joke, by saying, that it is a common 
thing in France, by way of banter, to assign a rent-charge upon the 
vapours or fogs of the rivers Seme, Loire, &c. Effects, add they, very 
liquid, but not over clear. (Liquide in business, signifies an account 
settled. Now the reader sees t^ e joke, or his understanding must be 
very foggy). 
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built a jifrcat round tower of threescore feet in diameter, 
and were al]*of a like form and bigness. Upon the north- 
side ran along the river of Loire, on the bank whereof was 
situated tlie tower called Arctic. Going towards the east, 
there was another called Calaer, — the next following Ana- 
tole, — tlie next Mesembrine, — the next Hesperia, and the 
last (hiere. Every tower w^as distant from the other the spare 
of three hundred and twelve paces. The whole edifice was 
every w^herc six stories high, reckoning the cellars under 
ground for one. The second was arched after the fashion of 
a basket-handle, the rest were scaled with pure wainscot, 
flourished with Flanders fret- work, in the form of the foot of a 
lamp, and covered above with fine slates, with indorsement 
of lead, carrying the antique figures of little puppets,^ and 
animals of all sorts, notably well suited to one another, and 
gilt, together w’itli the gutters, which jetting without the 
\valls from betwixt the cross bars in a diagonal figure, 
painted with gold and azure, reached to the very ground, 
^vhere they ended into great conduit- pipes, which carried all 
away unto the river from under the house. 

This same building was a hundred times more sumptuous 
and magnificent than ever was Bonnivet, Chambourg, or 
(hantilly for there were in it nine thousand three hundred 
and two and thirty chambers, every one whereof had a with- 
drawing room, a handsome closet, a wardrobe, an oratory, 
and neat passage, leading into a great and spacious hall. 
Bctwcgi every lower, in the midst of the said body of build- 

» Fiyures of little pvppets.'f Manequim in the original. It means 
says Ducliai, in this place, notpnppt‘ts, but a eerlain very common and 
pretty ornament in architecture, viz., osier or other baskets filled wiih 
flowers and fruits. Maiiequin comes from mane, because such a bas- 
ket IS easy to carry iu lAie hand (manus ) From whence our Engliah 
word irij^nd, among the market people, which means a large basket for 
apples, greens or the like. Maivqiiiii, says Du (-angc, “area penaria 
qiiffi manu gestatur.^' The latter Greeks call this manequiii MavioKiov. 
The word manequin is now extended to all sorts of baskets. * 

* Bonmvrt, Chamboury, or ('bafttilly.] I'lic edition of and 

tliat of Dolet, speak only of Bonnivet, a castle or palace begun on a 
magnificent plan in sight of Chattcleraut, by Admiral Bonnivet, who 
did not live to finish it, being killed at the battle of Pavia. See Bran- 
tome, tome 1 . p. 203. As for Chambourg, or rather Charabort. (where 
King Sianihlaus lately rc.sided,) which is likewise unfinished, it was 
begun by Fraueis I. in 1536. See Bfantome, p. 275, of Jlom. i. 
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ing, there was a pair of winding, such as we now call lant- 
hom stairs, whereof the steps were part of porphyry, which 
is a dark red marble, spotted with white, ])art of Numidian 
stone, which is a kind of ycllowishly- streaked marble upon 
variouvS colours, and part of serpc'ntine marble, with light 
spots on a dark green ground, each of those steps being two 
and twenty i'eet in length, and three fingers thick, and the 
just number of twelve betwixt every rest, or, as we now 
term it, landing place. In every resting place were two fair 
antique arches where the light came in : and by those they 
went into a cabinet, made even with, and of the breadth of 
the said winding, and the re-ascending above the roofs of 
the house ending conically in a ])avilion. By that vize or 
winding, they entered on every side into a great hall, and 
from the halls into the chambers. From the Arctic tower 
unto tlio Cricrc, were the fair great libraries in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, French, Italian and Spanishj respectively distri- 
buted in their several cantons, according to the diversity of 
these languages. In the midst there was a wonderful scalier 
or winding-stair, the entry whereof was without the house, 
in a vault or arcli, six fathoms broad. It was mad(j in such 
symmetry and largeness, that six men at arms with their 
lances in their rests might together in a breast ride all up to 
the very top of all the palace. Fi’om the tower Anatole to 
the Mesemhrine were fair spacious galleries, all covered over 
and painted with the ancient prowesses, histories and de- 
scrii)tions of the world. In the midst thereof there was 
likewise such auotlicr ascent and ^alc, as we said there was 
on the river-side. 1/pon that gate was written in great 
antique letters that which followcth. 

GHAPTFll LIV. u 

The IfiJicription set upon the great gate of Tfielem 

IIi;RK cuter not vile bigots, hypocrites, 

FiXternally devoted :ipes, base suites, 

Puft up, wry-necked beasts, worse than the Huns, 

Or Ostrogots, Ibrc'runners of baboons : * 

1 Fore-runners of hahoons.'] I know not what Sir T. U. means hy 
fore-runners of baboons. It should be yr wrinkled old baboons Vivulx 
matagots, M. le Diichat observes, that in this strophe (or stanza) in 
which Ihti a^Uhor’s satire falls particularly on all sorts oi religious, \iz. 
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Cursed snakes, dissembling varlets,- seeming sancts, 
Slipshop wifFards, beggars pretending wants, 

Fat chuflcals, smell-least knockers, doltish gulls, 
Out-strouting cluster-fists, contentious bulls, 
Fomenters of divisions and debates. 

Elsewhere, not here, make sale of your deceits. 

Your filthy trumperies 
Stuffed with jiemicious lies, 

(Not worth a bubble) 

Would only trouble 
Our earthly paradise. 

Your filthy trumperies. 


Here enter not attorneys, barristers. 

Nor bridle champing law-practitioners ; 

(Clerks, commissaries, scribes, nor pliarisces. 

Wilful disturbers of the people's ease : 

Judges, destroyer#, with an unjust breath. 

Of honest men, like dogs, cv*n unto death. 

Your salary is at the gibbet-foot : 

Go drink there ! for we do not here fly out 
On those excessive courses, which may draw 
A waiting on your courts by suits in law. 

Law-suits, debates, and "wrangling 
Hence are exil'd, and jangling. 

Here we are very 
Frolic and merry. 

And free from all entangling. 

Law-suits, debates, and Avrangling. 

Here enter not base pinching usurers, 

Pelf-lickers, everlasting gatherers, 
monks, and others, Riv#n up to what they call a contemplative life, 
under the name ofmatagots, which is but nui|ri>t.s lengthened out, and 
which TReaiis a sort of very largj^ monkey, Uabcliiis points at the oldest 
among the monks. Before in chap. 40, with respect to the idle, sloth- 
ful life of the monks, he compares them to monkies ; and Iftwcr, in 
dial). bO, 1. 4, he actually calls iVm matJlgots, when like so many 
noddies (Maraiog, meptus) he sends them to consider of, philosophise 
upon, and to contemplate the close-stool- pan of Gastcr, Greek for 
bt'lly, whom he supposes to be the idol of monks, and other slow-bellies. 

Dissembling varlets.] This should be varlets with mittins, 
mito\(flez. Mendicants, who, though not allowed to wear gloves at 
any tune of the year, may, m the (Jppth of a rigorous winter, wear 
mittins of black clutli^ or at least of a smoke-dried colour.* 
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Gold- graspers, coin-gripcrs, gulpers of mists. 

With harpy-griping claws, who, though you» chests 
Vast sums of money should to you afford. 

Would ne’ertheless add more unto that hoard. 

And yet not he content, — you clunchfists dastards. 
Insatiable fiends, and Pluto’s bastards. 

Greedy devourers, chichy sneakbill rogues. 

Hell -mastiffs gnaw your bones, you rav’nous dogs. 
You beastly-looking fellows, 

Heason doth plainly tell us. 

That wc shoidd not 
To you allot 

Room here, but at the gallows. 

You beastly- looking fellows. 

Here enter not fond makers of demurs 
In love adventures, peevish jealous curs. 

Sad pensive dotards, raisers of garbo'des. 

Hags, goblins, ghosts, firebrands of household broils. 
Nor drunkards, liars, cowards, cheaters, clowns, 
Thieves, cannibals, faces o’ercast with frowns. 

Nor lazy slugs, envious, covetous. 

Nor blockish, cruel, nor too credulous, — 

Here mangy, pocky folks shall have no place. 

No ugly lusks, nor persons of disgrace. 

Grace, honour, praise, delight. 

Here sojourn day and night. 

Sound bodies lin’d 
With a good mind, - 
Do here pursue with might 
Grace, honour, praise, delight. 

Here enter you, and welcome from our hearts, 

All noble sparks, endow’d with gallant parts. 

This is the glorious place, which bravely shall 
Afford wherewith to entertain you all. 

WeSre you a thousaijd, here you shall not want 
For any thing : for what ybu’ll ask we'll grant. 

Stay here you lively, jovial, handsome, brisk. 

Gay, witty, frolic, cheerful, merry, frisk, 

Sprjicc, jocund, courteous, furtherers of trades. 

And in a word, all worthy, gentle blades. 
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Blades of heroic breasts 
Sh*ll taste here of tlic feasts, 

Both privily 
And civilly 

Of the celestial guests, 

Blades of heroic breasts. 

Here enter you, pure, honest, faithful, true, 
lixpounders of the Scriptures old and new. 

Wliosc glosses do not blind our reason, but 
Make it to sec the clearer, and who shut 
Its passages from hatred, avarice, 

Ih’idc, factions, covenants, and all sort of vic« 

Como, settle here a charitable faith, 

Which neighbourly affection nourisheth. 

And whose light chaseth all corrupters hence. 

Of the blest word, from the aforesaid sense. 

The Holy SPacred Word, 

May it always afford 
T’ us all in common. 

Both man and woman, 

A spiritual shield and sword. 

The Holy Sacred Word. 

Here enter you all ladies of high birth, 

Delicious, stately, charming, full of mirth, 

Ingenious, lovely, miniard, proper, fair. 

Magnetic, graceful, splendid, pleasant, rare. 

Obliging, sprightly, virtupus, young, solacious. 

Kind, neat, quick, feat, bright, compt, ripe, choice, dear, 
precious, 

Alluring, courtly, comely, fine, complete. 

Wise, personable, lavishing, and sweet, 

Come joys enjoy. The Lord celestial 
Hath given enough, wherewith to please us all. 

Gold give us, God forgive us. 

And from all woes relieve us ; 

That wc the treasure 
May reap of pleasure, 

And shun whate’er is grievous, 

Gold give us, God forgive us. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

JFAfft manner of dwelling the Thelemites had. 

Ik the middle of the lower court there was a stately foun- 
tain of fair alabaster* Upon the top thereof stood the throe 
Graces, with their cornucopias, or horns of abundance, and 
did jet out the Avatcr at their breasts, mouth, cars, eyes, and 
other open passages of the body.* The inside of the build- 
ings in this lower court stood upon great pillars of Cassydony 
stone, and Porphyry marble, made archwise after a goodly 
anticpic fashion. Within those were spacious galleries, long 
and large, adorned with curious pictures, the horns of bucks 
and unicorns ; with rhinoceroses, water-horses, called hippo- 
potames ; the teeth and tusks of elephants, and other things 
well worth the beholding. The lodging of the ladies, for so 
we may call those gallant women, took up all from the 
tower Arctic unto the gate Mesembiine. The men pos- 
sessed the rest. Refore the said lodging of the ladies, that 
they might have their recreation, between the two first 
towers, on the outside, were placed the tilt-yard, the barriers 
or lists for tournaments, the hippodrome or riding court, the 
theatre or public play-house, and natatory or place to swim 
in, with most admirable baths in three stages,* situated above 
one another, well furnished with all necessary accommoda- 
tion, and store of myrtle-water. By the river-side was the 
fair garden of pleasure, and in the midst of that the glorious 
labyrinth. Between the two other towers were the courts 
for the tennis and the baloon. Towards the tower Cricre 
stood the orchard full of all fruit-trees, set and ranged in a 
quincuncial order. At the end of that was the great park, 
abounding with all sort of venisoi\. Betwixt the third 
couple of towers were the butts and marks for shooting with 
a snap- work gun, an ordinarj^ bow for common aichery, or 
witb a cross-bow. The office-houses were without the tower 

* This I take to be a*Satirc oi\ the famous statue at Antwerp, called, 
“ Le Pisseur,” from which all the water flows through the memb'nnn 
virile. In the capuchin’s garden at Spa, there is a statue of Glirist, with 
the water gushing from the holes in his sides, hands, 6i;c. Wilkes. 1 

^ In three stoffes.] That is m three stories ; on one was a hot bath ; on 
another, a lukewarm bath ; and on the tliird, one quite cold, into each 
of which, by means of pipes, tidewater was distributed just as they would 
have it. 
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Hesperia, of one story high. The stabies were beyond the 
offices, and before them stood the falconry, managed by ostrich - 
keepers and falconers, very expert in the art, and it was 
yearly supplied and furnished by the Candians, Venetians, 
Sarmates, now called Moscoviters, with all sorts of most ex- 
cellent hawks, eagles, gerfalcons, goshawks, sacres, lanners, 
falcons, sparhawks, marlins, and other kinds of them, so 
gentle and perfectly well manned, that, flying of themselves 
sometimes from the castle for their own disport, they would 
not fail to catch whatever they encountered. The vener}*, 
where the beagles and hounds were kept, was a little far- 
ther oflT, drawing towards the park. 

All the halls, chambers, and closets or csfbinets were 
richly hung with tapestry, and hangings of divers sorts, ac- 
cording to the variety of the seasons of the year. All the 
jiavcments and floors were covered with green cloth. The 
beds were all embroidered. In every back-chamber or with- 
drawing room there was a looking-glass of pure crystal set 
in a frame of fine gold, garnished all about with pearls, and 
was of such greatness, that it w^ould represent to the full the 
whole lineaments and proportion of the person that stood 
before it. At the going out of the halls, which belong to 
the ladies’ lodgings, were the perfumers and trimmers, 
through whose hands the gallants past when they were to 
visit the ladies. Those sweet artificers did every morning 
furnish the ladies’ chambers with the spirit of roses, orange- 
flower-v^ater,® and angelica; and to each of them gave a little 
precious casket vapouring forth the most odoriferous exha- 
lations of the choicest aromatical scents. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

How the men and wonHen of the religions order of Thvhmv wire 
appatelled. 

The ladies of the foundation of this order were apparelled 
after their own pleasure and liking. But, since that of their 

* Orange Jlower water.] It is in the original eau de naphCf on whicli 
M. le Ducat observes, Uiat Franciosini, at the word nanfa, confounds 
the eau de naphe with orange flower water. But Boccacc, in Journ. b, 
Nov. 10, of his Decameron, makes two different sorts of them, on 
wliich see Riiscclli in his edition of the Decameron. Torriano says, 
nanfa is a mixture of musk and orange^owers. 1 have neither time 
nor room now to say more on this head. 

T 2 
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own accord and free will they have reformed themselves, 
thuir accoutrement is in manner as followeth. They wore 
slockinf^s of scarlet crimson, or ingrained purple dye, which 
reached just three inches above the knee, having a list 
beautified with extjuisite embroideries, and rare incisions of 
the cutter’s art. Their garters were of the colour of their 
bracelets, and circled the knee a little both over and under. 
Their shoes, pumps, and slippers were cither of red, violet, 
or crimson velvet, pinked and jagged like lobster wadies. 

Next to their smock they put on the pretty kirtlc or vas- 
iiin of pure silk camblct : above that went the taffaty or 
tjbby vardiry^ale, of while, red, tawny, grey, or of any other 
colour. Above this tafiaty petticoat they had another of 
r-loth of tissue, or brocade, embroidered with fine gold, and 
interlaced with needlework, or as they thought good, and 
according to the temperature and disposition of the weather, 
had their upper coats of satin, daraasl^ or velvet, and those 
either orange, tawny, green, ash-coloured, blue, yellow, 
bright red, crimson, or white, and so forth ; or had them of 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver, or some other choice stuff, en- 
j iched with purple, or embroidered according to the dignity of 
the festival days and times wherein they wore them. 

Their gowns, being still correspondent to the season, 
were, either of cloth of gold frizzled with a silver- raised 
work ; of red satin, covered with gold purl ; of tabby, or 
taffaty, white, blue, black, tawny, Stc., of silk serge, silk 
camblet, velvet, cloth of silver, silver tissue, cioth,of gold, 
gold wire, figured velvet, or figured satin, tinselled and 
overcast with golden threads, in divers variously purfled 
draughts. 

In the summer, some days, instead of gowns, they wore 
light handsome mantles, made either of the stuff of tlu; 
aforesaid attire, gr like Moresco rugs, of violet velvct^frizzled, 
with a raised work of gold upon* silver purl, or with a knotted 
cord- work of gold embroidery, every where garnished with 
little Indian pearls. They* always carried a fair panache, 
or ])lume of feathers, of the colour of their muff, bravely 
jidorned and tricked out with glistering spangles of gold. 
In the wunter time, they had their taffaty gowns of all co- 
lours, as above named, and those lined with the rich furrings 
of hind- wolves, or speckled linxes, black spotted weasels. 
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martlet skins of Calabria, Sables, and other costly furs of an 
inestimable value. Their beads, rings, bracelets, collars, cai - 
cancts, and neck-chains were all of precious stones, such as 
carbuncles, rubies, balcus, diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
turquoises, garnets, agates, berylcs, and excellent margarites. 
Their head-dressing also varied with the season of the year, 
according to which they decked themselves. In winter ii 
was of the French lashion ; in the spring, of the Spanish ; in 
summer, of the fashion of Tuscany, except only upon the 
holy days and Sundays, at which times they were accoutred 
in the French mode, because they accounted it more honour- 
able, and better befitting the garb of a matron^ pudicity. 

The men w'ere apparelled aSfter their fashion. Their stock- 
ings were of tamino or of cloth-serge, of white, black, scarlet, 
or sonic other ingrained colour. Their breeches were of 
velvet, of the same colour with their stockings, or very near, 
embroidered and cut according to their fancy. Their doub- 
let was of cloth of gold, of cloth of silver, of velvet, satin, 
damask, taffaties, &c., of the same colours, cut, embroidered, 
and suitably trimmed uj) in perfection. The points were ot 
silk of the same colours, the tags were of gold well ena- 
melled. Their coats and jerkins were of cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, gold, tissue or velvet embroidered, as they thought 
fit. Their gowns were every whit as costly as those of the 
ladies. Their girdles were of silk, of the colour of their 
doublets. Every one had a gallant sword by his side, tlie 
hilt and handle whereof wx»rc gilt, and the scabbard of vel- 
vet, of the colour of his bfeeches, with a chape of gold, and 
pure goldsmith’s work. The dagger of the same. Their 
caps or bonnets were of black velvet, adorned with jewels 
and buttons of gol^. Upon that they wore a white plume, 
most prettily and minion-like jiarted by so many rows ol 
gold singles, at the end '^hereof hung dangling in a more 
sparkling resplendency fair rubies, emeralds, diamonds, &c ., 
but there was such a sympathy betwixt the gallants and tlic 
ladies, that every day they werB apparelled in the same liver\ . 
And that they might not miss, there were certain gentlemen 
appointed to tell the youths every morning what vestments 
the ladies would on that day wear ; for all was done accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the ladies. In these so handsome 
clothes, and habiliments so ricS, think not that* either one 
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ftr Other of cither sex did waste any time at all ; for the 
masters of the wardrobes had all their raiments 'and apparel 
so ready for every morning, and the chamber-ladies were so 
well skilled, that in a trice they would be dressed, and com- 
j)letcly in their clothes from head to foot. And, to have 
Those accoutrements with the more conveniency, there was 
about the wood of Theleme a row of houses of the extent of 
lialf a league, very neat and cleanly, wherein dwelt the gold- 
smiths, lapidaries, jewellers, embroiderers, tailors, gold- 
drawers, velvet-weavers, tapestry-makers, and upholsterers, 
who wrought there every one in his own trade, and all for 
Ihe aforesaid ;olly friars and nuns of the new stamp. They 
were furnished with matter and stuff from the hands of the 
Tjord Nausiclete,' who every year brought them seven ships 
from the Perlas and Cannibal Islands, laden with ingots of 
gold, with raw silk, with pearls and precious stones. And 
if any margarites, called unions [pearls],* began to grow old, 
mid lose somewhat of their natural whiteness and lustre, those 
by their art they did renew,* by tendering them to eat to 
some pretty cocks, as they use to give casting unto hawks. 

^Lord Nausicletc.] Seigneur Nausiclete. Seigneur means only 
sire, which in French is the general appellation of a rich merchant, or 
a great wholesale dealer. As for the word Nausicletc, the old Dutch 
scholiast says, Nausiclete comes from NawtKXvroi', which, adds he, sig- 
nilies one that is renowned for having a multitude of sUps. But from 
^avaikkvToQ, can be formed, in French, nothing but Nausiclute or Nau- 
sLclyto. Besides, ^avffUXvrog does not signify one renowned for the 
multitude of his ships, but one in general who has acquired Vame by 
Ills ships ; and that is what is signified by NavoticXciros;, from which 
f»)mes Nausiclete, as from itoXvkXhtoq, Polyclete. 

- Those by their art they did renew, ^c.] We see here that even in 
Kabclais’a time, the art of rc-blanching, or making tarnished pearls look 
^\hitc, was no secret in France; and yet in Fenry the Great’s time 
an Italian, one Tontuchio, who likewise made counterfeit pearls to a 
great degree of perfection, was accounted the inventor of the tiberet of 
whitening again the true pearls when they began to turn yellow. This is 
what we learn from Bartholomew Morisot in these terms of the 4Gth 
ch. of his Henricus Magnfis. ** Syiffuscas et liventes margaritasTontu- 
chius turgere ct dcalbare reperit : etiam et veras ita simulare, ut crederes 
cmlesti rore in mari genitas!” Perhaps the secret found out by the Italian 
was not the same which Rabelais speaks of; but since, even in that case, 
the secret which that man had of recovering the whiteness of pearls, was 
zioither the only one, nor the first that had been practised in France in 
sixteenth century, Morisot scem^ to be liable to censure for going about 
ii^ make ns believe so, in derogation to that other person who is here 
spoken of. ^ 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Hovo the Titelemites were governed, and of tlmr manner of 
living. 

At.l their life was spent not in laws, statutes, or rules, but 
according to their own free will and pleasure. They rose 
out of their bods when they thought good : they did eat, 
drink, labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it, and were 
disposed for it. None did awake them, none did offer to 
constrain them to eat, drink, nor to do any other thing ; for 
so had Gargantua established it. In all their rule, and 
strictest tie of their order, there was but this one clause to 

observed, 

no WHAT THOU WILT. 

Because men that are free, well-born, well-bred, and con- 
versant in honest companies, have naturally an instinct and 
spur that prompteth^them unto virtuous actions, and with- 
draws them from vice, which is called honour. Those same 
men, when by base subjection and constraint they arc brought 
under and kept down, turn aside from that noble disposition, 
by which they formerly were inclined to virtue, to shake off 
and break that bond of servitude, wherein they are so tyran- 
nously enslaved; for it is agreeable with the nature of 
man to long after things forbidden, and to desire what is 
denied us. 

By this liberty they entered into a very laudable emula- 
tion, to^do all of them what they saw did please one. If 
any of the gallants or ladies should say. Let us drink, they 
would all drink. If any one of them said. Let us play, they 
all played. If one said. Let us go a walking into the fields, 
they went all. If it were to go a hawking or a hunting, the 
ladies mounted up^n dainty well-paced nags, seated in a 
stateljfcpalfrey saddle,^ carried on their lovely fists,® miniardly 
begloved every one of them* either a sparhawk, or a laneret, 
or a merlin, and the young gallants carried the othei* kinds 
of hawks. So nobly were they ^ught,* that there was neither 

^ Seated in a stately palfrey saddle.^ This is not the meaning of 
“ ayecque Icur palefroy gorrior it means followed by horses of parade, 
their stately palfries. 

® Their lovely fists.^ Rabelais says, only fists, without any epithet ; 
sur le poing. The ladies’ lovely fists pul me in mind of the addresses 
from in Queen Anne’s time, “ Madam, we kiss yourjgreat hand.” 
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he nor she amongst them, but could read, write, sing, play 
upon several musical histruments, speak five tr six several 
languages, and compose in them all very quaintly, both in 
verse and prose. Never were seen so valiant knights, so 
noble and worthy, so dextrous and skilful both on foot and 
a horseback, more brisk and lively, more nimble and quick, 
or better handling all manner of wea])ons than were there. 
Never were seen ladies so proper and handsome, so miniard 
and dainty, less forward, or more ready with their hand, 
and with their needle, in every honest and free action be- 
longing to that sex, than were there. For this reason, when 
the time came, that any man of the said abbey, either at the 
request of hffe parents, or for some other cause, had a mind 
to go out of it, he carried along with him one of the ladies, 
namely her whom he had before that chosen for his mis- 
tress,® and they were married together. And if they had 
formerly in Theleme lived in good devotion and amity, they 
did continue therein and increase it to a greater height in 
their state of matrimony: and did entertain that mutual love 
till the very last day of their life, in no less vigour and fer- 
vency, than at the very day of their wedding.* 

Here must not 1 forget to set down unto you a riddle, 
which was found under the ground, as they were laying the 
foundation of the abbey, engraven in a copper plate, and it 
was thus as followcth. 

® Namely^ her^ whom Ac had before that chosen for his mistress,'] Quite 
contrary . Read, namely, her, who had before that chosen him for her 
humble servant . “cello laq nolle rauroit pniis pour son devot,** u c. 
Her who had consented that he should devote hunself to her service on 
the footing of a declared lover. 

* The Abbe de Warsy conjectures, that Rabelais, under the pretext 
of this foundation, attacks indirectly the three vows which constituted 
the essence of every monastic society, lliis iustilulion, founded on 
the principles of reason and natural religion, is in effect a censure on 
monastic vows. The modern editors of Rabelais conccive^Wch an 
establishment especially worthy of Friar John, in whose actions they 
contmilally recognise Cardinal Jean du Bellay, who setting aside his 
poetical and martial talents, was jike most other men of his robe in 
that age, a gourmand, a lover of wine, of pleasure, and above all of 
women, and who at the same time was secretly married. It appears 
evident to them that this famous convent represents the maison de 
plaisance built by the Curdiinil, on the neck of land connecting Ja 
Marne to Saint-Maur-des-Fosses ; Rabelais lived at St. Maur, previous 
to his nonunatiuii tu the cure ofJMcudon.] 
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CHAPTER LVHI. 

A Prophctictil Riddle, 

Pooh mortals, who wait for a happy day, 

Cheer uj) your hearts, and hear what I shall say : 

If it he lawful firmly to believe, 

That the celestial bodies can us give 
Wisdom to judge of things that are not yet ; 

Or if from heaven such wisdom we may get. 

As may with confidence make us discourse 
Of years to come, their destiny and course ; 

I to my hearers give to understand. 

That this next winter, though it be at hand, 

Yea and before, there shall appear a race 
Of men, who, loth to sit still in one ]daco, 

Shall boldly go before all people's eyes. 

Suborning mcn*of divers qualities, 

To draw them unto covenants and sides, 

In such a manner, that whate’er betides. 

They’ll move you, if you give them ear, no doubt, 
With both your friends and kindred to fall out. 
They’ll make a vassal to gain-stand his lord. 

And children their o^vn ])arcnts ; in a word, 

All reverence shall then be banished. 

No true respect to other shall be had. 

They’ll say that every man should have his turn, 

Bolh ill his going forth, and his return ; 

And hereupon there sFiall arise such woes. 

Such jarrings, and confused to’s and fro’s. 

That never was in history such coils 

Set down as yet, such tumults and garboyles. 

’!^en shall you many gallant men see by 
Valour stirr'd up, and youthful fervency. 

Who, trusting too much in their hopeful time. 

Live but a while, and perish in their prime. 

Neither shall any, who this course shall run. 

Leave off the race which he hath once begun. 

Till they the heavens with noise by their contention 
Have fill’d, and with their steps the earth’s dimension. 
Then those shall have no ]e%s authority. 

That have no faith, than those that will not if) ; 
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For all shall be governed by a rude, 

Base, ignorant, and foolish multitude ; 

The veriest lout of all shall be their judge, 

O horrible and dangerous deluge 1 
Deluge I call it, and that for good reason, 

For this shall be omitted in no season ; 

Nor shall the earth of this foul stir be free, 

Till suddenly you in great store shall see 
The waters issue out, with whose streams the 
Most moderate of all shall moisten’d be. 

And justly too ; because they did not spare 
The hocks of beasts that innocentest are. 

But did their sinews, and their bowels take, 

Not to the gods a sacrifice to make, 

But usually to serve themselves for sport : 

And now consider, I do you exhort, 

In such commotions so continual, r 
What rest can take the globe terrestrial ? 

Most happy then are they, that can it hold. 

And use it carefully as precious gold. 

By keeping it in gaol, whence it shall have 
No help but him, who being to it gave. 

And to increase his mournful accident. 

The sun, before it set in th’ Occident, 

Shall cease to dart upon it any light, 

More than in an eclipse, or in the night, — 

So that at once its favour shall be gone 
And liberty with it be left alone. 

And yet, before it come to ruin thus. 

Its quaking shall be as impetuous 
As .Etna’s was, when Titan’s sons lay under. 

And yield, when lost, a fearful soifnd Rke thunder. 
Inarim^ did not more quickly move. 

When Typhous did the va^t huge hills remove, 
'And for despite into the sea them threw. 

Thus shall it then b&dost by ways not few. 

And changed suddenly, when those that have it 
To other men that after come shall leave it. 

Then shall it be high time to cease from this 
So long, so great, so tedious exercise ; 

For,the great waters fiold you now by me. 

Will make each think where his retreat shall be ; 
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And yet, before that they be clean dispers’t. 

You may*bchold in th’ air, where nought was erst, 

The burning heat of a great flame to rise, 

Lick up the water, and the enterprise. 

It resteth after those things to declare. 

That those shall sit content, who chosen are. 

With all good things, and with celestial manne, 

And richly recompensed every man : 

The others at the last all stripp’d shall be. 

That after this great work all men may see 
How each shall have his due. This is their lot ; 

O he is worthy praise that shrinketh not. 

No sooner was this enigmatical monument read over, but 
Gargantua, fetching a very deep sigh, said unto those that 
stood by. It is not now only, I perceive, that people called 
to the faith of the gospel, and convinced with the certainty 
of evangelical truths, arc persecuted. But happy is that 
man that shall not be scandalized, but shall always continue 
to the end, in aiming at that mark, which God by his dear 
Son hath set before us, without being distracted or diverted 
by his carnal afiections and depraved nature. 

The monk then said, What do you think in your conscience 
is meant and signified by this riddle ? What ? said Gargan- 
lua, — the progress and carrying on of the divine truth. Bv 
St. Goderan,' said the monk, that is not my exposition. It is 
the style #of the prophet Merlin.* Make upon it as many 

I St. Goderan,] There is a St^Gode^anc, Bishop of Secz, brother of 
St. Opportunus, massacred by an emissary of Clirodcbcrt, who had inva- 
ded the possessions of the church. 

^ It is the style of the prophet Merlin.'] Rabelais means Merlin de 
Saint Gclais, who died in 1555, sixty-seven years old. This poet's 
Christian name is generally written Melin ; many have writ it Mellin, in 
imitation^ those who in Latin have it Mcllinus : yet there is no such 
saint as either Melin or Mellin. £on^eil is perhaps the first that, by 
allusion to Merlin, has called St. Gelais, Merlmus Gelasianus : Marot 
afterwards called him Merlin, in his ^Eclogue* to the king, and in a 
translation (which he addresses to him) of Martial’s 9Ui epigram, 1. 3. 
John Bouchet also calls him Merlin, in the 100th epistle, written to the 
Abbot Ardillon in October, 1530. 

Under a supposition that these verses are a sort of prophecy, one 
would be apt to think Friar John meant to ascribe it to the English 
Merlin, famous about the year 500, for prophecies printed in folio, at 
Paris in 1498 ; but that is far from being the case, except as to the style 
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grave allegories and glosses as you will, and dote upon it 
you and the rest of the world as long as you picasc ; for my 
])art, 1 can conceive no other meaning in it, hut a description 
of a set at tennis in dark and obscure terms. The suborners 
of men are the makers of matches, which are commonly 
friends. After the two chases are made, he tliat was in the 
upper end of the tennis-court gocth out, and the other cometh 
in. They believe the first, that saith the ball was over or 
under the line. The waters arc the heats that the players 
take till they sweat again. The cords of the rackets are 
made of the guts of sheep or goats. The globe terrestrial is 
the tennis-ball. After playing, when the game is done, th(‘y 
refresh themselves before a clear fire, and change their shirts ; 
and very willingly they make all good cheer, but most mer- 
rily those that have gained. And so, farewell.^ 

of the enigma, which is indeed mysterious ; for as to the niece itself 
the monk was the better able to give the explanation of, as he had met 
with it in the works of the poet Melin dc Kl. (Helais, his contemporary, 
it was actually that poet, who wrote it, except the two first, and the 
last ten verses, which arc Rahclais’sown ; and that^s the reason why they 
are diversely read, according as the author thought fit to alter them 
in the different editions that were made of the first book of his romaucc. 

3 And so farewell,] The conclusion of the first Book is a chef- 
d’oeuvre still more ingenious than the masterpiece of subterfuge at the 
commencement. In an age when men were sent to the slake for an 
unguarded expression, Rabelais dared not only to publish this enigma, 
but also to make Gargaiitua exclaim, after it had been read, fetching a 
very deep sigh, “ It is not now only, 1 perceive, that people called to 
the faith of the gospel, and convinced with the certainty of evangelical 
truths, arc persecuted.” The moiiktjihcu demands from him what he 
thinks is meant by the enigma, and Gargantua makes answer, “ the 
progress and carrying on of the divine truth.” See how grave he is, 
when he smells the fire ; but here one must needs admire the wit of the 
author in enveloping with ingenious badinage the most hardy verities. 
Friar John cries out apropos ; **by Sanct Goderan, that is not my ex- 
position. Make upon it as many grave allegories and glosses as you 
will ; for my part, 1 can conceive no other meaning in it, but a de- 
scrij^tion of a set at tennis, couched in dark and obscure terms and 
proceeds to dcvelopc ih’s idea, in a manner as innocuous as it is amus- 
ing. ’riius finishes the chapter Lnd the book ; in such wise that Rabe- 
lais adding no comments thereto, seems to insinuate to all ill disposed 
readers, that by giving similar explanations of his enigmatical r<> 
mance throughout, they should discover nothing therein, save bagd- 
tcUes, or joyous folastreries.j 
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PANTACRUEL, KING OF THE BIPSODES, 
WITH ms HEROIC ACTS ANT) PROWESSES, 
COMPOSED BY M. ALCOFRIBAS. 


THE AUTHOR’S PROLOGUE. 

Most illustrious and thrice valorous champions, gentlemen, 
and others, who willingly apply your minds lev the enter- 
tainment of pretty conceits, and honest harmless knacks of 
Avit ; you have not long ago seen, read, and understood the 
great and inestimable Chronicle of the huge and mighty 
giant Gargantiia, and, like upiight faithfullists, have firmly 
believed all to be tru® that is contained in them, and have 
very often passed your time with them amongst honourable 
ladies and gentlewomen, telling them fair long stories, when 
you were out of all other talk, for Avhich you arc worthy of 
great praise and sempiternal memory. And I do heartily 
wish that every man would lay aside his own business, 
meddle no more with his profession nor trade, and throw all 
affairs concerning himself behind his back, to attend this 
Avholly, without distracting or troubling his mind with any 
thing else, until he have learned them without book ; that if 
by change the art of printing should cease, or in case that 
in time to come all books ^ould perish, every man might 
truly teach them unto his children, and deliver them over to 
his successors and survivors from hand to hand, as a reli- 
gious cabala ; for thjre is in it more profit, than a rabble of 
great pocky loggerheads arc able to discern, who surely un- 
dcrstaifB far less in these JJttle merriments, than the fool 
Raclet^ did in the Institutions of Justinian. 

I have known great and mighty lords, and of those not a 
few, Avho, going a dccr-huntiftg, or a hawking .after wild 
ducks, when the chase had not encountered with the blinks, 
that were cast in her way to retard her course, or that the 
hawk did but plain and smoothly fly without moving her 
1 Itackt.] Professor of law at Dole. 
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wings, perceiving the prey, by force of flight, to have gained 
boands of her, have been much chafed and yexcd, as you 
understand well enough ; but the comfort unto which they 
had refuge, and that they might not take cold, was to relate 
the inestimable deeds of the said Qargantua. There are 
others in the world, — ^these arc no flimflam stories, nor tales 
of a tub,— who, being touch troubled with the toothache, 
after they had spent their goods upon physicians, without 
receiving at all any ease of their pain, have found no more 
ready remedy than to put the said Chronicles betwixt two 
pieces of linen cloth made somewhat hot, and so apply them 
to the place that smarteth, synapising them with a little 
powder of projection,** otherwise called doribus. 

But what shall I say of those poor men that are plagued 
with the pox and the gout? O how often have we seen 
them, even immediately after they were anointed and tho- 
roughly greased, till their faces did glister like the key-hole 
of a powdering tub, their teeth dance like the jacks of a pair 
of little organs or virginals, when they arc played upon, and 
that they foamed from their very throats like a boar, which 
the mongrel mastiff-hoimds have driven in, and overthrown 
amongst the toils, — ^what did they then ? All their conso- 
lation was to have some page of the said jolly book read 
unto them. And we have seen those who have given them- 
selves to a hundred puncheons of old devils, in case that 
they did not feel a manifest ease and assuagement of pain at 
the hearing of the said book rea^ , even when they ifyere kept 
in a purgatory of torment ; no igorc nor less than women in 
travail use to find their sorrow abated, when the life of St. 
Margarite is read unto them. Is this nothing ? Find me a 
book in any language, in any faculty or science whatsoever, 
that hath such virtues, properties, and prerogatives, and I 
will be content to pay you a quart of tripes. No, ^y mas- 
ters, no, it is peerless, incomparable, and not to be matched ; 
and this am I resolved for ever to maintain even unto the 
fire ewclusive. And those that will pertinaciously hold the 
contrary opinion, let them oe accounted abusers, predesti- 

^ Powder of ejection, oi rather df^ectionj 1 should choose to translate 
it : for the author means no other than a sineverance. It is in the 
original only pouldre d* oribus {quasi doriSf of a golden colour.) 
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nators, impostors,® and seducers of the people. It is very 
true, that th«re are found in some gallant and stately books, 
worthy of high estimation, certain occult and hid properties ; 
in the number of which are reckoned Whippet, Orlando 
Furioso, Kobert the Devil, Fierabras, William without 
Fear, Huon of Bourdeaux, Monteville, and Matabrune : but 
they are not comparable to that which we speak of, and the 
world hath well known by infallible experience the great 
emolument and utility which it hath received by this Gar- 
gantuine Chronicle ; for the printers have sold more of them 
in two months’ time, than there will be bought of Bibles in 
nine years. ^ 

I therefore, your humble slave, being very \tilling to in- 
crease your solace and recreation yet a little more, do offer 
you for a present another book of the same stamp, only that 
it is a little more reasonable and worthy of credit than the 
other was. For thipik not, unless you wilfully err against 
your knowledge, that I speak of it as the Jews do of the 
Law. 1 was not bom imder such a planet, neither did it 
ever befal me to lie, or affirm a thing for true that was not. 
I speak of it like a lusty frolic Onocrotarie,® I should say 
Crotenotarie of the martyrised lovers, and Croquenotarie of 
love. Quod vidimus testamur. It is of the horrible and 
dreadful feats and prowesses of Pantagruel, whose menial 
servant I have been ever since I was a page, till this hour, 

^ PredeatiTMtors, impostors,] These two words were not in tlie first 
editions. * Rabelais added them afterwards, to abuse Calvin, to whom 
he was now become a bitter enAny. 

^ In nine years,] In an epigram of Jean de la lessee, a poet of the 
latter half of the 16 th century, a bookseller thus speaks : 

Tenant ma bouticque au Palais, 

En lAoins de ncuf ou dix joumees, 

J’ai vendu plus de Rabelais 
Que do Biblce^en vingt annees.] 

® Onocrotarie, ^c.] It is in the original onocrotalc, which is^Greek 
for a buzzard. The author, by these buifooEhing misnomers, alludes lo 
the prothonotaries and martyrologdrs of his time ; one of whom the 
famous Capuchin P. Joseph, very gallantly (very impiously, I think) 
calls St. John, secretary to the amours of tfte Son of God, Established 
for the purpose of writing the histories of the martyrs, their time was 
chiefly occupied in reading and composing amorous historiettes. — [ Om*- 
crotal is a bird not much unlike a swan, which sings like an ass's bru}£- 
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tliat by his leave I am permitted to visit my cow-country, 
and to know if any of my kindred there be ali ;e. 

And therefore, to make an end of this Prologue, even as I 
give myself to an hundred thousand panniers-fuU of fair 
devils, body and soul, tripes and guts, in case that I lie so 
much as one single word in this whole history ; after the 
like manner, St. Anthony’s fire bum you, Mahoom’s diseasi* 
whirl you, the squinance with a stitch in your side, and the 
wolf in your stomach truss you, the bloody flux seize upon 
you, the cursed sharp inflammations of wild fire, as slender 
and thin as cow’s hair strengthened with quicksilver, enter 
into your fundament, and like those of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
may you fall into sulphur, fire, and bottomless pits, in case 
you do not firmly believe all that 1 shall relate unto you in 
this present Chronicle. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the original and antiquity of the great PantagrueL 
It will not be an idle nor unprofitable thing, seeing we are 
at leisure, to put you in mind of the fountain and original 
source, whence is derived unto us the good J^anlagruel. 
For I see that all good historiographers have thus handled 
their chronicles, not only the Arabians, Barbarians, and 
liatins, but also the gentle Greeks, who were eternal drinkers.' 
You must therefore remark, that at the beginning of the 
world, — I speak of a long time, it is above forty quarantains, 
or forty times forty nights, according to the supputation of 
the ancient Druids, — a little after that Abel was killed by 
his brother Cain, the earth, imbrued with the blood of the 
just, was one year so exceeding fertile in all those fruits 
which it usually produces to us, and especially in n.edlars, 
that ever since, throughout aU hges, it hath been called the 
year mi the great medlars ; for three of them did fill a bushel. 
In it the Calends were found by the Grecian almanacks. 
There was that year nothing of the month of March in the 

* Eternal drinkers,] Thence the word pergntcariy to carouse, or 
spend whole days and nights m drinking. It would he worth while 
lo read Nicholaus Leonicus, 1. 2, c. 93. de Vana Historic, upon this 
u ord pergracart ,* as also Erasmus in his Adages : not forgetting what 
IS said by that sage of Scythia, Anacharsis, m Diogenes Laertius. 
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time of Lent, and the middle of August was in May. In 
the month o# October, as I take it, or at least September, 
that I may not err, for I will carefully take heed of that, 
was the week so famous in the Annals, which they call tlio 
week of the three Thursdays ; for it had three of them by 
means of their irregular leap-years, called Bissextiles, occa- 
sioned by the sun’s having tripped and stumbled a little to- 
wards the left hand, like a debtor afraid of serjeants, coming 
right upon him to arrest liim : and the moon varied from her 
course above five fathom, and there was manifestly seen the 
motion* of trepidation in the firmament of the fixed stars, 
called Aplanes, so that the middle Plciade, leavinjiilier fellows, 
declined towards the equinoctial, and the star named Spica 
left the constellation of the Virgin to withdraw herself towards 
the Balance, known by the name of Libra ; \vhich are cases 
very terrible, and matters so. hard and difficult, that astrolo- 
gians cannot set thei» teeth in them ; and indeed their teeth 
had been pretty long if they could have reached thither. 

However, account you it for a truth, that every body did 
most heartily eat of those medlars, for they were fair to the 
eye, and in taste delicious. But even as Noah, that holy 
man, to whom we are so much beholding, bound, and obliged, 
for that he planted to us the vine, from whence we have 
that ncctarian, delicious, precious, heavenly, joyful, and deific 
liquor, which they call piot* or tiplage, was deceived in the 
drinking of it, for he was ignorant of the great virtue and 
power thereof ; so likewise the men and women of that time 
did delight much in the eafing of that fair great fruit, but 
divers and very different accidents did ensue thereupon ; for 
there fell upon them all in their bodies a most terrible swell- 
ing, but not upon ^11 in the same place, for some were 
swollen in the belly, and their belly strouted out big like a 
groat tuft ; of whom it is written Ventrem omnipotentem ; who 
were all very honest men, and merry blades. And of his 

* The motion^ ^c.] See upon this, Agrippa,* c. 30, dc vanitatc sekn- 
tiarum. This motion, so ditticult to*conccive, was tin* iiivi'iiiioii, or 
rather conceit of the Arabian Tliebitben Coreth, a fainons astronomer, 
of the ninth age. See Bergeron, last section of his I'rcatise of the 
Saracens. This made Rabelais say, it was manifestly seen. 

A common cant word used by French clowns, and other 
tippling companions; it signifies rum-bQosef as our gipsies call 
guzzle^ and comes treiha ttiu*, h\bo, 

U 
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race came St. Fatgulch, and Shrove-Tuesday. Others did 
swell at the shoulders, who in that place were \jO crump and 
knobby, that they were therefore called Montifers, which is 
as much as to say Hill- carriers, of whom you see some yet 
in the world, of divers sexes and dogp'ces. Of this race 
came iEsop, some of whose excellent words and deeds you 
have in writing. Some other puffs did swell in length by 
the member, which they call the labourer of nature, in such 
sort that it grew marvellous long, fat, great, lusty, stirring, 
and crest-risen, in the antique fashion, so that they made 
use of it as of a girdle, winding it five or six times about 
their waist but if it happened the aforesaid member to be 
in good case, sj)ooming with a full sail, bunt fair before the 
■wind, then to have seen those strouting champions, you 
would have taken them for men that had their lances settled 
on their rest, to rim at the ring or tilting whintarn [quin- 
tain.] Of these, believe me, the race is utterly lost and 
quite extinct, as the women say ; for they do lament con- 
tinually, that there are none extant now of those great, ice. 
You know the rest of the song. Others did grow in matter 
of ballocks so enormously, that three of them would -well fill 
a sack, able to contain five quarters of wheat. Fi'om them 
arc descended the ballocks of liorrainc, which never dwell 
in codpieces, but fall down to the bottom of the breeches. 
Others grew in the legs, and to sec them you would have 
said they had been cranes, or the reddish-long-billed-stork- 
like-scrank-legged sea-fowls, called flamans, or else men 
walking upon stilts or scatches. The little grammar school- 
boys, known by the name of Orimos, called those leg-grown 
slangams, iambics, in allusion to the French word Jambe, 
which significth a leg. In others, their nose did grow so, 
that it seemed to be the beak of a limbeck, in every part 
thcreol' most variously diapcrerl with the twinkling^sparklcs 
of cjimson-blistcrs budding forth, and purpled with pimples 
all enamelled with -thick-set wheals of a sanguine colour, 
bordered with gules : and such have you seen the canon, or 
prebend Panzoult, and Woodenfoot the physician of Angiers. 
Of which race there were few that liked the ptisanc, but all 
of them were perfect lovers of the pure septembral juice. 
'Naso and Ovid^ had their extraction from thence, and all 
^ Naso and Ovid,] Two names for the same man, viz. Naso in the 
person of Ovid, and Ovid as being of the family of llie Nasos. 
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those of whom it is written, Ne reminiscaris.^ Others grew 
in cars/' whkh they had so big, that out of one would have 
been sfuif enough got to make a doublet, a pair of breeches, 
and a jacket, whilst witli the other they might have covered 
themselves as with a S]>anish cloak : and they say, that in 
Bourbonnois^ this race remaineth yet. Others grew in 
length of body, and of those came the giants, and of them 
Pantagrued. 

And tile first was Chalbroth, 

Who begat Sarabroth, 

Who begat Fari broth, 

Wlio begat Hurtali, that was a brave cater of jpottage, and 
reigned in the time of the flood; 

A\Tio begat Nembroth, 

Wlio begat Atlas, that with his shoulders kept the sky from 
falling; 

Who begat Goliah, 

Who begat Erix,^^ that invented the Hocus pocus plays of 
legerdemain ; 

Wlio begat Titius, 

Who begat Eryon, 

Who begat Polyphemus, 

Who begat Cacus, 

Who begat Etion, the first man who ever had the pox, for 
not drinking fresh in summer as Bartacliin witnesseth ; 
Who begat Enceladus, 

Who begat Ceus, 

^ Ne rmimiscaris.'] Thus bejjins an anthem sung before and after 
the seven penitential I*salms. The autliur applies it to large liuge 
noses t nez in French, either because ne, a nose, is thrice repeated 
therein, or else because persons with large noses can hardly tunc these 
words without hinging through the nose. 

Others </7'eie i7t cars.] The Travtortaif or all-cars. See Pliny and 
V, Melaf 

The people of Bourbon arc noted for large cars, even to a proverb ; 
BO arc those of Lyons ; which made a satirical poet say, after lie had 
taken notice of the honour done the natives of Lyons, to let them wear 
their hats when they go to be hanged. 

Privilege fort authentique 
Pour caeher Foreillc Arcadique. 

^ E7'i.T.] This giant, and all those that are hereafter named, have 
very curious, learned, and diverting accounts given of them by M. 
Duchat, but too loii^to be here inscrtewl. 
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Who begat TiphaDus, 

Who begat Alams, 

Who begat Othus, 

Who begat iEgcon, 

Who begat Briarcus, that had a hundred hands ; 

Who begat Porphyrio, 

Who begat Adamastor, 

Who begat Anteus, 

Who begat Agatho, 

Who begat For us, against whom fought Alexander the Great; 
Who begat Aranthaa, 

Who begat Qfabbara, that was the first inventor of the drink- 
ing of healths ; 

Who begat Goliah of Secondillc, 

Who begat Offot, that was terribly well nosed for drinking 
at the barrel-head ; 

Who begat Artachaeiis, 

AVho begat Oromedon, 

Who begat Gemmagog, the first inventor of Poulan shoes,®' 
which are open on the foot, and tied over the instep with 
a latchct ; 

Who begat Sisyphus, 

Who begat the Titans, of whom Hercules was born. 

Who begat Enay, the most skilful man that ever was, in 
matter of taking the little worms (called cirons) out of the 
hands ; 

Who begat Fierabras, that was vanquished by Oliver, Peer 
of France, and Roland’s camdrad ; 

Who begat Morgan,®^’ the first in the world that played at 
dice with spectacles ; 

® Poulan shoes,] Mezeray gives a somewhat different account of the 
make of these shoes. “ They had long sharp-snouted cockinc;-ap toes, 
and at the heels a sort of spurs sticklug out. Nunc but people of dis- 
tincti^Jn wore them.” King Charles V. of France, anno 13G5, by an 
edict prohibited this ridiculous mode. “But,” continues Mezeray, 
it came in again, and lasted a good while after the beginning of Uic 
fifteenth century.” The word Poulan is tlioughtlo mean Polish. 

Morffan.] Or Morgante, the name of a giant, the hero of an an- 
cient romance, mentioned by Du Verdier, in his Bibliotheque, p. 899. 
Luigi Pulci has composed an Italian poem on him, in twenty-eight 
Cantos, injudiciously ascribed ^ some to Angelo Folitiono, 
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Who begat Fracassiis,^' of whom Merlin Coccaius hath 
tcn, of hiiif was born Ferragus 
Who begat Hapmouche,^^ the first that ever invented the 
drying of neat’s tongues in the chimney ; for, before that, 
people salted them, as they do now gammons of bacon ; 
Who begat Bolivorax, 

Who begat liongis. 

Who begat GayofFo,^* whose ballocks were of poplar, and his 
pendulum of the servise, or sorb-apple tree ; 

Who begat Maschefain, 

Who begat Bruslcfer, 

Who begat Angoulevent 

Wlio begat Galchault,*® the inventor of flagons ; 

Who begat Mirclangaut, 

Who begat GalafFre, 

Who begat Falourdin, 

Who begat Roboast,^ 

AVho begat Sortibrant of Conimbres, 

Who begat llrushant of Mommiere, 

Who begat Ilruyer that was overcome by Ogier the Dane, 
Peer of France ; 

Who begat Mabrun, 

FracassuSf ifc.] The place where Merlin Coccaic speaks of the 
giant Fracassus, is, in the second Macaronic, in these terms : 
rnmus erat quidam Fracassus ])role gigantis, 

Ciijus stirps olim Morganto venit ab illo, 

„ Qui bacchiocunem canipantc ferre solebat. 

Cum quo mille homiyum colpos fracasset in uno. 

Ferragus. \ The name is composed of ferrum acutum, OT/eragut, 
as the people of Languedoc speak, who call your fencing-masters by 
that name. This giant was, with all the ease in the world, knocked on 
the head, with the clapper of a huge bell by the giant Morgantc, whom 
he had cliallenged to siifgle combat. 

JIavmouche.] That is, ^g-catcher, Aquila non capit muscas ; so 
this giant could be none of the* most magnanimous any more than 
DomiUan the emperor, called by Rabelais, elsewhere, 

Gayqffo.'^ From the Italian a scoundrel. Gaioffus 

is the name of a magistrate of Mantua, in Mdrlin Coccaie. This giant 
here must have been some terrible belly-bumper. 

GalchavLlt.^ This is an English name we read in Froissart ; and in 
Chap. 65. of Vol. 1., of Lancelot of the Lake, it is the name of a king 
of the mt'marehes of Great Britain. Now, as Englishmen don’t care 
to have wine, because of its scarcity, cither spilt or spoiled, Rabelf^g^ 
gives us a boon companion of lhai coillilry for the in\entor 4 >f flagons, 
in which the w ine is not subject to be spilt or palled. 
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Who begat Foust anon, 

Who begat Haquelebac,*'*' 

Who begat Vit degrain. 

Who begat Grangousicr, 

Wlio begat Gargantua, 

Who begat the noble Fantagniel my master. 

I know that reading tliis passage, you will make a doubt 
within yourselves, ami that grounded upon very good reason, 
which is tills, — how is it possible that tliis relation can be 
true, seeing at the time of the flood all the world was de- 
stroyed, extjppt Noah, and seven persons more w'ith him in 
the ark, into w’liose number llurtall is not admitted ? 1 )oubt- 
less the demand is well made, and very aj»parerit, but the 
answer shall satisfy you, or my wit is not rightly caulked. 
And, because I was not at that time to tell you any thing of 
my own fancy, I will bring imto you tlu^ authority of tlic Mas- 
sorcls, good lionest fellows, true btillockeering blades,^’ and 
exact licbraical bagpipers, wdio affirm, that verily the said 
lJurtali‘‘’ was not within the ark of Noah, ncitlier could he 
get in, for lie was too big, but he sat astride upon it, with 

Ilaquikbac. ] Commines tells us, there is a gallery so called in 
the Castle of Amboisc, from one liaquelcbuc, who had the keeping of 
it. Now, since this man, who should be u German or a Swiss by his 
name, is made a giant of by Uabelais, we may believe he was of a vast 
enormous bigness, as many of tliose two nations arc ; and upon this 
occasion it is not amiss to observe, that in fliat very gallery, wlucli is 
the same identical place where Charles VUl. died suddenly, in 1498, 
are to be seen the pictures of a man. and hi>'SMfe, both ot a colossal 
gigantic sizt', and of whom all that is known concerning them is, that 
in days of yore they liad an emph»yineiil in the castle. “ l>iici*ris m 
Aina,” says Jodocua Sinccrus, iii his journey througli Franco, sjvakmg 
of the Castle of Aniboise, “ Cubicula, arnamentanum tormeiitis gran- 
dionbus rofertum, locum ubi subita et miserabili morte Carolus VIII. 
obiit. Picti ill paricle conspiciuntur coiijiigcs duo magna: c^proccn- 
talxs ct ci^a&sitici, cum pan oviuin Aidicarum Ncscio cui ollicio in 
arco pricfuerant. Ipsia inurtuis, et par hoc besliarum vita? paulo post 
dcsiisse fenmt.*’ It isdiighly probable, that the liusband was the 
castle*kee]icr llaquclcbac, and that, upon account of his uncommon 
stature and bulk, Uabelais here makes a giant of him. 

True Jilades.] M. le Dudiat says, and proves it, that couil- 

leaux only moaius cucuUated, t. c. hooded monkish sort ui rabbins, liko 
those of Kome ; not at all alluding to the scrotum ( couillon in French.) 

" Uurtalt.] Menage has observed, in the margin of his Rabelais, 
that the rtibbins say this, not of Hurtah, but of'Og, King of Basan 
See Le Pillclier, c. 25 of his Noah's Ark. 
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one lefj on the one side, and anotlicr on the other, as little 
children usc»to do on their wooden horses : or as the ^reat 
hull of Berne, which was killed at Marinian, did ride for 
liis hackney the j^reat murdering piece "" called the Caiion- 
pevier, a j)rotty beast of a fair and pleasant amble without all 
question. 

In that posture, he, after Ood, .sa\cd tlie said ark from 
danger, for witli his legs he gave it the brangle that was 
needful, and with his foot turned it whither he jdiased, 
as a ship answercth her rudder. I'hose that w(tc witliin 
sent liim up victuals in abundance by a chimney, as j)eo[)le 
lery thankfully acknowledging the good that he did them. 
And sometimes they did talk togetlier as Icaromcnippus did 
to Jupiter, according to the rejmrt of Lucian. Iiav<‘ jou 
understood all this well r Drink then one good draught 
without w'ater, for if you believe it not ; — no truly do 1 not, 
quoth &he.*‘ 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the mith'lUj of the most dread and redoubted Pmdagruel. 

GAurtVNTiJA at the age of four hundred fourscore forty and 
four years begat his son Puntagruel, ujxm his wdft‘ named 
Badehcc, daughter to the king of the Arnaurots in Utopia, 
who died in child-birth; for he was so wonderfully great 
and lumpish, that he could not possildy come forlli into the 
liglit of the world w'ilhont thus suffocating his mother. But 
that w'c* may fully understand the cause and reason of tljc 
name of Pantagruel, wdiich at his baptism was given liim, 
you arc to remark, that in that year there was so great di ought 
over all the country of Africa, that there past lliirty and si.\ 
months, three week®, four days, thirteen hours, and a little 
more,^wdthout rain, but with a heat so vehement, that the 
whole earth Avas parched imd withered by it. Neither Avas 
it more scorched and dried up w’ith heat in the djiys of 
Elijah, than it Avas at that time ; for there was not a tree to 

Bull nf Berne ] See Paulus Jovius, and Mr. Rloltcaux’s Notes 
on chap. X't, &c. of book iv. 

Murdenny piece.] A pederero, to shoot stones, from jnedru. a 
stone. TliC 7rerfjOf3a\ov of the Greeks. 

Quoth she.] It means, AV / neithir, a a cry ancient expressj^t^^ 
in some parts oi France. 
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be seen, that had either leaf or bloom upon it. The grass was 
without verdure or greenness, the rivers were drained, the 
fountains dried up, the poor fishes abandoned and forsaken 
by their proper element, wandering and crying upon the 
ground most horribly. The birds did fall down from the 
air for want of moisture and dew, wherewith to refresh them. 
The wolves, foxes, harts, wild-boars, fallow-deer, hares, 
coneys, weasels, brocks, badgers, and other such beasts, 
were found dead in the fields with their mouths open. In 
respect of men, there was the pity, you should have seen 
them lay out their tongues like hares that have been run 
six hours. Many did throw themselves into the wells. 
Others entered within a cow's belly to he in the shade ; 
liiose Homer calls Alihants. All the country was idle, and 
could do no virtue. It was a most lamentable case to have 
seen the labour of mortals in defending tliemselvcs from the 
vehcmeiicy of this horrific drought; -for they had work 
enough to do to save the holy water in the churches from 
being wasted; but there was such order taken by the counsel 
of my Lords tlic (/ardinals, and of our lioly Father, that 
none did dare to take above one lick. Yet, when any one 
came into the church, you should have seen above twenty 
])oor tliirsly fellows hang upon him that was the dis- 
tributor of the water, and that with a wide open throat, 
gaping ft)r some little droj>, like the rich glutton in Luke, 
tliat miglit fall by, lest anything should he lost. O how 
ha])py was ho in that year, who had a cool cellaf under 
ground, well plenished with fresl* wine ! 

The philosopher reports in moving the question, — ^Where- 
fore is it that the sea-walcr is siilt? — that at the time v/hen 
riiu'hus gave the government of his replendcnt chariot to 
liis son I’hivton, the said Phaeton, unskilful in the art, and 
not knowing how to keep the ecliptic line betwixt llic two 
tropics of the latitude of the sun's course, strayed out of his 
way, iftid came so ncq.r the earth, that he dried up all the 
countries that were ulidcr it* burning a great part of the 
heavens, which tlio philosophers cadi the via lactea, and the 
huff-snuffs,^ St. James’s-way ; although the most coped, 

* Iluff'-ftnvtfs J Litrehifrcs in the oripnal. Sometimes it means a 
S'r*’"*. or Ui rinan, is shown elsewhere. Here it is a buffooning 
lenn for aiuuiiperuneiit philo&oiiYier. 
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lofty, and high-crcsted poets affirm that to he the place 
where Juno'^ milk fell, when she gave suck to Hercules. 
The earth at that time was so excessively heated, that it 
fell into an enormous sweat, yea such a one as made it sweat 
out the sea, which is therefore salt, because all sweat is salt; 
and this you cannot but confess to be true, if you will taste 
of your own, or of those that have the pox, when they are 
put into sweating, it is all one to me. 

Just such another case fell out this same year: for on a cer- 
tain Friday, wdien the whole ])Cople were bent upon their devo- 
tions, and had made goodly processions, with store of litanies, 
and fair preachings, and beseechings of God Almighty, to look 
down with his eye of mercy upon their miseraole and dis- 
consolate condition, there avus even then visibly seen issue 
out of the ground great drops of water, such as fall from a 
purf-bagg('(l man in a toj) sweat, and the poor hoydons began 
to rejoice, as if it hacy)cen a thing very profitable unto them ; 
for some said that there w'as not one drop of moisture in the 
air, whence they might have any rain, and that the earth did 
supply 'the default of that. Other learned men said, that it 
was a shower of the Antipodes, as Heneca saith in his fourth 
book Qiurstionum mtturalium^ speaking of the source and 
spring of Nilus. Jlut they were deceived ; for, the procession 
being ended, wdicn every one went about to gather of this 
dew, and to drink of it with full bowls, they found tliat it was 
nothing but jncklc, and the very Imne of salt, more brackish 
in taste than the saltest water of the sea. And because in 
that very day Pantagruel w'a« bom, his hither gave him that 
name ; for Panta in Greek is as much as to say all, and Gm*/, 
in the Hagarcne language, doth signify thirsty ; inferring 
thereby, that at his birth the whole wwld was a-dry and 
tliirsty, as likewise fcfreseeing that he would be some day su- 
preme yrd and sovereign of the thirsty Kthrapples, which 
>vas showm to him at that vei^^ same hour by a more evident 
sign. For 'when his mother I5adcbec was in the bringiifg of 
him forth, and that the midwivQs did Cvait to receive him, 
there came first out of her belly three score and eight trege- 
neers, that is, salt-sellers, every one of them leading in a 
halter, a mule heavy laden with salt ; after whom issued 
forth nine dromedaries, with great loads of gammons of 
bacon, and dried neats’ tongues on their backs. Thcr^ follow * * 
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6(1 seven camels loaded with links and cliilterlings," lions’ 
puddings, and sausages. Alter them came out fi\;p great wains, 
full of h'aks, garlick, onions, and chibots, drawn with fivo- 
and-lliirty strong cart-horses, which was six for every one be- 
sides the thillcr. At the sight hereof the said midwives W'cre 
much amazed ; yet some of them s.'ud, Lo, here is good pro- 
vision, and indeed, we need it ; for we drink but lazily, as if 
our longues walked on crutches,^ and not lustily like Laus- 
man Dutches. Truly this is a good sign, there is notliing 
here but what is fit for us, these arc the spurs of wine that set 
it a-going. As they were tattling thus together after their 
own manne^ of eliat, behold, out comes Tantagniel all hairy 
like a bear, whereupon one of them inspired witli a propheti- 
cal spirit, said, This will be a terrible fellow, he is bom >vith 
all his hair,’^ he is undoubtedly to do wonderful things, ant'., if 
he live, he shall have age.* 

N 

* Links and chittcrhngs^ ^c. | M. Ic Duchat siiys, though sorta- 
cditioiis have it aitjuUlcUes ct andouiUcSi i. c. chiltcrlingb, &c. yet tliu 
true reading, according to Dolet’s edition, is unyuiilctfcs, small c•671^, 
ffri(;Sf and that the author had a reference to tlie vast quantities of 
grigs cauglit in the rivers and brooks of Languedoc and Guinine, 
during the autumn rains, and mIucIi are salted and stored up for LeiiL 
Roudelelius, cliap. ‘2.S of River Fishes; “ Idem certum est e venire in 
pernmllis Oalliic rivulis et dumiuibus, in quibiis turbala aqua autumiia- 
iibus pluviis, nassis et aliis exeipuhs miiumcrabiles capiuntur anymlUc^ 
quai salitai in proxiinum quadragiiita dicruin jcjuniuin senantur.’* 

^ As if our UmgueSy ^c.J This is nut in the original, which says 
only. ** aussi bieu iic hem ions nous qun laschcment, non en lance- 
mciit," *. e. wc drink but lazily, not lustily, like a Gerraarf. Landit- 
man in IJigU Dutch means a conijtatrwt. The Germans, when they 
are caronsiiig, say to one another, Drink^ country, or countryman, 
Ians or landsman triiiyuc. Uabelais plays upon the words lachement 
and lanccmcnt. The pun could not be kept in l^lnglisli, so 1 oppose 
lustily to lazily. \ 

* Ihs /nnr.j Which showed the mighty courage and marvellous 
strength Pantagruel was one day be endowed witli. In'^hap. 90 
of vol. 1 . of Pereeforcst, it is reported, that tlie ladies used to beg their 
knignls, for heaven's sake, that day to show the streiigtli of their arm, 
the wool of their breast or nave), the fame of their prowess, and the 
chivalry for whicli they were renowned. Again, in chap. 1 52, Then 
the knight looked on the wool of his bosom, the strength of his limb^, 
the stoutness of his horse, and so on. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

Of ike gnrj wherewith Gargantua v'as moved at the deecase of 
his wife Badehcc. 

AViten Pantagruol was born, there was none more astonished 
and perplexed than was his father Gargantua ; for, of the one 
side, seeing his w'ifc Padebec dead, and on the other side his 
son Pantagmcl born, so fair and so great, he knew not what to 
say, nor what to do. And the doubt that troubled his brain was 
to know whether he shoidd cry for the death of his wife, or 
laugh for the joy of his son. He was June hindc choaked 
with so]>liistical arguments, for he framed thcn» very well in 
modo et figura, but he could not resolve tliem, remaining ]>cs- 
tered and entangled by this means, like a mouse caught in a 
(toap, or kite snared in a gin. Shall I weep, said he ? Yes, 
for why ? My so good wife is dead, who was the most this, 
the most that, that ^as ever in the world. Never shall I see 
her, never shall I recover such another, it is unto me an ines- 
timable loss ! O my good God, what had I done that thou 
shouldest thus punish me ? Why didst thou not take me 
aw'ay before her : Seeing for me to live without her is but 
to languish. Ah Badehcc, Badehcc, my minion, my dear 
heart, my sugar, my sweeting, my honey, my little coney,-— 
yet it had in circumference full six acres, tlirec rods, five 
poles, four yards, two feet, one inch and a half of good wood- 
land measure, — my tender peggy, my codpiece darling, my 
bob ancf hit, my slipshoe-lo\ie, never shall 1 see thee ! AIl, 
j)oor Pantagruel, thou hastTlost thy good mother, thy sweet 
nurse, thy well-beloved lady ! O false death, how injurious 
and desj)iieful hast thou been to me ! How malicious and 
outrageous have I fpund thee in taking her from me, my well- 
beloved wife, to whom immortality did of right belong ! 

AViTh these words he did^cry like a cow ; but on a sudden 
fell a laughing like a calf, when Pantagruel came irjto Ids 
mind. Ha, my little son, said he, mjj childilolly, fedlifondy, 
dandlichucky, my ballocky, mjr pretty rogue ! 0 how jolly 

thou art, and how much I am bound to my gracious God, that 
hath been pleased to bestow on me a son, so fair, so spriteful, 
so lively, so smiling, so pleasant, and so gentle ! Ho, ho, ho, 
ho, how glad I am I Let us driyk, ho, and put away mela’^ 
choly I Bring of the best, rinse the gla.sses, lay^*thc cloth, 
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drive out these dogs, blow this fire, light candles, shut that 
door there, cut this bread in sippets for brewif?^, send away 
these poor folks in giving them what they ask, hold my gown. 
I will strip myself into my doublet, (m cuerpoj to make the 
gossij)s merry, and keep them company. 

As he spake this, he heard the litanies and the mementos 
of the priests that carried his wdfc to he buried, upon which 
he loft the good pur|)ose he was in, and was suddenly ravished 
another way, saying. Lord God, must I again centrist my- 
self.^ This grieves me. I am no longer young, I grow old, 
the weather is dangerous ; I may perhaps take an ague, then 
shall I he fpiled, if not quite undone, liy the faith of a 
gentleman,* it were better to cry less, and drink more. My 
wife is dead, well, by G — , (da jurandi) I shall not raise her 
again by my crying : she is avcII, she is in Paradise, at IcasL 
if she he no higher : she pmycth to God for us, she is ha}q)y7 
she is above the sense of our miseries, n >r can our calamities 
reach her. What though she be dead, must not we also die ? 
The same debt which she hath paid, hangs over our heads; na-> 
turc will require it of us, and we must all of us some day taste 
of the same sauce. Let her pass then, and the Lord preserve 
the survivors ; for I must now cast about how to get another 
wife. But 1 will tell you what you shall do, said he to the 
midwives ; in France cdled wise women (where be they? good 
folks, I cannot see them.) Go you to my wdfe’s interment, 
and I will the while rock my son ; for 1 find myself somewhat 
altered and distempered, and should otherwise he ir danger 
of falling sick ; “ but drink one cL-aught first, you will be 5ie 
better for it, believe me upon minclionoiir. They at his re- 
quest WTnt to her burial and funeral obsequies. In the mean- 
while, poor Gargantua, staying at home, and willing to have 
somewhat in remembrance of her to be engraven upon her 
tomb, made this epitaph, in the manner as followeth. « 

* By^the faith of a gmtlcmati.] Wc read in chap. 15 of the Apology 
for Herodotus, that tins was King Francis I.’s usual oath. 

• And in danger of falhng aick \ Read, and should be in danger of 
falling sick ; Jt seroisj &c. For tlic author alludes to the kings of 
F'rance never being present at any funeral, no, not of their nearest 
relations, because they are made to believe the air of the vaults would 
be prejudicial to their health. And therefore it is observed, they never 
enter St. Denis, but with their feet foremost. St. Denis is a little 
town near Paris, where there is an abbey and church, famous for the 
sepulture ot the kings of France, and all that royal family* 
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Dead is the noble Badebcc, 

• Who had a fane like a rebec 
A Spanish body, and a belly 
Of Switzerland j* she died, I tell ye, 

In child-birth. Pray to God, that her 
lie pardon wherein she did err. 

Here lies her body, which did live 
Free from all vice, as 1 believe. 

And did decease at my bed-side. 

The year and day m which she died. 

CHAPTEll IV. 

Of tite infancy of PantagrueL 

1 FIND by the ancient historiof^fra pliers and poets, that divers 
have been born in this world after very strange manners, 
which would be too long to repeat : read therefore the 
seventh cliaj)tcr of Plin)% if you hhve so much leisure. Yet 
have you never heajrd of any so wonderful as that of Pan- 
tagruel ; for it is a very difficult matter to believe, how, in 
the little time he was in his mother’s belly, he grew both in 
body and strength. That which Hercules did was nothing, 
when in his cn)clle he slew two serpents, for those serpents 
were but little and weak, but Pantagrucl, being yet in the 
cradle, did far ffiorc admirable things, and more to be amazed 
at. I pass by here the relation of how at every one of his 
meals he supped up the milk of four thousand six hundred 
cows, and how, to make him a skillet to boil his milk in, 
there wore set to work all the braziers of Saumure in Anjou, 
of Villcdieu in Normand}'f and of liramont in Lorraine.^ 
And they served in this whitepot-meat to him in a huge 
great bell, which is yet to be seen in the city of Bourges in 
Berry, near the palace, but his teeth were already so well 
grown, and so strengthened with vigour, that of the said 
bell h(pbit oft’ a great morsid. as very plainly doth appear to 
this hour. 

^ A face like a rc5cc.] A grotesque figur^ or monstrous chimerical 
face, cut out in the upper part of*a rebec, which is a three-stringed 
fiddle. Tlieiice visage de rebec, a dry, meagre, ugly face, like a mask, 
such as they frighten children wipi. 

* A Spanish body, and a belly of Switzerland.] Very lank upwards, 
but very tun-likc below. 

* Bramont in Lorraine.] Bramont, alias Fromont, a little townrf'i 
Lorraine, on the frontiers of Alsace.* Here arc made abundance of 
frying-pans, skillets, &c. The place is called both Bramont and 
Fromont corruptly, for Faramond. 
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One day in the morning, when they would have made 
him suek one of liis cows,— for he never had airy other nurse, 
as the history tells us, — ^lic got one of his arms loose from 
the swaddling-hands, wherewith he was kept fast in the 
cradle, laid hol(| on the said cow under the left fore ham, 
and grasping her to him, ate up her udder and half of her 
paunch, with the liver and the kidneys, and had devoured 
all u]>, if she had not cried out most horribly, as if the wolves 
had held her by the legs, at which noise company came in, 
and took a^vay the said cow from Pantagruel. Yet could 
they not so well do it, but that the quarter whereby he 
cauglit her I'^as left in liis hand, of which (juarlcr he gulped 
u]) the flesh in a trice, even with as much case as you uould 
eat a sausage, and that so greedily with desire of more, that, 
when they would have taken away the bone from him, he 
swallowetl it down whole, as a cormorant would do a little fish ; 
and aftcTwards began fumblingly to sAy, (iood, good, good 
— for he could not yet speak ])lain — giving them to tinder- 
stand thereby, tJiat he had found it very good, and that 
he did lack but so much more. Which when they saw 
that attended him, they bound him with great cable-ropes, 
like those that are made at Tain,*' for the ciyjriage of salt to 
Lyons : or such as those arc, whereby the great French 
ship’ rides at anchor in the road of Newhaven^ in Nor- 
mandy. But on a certain time, a great hear, which his 
fatlier had bred,^ got loose, came towards him, began to lick 
liis face, for his nurses had not thoroughly wiped His chaps, 
at which uuex])cefcd approach being on a sudden offended, 
he as lightly rid himself of those great cables, as Samson did 

* 7’rtin.] A large town on the Rhone, over against Toiimoii. V alence 
ill Diiuiihiiie is llic magazine or public store-h^^usc for salt, which they 
send up the river, and land it at Lyons. 

■» Grcfif French shtp.] Or perhaps, the great ship tlic Francts, called 
so from King Francis, as many ha>e since been called Louis, from the 
moiiarehs of that name. 

Knehaven J It la wily said, in the original, an Port dc Grace, 
which 1 take to mean llavre-de-Grace in Normandy. I know not 
why Sir T. L. translates it Newhaveii, nor W'hy he should call a port 
a road : a road is out at sea, a port near the shore. 

W/tich his father had bred.] Ma)' not this refer personally to 
^Fraiieis I., of whom Belon relates, J. 3, c. 2 of his Ornithologia, that 
^lle used to keep a lion or a Ioji*®*"*! always abqut him, to play with, 
as others a lap-dog ? 
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of the hawser ropes wherewith the rhilislincs had tied him, 
and, hy youi» leave, takes me up my lord the bear, and tears 
him to you in ]neees like a pullet, which served him for a 
gor^^cful, or j^ood warm bit for that meal. 

Whereui)on Gargantua, fearful^ lest the child should hurt 
himself, caused four great chains of iron to be made to bind 
him, and so many strong wooden arches unto his cradle, 
most firmly stocked and morticed in huge frames. Of those 
chains you have got one at Rochelle, which they draw up at 
night betwixt the two great towers of the haven. Another 
is at Lyons, — a third at Aiigiers,‘‘ — and the fourth was 
carried away by the devils to bind Lucifer, w^io broke his 
chains in those days, by reason of a cholic’ that did extra- 
ordinarily torment him, taken -with eating a Serjeant’s soul 
fried for his breakfast. And therefore you may believe that 
Avhieh Xieholas de Lyra saith uiion that place of the Psalter, 
where it is writtem,*/?/ Og'' regent Jiasan^ that (he said ()g, 
being yet little, was so strong and robustious, that they were 
fain to hind him with chains of iron in liis cradle. Thus 
continued Pantagruel for a while very calm and quiet, for ho 
w^as not able so easily to break those chains, especially 
having no room in the cradle to give a swing with his arms. 
But sec what happened once upon a great holiday that his 
father Gargantua made a suinjituous banquet to all the 
princes of his court. I am apt to believe, that the menial 
officers of the house were so imhusied in waiting each on 
his proper service at the feast, that nobody took care of poor 
Paiitagrucl, who was left a^eculorum,'* behind-hand, all alone 
and us forsaken. Whjit did he ? Hark Avhat he did, good 
pe()])le. He strove and essayed to break the chains of Ihe 
cradle with his arms, but could not, for they ^vere too strong 
for him. Then did he keep with his feet such a stamping 
stir, ithd so long, that at Lxst he heat out the lower end of 

At Anffirrs. ] 1 1 is there called tlie high chain. 

" ('halic.] The author quibbles, as if one should say, ThcTc is no 
chohe like lo tliat -when a man is t<iken by flic collar. 

Et Off, &r. ] See N. de Lyra on this place of l*sal. 131, or 13 j, 
Alphonsus Tostalus, qutCst. ‘27, and Uer. Vossius, lib. 1, de idol. gent, 
cap. 2G. 

'■* A rfictthrum.\ This €*xprcs«ion comes to us from the university. 
Jlat. Curderms. p. d ' 1. of hii dc corr. .serm. emend, edit. 1531. 

Jic'ic vLniati.s qui ap|A)rtatis, 

El qui iiilul pq»porlaUs, a reculorum. 
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his cradle, which notwithstandint^ was made of a great post 
five foot^ in square ; and, as soon as he had gotten out 
his feet, he slid down as well as lie could till he had got 
his soles to the ground, and then with a mighty force 
he rose up, carrying his crp,dlc upon his back, bound to him 
like a tortoise that crawls up against a wall j and, to have 
seen him you would have thought it had been a great carrick 
of five hundred ton upon one end. In this manner he en- 
tered into the great hall where tliey were bantpieiting, and 
that very boldly, which did much affright the company ; yet, 
because his arms were tied in, he could not reach anything 
to eat, but ^ith great pain stooped now and then a little, to 
take with the whole flat of his tongue some good lick, good 
bit, or morsel. V^mich when his father saw, he saw well 
enough that they had left him without giving him anything 
to eat, and therefore commanded that he slmuld bo loosed 
from the said chains, by the counsel of the princes and 
lords there present. Besides that, also, the physicians of 
Gargantua said, that, if they did thus keep him in the cradle, 
he would be all his life-time subject to the stone. When 
he was unchained, they made him to sit down, whore, after 
he had fed very well, he took his cradle, and broke it into 
more than five hundred thousand pieces with one blow of 
his fist, that he struck in the midst of it, swearing that he 
would never come into it again. 

CHAPTETl V. 

Of the acts of the noble Pantagruel in his youthful age. 
Thus grew Pantagruel from day to day, and to every one’s 
eye waxed more and more in all his dimensions, which made 
his father to rejoice by a natural affection. Therefore caused 
he to be made for him, whilst^ he was yet little, a pretty 
cross-bow, wherewith to shoot at small birds, which now 
they call the great cross-bow at Chantcllc.^ Then he sent 

By the counsel^ The author insinuates that formerly in l*>ance 
the kings consulted the princes and grandees of the kingdom, m what- 
ever concerned the state, as here, where the business was how the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown should be brought up. Observe, likewise, 
how diihcult a thing it is to keep young princes in order, when once 
tfhsy get a head. u 

' ChanteHe.] A very strong place in the Bourboiinois, belonging, in 
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him to the scjiool to learn, and to spend his youth in virtue. 
In the prosecution of which design he came first to Poic- 
tiers,^ where, as he studied and profited very much, he saw 
that the scholars w^ere oftentimes at leisure, and knew not 
how to bestow their time, which moved him to take such com- 
passion on them, that one day he took from a long ledge of 
rocks, called there Passelourdin, a huge great stone, of about 
twelve fathom square, and fourteen handfuls thick, and with 
great ease set it upon four pillars in the midst of a field, to 
no other end, but that the said scholars, when they had no- 
thing else to do, might pass their lime in getting up on that 
stone, and feast it with store of gammons, ])astics, and fla-% 
gons, and carve their names uj)on it with a knife ; in token of 
which deed till this hour the stone is called the lifted stone. 
And in remembrance hereof there is none entered into the 
register and matricijar book of the said university, or ac- 
counted capable of taking any degree therein, till he have 
first drunk in the Caballine fountain of Croustelles,® passed 
at I’assclourdin/ and got up upon the lifted stone.® 

1523, to the Constable Charles dc Bourbon. See chap. 23, of book I. 
cont'erning these prodigious rack 'bent cross-bows. 

- Poictiers.] As this is not much to the praise of the University of 
Poictiers, U may not be amiss to take notice of what is said of it by 
Chassenouz, in his Catalogus Gloriie Mundi, part X. consider. 32, 

“ Nec cst ulla unnersitas,'* says that writer, “ quw non habeat sua im- 
pedimenta : cum apud nos in vulgari dicatur,*’ the pipers and tennis- 
players of Poictiers ; the dancers of Orleans ; the vapourers or bragga- 
docios of Angers ; the dagglc-ts^s of Paris ; the quarrel -pickers of 
Pavia; the amourists of Turin. 

^ Crou8teUes.'\ A hamlet, a league off Poictiers. Here are made 
abundance of little whistles, which occasioned the name of whistlers to 
be gheii, in 1501, to certain rude fellows of Poictiers, and other scho- 
lars who wore about their necks a whistle, with which they called each 
other togcUicr, whenever thi'y were in danger of being insulted by tlie 
ProLcstauts, as they pretended. . 

^Passelourdin.^ In English the booby-pass. So the}' call a^great 
rock, not far from l*oictiers, where there is a very narrow hole on the 
edge of a precipice. Through this hale the new -comers of that univer- 
sity are made to pass, by the oUier scholars, iu order to season them. 
The same is done at Mantua, by making them pass under the arch of 
St. Longinus. 

* The lifted atone,} This atone, said to be sixty feet round, stands 
near Poictiers, on live other stones, all fixed there in 1478, as a moni^- ■ 
inciif of tlic fair which is held in Octokcr, in the old markq^-placc of 
Poictiers. Bui Uiouf^ even the historians of Poictuu relate llie thing 
as above, yet the simple people of tlie country will rather have tins 
" - X 
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Afterwards, reading tlie delectable Chronicles of his An- 
cestors, he found that Geoffrey of Lusinian, called Geofirey 
with the great tooth, grandfather to the cousin-in-law of the 
eldest sister of the aunt of the son-in-law of tlie uncle of 
the good daughter of his stepmother, was interred at jNIail- 
lezais ; therefore one day he took eampos, (w’hieli is a little 
vacation from study to play a while,) that he might give 
him a visit as unto an honest man. And going from Poic- 
tiers wdth some of his comjianions, they ])asSLd iiy Legugt*,' 
visiting the noble Abbot Ai-dillon ; then by Lusignan, by 
Sansay, by Cellos, by Coloiiges, by Fontenay le (’omte, sa- 
luting the learned Tiracpieau,’ and from thence arrived at 
Maillczais, Avhere he went to see the se])ulchrc of the s.iid 
Geoffrey with the great tooth; 'which made him sonuwliat 
afraid, looking upon the })ieturc, wliose lively draughts did 
set him forth in the rcjircsentation of a man in cxtri'ine 
fury, drawing his great Malchus faulchion half-way out of 
his scabbard. When the reason hereof w'as demanded, tlu 
canons of the said place told him, that there w as no other 
cause of it, but that J^ictorUms at<jvr povtiny cSr., that is to 
say, that painters and poets have liberty to jiaint and devise 
what tliey list after their owm fancy. Jiul he was not satisfied 
with their answer, and said, lie is not thus painted w ithout 
a cause, and I suspect that at his death there w^as some 

cluster or pile of rocks to be a miracle of St. Uadegoiides, 'who, they 
say, placed in this manner these six huge stoues ; €iay more, lli.ii slie 
brought them to that place all at a tune, the five lesser oiics in her 
apron, and the biggest on her head. See Jodocus Sincerus, Goliiitz, 
Louchet, &c. 

^ Legutje.} Leguge in the lo-wer Poitou, is a priory, two priors of 
which, successively, were Rabelais' very good friends and patron^ viz. 
GooUrey d’Kslissac, Bishop and Lord of Maillezais, and Anthony Ar- 
dillon, whom he here calls the noble Abbot Aidilloii. Leguge, a imghly 
pleasant fruitful place, and very jiroiier for gardening has, jbr some 
lime past, belonged to the .lesuils. ' 

' “Kie learned Tiraqueau.] Andrew Tiraquean, another fricMid of 
Rabelais. He 'was then «ieulcnaz^t-generiii of the bailiwick of Foiiteiiay 
le Comte. 

** A7id i suspect.] Jeffrey, sirnained, with the great tootli, had caused 
the abbey ol Maillezdis to be burned, in but the court of Itoine 

not only obliged him to rebuild it, but to endow it to the amount of 
3,000 livres, and upwards. For this reason he is buried there as the 
‘ secpiid founder ; and perhaps was for tlie above reason that his elli- 
gies represent him, asil were, enraged at the wrong he thought done him. 
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wrontj done ]iim, whereof he requireth his kindred to take 
revenge*. I will inquire further into it, and then do wliai 
shall be reasonable. Then he returned not to ]\/ictiers, but 
would take a view of the other Universities of Franct.. 
Therefore, going to Rochelle, he took shipping and arrived at 
Rordeaux, where he found no great exercise, only now and 
tlien he would see some mariners and lightermen a wrestling 
on the quay or strand by the river side. From thence he canit 
to Thoulouse, where he learned to dance very well, and t(t 
play with the two-handed sword, as the Fashion of the scho- 
lars of the said Univer.dty is to bestir themselves in gamev. 
whereof they may liave their hands full: but he stayed no: 
long there, ^^hen he saw that they did cause burn their re- 
gents alive/’ like red herrings, saying. Now God forbid thai 
1 slioidd die this death! for I am by nature sufficienth di \ 
alrc’ady, witliout headng myself any furtlier. 

He went then to Montpellier, here he met with the good 
ANives of Mirevaiix, and good jovial com])any withal, and 
thought to liave set himself to the study of physic* : hut lu 
eonsidereil lliat that calling was too troublesome and melan- 
eholic, and that i)hysicians did smell of glisters like old 
devils. Th(*reforc he resolved he Avould study the laws ; 
but seeing that there were hut three scanld, and one hald- 
pated legist in that jilarc, he departed from thence, and in 
his way made the bridge of Guard, and the amphitheatre oi 
Nismes, ^n less than three hoiirs,^” which nevertheless seems 

liurn thrir regents uhve \ Tffls personally regards John Caturnus 
banit 111 June 1532, at 'roulouse. He was law professor there, and «>:i 
'rwellLloday (as we call il, hut the French tlie Feast of the Klng^,) in 
1532^ being invited to the usual merry-making, he prevaiJed on the 
company, instead of tlu^ superstitious cry, “ The king drinks,” to sa\, 

“ Christ reigns in our hcart.s.’' He Jike^Mse jiroposed, that the giicftis 
should »ach make a short edifying discourse to the rest, before the^ 
bridve uj) ; winch they all did, patticularly himself. Whatever it vas 
he said, it cost liini liLs hie, for somebody informed against hirfl .i*. .i 
Lutheran. At his death lie showed .such conslancy, that many pcrsoii.'., 
especially such as had attended hil h-uv lectures, began, ironi iJiai 
mumeiit, to instruct lliemsclvea ihoroughly ui that doctrine for whieli 
they saw their regent suifer death so manfully. See leones Bezie, llis. 
of the Protestant Martyrs, Hist. Feel., also DolcPsDcclamauoii againat 
Toulouse, and Crepiii’s Marlyrologe Protestant. 

in less than three hours. \ 'fhe poi^ (or budge) dll Guard, ‘ 

ampin tlieal re of Ncinffs (Nisrnes) are two liomaii antiquities,^)!’ a Mi 
prising magnilicencc, and piodigious workinaiifahip, wJiirh maTos P.iDe- 

X 2 
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to be a more divine tlian human work. After that he came 
to Avignon, where he w'as not above three days before he 
fell in love ; for the women there take great delight in playing 
at the close buttock-game, because it is papal ground. 
Which his tutor and pedagogue hlpistcmon perceiving, he 
drew him out of that place, and brought him to ^^alence in 
the Dauphiny, where he saw no great matter of recreation, 
only that the lubbards of the town did beat the scholars,^'- 
which so incensed him with anger, that when, upon a certain 
Tcry fair Sunday, the people being at their public dancing 
in the streets, and one of the scholars offering to put himself 
into the ring to partake of that sport, the foresaid lubberly 
fellows would not permit him the admittance into their so- 
ciety, he taking the scholar’s part, so belaboured them with 
blows, and laid such load upon them, that he drove them all 
before him, even to the brink of the river Rhone, and would 
have there drowned them, but that tbey did squat to the 

lais ascribe the structure thereof to Pantagrucl, whom he represents 
both as a great prince and a giant. 

JBtcausc it fs papal ground.] Swarming with monks and priests, 
who, for a very moderate tax, have obtained for the courtezans full 
liberty to follow their trade. Jodocus Sincerus, p. 201 of his Itiiier. 
Gall, speaking of the city of Avignon : “ Caveas hie pulpamenti Tcren- 
tiani veiiditores et proxeiieas, qui se sistent tibi quamprimuin urbcin 
ingressus fueris. Norisque merces illos corniptissimas \a*inim expo- 
nere.’* Which is repeated in French, p. IfiO of Travels through France, 
dedicated to the Count de Schleswic, &c., and printed in octavo, at 
Paris, anno IG43. 

Did heat the scholars.'] The lattcx were even willi tlicm afterwards, 
and tliesG disorders lasted a long time ; witness what was deposed in 
15G0, by an attorney of Valence, viz. “ That he had kept the town- 
register eight years, and in all that time not a night passed, but his 
registers were filled next morning with compli^nts and informations of 
outrages committed by the street-rovers, or scourers, so tliat nobody 
could go along the streets, but what was beat, robbed, and p]*.ndercd, 
the houses scaled, doors broke open* men's wives and daughters vio- 
lated* in short, that Uie strangers (inmates, as were tlic scholars,) com- 
mitted such disorders, tl\at there was no stirring abroad, as soon as it 
was dark, upon ever so urgent a business. But that since it had pleased 
God to send his light into their town, by the means of the holy gospel > 
preached therein, all the said enormities were well-nigh ccosca ; as if, 
together with a change of doctrine, a change of life had also made its 
entrance among them." See Louis de Heynieur Sieur de la Planche, 

' p.^94, of his Hist, of the State of France under Francis 11., printed 

u«llb76. « 
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ground like moles, and there lay close a full half league 
under the rii^r. The hole'^ is to be seen there yet. 

After that he departed from thence, and in three strides 
and one leap,'* came to Angiers, where he found himself 
very well, and would have continued there some space, but 
that the plague drove them aw'ay. So from thence he came 
to Jlourges, where he studied a good long time, and profited 
very much in the faculty of the laws, and would sometimes 
say, that the books of the civil law w'cre like unto a won- 
derfully precious, royal, and triumphant robe of gold, edged 
with dirt ; for in the world arc no goodlier books to be seen, 
more ornate, nor more eloquent than the texts«of the Pan- 
deets, but the bordering of them, that is to say, the gloss of 
Accursius,'® is so scurvy, vile, base, and unsavoury, that it is 
nothing but filthiness and villany. 

Going from Bourges, he came to Orleans, where he found 
store of swaggering scholars that made him great enter- 
tainment at his coming, and wdth whom he learned to play 

The hole^ ^c.] This hole, beginning at the abbey of St. Peter, goes 
a good way under the Rhone ; nay, if you will believe the credulous 
Coulon, in his travels through France, printed anno 1600, this hole 
leads into the fields on the other side that river. 

One leap,] This leap is the passage of the Loire, which runs be- 
tween Valence and Angiers. 

^^Glots of Accursms.] Rabelais, after Budieus, Vives, and some 
others, speaks of Accursms with abundance of contempt. The barbarism , 
however, and ignorance he is accused of, are not so much his fault as 
that of th( age he lived in. It is not denied that lie w'as a bad gram- 
marian ; but it is thought maiiUainablc, that he was a good lawyer. 
And this has been evidently proved by Francis Fleuri, in his book De 
Juris Civilis interpretibus. Accursius’s Gloss, the work of nine years, 
contains the whole spirit of jurisprudence that lay but scattered in the 
writings of the doctors that went before. You may see Cujatius’s 
judgment thereof, lib. K, cap. 16. of his Observat. 

Sufg^ggeriny scholars,] It should be rake-hell and skim the devil 
scholars, for that is the meaninp; of the word rustre (from M-hence we 
have our word roister, I suppose.) Those who were formerly called 
rustres in French, from rus, mris, were properly foot-soldiers raTsed in 
the country, but not paid, and who,^oming io debauch with llic rakes 
of the army, spent riotously among themselves, whatever they could 
filch or steal from the good folks at home. In the same sense it is that 
Rabelais here calls rustres certain scholars of Orleans, whose parents 
not allowing them sufllcicnt for their expenses, some of those young 
sparks made the best cheer they could with wliat they plundered people 
of ill their night ramj^les ; and such wore at Valence those streot-r^llfs, 
or scourers, mentioned before in this chapter. 
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at tennis so wc;ll, that he was a master at that game. For 
tlic students of the said place make a prime CAereise of it ; 
and sometimes they carried him nnto Cupid’s houses of 
commerce, (in that city termed islands, because of their 
hi in" most ordinarily environed with other houses, and not 
et)nti"uous to any,) there to recreate his person at the sport 
of poussovant, which the wenches of London call the ferkers 
in and in. As for break in" his head with over-much study, 
he had an especial care not to do it in any case, for fear of 
spoiliu" his eyes. Which he the rather observed, for that it 
was told him by one of his teachers, there called regents, 
that the ])aiu of llic eyes was the most hurtful tiling of any 
to tlic sight. P’or this cause when he one day was made a 
licentiate, or graduate in law, one of the scholars of his ac- 
c]uaintance, who of learning had not mucli more tlian his 
burden, tlioiigli instead of that he could dance very well, and 
play at tennis, made the blazon and deviCc of the licentiates’" 
in the said university, saying. 

So you have in your hand a racket, 

A tennis-ball in your cod -placket, 

A Pandect law in your cap’s tippet, 

And tliat you have the skill to trip it 
In a low <iancc, you will be allowed 
The grunt of the licentiate’s hood. 

CHAPTER VI. 

JIow Panlaynie! mrt irifh (f Lhaosin, who affected tf» speak In 
learned phrase. 

T>ox a certain day, I know' not %vhcn, J^antagrucl w'alking 
after supper with some of his fellow-students w'ilhout that 
gate of the city, through which w'c enter on tlic road to 
Paris, encountered with a young spruce -like scholar^ that 

Licentiates.] One that hath lici^ice or leave to plead for”clicnts; 
an utter barrister. 

1 A yonnif sprvcehke schtdur. ] P^quier Will liave it that tlie ])crson 
Raboiais banters by tlic n'ame of the Limosin scholar, w'ho Piiidarizes, 
as the French say, (that is, aflccU to speak hard words, or a new quaint 
language, } was a young gentlewoman of Picardy, named Hclisane de 
Creniift. She was contemporary with Puquier, when he was yet but 
■very young. She translated into French the; four first books of the 
. / Frigi d, which she dedicated to King Francis I. She likewise wrote 
'tlMpstory not of her life onl* , but also of her ow-ii death, in a book 
jmned ai Lyons, and, in 10-11, at Paris, under the title of Angoisses 
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was coming upon the very same way, and, after they had 
saluted one another, asked him thus. My friend, from whence 
coinest tliou now ? The scholar answered him, From almc, 
inclyte and celebrate acad(‘my, wdiich is voeitated Lutetia. 
What is the meaning of this r said Pantagruel to one of his 
men. It is, answered he, from Paris. Thou comes! from 
Paris, then ? said Pantagruel, and how do you spend your 
time tlicre, you my masters the students ol Paris? The 
scholar answered, \Ve transfretatc the Seqiianc at the dilucul 
and crepuscul : we deambulate by the eompites and quadrives 
of the nrb; we des])iimatc the Latial vcTbocination ; and, 
like verisimllary amorabons, w'e captat the benevolence 
of the omnijugal, omniform, and omnigcnal fdflninine sex. 
I'pon ecTtain dieculcs we invisat the lupanares,® and in a 
veneriaii ecstasy inenlcatt* our veretres into the pc'iiitissime 
rcress(‘s of the pndends of tlicse amieabilissimes meretriciiles. 
’'riieii do Avc‘ cauponi^ate in tlie meritory taberns of the Pino- 
a])ple, the Castle, the Magdalene, and the Mule, goodly ver- 
vecine spatules j)crforaminated with ])ctrocile. And if by 
fortune there be rarity, or })cnary of peenne in our inarsui)ies, 
and tliat they be exliausted of ferriiginean metal, for the 
shot we demit our codices, and oppignerat our vestiments, 
whilst we ])rcslolate the coming of the Tabellarlcs from the 
penal cs and ])alri()tic lares. To which Pantagruel answered. 
What devilish language is this ? by the Lord, I think thou 
art some kind of lierctic. My lord, no, said the scholar : 
for libeij^tissimally, as soon as it illuccsceth any minutule 
slice of the day, 1 demigrat# into one of these so w’ell archi- 
tected minsters, and there, irrorating myself with fair lustral 

Dctlourciiscs (lui precedent d’Amtnirs. By these hooks, especijilly tlic 
last, where at every page we liiid piyrifitfUn parvssr ; “ Venus eircon- 
dtk' d’uiic nnee aun'iin*; jo refoniiide ; ociosiie ; linn'ur ; ulume deli- 
])erali{^i ; amenieule passion; fatigiie.s prelereitz ; clneii tricipilc ; 
liilarite, irrigee, cinancV-, exhihqp ; niaiicipe, for a slave ; le refulgent 
curre du soleil ; les ru!*lans astres ; fragranle anibrosie ; populeuse et 
inclyte cite/' &c., she thought to have gained the admiration*of the 
public, and perhaps some pension of the kiifg, who only countenanced 
tin* truly It‘ariied and cloipieut, but let tins poor gcntlew'oman starve, 
(though lavish enough of liis favours to other women.) Mr. M. in his 
notes, has erred very much in relation to this person, whom he took to 
bo a man. 

* lr» the edition of Dolet, after liipanarcs, are these words : — “do 
Champ Caillartl, de Matcou, de Cul (Ae sac, de Bourbon, d(^nu8|||Cl/^ 
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water, I mumble off little parcels of some missic prccation 
of our sacrificuls, and, submurmurating my horary precules, I 
elave and absterge my anime from its nocturnal inquina- 
tions. I revere the olympicols. I latrially vonere the 
supernal astripotent. I dilige and redame my proxims. I 
observe the decalogical precepts, and, according to the facul- 
tatule of my vires, I do not discede from them one late un- 
guicule. Nevertheless it is veriform, that because Mammona 
doth not supergurgitate anything in my loculs, that I am 
somewhat rare and lent to supererogate the elcmosynes to 
those egents, that hostially queritate their stipe. 

Prut, tut, said Pantagruel, what doth this fool mean to 
say? I think he is upon the forging of some diabolical 
tongue, and that enchanter-like he would charm us. To 
whom one of his men said. Without doubt, sir, this fellow 
would counterfeit the language of the Parisians, but he doth 
only flay the Latin, imagining by so doing that he doth 
highly Pindarize it in most eloquent terms, and strongly 
conceiteth himself to be therefore a great orator in the 
French, because he disdaineth the common manner of speak- 
ing. To which Pantagruel said, It is true. The scholar 
answered. My worshipful lord, my genic is not apt natc to 
that which this flagitious nebulon saith, to excoriate the 
cuticle of our vernacular Gallic, but viceversally 1 gnave 
opere, and by veles and rames enite to locupletate it with 
the Latinicome redundance. By G — , said Pantagruel, I 
will teach you to speak. But first come hither, and tell me 
whence thou art ? To this the^ scholar answered. The pri- 
meval origin of my aves and ataves was indigenary of the 
Lemovick regions, where requiesceth the corpor of the 
hagiotat St. Martial. I understand thee very well, said 
Pantagruel. When all comes to all, tbou art a Limosin, 
and thou wilt here by thy affected speech counterfeit the 
Parisians. Well now, come hitlver, I must show thee *a new 
trick, ^and handsomely give thee the cumbfeat. With this 
he took him by the throat, saying to him. Thou flayest the 
Latin, — by St. John, I will ifiake thee flay the fox, for I 
will now flay thee alive. Then began the poor Limosin to 
cry. Haw, gwid Maaster, haw, Laord, my halp and St. Mar- 
shaw,® haw, I’m worried. Haw, my thropple, the bean of 

^4lp7ruptly St. Harsault fur l^t. Martial, who is Reckoned, but with- 
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ray crag" is briick ! Haw, for Quad’s seek, lawt my lean, 
Maastcr; wgw, waw, waw. Now, said Pantagrucl, thou 
speakest natunilly, and so let him go, for the poor Limousin 
had totally bewrayed and thoroughly conshit his breeches, 
Vv'hich were not deep and large enough, but round strait 
cannioned gregs, having in the seat a piece like a kecling’s 
tail, and therefore in French called, de chausses d queue de 
merhs} Then, said Pantagrucl, St. Alipantin,® 'what civette ? 
Fie ! to the devil with this turnip-eater,® How he stinks ! and 
so let him go. But this hug of PantagrueFs was such a 
terror to him all the days of his life, and took such deep 
impression in his fancy, that ver)’^ often, distracted with 
sudden affrightments, he would startle and say that Panta- 
gruel held him by the neck. Besides that it procured him 
a continual drought and desire to drink, so that after some 
few years he died of the death Roland," in plain English 

out reason, the apostle ef the Liinosin. See Du Tillet, in his history 
of the M'ar of the Albigcnses, printed at Paris, 1590. 

* Cotgrave says, Chausses a queue de merlus : round breeches with 
strait cannions, having in the seat a piece like a fish’s tail, and worn by 
old men, scholars, and such like niggardly or needy persons. 

* The word AUpaniin seems to be coined from the modern Greek 
oKittavra pharmaca seu emplastra quae ex pinguium misttone non con-- 
stant^ says, after Aiitius, Harry Stephen, in his treatise of the Greek 
tongue, and Crepin's abridgment of Constantine’s Lexicon. *Thc drug 
which so oliended Pantagruel’s olfactory nerves with its odour, was but 
too XtTTwt^ec, i. e. too fat. It required no less a relief than that of St. 
Alipantin, whose very name alone promises a quite contrary operation. 

* The l,^mosins are nick-named turnip-eaters, from the quantities of 
radishes and turnips on which these poor people mainly subsist. Fr. 
Hotman, in his Matago de Matagonibus, calls John Dorat of Limoges, 
for the aforesaid reason, Raphanophagus ; and John Hotman, son of 
Francis, in his Antichopin, bantering the same Limosins, Volo tibi,” 
says he, “ numerare pulchram historiam — de Limovicensibus qui cum 
audirent quod papa eraT vicarius Dei, immu quod ipsemet erat Deus (ut 
patet p^pr Canonistas) — miserunt sibi legationem ad remonslrandam pau- 
pertatem patriae suae Limosinae, Ui qua fere nihil crcscit preter rapas et 
castaneas, et parum blaif i pro diebus dominicis, quatenus atten^a pau- 
periale prajlibata." 

Concerning Roland's death, i. e* thirst, dr a dying of thirst ; John 
de la Bruierc Champicr, lib. 16, cap. 5, of his Re Cibaria : — “ Nonnulli 
qui de Gallicis rebus historias conscripscrunt, non dubitarunt postcris 
significaro Rolandum Caroli illius magni sororis iilium, virum eerie 
bcllica gloria omnique fortitudine nobillissimum, post ingentem Hispa- 
nonim ceedem prope Pyrenaei saltus juga, ubi insidia; ab hoste colloctUffi^ 
fuerint, siti miserrim^extinctum. IndS nostri intolertibili sit^ ct iminiii 
voleiites siguificare se torqueri, facele aiunt, Rolandi morte#e perire." 
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called thirst, a work of divine vcng^eance, showing; us that 
wliicli sailli the philosopher, and Aulus Gcllius, that it bc- 
cornoth us to speak according to the common language ; and 
that we should, as said Octavian Augustus, strive to shun 
all strange and unknown words with as much heedfulness 
and circumspection, as pilots of ships use to avoid the rocks 
and banks in the sea. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

! I otr Pantagi'ual came to Paris ^ and of the choice books of the 
Library of St. Victor. 

After that^Pantagruel had studied very well at Orleans,’ hi‘ 
resolved to sec th'^ great University at Paris ; but, before 
his departure, he was informed, that there was a huge big 
bell at St. Anian, in the said town of Orleans, under the 
ground, wdiich had been there above t\Yo hundred and four- 
teen years, for it was so great that they could not by any 
device get it so mucli as above the ground, although they 
used all the means that are found in ^’’itruvius d.v Archi- 
tectural, Albcrtus de Re jEdificatoria, Euclid, Thoon, Archi- 
medes, and Hero de Jnyeniis: tor all that was to no purpose. 
Wherefore, condescending heartily to the humble recpiest of 
the citizens and inhabitants of tlie said town, lie determined 
to remove it to the tower that w'as erected for it. With that 
lie came to the place when' if was, and lifted it out of tlie 
ground with his little finger, as easily as you would have 
done a hawk's bell, or bcll-wathcr's tingle tangle ; hut, 
before he would carry it to tlie foresaid tower or steeple 

Hence it is plain, that our saying such a one died like Roland, moarip 
he died of thirst ; and it is likewise plain, that he, wlio gave occasion 
to this expression, was the pretended nephew o^‘ Charlemagne, Roland, 
admiral of I5reta|pie, whom some have to have actually died of 
thirst at the battle <jf Uoncevaux. (See Du Tillet's Mem. anAo JG07, 
p. 2GI.) But, continues M. iu Duchat, as it not natural to die of a 
few hours* thirst in the mountains, might ndl this story he forged on 
what some romances say*of Itolapd, describing him as one distracted 
and stark staring mad, at the defeat of his men; and that persons under 
that disorder of tlie brain, as he was said to he when he died, have an 
invincible abhorrence of whatever may in the least seem to tend to 
quench the thirst with which they bum ? 

^ At first Rabelais wrote Oilcans, but afterwards thought fit to call it 
Aurelians, in order to bring itik?arcr its original, or at least its restora- 
tion, whicji it owes to the 15mperor Aureliau. 
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appointed for it, he would needs make some music with it 
about the 1»)wn, and rinp; it along all the streets, as he 
carried it in his hand, wlierewith all the people were very 
glad. Jlut there happened one great inconvenicncy, for with 
carrying it so, and ringing it about the streets, all the good 
Orleans wine turned instantly, Avaxed flat, and was spoiled, 
wiiieh nobody there did perceive till the night following ; 
for t‘Y(‘ry man found himself so altered, and a-dry with 
drinking tliesc flat Avines, that they did nothing but spit, 
and tlial as Avhite as Maltha cotton, saying. We have got the 
]*antagrnel, and our very throats arc salted. This done, he 
eaine to Paris with his retinue. And at his ent^ry every one 
came out to see him, — as you know avcU enough, that the 
])eo])le of I'aris is sottish by nature,”^ by B. flat, and B. 
sharp, — and bcOield him AAuth great astonishment, mixed 
Avitb no l(jss iear, that he Avoidd carry aAvay the palace^ into 
some other country^ d rrmotis, and far from them, as his 
fatluT formerly had done the great peal bells at our Lady's 
church, to ti(' about his mare's neck. No\v after he had 
stayed there a pretty space, and studied very avcU in all the 
seven liberal arts, he said it Avas a good town to live in, but 
not to die ; for that the grave-digging rogues^ of St. Inno- 
cent used in frosty nights to Avarm their bums Avith dead 
men's bones. Tn his abode there he found the library of 
St. Victor, a A’ery stately and magnificent one,*^ especially 

^ Ji// nature, Everyway; to all intents and purposes. The first 
it. a l(’rm«of the ancient music, the two last of the new. 

T/te Palace. | Le Palais. Tliis word ineiins tlie courts of judica- 
ture, tliat IS, the parliament, which the Parisians Avere afraid he would 
remove, and so force them to tax themselves, in order to have them 
come again. 

^ Gruve-digying rogues.] St. Innocent’s church-yard at Paris is so 
old, that at tirst it aa as out of the town, as all other church-yards tlieii 
AV(‘ro. •! t is tlicrefore tlie less to be Avondered at, if some of the beggarly 
inhabitants thereabout did, in length of time, put the dead men’s bones 
to such a use, eonsiderillg how A'aslly full their chariiel-hq^use must be, 
and likew ise that the bones of many pagans^ were very probably among 
tlicin. • 

•'* Magnificent one,] Passavant to Peter Liset ; Denique quod allc- 
gatis Damaseeiium, Alexandriim de Hales, 'I’lioinam, Bonaventuram, 
et Scotum ; ipsi (those of Geneva) dieuiit, qul^d tii es bene dignus cum 
moiiachis tins, qiii consiimas vitain tuum in istis fcetidissimis latriiiis qui- 
bus est plena Bibliotheca SaiiclL Victoris, sieut porcus in Into, qiiocktm 
es.’* »St. Vietor*s library owes its orfgiu to the abbey of 8t. Victor, 
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in some books wbicb were there, of which followeth the 
Repertory and Catalogue, Kt primo. 

The two-horse tumbrel of Salvation.® 

The Codpiece of the Law." 

The Slippers or Pantofles of the Decretals.® 

The Pomegranate of Vice.® 

The Clew-bottom of Theology.^® 

The Duster or Foxtail-flap of Preachers, composed by 

Turlupin.“ 

which King Louis Ic Gros founded and built, about the year 1130. 
Now, as for want of persona to teach sound philosophy, and good litera- 
ture, the best Wits of those times bent themselves to the sophistry and 
quiddities of the school divinity ; Rabelais from thence takes occasion 
to ridicule, in this whole chapter, sucli books which served for a found- 
ation to this library ; of which Joseph Scaligcr was wont to say, that 
absolutely there was nothing in it but trash and rubbish, and that it 
was not without reason Rabelais made a mock of it. 

® TAe two horse^ ^c.] Biyua saluits. It is a thick quarto, in a black 
gothic letter, containing 124 sermons, the title whereof, as transcribed 
from the edition of Haugenau, 1502, now in the royal library of Berlin, 
is Sermoncs Dominicales perutiles a quodam Patre Hunguro ordinis 
Minorum de observantia in conventu Pesthiensi comportati, Biga salutis 
Intitulati. Bigua (instead of biga ) as it stands even in the first editions of 
Rabelais, has all the air of an affected ignorance, to render the title of 
the book still more ridiculous, as if one should say, the two~horse tumbrel. 

The codpiece of the law,"] Bragueta juris. No such title of a real 
book ; the author only quibbles upon the double meaning of the 
French word droiY, (in Latin jus,) droit signifying both rectitude and 
erection. 

® The slippers or pardqfles, ^c.] Pantqfla decretorum. This book is 
thus intituled, as well because the po^cs, by virtue of their ordinances, 
commonly called decretals, have made themselves so highly revered, 
that all who approach them must kiss their slipper, as also because the 
doctors made so by decree (or ordinance) generally go abroad in their 
slippers. Herbord Mistlader M. Ortwiiio, in the first part of the £pi»> 
tol® Obscur. Viror. “ Timeo quod caput vobis dolet, vcl quod habetis 
infirmitatem in ventre, et cstis laxus, sicutolim fuistis, quando permer- 
dastis caligas vestras in plateis, et non sentistis^ donee una mulier dixit ; 
Domin'o mag7.ster, ubi sedistis in merdis ? ecce tunica et pantofoli vestri 
sunt maculata.’’ , 

® The pomegranate of vice.] Malogranatum mtiorum. This book in 
quarto, of which 1 have seen the Augsburg edition, 1510, is ascribed to 
a doctor of Kisersberg, named John Gaylcr. 

The cleW‘hottom.\ The title, perhiips of some such book, wherein 
the author pretends to wind up theology, as it were, into a clew-bottom. 
The duster, The old cjjitions have Pepin’s name, instead of 
Turlupin.4 William Pepin, a Jacobin (White-Frfar) was so famous a 
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The Churning Ballock of the Valiant.'* 

The Henbane of the Bishops.'* 

Marmolretus’' de baboonis ct apis, cum Commento Dorbellis. 
Dccrctum'^ Universitatis Parisiensis super gorgiasitatc muli- 
crcularum ad placitum. 

The Apj)arition of Sanct Geltrude to a Nun of Poissy, being 
in travail, at the bringing forth of a child.'® 

preacher at the beginning of the sixteenth century, that it was a proverb, 
** Qui nescit Pepiiiare, nescit praedicare.'* His sermons (seven or eight 
volumes iii quarto) were the Vistempenard des Precheurs, i. e. the grand 
repertory oi' the preachers of those times. Vistempenard is a bur- 
lesque word, composed of vieux and penard. The word ISiirlupin, if you 
mind it, is alwa^'s used by Kabclais for a Jacobin, or, as they then 
wrote it, Jacopin. 

*3 The churning f Couillt harrine des preux ; barrine from barrus, 
an elephant, as much as to say, the valiant, or worthies of the world, 
have large talents for the service of the ladies. Mulicr dignissima 
barris,*' says Horace, epod. 12. 

The henbane.] Henbane is a venomous weed, which causes such 
an alteration and disorder of the mind in any that should chance to eat 
of it, as to make them bray like asses, and neigh like horses. By this 
title of henbane of the bishops, Rabelais, no doubt, means, that the 
admonitions from the scripture, given to the bishops of his time, put 
them into as bad convulsions as if they had swallowed henbane. It 
is a home thrust of the satirist, and has a strong tincture of tliat time, 
when Calvin, in his treatise He Scandalis, says that Rabelais gustaverat 
evangelium, 

Marmotretus.] It is not the name of an author, but the title of a 
book. ** Mammotractus, quasi pucr tractus manuductus,’’ from the old 
Lombard^word mammo^ a child, and tratto^ tractus; because by the help 
of this book the young friars are4)rought to understand the terms and 
expressions of the Bible and mass-book, and other rituals, as children 
are led by the hand. Luke Wading names Marchesino, a Cordelier, for 
the author of this book, and places him in the year 1300. Rabelais 
always spells it marmotrect^ in allusion to the word marmot (a monkey,) 
and so ascribes to him^ treatise of baboons and apes. D’Orbclles, nor 
any ojjicr, ever commented upon the Mammoiractus, for all what 
Rabelais says. The book is pu^ily a grammatical treatise, for the use 
of children. • , 

15 Deci'etum.] A decree whereby the University of PariS gave young 
women and maids leave to shew theurneck arfd breast {gorge inFrench.) 
A decree like that which Panurge is said to have obtained, 1. 2, c. 17. 

!• The apparition, 4rc.] A severe piece of raillery against the nuns of 
Poissy, strongly charged with intriguing at that time, and since too. 
See chap. 12, oook iv. of Fenestc. Rabelais, instead of St. Gertrude 
(whom he miscalls Geltrude) should rather, one would think, h§v€b 
made use of St. Margaret, who is comftionly addressed to, by^women in 
labour ; but the name of St. Margaret would not have bcca so likely 
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Ars honest^, fartandi in socictate, per Marcnm Ortuinum.^^ 
The Mustard-pot^*^ of Penance. 

The Gamashes, alias the JJoots of Patience.^-' 

Formicarium artium.-^* 

l)e brodioriim usu, et honcstate chopinandi, per Sylvestrem 
Prioratem Jacobin um.“^ 

The Cuckold in Court.-- 

lo surprise the reader, who, being at first deceived by the grave b(‘giii. 
ning of the title, thinks it only some pious fable out of somo legend, 
and is not undeceived till he comes to the words, in childbirth, &c. 
What Erasmus says in his colloquy Virgo /it/royo/iog, is pat lo this pur- 
pose. EunoLoS. — Ncc omnes virgincs sunt, mihi erode, quiu velum 
habent. Catharina. — Bona Verba. Eubulus. — hno bona verba 
sunt quaj verasunt ; nisi fortassc elogium, quod nos hactenus jndicavi- 
mus esse virgini matri proprium, ad plurcs transiit, ut dican tiir et & 
partu virgines. 

Ars, ^c.] This man who has become the butt of many of 
the wits and satirists of those times, for his violently engaging in* the 
persecution of the learned Reuchlm, is the famous Orthuiniis Gratiiis, 
or Hardouin de Gracs, doctor at Cologne, born indeed in the diocese of 
Munster, but brought up at Deventer by an uncle. The book, which 
may have given Rabelais a handle to ascribe to him this with so extra- 
ordinary a title, is in all likelihood, the Fasciculus Rerum Expetenda- 
rum, &c., where Orthuinus styles himself, bonarum artium professor. 

The waggish Rabelais wanted no more than that cuius expetmdarum 

(which our arts-master had indeed better avoided) thence lo take occa- 
sion to make liim the autlior of “ Ars honcste petandi,*' (in good Latin 
it should be perfewrfi.) 

The mvstai'd-pot.'\ Mustard is here an allusion to moult tarde^ 
multum tardare, A certain preacher, who had laid a wager -he would 
begin his sermon by crying three times, mustard { moutardc ) with a 
pause between each of the two first, cried out the third time ; Moult- 
TARUE le pecheur afaire penitence. Much tardy is the sinner to repent. 

The yamashes, ^c.] It is thought this alludes to the cruel torture 
of the boot, used by the Jacobin inquisitors upon the ]) 0 ()r Albigenses. 

Formicarium Artium.] JohnNyder, a German Jacobin who died 
in 1 13S, has written a piege of morality on pismires, entitled, Fwmiea- 
rium. Ralielais on this title conceived his Formicarmin Artium, taken 
notice cofby fhancellor Bacon in his Advancement of Learning, 1. 1 . c. fi. 

De Broidiorum, ^c.] This good father, Sylvester dc l*ricro (who 
by the way wrote in hehalt of indulgences in IblB, against Luther, who 
attacked them the year before) in his Summa Sylvestrina, handles the 
questions of fasting and abstinence in as loose a manner as has since 
been done by the Baunis, the Filiulius’s, and the Escobars. Brodium, 
broth, comes from the German hrodt, bread, because bread is a main in- 
gr.**diont in good broth. 

2- The cuckold in court.] Thdre were enow so. h in the lewd reign of 
Francis I., especially after that gallant prince Jiad introduced circles of 
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The Frail of the Scrivcncrs.^^ 

The ^farriag^-packct. 

The Crucible of Contemplation. 

The Flimflams of the Law. 

I’he Goad of Winc.“‘ 

The Spur of Cheese.-* 

Deerotatoriiim scliolariiim.*'’’ 

'J\irtarotus“^ dc modo cacandi. 

'J’lie Bravades of llomo-^'. 

th«* fair sox at court. It was in deed that reign which furnished Bran- 
tonic Willi his tales of the Dames Galantes. 

-- Tiu' frail uf the scrivener a.] Formerly in rrance, Ss well as an- 
ci«*nlly at Home and in Greece, the notaries put their papers in frails, 
or rush and wicker baskets. 

21 The yoad of leinc.] 'fhe goad of divine love, as the translator of a 
hook of devotion of St. Bonaventura entitles it, fiirnishecl R,r»eiaiM uilli 
tills idea, who know no better goad to his wine than Bologna sau&ages, 
gammons of bacon, saltftl eels, &c. 

The spur of chcese.\ llabelais places the goad of wine and the 
spur of cheese next to one another, and both in tho library of St. Vic- 
tor, because wine makes a man run to the cheese, and the cheese to the 
wine; and it is highly probable, the canons of that house very gladly 
travelled from one to the other. 

The (iccrotatorium.] He banters the regents and scholars of Paris 
upon their being so slovenly and dirty, as if they had made a vow 
never to clean themsehes, i’f lie puns upon their studying 

the decretals. 

Tarlarctus.] Peter Tartarct, (whost* works were reprinted at Lyons 
in 10*^1.) His sole merits w'as rclliiing on the ridiculous subtilties of 
John Scolus. Harry Stephens, in his apology for Herodotus, e. 39, 
puts this Sorbonist among those illiscliievous writers who had revived 
the detestable eternal gospel, which in former days, the begging monks 
opposed to the Vaiidois and their doctrine. This 'J’artaret had a k-ng 
dispute with another quodlibetist of Unit house, touching the right p-ro- 
iiouiieing of the word t^ihL Might it not be on account uf the ordures 
and blasphemies which issued so copiously from the pen and mouth i f 
I'artar^l, or on account of the vicious custom ho perhaps had of speak- 
ing and writing chi for hi in miW, that iiabelais ascribes a book lu liiui 
with so filthy a title, "rtey are neither of them inipossiblt^ buti»in my 
opinion, Rabelais therein principally considers him as a disciple of 
that very John Scotus, wdio, on acei^nt of tlie scandalous subjects by 
him agitated, the painter Holbein had before pleasantly repre.^eiited as 
vomiting his soul out at his mouth, under the figure of a child stulta 
cacantis loyicalia. 

The bravadcs.] The pompous ceremonies of that church ; or per- 
haps Rabelais reflects on the popes, who commoiilv are tame euoueb ic^ 
such as do not value liieir threats. 
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Bricot®® dc DiiFcrentiis Browsarum. 

The Tail-piece- Cushion, or Closc-breech of Discipline,®® 

The Cobbled Shoe of Humility 
The Trivet of good Thoughts.”' 

The Kettle of Magnanimity.” 

The Cavilling Intanglements of Confessors. 

The Curates rap over the Knuckles.®^ 

Reverendi patris fratris Lubini, provincialis Bavardise, de 

gulpendis lardslicionibus libri Ires.” 

**Rrico/.] A doctor of Paris, an enemy of Reuchlin's ; his name 
signifies boiled pap in German ; so Rabelais makes him the author of 
a book about soups ; with an eye likewise to the gluttony and hne Latin 
style of him and many of his fraternity. 

The tail-jAccey 4rc*l In French le cullot de discipline. At Metz, the 
boys after a severe whipping, anoint their posteriors with a candle’s 
end, (which they call culot ;) so Rabelais here alludes to the monks 
doing the like by way of lenitive, after they have whipt themselves with 
their discipline. 

The cohhled shoe of humihty.'] La savate d* humilite. This title 
considered as depending upon, and immediately following the other, 
may allude to the sapatadty a sort of punishment at Malta, inflicted, 
on the buttocks of such young knights as have failed in their duty on 
the gallics. It is done wnth the sole of a shoe, (savate.) 

*2 The trivet, ^c.] Rabelais may allude to somebody, who, accord- 
ing to the reigning custom of using whimsical titles, had ridiculously 
given that title to a piece, teaching the basis of good thouglits, or the 
principle of devout meditations. 

The hettle.] The author of tlie preceding volume may have also 
been the author of this. 

^ The curates, igc. ] Slight penances imposed by some i’urates in 
cases where others would be more rigid. 

JHevcrendi, ^c.] Several thii gs here seem to me to be worth 
taking notice of. — First, Rabelais has a fling at the pride of the monks, 
who at first being only called fratres, fiiars, brothers, got to them- 
selves, in time, the title of reverend fathers. Secondly, the author 
introduces here a frere lubin, i, e. an errant religious bite, whom those 
of his order have chosen their provincial, though a mere bavarfj, i.*e , 
one without merit or learning. Thera we see this monk, brimful of 
himse)/', set. about making books, and takes f6f the subject of his most 
serious occupation a ridiculous matter, under the colour of its relating 
to an adventure, which the scofleM will have it, that the book of con- 
formities, &c., ascribes to his patriarch, St. Francis. The scoffers, 1 
say ; for that book docs not say, as they pretend, that one day St. 
Francis happening to pick the lard or bacon out of some meat, as it 
was roasting in the friar’s kitchen, did the same penance for it as if it 
>hi^ been a great sin, but only that that saint did penance, si guando 
ratioTte infirmitaHs cames eomeatsset vel coquinafr, conditam lardo, i. e. 
w'hen beirg sick or oulrof order, he eat flesh, or tasted any victuals that 
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Pasquilli Doctoris Marmorei, do capreolis cum artichoketa 
comcdendi^ tempore Papali ab Ecclesia interdicto.^® 

The Invention of the Holy Cross, personated by six wily 
Pricsts.'^^ 

The Spectacles of Pilgrims bound for Rome.^® 

fiad bacon in it ; which a little lower is called coqumam cum lardonc, 
iiiid which is elsewhere cx])laiiicd by cibaria condila cum lardo. See 
Ics coiilorinites, &c. Edit. 1510, fol. ^38 and 1H7. 

3c Pasquilli, 4ic.J A long letter, w'hich Our Lady hard by Bazil 
wrote in 15‘2 1 to a Lutheran, concludes thus : “ Ex aede nostra lajiidea, 
calendis, Augusti ; anno filii mei passi 1524. Virgo lapidea mea nianu 
subsenpsi.” Since, tlicrefore, it was but wearing a human shape, and 
one was qualified to turn autiior, Rabelais thought he migl:4 here assign 
a book to the statue of Pasquin at Rome ; and it being, even in his 
time, a common thing to iix on that statue all sorts of scandalous 
•writings. Pasqiiin makes a treatise how one may, on days of fasting 
and absiineiice, contrive to eat a kid a la ehardonette, secundum usum 
liomcn, as II. Stephen says. ‘Hhis chardonette vitis Wm cinartB pappi 
(the flower or down of4hc artichoke) which the nice caters, with 
.scrupulous consciences, rather chose to make use of than the presure 
dc careme. (I suppose M. Duchat by this may mean a lenten cheese 
made of eggs, and the spawn of fishes, and curded with the juice of 
that thistle, as 1 find it described by Cotgravc.) Be that as it will, 
this note will help to explain what follows : La Bruiere Champier, 
1. 1 I, c. 7. of his De re Cibaria, after he had spoke of wdiat is properly 
called presure (runnot or rennet) says, coagulatur insuper lac sucCo 
ficulno ; quin ct hodie cinarcc pappis et gingiberc, atquc lucii piscis 
extis quibusdain novilio sane inveiito, et gulae acceptissiino \ quando- 
qnidem per ecclesiai Romanse decreta vesci caseo ChrisUanis haud 
licebat verno jejunio, quo scilicet cougulum quadrupedum recepisset.” 

1 therefore fancy that this way taught by Pasquin, how to eat boldly 
at Rome ilsSf a kid of the goals a*la chardonette^ was indeed how to 
cat flesh meat and indulge in all good cheer, so one does but save 
appearances. 

The invention, ^c.] Doubtless, in Rabelais* time was publicly 
acted, among other pieces of moralities, as they called them, the l7i~ 
•mention, or Finding, of The Holg Cross ; and, it being probable it 
brought good grist to the actors’ null, Rabelais thence takes occasion 
to speak* f another invention of V^ie cross, played by six personages, 
viz. judge, counsellor, aHprney, clerks, recorders, and ushers of, the 
courts, all whom he calls clercs dc finesse, on account of theif worming 
their clients out of their money finclg.^ • 

The spectacles, The Spaniards wear such, and call them 

travelling spectacles. Those, likewise, who go from France to Rome, 
wear them when they come near the Alps, to preserve their eyes from 
the injuries of the snow and cold. The author hereby further insinuates 
to the pilgrims, that tliey will stand iu need of Iheir spectacles to see^ 
tlie relics ; for that they^e shown at sudtx a distance, that, evqp with 
the help of them, a man can hardly say wdiat it is be sees. 
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]\rajoris cle modo faciendi puddinos.^" 

The Bagpipe of the Prelates. *' 

Boda^^ (Ic optiriiitato tripariim. 

The Complaint of the Barrislers upon the reformation of 
Comfites.'*^ 

Th(‘ Furred Cat^^ of the Solicitors and Attornies. 

Of l^cas and Bacon, cw/t < Umimpulo*^ 

Majoris^ Ar.] John Major, a ScoLstnan, doctor of Paris, known 
in the beginning of t.iic sixteenth century by several moral, philoso- 
phical, and theological pieces, printed at Paris in different years from 
IbOy to 1520. This person , who had regen ted, i. c., taught in Mon - 
taigu CoIlej,5_v, was, in all likelihood, as inucdi given to his gut, as many 
of his colleagues ; and, thercioro, Uabclais brings him publicly teaching 
the art to make puddwys, i. e. to stull‘ and cram the wemb while their 
skins would hold, or till their bellies cracked again. 

^0 The hag-pipe^ ^c.] See this explained (dsewherc. 

Ifeda.] Noel Iteda, doctor of Sorboime, a violent enemy to polite 
learning, and to \V. Uudtctis, who fjivourpd it by his interest with ' 
Francis I. Bcda had a prodigious paunch of his own, and was called 
gros aoupwr, the great sopper^ or hrewis-belfg ; one that is ev(‘r dip- 
ping lus bread in the beef-pot, says Cotgrave. llabelais makes him 
the author of a book of the execlleiice of tripes, as much as to say, his 
whole merit lay in his huge belly. 

The complaint^ «.Sc. J What Jijibelais calls here the reformation 
of sweetmeats, is the cluuigiiig comfits and other junkets, the lawyer.*! 
used to have of their clients, into money, wdiich was moderated at a 
lower value, per ciiuRe, than if iln‘y had been paid in spices (as they 
called their former fee.s, and used to be paid in). Cotgrave, at the 
w-ord espwes, says : spices or spice ; also the foes that be taken by the 
(French) judges and their ussi^tanls, for books perused, consultations 
had, and sentence given in a caus^^. from the ancient maihicr of grate- 
ful suitors, who, having prevailed, wc'rc wont to present the judges, or 
the reporters of their causes, with comfits, or other junkets; which 
gratuity they afterwards turned into money, and by degrees have 
suffered it to become a duty, and, as it is at this day, the only or best 
revenues belonging to judicial places. • 

The furred cat.\ > Vhajffhurer, a word which indeed sounds like 
furied cat, signifies only to blot and blur paper with scruwliiig, or 
writing ill-fa vouredJy. So here thf sulieil^rs and attornies are said to 
ha^e the^irl of amassing money by chaffonriug, or paper staining. 

4* Peas and bacoUf a^tm cu?umento.] La Bniierc (Jhampier, in the 
title Dc Fiso, of jjoas, which is* the 2d of 1. 7. “ Namqiie lautissiniius 

epulas subire vidcinu.s. lieges quoque ac proccres graiissimo mari- 
dunt : prsBsertim cum Suilla iiicocta. Pisa cx lardo vocant.” By 
these words we s^ie that until the time of Francis 11., in whose reign 
they were writ, plain peas and bacon, without any other seasoning, 

‘ were accounted in P'rauce a^dish for a king ; but long before this the 
genittfji^icii of St. Victor tuuied up their noses Ikt this dish, unless it had 
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The Small vales or drinking Money of the Indulgences. 
J*ra*clarissini>^‘' juris utriusque Doctoris Maistre I’illotti, &.c., 
Scrajifarthingi de botchandis glossje Accursiana? Trifiis 
rci)ctitio enucidiluculidissima. 

Stratagernata'*' Trancharcliieri do Baniolct. 

Franctopinus^^' or Churlbumpkinus dc He Militari cum P’iguris 
Tevoti. 

something more delicate than bacon or pork to compl(;te it, and there - 
lore a ecjrtain ingenious man, probably ot“ this foundation, after several 
researches followed by experiments, at length published, as a worthy 
tionimcnt upon this subject, a noble and large list of many ingredients 
which might considerably meliorate the peas and bacon. ^ 

T/ic small vn/c.s.] La projUcrulle dcs inMtjmccs ; what in liabe- 
lais’ time they called proJiteroLle was a small pellet, or roll of dough, 
baked in the ashes, turaiida suhscincricia ml focacm, says Nicot alter 
Budoms : and it is to this the author makes allusion here, calling 
profit crollcj the profit accruing from Ash Wednesday to the t’lirales 
and monks, by means of induigeiiccB, which roll from one church, 
where people have already gained them, to another, wliere they again 
gam them for a Ircsh sum of money. 

4(. Prccclarissimi.')^ RaqueiUnarc is a pinch-]>onny ; boheline7rr, from 
hubi/linator, is a worker m old leather, a cobbler ; and hagnviiaudest 
fooleries, paltry Iraslu or empty discourses ; metaphorically taken from 
IjaffvcnaudaSf bladder -nuts, St. Anthony’s nuts, ^Mld pistachios. “ Ba- 
guenaudin scu magiiae vesicai bene turgidai et rt'pleta) vento, quoD cum 
puncto acus pcrcussa: sunt, iiihd aliud fticiiiut quam crepitum ad fatu- 
eiiduiu ndere pueros," says Antichopin, p. 21. Thus we see thathert' 
Rabelais makes game of Accur&ius.’s (jIoss on the one hand, as he con- 
tinually does, and on the other rubs up certain pillaging law'yers, wdjo 
get estates by transcribing scraps of this Gloss, right or wrong, as much 
as by any iRjal useful science. ^ 

Stratagemata.] This franc-archer was condemned to die for his 
villanics, as Mezeray and Ambrose Bare tells us; but the body ul 
physicians, being infurnied that this man was exceedingly troubled 
with the stone, begged the king to let them make a trial upon him, 
and sec if they could no1»o])cn his rein or loins, and draw the stone out 
that way ; they did so, and the archer lived many years afterwards in 
perfect kcalth. Of the many stories that went about conccniing tins 
French rogue, and the pranks he |)layed, Rabelais supposes a volume, 
by the help whereof the author, Avho was this same archer, lircd Infiqiy 
111 the other W’Drld, where he was seen by Episleinon, Rah. 1. 2, c. di). 

Franctopinus.] Rabelais, uiider*the specious title of stratagems 
of the franc-archer of Bagnolet, had just now a fling chiefly at tlie 
rtibbcries of the franc-archers, trained bowmen in every parish, to bt' 
ready at any time at a summons, and a rate certain, to inarch; for 
which they were franc, i. e. exempt from taxes ; a sort of mililia 
established by Charles VII., and supprcjjjsed the very next reign. He 
now' banters the cowardice and inexperience of the fraiictaupii*, hus- 
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De usu^® ct utilitate flayandi equos et cquas, authore Magistro 
nostro de Quebecu. 

Tlie Sauciness oi' Country-Stewards. 

M. N. Rostocostojambedanesse®" de mustarda post prandium 
scrvienda, libri quatuordecim, apostilati per M. Vauril- 
lonis. 

The Couiilage^^ or Wencb-tribute of Promoters. 

bandmcn soldiers, as Colgrave calls tlicm, compared with die old 
Komans, whose excellent discipline and stratagems of war, are still 
admired in the works of Vegelius and Frontinus, and the author’s 
satire falls here personally on the franc-taupin Tevot, whose clownish 
name, bcin# a diminutive of Stephen, seems to me to he a nick-name 
expressive of a braggadocio, destined rather to be knocked on the head 
wiUi stones on the pavement of a town, than to be killed in an army 
in the field of battle. 

De tisu.\ William de Quercu, a doctor of Paris, who has printed 
something on St. Gregory. Rabelais, who thought this doctor neither 
more learned, nor less barbarous, than a , great many others of that 
robe, changes his name into Quebecu, in order to make out of it an 
allusion to erjua^ etjuus^ whereby to ascribe to this flayer of Latin a 
volume de usu^ &c. as above. 

M. N. Jiostocostojambedenasse.] Beza, c. 1, of his ecclesiastical 
history, on the year 1541, speaks of a certain Portuguese, Andrew 
(lovea, doctor of the Sorbonne, simamed, he says, Sina])ivorus or 
inustard-mawler. If it be not to him that Rabelais attributes this ri- 
diculous book, it may be he alludes to Angelas de Gambedellioriibus, 
or lion-lcg, author of two pieces mentioned in the bibliotheque of 
Draudius. Instead of lion-leg, the author may have called him jambe 
d'anesscj ass’s leg, probably reproaching him, that, like an ass, which 
has neither teeth nor claws to defend itself, he had at least kicked his 
enemy, and that too by a writing, which not appearing *1111 after his 
enemy’s death, came too late, like mustard after diniiGT^ post prandium. 
As for Vaurilhonis^ ii means William, a Cordelier, who has written on 
John Scotus and on the Master of the Sentences some pieces, the titles 
whereof you have in Draudius’s Bibliotheque, and in p. 47, Biblio- 
thecse Tellerianae. , 

The Couillagc,] In France they called by the name of couiUagv 
a certain tribute paid before Luther by priests for licencesi to keep 
wenches. The bishops sold to the burates and other ecclesiastics their 
diobcsan» this liberty, which indeed had belore been panted them by 
the first council of Toledo. Sec the decrct. part 1, dist. 34, au canon 
15, qui, &c. Agrippa, in his Vanity of the Sciences, chapter de Le- 
nonia, speaks of this tribute as still subsisting in Germany in his time. 
But let us hear H. Stephens, in the only good, in this respect, and not 
a spurious edition of his apology for Herodotus, chap. 21, p. 280, pub- 
lished in 1566, in 527 pages. ‘‘Mais, dit il, oscrois-je bicn, &c. But 
' may 1 take the liberty, says l^e, to speak of that infamous tribute which 
used t^.be exacted /rom priests for licensing them to keep concubines ? 
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Jabolcnus do Cosmographia Purgatorii.“ 

Quaestio subttiissima,^ utnim Cliima'ra in vacuo bombinans 
possit comcdcre secundas intentiones; et fuit debatutii 
per decern hebdomadas in Consilio Constantionsi. 

The Bridle-champer^ of the Advocates. 

Smutcliudlamenta Scoti.®-'* 

May 1 be so bold as to call it by its name, couillage ? Well, the word 
is out, and 1 have said it, that posterity mif^ht not be disappointed.” 
But, with that author’s good leave, couillage is only grown scandalous 
from its resembling a word, couillon^ French for scrotum, from whence 
it is not derived. Couillage is formed from couletaye, collectagium. 
Thus from collihertus comes couillaui^ a name given to th^ valets of the 
cathedral church of Angiers. ColUhurtus^ colbertuSt colbart^ couillarl^ 
eouillaut. These are Menage’s own words in the first edition of his 
Origiiics. But to proceed : it was the proctors that laid this tribute of 
couillage, and the tradition of Metz has preserved there the memory of 
what passed in the sixteenth century between one of those gentlemen 
and a poor curate of the^iocese of Treves. lie was called upon for a 
crown, to which his share of tliat duty amounted annually, and the 
good man declined paying, because he said he kept no woman. No 
matter for that, replied the archbishop’s officer, you must pay your 
dues ; if you can do without a girl, that is nothing to thy master and 
mine ; he has nothing to do with that. The money he must have ; and 
I too am to have a part of the sum thou owest. Such another story is 
very pleasantly told in the ch. de Concubinariis cum honestate, &c. of 
a small volume de Fide Concubinarura, &c., printed in (iermany in 
tlie year 1565 ; and the raillery used here by our author, of the sordid 
abuse observed therein, is founded on the constant practice of tills 
scandalous commerce, always kept up by the Germans, and which 
indeed is the subject of the 75lh and 91st articles of the Hundred 
Grievances published by the wholp empire in a body against the court 
of Home, in the time of the Emperor Maximilian I. 

Jaholetius, ^c.] This is left out of some editions of Rabelais. 

^ Queestio, ^c.] A satirical stroke against tlie council of Constance, 
begun in 1414, and in which, for near four years that it lasted, the 
author says that for several weeks they minded but one thing, and that 
was a very chimsera. 

** T/i^ 11 ridle-champer.] Mache^rain, Cotgrave says, means a lawyer, 
so called from his mule, yliich by the way is something odd too, which, 
attending at the door, while her master’s in court, hatli leisure eftough 
to champ on tlie bridle. M. le Duc]^at sayin there was at Dijon one 
Philip Machefoin, mayor of tlie town in 1448, counsellor and keeper 
of the Duke of Burgundy’s jewels. 

“ Smutchudlamenta.] The works of John Scot, an English Franciscan 
friar, who lived in the beginning of the fourteenth century. He is 
commonly called the subtile doctor ; but Rabelais here calls by the name ^ 
of bedaubings, the works of that inonjc, as well because that in tHe * 
seventeen folio volumes which they make, and wl^ich were redialed at 
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Tlio Rasj)ino; ‘^' and Hiird-scraping of the Cardinals. 

])c calcaribus*’" rcmovcndis, Decades nndccim, per M. Alhe- 
riciim dc llosata. 

Ejusdem*^ do castrametandis criminibus libri tres. 

'Fho entrance of Anthony de Leve into the (territories of 
Ilrazil. 

Marforii,®*’ bacalarii cubantis Romte, dc peelandis aut un- 
skinnandis blurrandisqnc Cardinaliuin mulis, 

Paris in 1G5W, tluTC is wherewithal to bedaub the mind in proportion to 
the paper bedaubed by Seotus himsclb as because these same Morks^ 
suej'est to them that read lliern another sort of bedaubinp, which the 
]>amt(‘r Ilolbvn has very naturaily represented in Erasmus’s praise of 
i'dlly, where this John Seotus is -vomiting his sonl out at his mouth, 
imder the figure of a boy stulta cacunlis logicalin. 

Tiff rasping^ isc.\ So Sir T. U. translates Ratepenadc^ but M 
Duehat says it means a bat or rear-mouse, mus pennalus, otherwise ves- 
a creature which begins not to fly abroad till the evening ; as 
the cardinals, who are of a modern institutior, did not begin till very 
late to make a grand figure in the Homan hierarchy. See the Valesiana 
at the word cardinalat. 

Z)c Calear%hus.\ The book w'hich Albcricus dc liosata wrote on 
the decretals, is a book which Habelais judged to be of that use to the 
public that he gives it here to the tunc of 1 10 volumes, treating of th«; 
art of not spurring the horse one rides. Rabelais, by making the law'- 
ycr Rosata write a treatise dc Calcaribus, of spurs, alludes to his name 
Kosata, rosette in P'rcnch signifying the rowel of a spur. Moreover, as 
Jlosata was a native of Bergamo, in the territory of Venice, 1 know 
not but this rcmm^endis^ or keeping the spurs clear of the horse’s sides, 
may be a banter upon the uiiskilfulness of the Venetians as to horse- 
manship. Wo all know how arch Poggius and other writers arc in 
their stories of the Venetian iioblcmcn’s awkwardness in this particular, 
and that they know neither how to spur or rein in a horse as they 
should do, because they never mount anything but their gondolas, &c. 

JCJusdrm,’] Perhaps llosata, in his commentary on the decretals, 
was too rigid in relation to the placing certain cases of conscience he 
inieht treat of. 

i'* The entrance.] Rabelais derides Antonio Leyva’s fatal entry in 
]r)30 into Provence, which is the frazil df France, and particularly 
into t^e territory of Marseilles an ancient co’ my of the Greeks. That 
Spanish ca^itain was buried in his camp before Marseilles, where he 
filed of grief for undertuking thp siege of that town so unadvisedly. 
See Mezeray on tlie year 1536. 

Alarforii.'] This must be some satire of the time upon the page- 
antry of the cardinals* mules being differently decked out and harnessed, 
according to the solemnity of the days on which they appear in public 
in tlicir utmost magnificence. Marforio’s statue, it is well known, lies 
along on the ground in one of the courts of the ancient capitol. This is 
Avhat is Intended by cybantis Romet. Marforio is here termed a bachelor, 
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The said Author’s Apology against tiiosc* who allege that 
the Pope'^mnlc doth eat but at set timcs.*^^ 

Prognosticatio quae incipit, Silvii 'J'riqucbillc, balata per 
M. N., the deep dreaming gull Sion.^*^ 
jloudarini Illpiscojii de emiilgen liar urn prolectibiis Enneados 
novcm, cum privilcgio Papali ad trienniuni, ct postea non/’" 
I’hc wShilabrenna of tlK' Maids.*’^ 

The Paid Arse or Peeled Preech of the Widows/'^ 

whcrccis Pasquiii is styled doctor fin the title of I he book liabelais just 
now niadi him the author of.] I'his is because Marfono has not near 
so many libels aflixed to his statue, as that of Pa'^qiiin has daily. 

The said author^ s apology^ ^c.] What occasioned tlt^s sort of pro- 
verb, that the pope’s mule cats but at his hours, is not the obstinacy of 
those moody creatures ; but some uiidcrstaiul by it, that if because a 
master may be immensely rich, he should be roiitinually hcapinp favours 
on those about him, it might cause him to b(‘ but ill served by them. 
Marforio here lends his pen to some covetous eeclesiaslic. 

Prognosticntio^ L- 1, c. 20, note 5, IM. Ic Duchat gives an 
account of magister noster Sonpecrusy(»n or Songecrusius, author of 
tills facetious almanack. It is of a (aothie impression, contains four 
leaves in dto, is in French rhyme, and short stanz^as lour lines caeli. 
1’he title is, La Prenosticatioii de Maitre Albert Songccreux Biscaiii. 
Somebody, M. le Duchat tells us, had wrote, above 200 years ago, at 
the bottom of that copy he saw, proclamatum mense^ Dcccnihri, J527. 
Harry Stephens mentions this almanack in liis apology for Herodotus. 
I’lie word songerrvujc means a dull, melancholy, saturiiirio man ; a 
sleepy licavy-hcaded gull; a dreaming visionary, always in a brown 
study, or the dumps. 

Boudarin — enneades notiarit ^r.] jEneadfs, the former translator 
has it in large letters, us if it meant Virgil’s A^neids. But it should 
be enneaddsj a (ircek word for nii^, as here. The word emulgcntiamm^ 
which signifies the action of milking such creatures as give milk, is 
here put for indnlgrntiarum, which among the bishops is another way 
of milking their ll«iek. I’hese indulgcnci'S, it is true, are absolutely in- 
significant, as Rabelais owns ; but yet the ])rofits of them arfli so very 
considerable, that lie makes a volume thereof consisting of fourscore 
and one books, i. c. nine e7inaades. As for the author bringing in the 
Iiope’s^rivileges for three years only, that is as much as to say, the 
gam accruing from indulgences* is a sort of manna wliich rains only 
where, and how long, the pope pleases. 

Thes1utahrenna.\ Le c/iidbrena des pucvllfs. Rabelais, it is thought, 
banters the resistance young woineif make to the first embraces of a 
man, as if it w-as all a farce, a vinegar face put on, affected nicety, and 
shitten-come-shitlery, for that is the iiieaiiiiig of the word cJiiahrena ; 
elder is to sh — c; brc/i isa Roiicn word fora t — d. See more, hook Lch. 10. 

The haldf ] This may be taken in two senses : the decent one 
is an allusion to the peaked hood the widows, compared to Uiie • 
capuche of the moiik&*menUoiied in the next article ; the former gcncr> 
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The Cowl or Capouch of the Monks.®® 

The Mumbling Devotion of the Cmlcstinc Friars.®"^ 

The Passage-toll of Beggarlincss.®® 

The Tecth-chatter®®* or Gum-didder of Lubberly Lusks. 

The Paring-shovel of the Theologues.’" 

ally of cloth or velvet, will in time lose the nap and grow bare, as the 
buttocks of a monkey, and so too the latter by being often lifted up and 
let down. 

The cowl^ 4fC. ] Coqueluche has likewise two meanings ; one is a 
cowl, and the other is a disease said by some to be the hooping-cough. 
So liabelais derides the monks' cowl and their nocturnal devotions 
which engendered coughs and catarrhs ; and these coughs and catarrhs 
would no mof6 quit them, than they quitted their cowls. 

The mumhliny devotion.'^ Fond superstitious devotions mumbled 
over to one’s self. “ Preghicre senza attentione,” says Oudin. Rabe- 
lais censures the extreme iudevotion that then reigned among Uie 
Celcstines. 

The passagcrioll of heggarlinessJ] Le harraige dc manducite. The 
true translation whereof -should be the passage-toll, not of beggarliness, 
as Sir T. U. translates it, but of guttling or gormandizing, from man- 
ducare to chew. {MendicUe is indeed beggarliness, from mendicare to 
beg.) Harraige is so termed of the bar that ordinarily stands on the 
way wherein is payable this harraige^ which is a sort of tythe or con- 
tribution the begging monks subsist on at the expense of the public, in 
exacting their share of whatever is consumed in the place they happen 
to be in. Rabelais calls majiducite the state and condition of the men- 
dicant friars, in regard to the statute called Mauducus (de manducare) 
the idol of the bclly-dcvolecs. To conclude; the allusion from /ra^rcs 
manducantes to fratrts mendicantes is originally Louisa de Savoy's, 
mother to Francis I. It is taken from a manuscript journal of that 
princess, and reported in page 151 qf the protestant minister Drelin- 
court's answer to the Landgrave Eruestus ; but Ic P. Minime, who 
communicated some extracts of that journal to Guichenon, did not 
think fit to furnish him with this passage, nor some others. 

The^ teeth chatter , ^c.] A reflection on the voraciousness and 
nakedness of voluntary beggars and other slothful idlesbies, that will 
rather starve with cold and hunger, than work to get heat or meat. To 
conclude ; Claquedent, in an ancient moral devout play so caked, en- 
titled, the Crucifixion of Christ, is the name (^f one of the Roman sol- 
diers that cpst lots on our Saviour's garment. 

The paring-shovel of f.he iheologues.\ La ratouere des theologiens, 
which should be translated the rat-trap of the theologucs, though the 
word does signify a paring-shovel likewise, but can never mean so here. 
M. le Duchat puts the question, whether by this rat-trap the author 
may not mean the vow of celibacy made by the monks and Roman 
clergy, without foreseeing the consequence of such an engagement ; or 
whslher it may not be only an^allusion to a certain rebus, which con- 
siders thi:se gentlemen shavelings as so many lats which devour the 
world ? Tf tlie iniquity of men were as easily seen in categorical judg- 
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CHAP. VII.] 

The Drenching-horn of the Masters of Arts."' 

The scullioift''* of Olcam the Uninitiated Clerk. 

Magistri N. Lickdishetis, de garbellisiftationibus horarum 
canonicarum, libri quadraginta."® 

Arsiversitatirium confratriarum, incerto anthore.''* 

The Rasher of Cormorants and Ravenous Feeders.’'® 

The Rammishness of the Spaniards supcrcoquelicanticked 
by Friar Inigo.''® 

mentf as we can discern flies in a milk-pot, the world had not been so 
eaten up with rats, says Lord Suck-fist, in the beginning of the Tilh 
chapter. 

The drenching -hom of the master of arts. ^ L* amhouchotf^r des maistres 
en arts. Vembouchoir^ M. le Duchat says, means a boot-last or boot- 
tree, and compares the forming of a young master of arts to a boot- 
maker’s forming a new boot, by putting it on the last or tree. To 
which I shall add, that as Rabelais has very frequently more than one 
meaning m what he Stays, it may allude to the pouring learning into a 
young man's noddle, a% a drcnching-horn serves to convey a draught 
into a horse’s mouth ; for emhouchoir means a drenching horn too. 

The scullions.] The author seems here to rally some young scho- 
lars {scullions marmitons in French) of the University of Pans, who 
had no sooner put on the pensioner’s cap, but, without any further ex- 
amination, boldly espoused the sentiments of Ockham, patriarch of the 
nominalists, against the subtle John Scot, who was patriarch of the 
realists, so called in oppo.sition to the former. 

Magistri N. 4fc.] This garbling the canonical hours is nicely to 
sift into them, to examine them minutely, &c. Thus the forty books, 
which one of our masters of the old Surbonne had published on the 
scrupulous garbling the canonical hours, should seem to teach the 
necessity of diving into all the mysteries of them, which would have 
been mudh to the tooth of this f(iar Lick-dish, who would indeed say 
these prayers over, out of duty, while some other ecclesiastical guest 
might be cully enough literally to practice all its fine precepts out of 
devotion. ** Politianus, caiioiiicus Floreiitinus, interrogatus, an legisset 
horas canonicas ? dixit : Scniel perlegi istum librum, et nun quam pejus 
collocavi tempus.” 

Arsiversitatonum, ^c.] This book must be a new one, since it 
treats %f the overthrow {culhut in French) of most of the religious fra- 
ternities, which happened in several countries, nobody knows how, at 
that time. 

The rasher^ ^c.] I know not what ra^lier means here ; it is ca- 
bourns in the original, which, M. le*Duchat says, is that piece of cloth, 
made oval-wise, worn by the capuchins during their noviciate ; and by 
it the author means a sort of stupidity in the novices of that order; and 
it is from these words that is derived the Italian capronaggine, which 
Ant. Oudin has rendered by that of lourdaudene ; i. e. blockishness. 

The rammishness.] This title being in the Gothic edition of Raboiais* 
1534, six years before the institution of the Jesuits was apprwed, or so 
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The Muttering of Pitiful Wretches."^’ 

Dasturdismus rerum Italicarum, authore Magistro Bur- 
negad."*^ 

B. Lullius de Batisfolagiis Principum.’'* 

(Jalibistratorium caffardiac, authore M. Jacobo Hocstraten 
hereticomclra.*^” 

much as tlieir name known, nobody can say Rabelais had an eye to 
llicir society, though grafted on all the sects of monks both ancient and 
modern ; which is the meaning of supercofjue-Uc-autujuce. It is much 
more likely that Ignatius being in 1528 at Paris, wdierc he practised, 
and caused to be practised, the spiritual exercises he had composed, 
Jtiibelais looked on this rehnement mado by a Spaniard in matter of 
jnety, as a plc<*sant method to cure the world at once of its opinion that 
the Spaniards stunk no less, or were a w'hit more orthodox than the 
liypocritcs or bigots of Berne, descended, like them, from the (h)ths and 
Saracens, who had for many ages lorded it in Spain : which Rabelais 
has expressed in his way by the burlesque title of the rammishness (or 
frowzy smell) of tlie Spaniards supcrcoquelicantiqucd by Fra. Inigo. 
Rabelais, by this article, must have been the iirst man that ever took 
nolLco of this order (Jesuits.) Beza, in the r>9th of his epistles, hath 
strongly declaimed against the devout but empty speculations of the 
Spaniards, putting in the same scale Ignatius do Loyola and Michael 
Servctiis; Utruinque,” says he, “ suis vaiiissimis inanissimis, IIis- 
panissimis denique contcmplationibus addictum.” 

The muttering^ ] He means the hypocrisy of whimpering pre- 
tenders to devotion, w'lio, while they are wdiiiiing out their prayers, 
think of nothing but the porridge-pot. \Marmite signifies a porridge- 
])ot, as well as marmiteux a whimperer.] 

Dasiiirdtsmus,'] Stephen Bnilefer (not Burnegad) a Franciscan 
friar, and a doctor of Paris in Louis XI.’s time, published several ser- 
mons, &c. lie taught that neither the pope, nor councils, n;:, nor the 
church itself in a body, could establkdi any new article of faith. He 
also condemned the meriting by works. On this account his brother 
doctors of Paris obliged him to fly for protection to Diethcr, Archbishop 
of Menu. It is perhaps on account of this theologuo's zeal and reso- 
lution, that Rabelais attributes to him the boldness of daring thus piib- 
licly to expose the false steps made, till then, by so many juinces who 
had pusillanimously submitted to the pope’s yoke. Though, upongccond 
thoughti, the author, perhaps, only ralHes the catholic powers of Europe 
for letting the Italians so easily seize and* engross the papacy to 
themselves. * 

Lullws,'] Rabelais cSlls by the name of hatifolage^ i. e. ridiculous 
occupation, the eager endeavours of several princes to find out the phi- 
losopher’s stone after Raymond Lully’s lime, who was reckoned to 
have found it, 

Calibistratorium, §c.] I fancy this title may be thus construed ; 
the papers, writings, and evidences of the ecclesiastical hypocrites, by 
'wdy of brief or instruction to JaJmes Hocstraten, ..who was to take the 
measure ^pd sound the depth of a heretic that was fallen mto his hands. 
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Coclticklor dc Mfifxisiro nostrandorum Magistro nostratorum- 
(lue beuvetis, libri octo galantissimi.*^^ 

Tlie Crackarades of Bullists or stone-throwing Engines, Con- 
Trepate Cderks, Scriveners, Ihicf- writers, liapporters, and 
Papal Jbill-despatchers, lately compiled by liegis.*’- 
A perpetual Almanack for those that have the gout and the 
pox.**^ 

Manera sweepandi fornacellos per Mag. Eccium.'*^ 

'J'he Shable, or Scimetar of Merchants.^’ 

The Pleasures of the Monachal Lifc.^'*' 

The Hodge-podge of Hypocrites.*’ 

The History of the Hobgoblins.*^ 

Codtickier, ^/?.] Chaultcomllonis de magistro hntvetis, ^c. [lor 
there is no sense in hencvnitt nor benrcntiny as some editions have it| 
the tipphng-lionse {henretift) of our masters the doctors of divinity t)f 
Paris, and elsewhere, and of such as aspire to become so, described by 
u master-rake, a grand •yhorc-inastcr. 

The crackarades.] Petarradcs. The kicking, winching, yerking 
out behind, and farting gun-shot ol bullists, &c. It means the quirks, 
tile rogueries, tile qui-pro-quos, the rascally, villanous disappointments 
people must expect that have to do with the various officers of the court 
of Home. For here petarrades means neither more nor less than the 
Paliari corregiata stuffilatUf w'liicli means such sort of tricks and bites^ 
in drawing up or engrossing a writing, as was committed in the agrcc- 
nienl betAveen the Landgrave of Hesse and tlie Fiinpcror Charles V. 
when the letter u was slipped in for an n. Again, /aicc a quclqidun la 
petarade., is to make a fool of one. 

A perpetual almanack. J Res ipsa loquitur. 

Manera^ | Manera ramonandifournellesper M. Eccium, Ramo- 
neur is Fftnch for a cliininey-swe^*per. Eccius, a German divine, and 
one of Luther’s antagonists is here ridiculed for having, in the style of 
'i cliiiniiey-sweeper, written a iiiece wherein he defended, against 
Luther, tlie doctrine of purgatory. 

The shable f iSfc.] lii llie original, Ic Poulemart dcs marchaiis, i. c. 
the tradesman’s packthread ; for in Dauphiny, and the country of the 
Lyonnois, the tradesmen and shopkeepers call, by the name of poulc- 
mart, tlie packthread they use in lying up their small wares in petty 
parcels, Avhich is far frqjp the signification Oudin assigns to this word, 
namely, a scimetar or hanger. < 

The pleasures f ] Les aises de la vie monachale. The ease, 

comforts, and conveniences of a lazy abbcy-1 libber’s life. 

The hodge-podge of hypocrites. ] La gaUmegffree des bigots. The 
ollapodrida, or mingle-mangle of all the superstitions practised by bigots. 

2'he history of the hobgoblins.^ Below, in 1. 3, c. 23, llabelais 
mentions a story of the hobgoblins (farfadets) of Orleans, relating to 
the provost’s wife there ; and Sleidai^ takes notice of the same ik a* 
piece of notorious rogUery of the Cordeliers of Orleans. 
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The Ragamuffianism of the pensionary maimed soldiers.®® 
The Gulling Fibs and counterfeit Shows of Commissaries.®® 
The litter of Treasurers.®^ 

The Juglingatorium of Sophisters.®^ 

Antipcricatametanaparheugcdamphicribrationcs Toordican- 
tium.®® 

The Periwinkle of Ballad-makers.'^ 

The Push-forward of the Alchemists.®* 

The author generally calls all the mendicants by the name of farfa- 
dctz, because he looks upon them as men that would, upon occasion, 
be guilty of the same rogueries as the Franciscan friars, i. e. act their 
impious farce of mimicking sprites, apparitions, and hobgoblins, called 
in some placed farfadcts, from fadtis, which comes from /an 

The raffgamujffianismt 4fC.] La hellistrandie des millti-suuldiers, M. 
Duchat interprets it, the miserable pinching life of those who have no 
way to grow rich, but by an extreme avarice. I rather think it may 
be construed, especially as belistre signifies a sturdy beggar, the sad 
shifts old maimed soldiers are put to ; for, mille-souldiers means such 
soldiers as have only millc sous (or 5/. sterling yearly pension) to live 
upon, and no more. 

The gulling^ 4fc.] Lcs hapelourdes des ojfficiaux. The fallacious 
exterior figure made by officials, chancellors of bishops and others, 
^usdem fariiia:. 

The litter, ^c.] La haud%{ffe des thresoriers. Litter is one mean- 
ing of the word bavdiffe^ but I remember to have read somewhere, 
that it likewise signifies a gig, or casting-top ; and M. Duchat confirms 
it, for he says, as the functions of the treasurers of France (who are 
incredibly numerous, sec Cotgrave) arc neither frequent nor difficult 
to discharge, Rabelais assigns to these (most commonly unemployed) 
officers a top to whip, by way of amusement ; muchwhat upon the 
same footing as in 1. 1, c. 38, he brings in the generals of thsj finances 
at Montpellier, who not knowing how to employ themselves one day, 
when according to custom they were assembled, fell to playing at muss 
like little children. 

The juglingatorium, ifc.] Badinatorium sophistarum. By the 
sophists, in the Rabclaesian style, generally is pieant the Sorbonists. 
This title is a satire on the school divinity, which the author looked 
upon as a vain study and mere foolery, child's play, bambf'ozliiig 
amusement (badinage.) • 

AntipericatametanaparheugedamphicrihraAtms toordicantium.^ It 
is in some editions mcrdicd^tium, which inclines M. Duchat to think 
our author designates the* physievaus by the barbarous terms of their 
profession. 

The periwinkle, Sfc.] Le Umasson des rimassurs. This should 
be Englished, according to Duchat's note, a snail-like spitting, drivel- 
ing, foaming or slavering (by which I suppose he means the frothy 
, va^n babble of paltry poets, in tlieir playing ii]>on words in their creep- 
ing, crax^ling, reptile rhymes.) ** v 

Thef'ush’forward;'^c.] Lc houtevent des alchymistq^ The buttar 
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The Niddy-noddy of the Satchel-loaded Seekers, by Friar 

Blindfa^tatis.*"' 

The Shackles of lleligion.®' 

The Racket of Swaggerers.^® 

Tlie Leaning- stock of old age.'*''*' 

The Muzzle of Nobility. 

The Ape’s paternoster. 

The Crickets and Hawks hells of Devotion. 

vento of the Italians, signifies the winds beginning to blow, Tims we 
are to understand the first ellects of that madness, which puts the gen- 
tlemen of the bellows upon blowing the coal. If you spell it houtemrU, 
huuter signifying pousscr, may allude to the fallacious^ hopes which 
push forward such as hunt for the philosopher’s stone, which tliey toll 
me is, after all, but a brickbat. 

The niddy-noddy^ La nicquenoeque des Questeurs cababezacpc 
par frerc Serratis. It seems to have an eye to those little deformed 
hump-backed beggars, who niche or nestle in the night in private houses 
to do the master’s work. As for Serratis, the name of this brother, or 
friar-begpr, it comes from server^ to lock up fast, and charactefizes 
the true inclination of a begging monk, to lock up whatever is gi'ven 
him. Lastly, as for cahahesacpe^ it is an adjective made up of cabas 
and bezace, and intimates to us tliat such mumpers arc used to put 
into their wallet [hezace] only part of wdiat they catch ; but that a cer- 
tain basket, or cabas, which lies hid witliin, serves to secrete for their 
dear selves alone many a good sliver of what is bestowed on them. 

The shackles f ike. ] Les entraves de religion. The monastic vows, 
which nolens voleiis attach monks to the injunctions of religion, and to 
the rule they have embraced. 

'The racket of snvaggerers,^ La raquette des brimhaleurs. Brimhahr 
is the same as agiter^ sccuuer : brimhaler les cloches^ to ring, or set the 
bells a-rirfging. Laraqueite, as Duchat says, is the grate (not un- 
like a racket) which hinders the monks from going to the nuns, with 
whom (could they but get to them) they would ring them another guess 
sort of a peel, and with different bells from those in the church-steeple. 
So those words should be translated, the grate of the bell-ringers. 

The leaning -stocfcp of old age.^ M. Ic Duchat says nothing to it, 
or of it. 

The muzzle of 7iob%lity.'\ La museliere de noblesse. MuselierCt no 
doubt, signifies a muzi^, and So it does two or three things besides. 
But Belon, in his Singularitez, &c., c. 35, will have it#to m0an the 
mask or vizard worn by young ladies and w>mcn of quality. But here, 
says M. Duchat, la museliere particularly points at the musing, dream- 
ing, lounging life led by the French gentry in Rabelais’s time. 

The ape^s pater-nostcr.^ La paienostre du cingct the old way, I 
suppose, of spelling singe, from an ape in Latin. The hypocrisy 

ot outside devotionalists. Properly we cull by the name of the ape’s pa- 
ter-noster, an appearance of sanctity, jprhich ends in some signal rogwery*. 

The crickets Snd hawk-bells of devoticp.l Les gr^jzillons de 
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The Pot of the Ember weeks. 

The Mortar of the politic lifc.’^‘* 

The Flap of the Hermits. 

The Kiding-hood or Monterg of the l^enitentiaries.^'’'' 

The Trictrac of the Knocking Friars,^'’” 

devotion, (lotgrave’a Dictionary, wliich, by the way, I find lo have 
been the book chiefly consulted by Sir!'. IJ., says is a cricket 
Boyer says no such thing. Hear what M. Duchat says ; Rabelais hen 
alludes to the custom ot'some superstitious people, when they say their 
pater-nosters, to twist and twine the beads about their thumbs, just as 
the executioner does the grczillons or small whij)-cord, which he lies 
about the thumbs of such as suffer the ordinary rack. 

^*'3 The pot%f the ember icecAs. J La marmite dca tiuatretemps. A pun 
upon the substantive marmitt ,, which signifies a seelhing-pot, and the 
adjective marmiieux^ vvhimpering, whining. So it means the piteous, 
whimpering countenance put on by hypocrites, who would persuade 
people that they have rigorously kept the fast of tJie four cinber-werks. 

The mortar of the 'politic bfv.\ Le morti^r de vie poUtitiue. The 
capuche (or cowl, that part of a friar^s habit which covers his head.') 
This capuche, like the ancient caps of presidents, called morliers, 
covers the eyes of those who would be reckoned as dead (mortK) lo 
the world, i. e. politically dead, as the phrase is. 

The flap of thehermits.^ Lc mouHchct dca hcrmitas. Movsvhrtj 
M. Duchat says, comes from monachettiof^ a monkliiig (as Mr. Drydtii 
calls a young god, a godliiig.) Hermits are by Ihcir habit a diminutive 
sort of monks; and at Metz, moudiet is an appellative for a hllle bud, 
they in oilier places call a spaiTow ( moincmi ‘because of its colour and 
coat. It keeps altogether about walnut tree's . Cotgrave says moincau 
signifies also a novice; a young, or little iiionk. 

loti y/jg riding -hood of the penitentiarirs.] La barhnicdcs penitencicrb 
The meaning of harhvu Boyer^s Dictionary dechins not,'hny more 
than tliat of above .six hundred other words in these four volumes, 
(jotgrave says it is a riduig-hood, as above ; a montvro^ or close hood, 
whercAvitli travellers preserve their faces and heads from frost-biting 
and weather-beating in winter. M. Duchat, who I perceive* was weil 
aciiuainled with Cotgrave’s Dictionarj', (though* not one English gen- 
tleman ill a hundred, even of those that are fond of the Erench tongue, 
know anything of its real worth.) M. Duchat, I say. concurs wilh Cot- 
grave, in his description of the harlmte, and adds that this habit, madi* 
111 faslfton otja domino, under which a priest may with impunity, and 
at ease, laugh at all that i^aid to him in confession, suits rarely well 
with your pcniteniiarics (generally a parcel of sly-boots), wlio thus 
prepare themselves to hear, iii a very cold church, the confessions of a 
multitude of people. 

1 "" The trictrac of the knocking friars. | Le trictrac des freres fra- 
parts. Trictrac, a game at tables with dice, called so for no other 
reason, I suppose, but on accw-iint of the sound and noise made bv 
the continual motion of the dice, and so may allude to the bustling. 



CTIAr. VII.] PAIVTACKVEL* 

lUocklioadodus, de vita et honcstate brji^adochiorumJ"^ 
Lyrippii ISortonici Moralisaliones, per M. Lupoldum.'^'' 

The Oarrier-liorse bells of Travellers. 

The Bibbinpjs of the tii)plirig Bishops. 

stirring life of the mendicants. But it is more likely that by the tric- 
trac of the knocking friars, Rabelais denotes the tran-traii (the knack, 
we call it) of the claustral life, which the masters understand incom- 
parably better than the novices. Frapart (from fraper, to stnki') 
aignities in French a good strokesinan ; a rare woman’s man ; a iiotahlc 
hair-beater {battre la lame, in French, to lecher it well.) 

Block kcadodm de vita et honestate bragadoc/normn.\ It is in tlie 
original, Lourdaudus de Vila et honcstate braijardoriitn. Formerly in 
France, a man was called a bragard, that was ilanntiiigly^drcssed, from 
the word hragveSt short and close linen breeches worn next to the 
thighs, as drawers or under slops are worn now by some. The fashion 
of tliesc ancient brayues being laid aside, togctlier with the brayuettes 
(codpieces), as indecent, because both one and the other did too visibly 
mark out the place and shape of the parts that ought to be nameless, 
a man must be very unjiianncrly and rude to continue to justify tliti 
use of th<;m ; and for tliat reason Rabelais here brings in a lourdaud 
(i. e, a gross niilicked cub, a clownish unpolished jobbernole, for so 
lourdaud means) launching out iii praise of those hragiias^ and under- 
taking to revivii the use of them. 

nn) i^yrtppu Sorbomci morahsationes^ per M, Lupoldum.\ Rabelais 
ascribes to a (Termaii doctor, one Lupoid or Leopold, a treatise ex- 
plaining all the mysteries of learning and piety contained in the shape, 
and tiiroughout all the parts of the ancient doctorial hood, or Sorbome 
hrippioii, so called from the Flemish lierepype ; as if one sliould say, 
a soil of bagpipe des(;endiiig from the head and hanging doAvn on the 
shoulders. See Vossius de vitiis scrnionis, p. 2ii8, and in the appendix, 
p. «07. yiie authors of the Camb. Dictionary call it liripoop. See 
there, imder the words “ lirippijim, eleropeplum, et epomis,” what is 
said of it by Skinner, Beciiian, Sonincr, and others. 

The rarrier-hurfte bells of travellers.^ Lcs brimbelettes des voi/u- 
yeurs. It means the baubles, gewgaws, and toys, which some of the 
travelling sort of gentry load themseh^es with. Brimhelettc, IM. Duchat 
tiiinks, IS derived froiR the Italian himha^ which signifies a little miss’s 
doll.' 

^he hihbinys of the tippling bishops.] Les jiotingues des Evcsfpics 
potatifs. Fotinyues : ^olgravc does indeed interpret it tippling ex- 
ploits. But to M. Duchat, the word potmyues seems ^|erc to»haAe a 
twofold sense, as Avell as anickirone alluding to />£»•/«<</, an 

appellation formerly of a bishop m partibus, or titular bishop of a 
diocese, the revenue whereof av.'is enjoyed by another. In this sense, 
it may come from which, Cotgravc tells us, signifies broken 

pieces of metal, or of old vessels mingled one with another, not capable 
of being gilt, and with Avhich Rabelais may have meant that the bulls 
of such prelates, wh(^ are always po^fr, were scaled. As for the oilier 
signification, it is composed of pot and ting, Avjiich is the sound made 
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Tarrabalationcs Doctorum Colonlensium advcrsusReuclilin.”^ 
The Cymbals of Ladies. 

The Dun^fcrs’ Martingale.”^ 

Whirlingfriskorum Chasemarkerorum per Fratrcm Crack- 

woodloguetis.”* 

by d?inking-glasses, when, in carousing, people knock them against each 
other ; and so Rabelais may have had a design to reproach the potative 
bishops of his time, who were most of them Sorbouists, with their dis- 
solute drunken way of living, altogether unbecoming men of their 
function. 

Tarrahalatioiics, ^c.] The hurly-burly, noise and uproar raised 
against Reiichlin by the thcologues of Cologne. All this rout was 
owing to the^ avarice of one Pfefferkom, a converted Jew, about the 
Hebrew books, all which, except the Bible, tliat wicked man would 
have taken away from the Jews, to whom he afterwards would have 
sold them again at a very dear rate. This being vigorously opposed 
(in 1510) by the learned and equitable Reuchlin, he brought upon his 
back all the theologues of Cologne, who removed the matter to Home, 
and had him sent thither, where, after an c^Uercation of ten whole 
years, the affair was at last decided, to the utter confusion of those* 
people who had plagued him so long. 

^ The cymbals of Ladies.^ The irregular, wanton life of some ladies 
of quality. 

The dungers* martingale.'] Before, in L 1, c. 20, it is said, all 
was done as they did appoint, only Gargantua doubted that they could 
not quickly find out breeches fit for his wearing (Janotus’) because he 
knew not what fashion would best become the said orator, whether the 
martingale fashion, wherein is a spunge-holc, with a drawbridge for the 
fundament, in order to dung the more easily ; or the fashion of the 
mariners, &c. This sort of breeches, which was still in i|se in Rabe- 
lais^ time, took its name from the Martegaux, the people of Martegue 
in Provence, who were the first inveptors of it, and the authfcr assigns 
them to such guttlers and foul feeders as the pedant J anotus, because 
these same martingale breeches having, behind, an opening covered 
with a piece of square cloth, which moved up or down like a draw- 
bridge, perfectly well suited those great caters, who oftentimes cannot 
uutruss other breeches fast enough. 

Whirling fnskorumy ^c.] Virevoustorium naquetorum per E. 
Pedehilletis. The veering, wliirling, frisking tricks of the Capuchins 
and Cordeliers, reduced into an art bj an errant footrtrotter of their 
order. • Naqyeter is to dance attendance, or follow great men’s levees, 
as the Capuchins go from ^bor to door mumping, and using a thousand 
(vire~voutes ) shifts to pick up whatever comes in their way to cram the 
gut. The Passepartout of the Jesuits, printed in 1607, p. 33, speaks 
of the Capuchins as a sort of people : t 

Desquels la troupe vagabonde, 

Ne s’ attache point cn cc moiide 
A quelque cerl'iin rctalier : 
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The Clouted Patches for a Stout Heart."'’ 

The Mummciy of the Kacket-kceping Rohin-good-fellows."" 
Oerson, de auferibilitatc Papoe ah Ecclcsia."'* 

Et. marrnitliuse no s%arrcslc 
Qu^ au'^ virc-roiisfes de sa qiiostc, 

I'aisaut dc son dos son greiiicr.” 

Who, in this world, a vagrant pack, 

Confine themselves to no one rack, 

Blit make a garner of their back. 

In tricks of mumping they abound, 

Ferret about from ground to ground, 

Still veering, vaulting^ whirling round. 

The clouted, | The old patclied shoe of a merr\f heart. Zc.s- 
hcMins dv franc courage. An encomium on cobblers who sing at their 
work. 

^ The mummery of the rohin-good-fellows . ] La mummcric den rahatz 
ct lutins. What we call hobgoblins, or raw-head and bloody-L jiies, is 
called rahatz in the provinces of Anjou, Poiclou, Saintonge, and Nor- 
mandy. So rabanter signifies to made a thiinderiiig noise as spirits do. 
Now hear what it is to thunderize it, as spirits that haunt a house are 
u,sed to do. The Franciscan friars of Amboisc, says Miuiage, had for- 
liiorly a custom, towards the end of Lent, to dispose a great quantity of 
.small fliiil-stoiies upon several boards over tlic wooden coiling of tlioir 
church ; and on Ash-Wediiosday, as soon as the deacon had prononneed, 
in singing our Saviour^s passion, the words at which every one uses to 
fall on their faces, some of the novices, who vvcrc ordered Ixiforeh.and 
to hold themselves ready for that purpose over the ceiling, •turned these 
boards over, one after aiiollicr ; so tJiat the stones falling thus on all 
sides of the ceiling, made a prodigious rumbling, and this was called 
** le rabast des Cordeliers.'* This is the cusUm which Jlabelais calls 
raumincry.^ Sec Men. Die. Etyin. at the word rahatrr. 

Gerson dc auferibilitatc pajJtc ah ccclcsia.} 'J'he learned .Toliii 
Gerson, a Celesliu monk, doctor of Sorboniie, and Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, had been deputed in 1411 to the council of Con- 
stance. There, having taken notice of the obstinacy of tlie tw'o anti- 
popes, Gregory and Benedict, in maintaiiiing themselves in the papacy 
against John XXII. o?XXIlI., under colour that this last was upon 
the point of being degraded, he took occasion to publish a treatise with 
this title; *‘De auferibilitatc pa^m ab ecciesia.'* In order to know' 
what the author’s drift w'«8, whether to maintain this poiiiL viz., •that 
the church may, or can subsist without a pope, or only to^u-ovc that, 
for the good of the church, and to pi^ta stop^o the schism which had 
divided it for forty years, the council, at that time law’fully assembled, 
a right to depose a pope canonically elected ; in order, 1 say, 'to 
know this, you must ^^oursclf read Gerson’s book. Meanwhile, il wdll 
not be amiss*to let you know that Pasqiiier is one of those who will 
have it tint Gerson wrote his book only to prove the latter point, 
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The Catalogue of the Nominated and Graduated Persons.^^® 
Jo. Dytebrodii, de terribilitate cxcommunicationum libellulus 
acephalos.'-® 

Ingeniositas invocandi diabolos ct diabolas, per M. Guin- 
golphum.^-* 

no other ; but take this along, that he 'who calls Rabelais a Lucianist, 
under the name of a certain author, who, in his time judged otherwise 
of the learned Gerson, did not know that this very opinion, which he 
denies Gerson to have held, having been, even in Gerson’s own time, 
maintained in the face of the Sorbonne by Master John dc Gigencourt, 
did pass, and was followed by an edict, by virtue whereof France, for 
three years together, made a shift without any pope at all ; nor did she 
begin again to own any pope before Alexander V. Sec Froissart, 
vol. iv. c. 59, 61, and 67. Monstrelet, vol. i. c. 30, dil, and 52, and 
Innocent (Jcnlillet’s pref. to pt. 2d of his Anti-Mdchiavel. 

The catalogue, ] La ramasse des nommez et graduez, JHamauxe 
does by no means signify a catalogue, but a wheel-barrow. lleoT M. 
Duchat. It is not enough that an university shall have noiniiiatod one 
of its members to any benefice which appertained to the graduates, 
even by the pragmatic sanction, and afterwards by the concordat ; 
neither was it sufficient for the graduates to ask the benefice of liini 
who had the collating it. (Sec Duaren. de Sacr. Keel. Ministeriis. 
1. 5, c. 13.) No, the most difficult part of all was still to come, and 
that Mas for the nominee to come at his bulls, which, before the esta- 
blishing of bankers by the court of Rome in certain cities, the party was 
forced to travel to Rome for, in propria persona ; and it not being po.'^- 
siblc to do this, Mrilhout being conveyed down the sleep and slip])ery 
places in Piedmont (now I use Cotgrave’s words) in a ramasse (a kind 
of high sledge or whcid-barrow), Rabelais coins this title of a book, 
which he calls the wheel-barrow of graduates. To confirm this, Nicdt, 
the same who published a dictionary, and was likewise an ambassador 
(from Franco) to the court of PoivUgal, from whence, during lus resi- 
dence, he sent into France the first tobacco that was ever seen there, 
from him called Nicotiana (hci'haj ; this same Nicot, I say, tells us, 
that people being obliged to gather themselves up ( se ramasserj upon 
rameanx or branches of trees, in descending the Alps, thence comes 
Rabelais' ramasse dvz nommez et graduez. 

'■-*0 Jo. Dytehrodn^ Rabelais calls by the name of libellulus 

accphaloB. i. e. a little pamphlet witjiout a title, a treatise of pai)al ex- 
conuniinications and their terrible consequerces ; and he attributes this 
book to a .German, because that nation, w hich in former times had felt 
the dreadful effects of iliore thaji one emperor being excommnnicaled, 
had, in his time, almost wholly separated themselves from the coin- 
mimion of the pojic, who, for that reason, had cut them off from the 
Roman church, of which he is the head. 

1'-^* j7igc7iiositas. fire.] The legend of St. Gongulf says, this man had 
so brawling a wife, that he, conceiving it to be properly the business of. 
heaven to deliver liim from^Uhe continual clamours of tins woman, 
beggo.l of the Almighty, that for the time to come every injurious 
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The Hotch-potch or Gallimaufry of the perpetually begging 
Friars. 

The Morris-dance of the Heretics. 

The Winnings of Cajetan.^'^* 

Muddisnout Doctoris Clierubici, do origine Rough footeda- 
rum, ct Wryiieckedorum ritihiis, libri septem.*''^ 
(Billingsgate) word she should ofl'er at uttering, might be so many farts 
issuing out ol her mouth. 1 do not remember whether liis prayer was 
heard or no ; peihaps not ; and so this disajipointmont might put him 
upon trying another method, that of imploring tlic aid of the infernal 
powers. The name of Gengulf shows the man to be a German, and 
in all times the Germans have wrote upon the subject of the black art. 
Naudams mentions a German, one Giiigolphus, whose philosophical 
works were almost the only ones that had the vogue iii France before 
the restoration of polite learning. 

^2'-^ The hodijcpodjCy or yaUunaufi'y. In the original, it is Lr 

hoschepot dea perpetuons. The w^ord perpetuons CotgravL does indeed 
interpret the perpetually begging friars, as Sir T. U. has it. M. 
Duchat’s interpretation IJkcwi.se seems to restrain this to begging friars ; 
but 1 should think the w'ord perpetuons may be cxttmded to all I'pojiish) 
ecclesiastics, secular or regular, who perpetuate themselves, or are ])ei- 
petuaUjd, like other communities wdio never die. Gens ceterna, in qua 
nemo nuscitur, says I’liny, 1. 5, c. 17, of certain bormils dwelling in the 
deserts of Palestine. Siipiiose W'e Englished perpetuons by church 
perpetuitants. 

The morris-dance of the heretics. La morisque de hereticqufs. 
The morris (rectiiis moorish) dance of the heretics, mcansnieither mure 
nor less than the punishnieiit of the halter, which, in Rabelais’s lime, 
was particularly appropri.ited to the Lutherans, who, after two or three 
jerks, w'crc let fall into a lire kindled at the foot of the gibbet. This is 
prupi^rly tli^ moorish dunce the author hints at. 'J'lie Moors iiitenmiigle 
their sports and dances with grimai^bs, and dangerous jumpings, called 
also morisqucSf when introduced into the Fieiicli dances and public 
sliows ; and it is with a view to this likewise, that Rabelais here intro- 
duces a morisque dance, which he ascribes to the pretended heretics td' 
Lis time, because they had the hue of Moors, and made hideous 
grimaces and horrible distortions, as w’cll as convulsive twitcliiiigs, as 
liicy were hanging and burning according to the custom of those days. 

The Whmtnjs, ^c.\ Les heitilles dc Gditan. Which means, ac- 
cording to Sir T. G. the •'hillings : according to Cotgravc (uiid^ the 
word antUvs) crutches for impotent persons; but acco^liiig to M. 
Duchat, old wives* tales (anilia^ irom^anusj ;*or else, still according to 
Diicbal, It may mean guendlcs^ rags, and tatierdeinallion fragments ; in 
c ither of which two last senses Rabelais may have intended the opuscula 
(small pieces) ])ublished by Friar Thomas de Vio, afterwards Cardinal 
Caitoii (for (Felicia and Caicta is Cojeta) printed all together in 1011, 
and by him dedicated to Nicholas Cardinal of Fiesque. 

Maddisnout^ Moillcgrotn ddktoris cheruhici de origine pafe~ 

pelutarum, et torticollorum rUibuSf lib. aeptem. They were wor^to call 

z 2 
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Sixly-ninc fat Breviaries.*"” 

The Night-Marc of the five orders of Beggars.*'^" 

dienibical and illiiniinatcd certain ancient scholastic doctors, of whose 
sanctity and great nnderstaiiding the people had so high an opinion, 
that they looked upon them as so many angels and cheruhiins. Now 
cherubims being painted with red fiery faces, people used to call, by 
way of derision, chcrubical and illuminated doctors, certain notable 
good fellows among the old Sorbonists, who owed the carbuncular 
lichnesb of their jihiz to their continual drinking. It is under colour 
of these two dillereiit kinds of illuminations and buriiishings, that our 
author rubs uj) a cei tain chcrubical doctor, whom he calls, not muddy- 
snout, but wet-snout, mouiUc^grvm, the better to express this doctor’s 
Irequenl lifting his hand to his head, or welling his wind-pipe, as wc 
say. The hairy -paw’d, pates-pelues, or jmj)elvs^ as Fontaine calls them, 
are the Cordeliers, on account of the .lacob-like hypocrisy they arc 
charged with, and the ( torticollis J wry-iieekcd are the same Cordeliers ; 
for that, in order to imitate the agonies of our ISavnmr upon the cross, 
lliey hang their heads down on one shoulder, as if they were just giving 
up the ghost through excessive fastings and macerations (mortifications.) 

Su'ig-nmc fat hreviarics.] Soixante et ucuf hreviaires de haidtc 
yrcssc. Uabclais laughs at St. Victor’s library, for having in it almost 
as many breviaries, mass-books, service-books worn out, rubbed, and 
thumbed as any other sort of books all together. That there were so 
many old breviaries is no wonder, if we consider it as the library of a 
large and aiieient religious community ; and as to their bidng so very 
greasy, dc haulte gresse^ the library being founded 4 or bUO years ago, 
It is impossible, among such a multitude of service-books belonging to 
the house, but there niinst be some very greasy and fat, since they were 
used every day in the abbey and church. 

The night mare^ ^c.] Legodemarre dcs cinq ordresdes mendians. 
Godemarre souictirnes means the huge, gulchy, tuii-bellicdness of these, 
same mendicant monks of all orders, who do curios simularCt and 
hacchanaha viocre : in this case godemarre is quasi gogue mare^ 
changing, as in the word godelvreau the (g) into (d) : now* gogue, says 
Colgrave, is a sheep’s paunch, and mare comes from major. Thus, 
Feiieste, 1. 1, c. 13, “ II y a uii Godemard Espagnol, qui se fait porter 
a la procession dans une chaire pcrcec, et va conchiunt tout Ic mysterc 
de ses fuiiiees.” Tuere is a hig-bellied Spaniard carried at the pro- 
cession, silling on a close-stool, and bewraying the whole mystery with 
his/^w6*««, i. e. dung and excrements. Agaka, I have seen Spaniards 
in a wlieel-ourrow-like coach airing their tub of guts, godemarre^ &c. 
The word godemarre sigmties likewise that period of time, viz. the 
beginning of night, when the monks chaunt the anthem Gaude Maria 
virgo; and sometimes godemarre signifies the same as la cochemare, the 
night mare, a disease of the spleen ; an oppression of the stomach hy 
vapours ill one’s sleep ; called pcsadtlla by the Spaniards, from pesdr, 
to be ponderous; and by the Italians, mcuho from m and cubare. 
Wherefore, since godemarre ami cochemare arepftentimes synonymous, 
and th.*!' in tliis chapter Rabelais is continually leiclliiig his shot at the 
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The Skinnery of the new Start-ups, exlractcd out of the 
fallow-biiU, incorniiistibulated and i)loddcd upon in the 
anpelic sum.*-'^ 

The ilavcr and idle Talker in cases of Conscience.'"'’ 

The Fat Belly of the Presidents.^^ 

The Bafllinjr Flowtcr of the Abbots.*®^ 

monks, especially the mendicants, and that in chap. 6 of the I’anta- 
gnielian Prognostication, cochemare manifestly comes from calcarc 
mareSy to tread the males ; it is highly probable, that in the title above, 
he taxes the five orders of mendicants with boy-loving, pederasty, 
preposterous venery, molly ism. 

The skinnery y ^c.] La jmlletene dcs tirelupmSy extraicte de la hotte 
fauve incornifistihulee en la sonirne angelirjue. This title only treats of 
the manner how to skin your heretics, ptUis sigiiifying the skin of a 
beast flfiycd off, whence our word pelt; to skin them, I say, before they 
are dead, and make them chanter, squeak, 'fess, as our cant word is, 
and this according as it is taught in the summa of Thoiiias Aquinas, 
who, I think, should be called the diabolical, not angelical doctor; 
according, likewise, as it was practised upon the said heretics by cover- 
ing their legs before they burned them, only by way of torture, with a 
sort of buskin or boot of parchment, which, being brought close to a 
fire, shrivels up ; and this, being drawn upon the leg as tight as jiossible, 
must cause an inexpressible pain. We read, in chap. 24 of tlio Ajiology 
for Herodotus, that a whitc-friar, one John de Romo, wJio styled him- 
self inquisitor of the heretics of Provence, was wont, on examining any 
jicrson suspected of heresy, to put on him or her the boots, and he 
himself would fill them with boiling grease, which was a Sure means to 
make the sufferer leave his skin and hair in the boot. He continued 
to exercise this cruelty on the poor Vaudois or Turlupins (sec this word 
cxjilained elsewhere) of Cabrieres and Merindol, till the year 1544, 
wlien, ihn^gh the fear of being so tortured, as was the king’s design 
they should be, they sought an alylum in Avignon. See Bez. Eccl. 
Hist HI 1514. 

The raver, cjc.] Le ravaaseur des cas de conscienne. Such as 
have read the voluminous works of Sanches, and other casuists, need 
not be told how idly these authors were forced to talk ; how they were 
forced to dream and dream again, revasser^ lo be able to coin all those 
frivolous, dangerous, and scandalous questions, wliich those books are 
full of. 

i3o TTjg igiip fff presidents^ La Jjedondaine drs presidents. 
Frojii bedon and bedondony onomaiopeias signifying a flruiii,*arc derived 
hedaine and hedondaincy to signify tli^j belly,*that part of it, says Cot- 
grave, which IS between the naval and the privities, the paiiuch, because 
of its resembiaiicc to a drum. Thus the hedondahie of presidents is 
the replete, out-strutting belly of those geiilleincn, either with regard 
lo the double portion they have in the macaroons, (junkets, see more 
of this elsewhere,) or because they, not arriving to their eniploymeijt, 
but by a gradation thrqjigh other officesf of judicature, arc supposed to 
have doubly fattened themselves by their trade. 

The haJJlhujy Le vietdazouer des yXhbez Whether rietdazoucr 
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Sutoris adversus qucndam qui vocavorat eum Slabsaucca- 
torcm ct quod Skibsauccatores non sunt danmiiti ab 
Ecclcsia.^^". 

Cacatorium mediconim.^'^'* 

The Chimncy-Swcci)cr of Astrolo<;yJ-*^ 

Oamj)i clysteriorum ]H’r § 

The bumsquibcracker of Aj)otlicciiriesJ^''' 

The Kissbrcecli of Cliirurgery.‘^‘ 

comes from visa di asino^ face of an ass, ass’s countenance, or wlicthcr 
here, as is most probable, Rabelais j^ives this, woid, another origin, 
mentuJa asini ; we may in either case see he held the abbots in his 
time in notfi'ttcr esteem, than Verville, since liiin, has done a eertain 
liishop whom ho dares not name, hut whom he calls grand vh’daj:re^ an 
old scoundrel, metaphorically, though literally an ass’s touchlnpe. 

*3- Suloris, adtJcrsns quendam qui^ ^t.] This is jdainly meant of 
Peter Siitor, a Carthusian, who, to an ai»olc)fry wherein he was mal- 
treated by Erasmus, opposed a counter-apology. Resides two books 
which he wrote of the way of living of the C.i'Vlhusians, he liad, before 
that, composed a treatise ** De tralatione Riblia;, et novarurn repro- 
liatioiie intcTpretationuni which, no doubt, having brought upon him 
some severe reflections on the part of Erasmus, the author, in the 
volume ascribed to him by Rabelais, repels them by showing that in 
that work of his he only lollow'cd and defended the principles of the 
Roman church. As for Sutor’s maintaining, in the same work, that 
the church did not condemn kna\es and sharpers, it is a cutting stroke 
Rabelais gives those who say the church lias powxr to dispense with 
the observation of the moral law. 

Cacatorium medicorum.'\ In chap. 5 of this book, Itabclais says 
of ph5'siciaiis, they smell of clysters, like so many old devils. Here 
we have him again expressing his raillery in much the same maimer 
against those of liis own profession.'"’ 

'Ihe chimney-sweeper f -Jc.] Le rammonneur d*astrohyie. The astro- 
logers are generally, wdth llieir telescopes, sometimes up, sometimes 
down, now high, now low’, in their observatories, as the chimney- 
sweepers are with their long poles in the chiinnies. 

Cantpi^ <Je.] Campi clysteriorum per § f V' This per § C. means 
per Symphoriainini Champenum, or, as he was pleased sometimes to 
call himself, Cainpegmm. This Symphorian Champier, of whose 
writings we have divers and sundry sorry h joks, has entitled two or 
three of thim, campi, in allusion to his name. Of tins number is 
“ campi clysteriorum,” lliken notice of by Gesiicr m leaf 6UG of his 
Ribliotheque, printed at Zurich l.')45. 

13® The bumsquibcracker of apothecaries.'] Le tirepet des apoticaires. 
Their squirt or syringe. I’he original moans, not thvir tootii-drawing 
instrument, but tlieir fart-drawdng one ; the clyster-pipe. 

13" The kiss-breech of chirurgery.] Le haisecul de chirurgie. M. Du chat 
explains this "by V atiouchemenf^Hu derriere ; the feeling or touching of 
the ■■'^jriora : for, in French, they say ot two beams that touch, they 
kiss each oilier. 
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Justinianus dc whitc-lcpcrotis tollcndis.’"** 

Antidotarium anima\ 

Mcrlinus (k)ccai\is, do patria diabolorum.^"® 

The practice of Iniquity, by Clcuraunes Sadden. 

Of which library some books arc already printed, and the 
rcbt are now at ihc press, in this noble city of Tubingen."" 

138 Justinianust de whiie-lcperolh lolleiidis.\ Justinianus de cagotis 
iulicndis. In 1. c. 8, he says, this stirred up the valiant Jusluiiaii, 
1. 4, dr ragoiis tollendis^ to collocate his summum hmutn in brapuibus et 
braguelis. 'J’his is thought to allude* to the title De Cadiicis Tolleiidis, 
a law of Jiisliniau’s ; hut 1 rather take it to be an allusion to a law of 
the same emperor De Validis MeiidicaiUibus, of sturdy beggars, among 
whom Rabelais would have it understood that Justinian ftoinpiised the 
inendioant monks. This at least is Agrippa’s sentiment in his Vanity 
of the Sciences, chap, de mendicitafo, wliudi is the Gbth. 

Mt-rUnus, S^'c.] 'I'heophilus I’oleiigio, who, under the name of 
Mcrlinus Cloecaius, lias writt<*n verses m the macaronic style (iiiock- 
verscs, made up of broken Latin, &c. and a (‘onfused huddle of many 
pleasant things like niifcaroons) was a Deiiedictiiie monk, a native of 
Mantua, and died very old in 1541, but never published any book en- 
titled “ De Patna J^iaboloruin.^’ It is true, Merlin Coccaie, in the 
epistle which, under the name of magisler Aquarius Lodola, he ad- 
dresses **ad iliustrem dominum Passarinum,'’ says lie had composed 
live books “ De Stanciis Diabolorum or, as he explains himself 
afterwards, ** quiiiqiie libros dc inferno but w^e must take this along 
with us ; he declares, some lines after, that he had joined them to the 
preceding, which treated of Raldus\s exploits, wdicrc he gives to under- 
stand, that having at first made twenty macaronics, which, as appears 
by the Epistoliuin Colericuni, had been published without his privity, 
he had since augmented Uicm with five more, entitled, “ Dc Staiiciis 
Diabolonftn,” because, though the description of hell properly begins 
not till the 23rd book, yet it is certain, that that description is prepared 
at the 20lh, where Baldus forms a resolution to visit the deviPs country. 
In the 2 1 St, he looks for the way thither, and Unds it; in the 22d he 
pursues it ; and at length, in the 23d, he arrives on the spot. Some 
reckon five books of JVIerlin Coccaie, De I’atria Diabolorum ; others, 
Menage for one, reckon but three ; they are both in the right, though 
in different respects, as we have shown. To conclude ; as for Rabelais' 
saying, as he does above, that part of the books of this catalogue are 
now actually in the prfts at Tubingen, it must be understood, of the 
most satirical of them, which could not be printed any ^hcre but in a 
stanch Protestant university. • * 

"" It is impossible to read Rabelais without an admiration mixed 
with wonder at the depth and extent of his learning, his multifarious 
knowledge, and original observation, beyond what books could in that 
age have supplied him with. Colerid(/c.] 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

How Paniagrualt being nt Paris, received lei fe\'S from /iis 
father Gurgantua, and the copy of them. 

Pantagiiuel studied very hard, as you may well conceive, 
and profited accordingly; for he had an excellent under- 
standing, and n()ta])le wit, together with a capacity in me- 
mory, equal to the measure of tuelve oil budgets, or butts 
of olives. And, as he was there abiding one day, ho re- 
ceived a letter from his father in manner as folio weth. 

Most dear Son, — Amongst the gifts, graces, and preroga- 
tives with Avliich the sovereign plasinator Clod Almighty hath 
endowed and adorned human nature at the beginning, that 
seems to me most singular and excellent, by wdiich w'e may 
in a mortal estate attain to a kind of immortality, and in the 
course of this transitory life perpetuate our mime and seed, 
w'hich is done by a progeny issued frem us in the lawful 
bonds of matrimony. AV'hereby that in some measure is 
restored unto us, wliich was taken from us by the sin of 
our first jiarcnts, to whom it was said, that, because they 
had not obeyed the commandment of CJod their Creator, 
tlicy should die ; and by death should be brought to nought 
lliat so stately frame and plasmature, wherein the man at 
fii st had been created. 

But by this means of seminal propagation, there con- 
tinueth in the children what was lost in the ])arents ; and in 
the grand-children that wdiich ])crished in their fatl\crs, and 
so successively until the day 'of the last judgment, when 
Jesus Christ shall have rendered up to God the Father his 
kingdom in a peaceable condition, out of all danger and 
contamination of sin : for then shall cease all generations 
and corruptions, and the elements leave off their continual 
transmutations, seeing the so much desired peace shall be 
attained unto and enjoyed, and tliat all things shall be 
brought to^heir end and period. And, therefore, not with- 
out just and reasonable cause^ do I give thanks to God my 
Saviour and Preserver, for that he hath enabled me to see 
my bald old age refiourish in thy youth ; for when, at his 
good pleasure, who rules and governs all things, my soul 
shall leave this mortal habitation, I shall not account myself 
wholly to die, but to pass ftom one place unto another, con- 
sidcrin*; that, in and by thee, 1 continue in my visible image 
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living in the world, visiting and conversing with peoj)le of 
honour, and^othcr my good friends, as I was wont to do. 
AVhich conversation of mine, although it was not without 
sin, (because we are all of us tres])assers, and therefore ought 
continually to beseech his divine majesty^ to blot our trans- 
gressions out of his memory,) yet was it by the help and 
grace of God, without all manner of reproach before men. 

Wherefore, if those qualities of the mind but shine in 
thee, wherewith I am endowed, as in thee remaineth tlie 
])erfect image of my body, thou wilt be esteemed by all 
men to be the p('rfect guardian and treasure of the im- 
mortality of our name. Jlut, if otherwise, I •shall truly 
take but small pleasure to see it, considering that the lesser 
]uirt of me, which is the body, would abide in thee, and the 
best, to wit, that which is tlie soul, and by which our name 
continues blessed amongst men, would be degenerate and 
abastardized. Thisd do not speak out of any clLtrust that 
1 have of thy virtue, which 1 have heretofore already tri('d, 
but to encourage thee yet more earnestly to protjced from 
good to better. And that wdiich I now write unto thee is 
not so much that thou shouldest live in this virtuous course, 
as tliai thou shouldest rejoice in so living and having lived, 
and cheer up thyself with the like resolution in time to 
come ; to the prosecution and accomplishmeift of %vhich 
enterprize and generous undertaking thou mayest easily re- 
member how that I have spared notliing, but have so Inlped 
thee as i£ I had no other treasure in this world, but to see 
tlicc once in my life completely well bred and accomplished, 
as Avell in virtue, honesty, and valour, as in all liberal know- 
ledge and civility, and so to l(*ave thee after my death as a 
mirror representing the person of me thy father, and if not 
so excellent, and such indeed as I do wish thee, yet such in 
my desire. 

But although mj decoffecd father of ha])py memory, 
Grangousier, had bent his best endeavours to»mak5 me 
profit in all perfection and political knowledge, and that my 
labour and study was fully correspondent to, yea, went be- 
yond his desire, nevertheless, as thou mayest w'cll under- 
stand, the time then was not so proper and fit for learning 
as it is at present, neither had 1 jilenty of such good mas- 
' 411uding to the lord's prayer. 
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ters as thou hast had. For that time was darksome, o])- 
scared Avith clouds of ignorance, and savouriiijy; a little of 
the infelicity and calamity of the Goths, Avho had, AvhereA^er 
they set footing, destroyed all good literature, Avliich in my 
age hath by the divine goodness been restored unto its former 
light and dignity, and that Avith such amendment and in- 
crease of knoAvledge, that now' hardly should I be admitted 
unto the first form of the little grammar-school boys. I 
say, I, Avho in my 3 ^out]iful days was, and that justly, reputed 
the most learned of that age. Which I do not speak in vain 
boasting, althougli I might laAvfully do it in Avriting unto 
thee, — in verification Avhereof thou hast the authority of 
Marcus Tullius in his book of old age, and the sentence of 
Plutarch, in the book intituled. How a man may j)raise him- 
self without envj' : — but to give thee an emulous encourage- 
ment to strive yet further. 

Noav it is, that the mind.s of men avG qualified Avith all 
manner of discipline, and the old sciences revived, Avhich for 
many ages were extinct. Noav it is, that the learned lan- 
guages are to their pristine purity restored, viz., (xrcek, with- 
out which a man may be ashamed to account himself a scholar, 
HebrcAv, Arabic, Chaldacan, and liutin. Printing likewise 
is now in use, so elegant and so correct, that better cannot 
be imagined; although it was found out but in my time by 
divine inspiration, as by a diabolical suggestion on the other 
side, Avas the invention of ordnance. All the Avorld is full of 
knowing men, of most learned schoolmasters, Jind vast 
libraries ; and it appears to me as a truth, that neither in 
Plato’s time, nor Cicero’s, nor Papinian’s, there Avas ever 
such convcniency for studying, as we sec at this day there is. 
Nor must any adventure henceforAvard to come in public, or 
present himself in company, that hath not been pretty Avell 
polished in the shop of MinerA'a. I see robbers, hangmen, 
frec-booters, tapsters, ostlers, and such like, of the very rub- 
bish *of the people, more learned now than the doctors and 
preachers were in my time. 

What shall I say ? The very women and children have 
aspired to this praise and celestial manna of good learning. 
Yet so it is, that at the age I am noAV of, I have been con- 
strained to learn the Greek tongue, — ^which 1 contemned not 
like Cato,* but had not the'deisurc in my younger years to 
^.ouhmnedf ^c.] See Plutiirch in the life of Cato the censor. 
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attend the study of it, — and I take much dclifijht in the readinj^ 
of Plutarch* Morals, the pleasant Dialogucis of Plato, the 
Monuments of Pausanias, and the Antiquities of Athenapus, 
in wailing on the hour wherein God iny Creator shall call 
me, and command me to depart from this earth and transi- 
tory pilgrimage. Wherefore, my son, 1 admonish thee to em- 
ploy thy youth to profit as well as thou canst, both in thy 
studies and in virtue. Thou art at Paris, where the laudable 
cxam])les of many brave men may stir up thy mind to gallant 
actions, and hast likewise for thy tutor and pedagogue the 
learned E})istemon, who by his lively and vocal documents 
may instruct thee in the arts and sciences. • 

T intend, and will have it so, that thou leam the langua- 
ges ju'rfectly ; first of all, the Greek, as Quintilian will have 
it; secondly, the Latin ; and then the Hebrew, for the Holy 
Scripture-sake ; and then the Chaldee and Arabic likewise, 
and that thou frame^thy style in Greek in imitation of Plato ; 
and for the Tiatin, after Cicero. Let there be no history 
which thou shall not have ready in thy memory ; — unto the 
prosecuting of which design, books of cosmography will be 
very conduciblc, and help thee much. Of the liberal arts of 
geometry, arithmetic and music, I gave thee some taste 
when thou wx'rt yet little, and not above five or six years old. 
J’rocced further in them, and learn the remainder if thou 
canst. As for astronomy, study all the rules thereof. Let 
pass, nevertheless, the divining and judicial astrology, and 
the art o§ Lullius, as being nothing else but plain abuses and 
vanities. As for the civil law, of that 1 would have thee to 
know the texts by heart, and then to confer them wdth phi- 
losophy. 

Now, in mat ter, of the knowledge of the works of nature, I 
would have thee to study that exactly ; that so there be 
no sea, river, nor fountain, oi which thou dost not know the 
fishes ; all the fowls#)f the air ; all the several kinds of shrubs 
and trees, whether in forest or orchards; all the s»rts of herbs 
and flowers that grow upon •the gfound ; all the various 
metals that arc hid within the bowels of the earth ; together 
with all the diversity of precious stones, that are fo be seen 
in the orient and south i)arts of the world. Let nothing of 
all these be hidden from thee. Then fail not most carefully 
to peruse the books of the Greci, Arabian, and La^in pliy- 
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sicians, not despising the Talmudists and Cabal ists ; and by 
frequent anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of that 
other world, called the microcosm, whicli is man. And at 
some of the hours of the day apply thy mind to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; first, in Greek, the New Testament, 
with the Epistles of the Apostles; and then iho Old Testament 
in Hebrew. In brief, let me see thee an abyss, and bottom- 
less pit of knowledge : for from henceforward, as thou grow- 
est great and bccomest a man, thou must part from this tran- 
quillity and rest of study, thou must learn chivalry, warfare, 
and the exercises of the field, the better thereby to defend 
my house aiid our friends, and to succour and protect them 
at all their needs, against the invasion and assaults of evil 
doers. 

Furthermore, 1 will that very shortly thou try how much 
thou hast profited, 'which thou canst not better do, than by 
maintaining publicly theses and conciusions in all arts, 
against all persons whatsoever, and by haunting the com- 
pany of learned men, both at Paris and otherwhere. But be- 
cause, as the wise man Solomon saith. Wisdom entereth not 
into a malicious mind, and that knowledge without conscience 
is but the ruin of the soul ; it behoveth thee to serve, to love, 
to fear God, and on him to cast all thy thoughts and all thy 
hope, and, by faith formed in charity, to cleave unto him, so 
that thou mayst never be separated from him by thy sins. 
Suspect the abuses of the world. Set not thy heart upon 
vanity, for this life is transitory, but the Word of the liord 
endureth for ever. Be serviceable to all thy neighbours, and 
love them as thyself, llevcrence thy preceptors : shun the 
conversation of those whom thou desirest not to resemble ; 
and receive not in vain the graces which God hath bestowed 
upon thee. And, when thou shalt sec that thou hast attain- 
ed to all the knowledge that is to be acquired in that part, 
return unto me, that I may see thee, an(J give thee my bless- 
ing before ? die. My son, the peace and grace of our Lord 
be with thee. Amen. 

Thy father, Gargantua. 

From Utopia the 17th day of the 
month of March. 

I'hesje letters being received and read, Pantagruel plucked 
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up his heart, took a fresh courage to him, and was inflamed 
with a desirg to profit in his studies more than ever, so tliat 
if you had seen him, how he took pains, and how he ad- 
vanced in learning, you would have said that the vivacity of 
his spirit amidst the books was like a great fire amongst 
dry wood, so active it was, vigorous, and indefatigable. 

CHAPTh:il IX. 

/Jmo Pantugniel found Pnnurge, whom he loved all his life-time. 
0\j: day as Pantagruel was taking a walk without the city, 
towards ISt. Anthony’s abbey, discoursing and ijdiilosopha- 
ting with his own servants, and some other scholars, he met 
with a young man of very comely stature, and surpassing 
handsome in all the lineaments of his body, but in several 
])arts thereof most pitifully wounded ; in such bad equipage 
in matter of his ai)]«iircl, which was but tatters and rags, and 
every way so far out of order, that he seemed to have been 
a-fighling with mastiff dogs, from whose fury he had made 
an escape, or, to say bettor, he looked, in the condition where- 
in he then was, like an a 2 )i)lc-gathcrer of the country of Perchc. 

As far off as l^antagruel saw him, he said to those that 
stood by. Do you see that man there, who is a coming hither 
upon the road from Charenton-bridge ? By m/ faith, he is 
only poor in fortune ; for 1 may assure you, that by his 
l)hysiognomy it a[)])earetli, that nature hath extracted him from 
some riej^ and noble race, and that too much curiosity hath 
thrown him upon adventure's, which possibly have reduced 
him to this indigence, w^ant, and penury. Xow as he w^as 
just amongst them, Pantagruel said unto him. Let me entreat 
you, friend, that you may be pleased to stop here a little, 
and answer me to that which I shall ask you, and 1 am con- 
fident you will not think your time ill bestowed ; for I have 
an extreme desire, according to my ability, to give you some 
suj)ply in this distress, wherein I see you are ; bgcause*! do 
very much commiserate your ^asc, which truly moves me 
to great pity. Therefore, my friend, tell me, who you are ? 
Whence you come ? Whither you go ? What you desire ? 
And what your name is ? The companion answered him 
in the German tongue, thus : 

“ Junker, Gott jjeb euch gliitk und heil zuvor. LieUer 
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J linker, ich lasz cuch wissen, das da ihr mich von fragf, 
ist cin arm und crbarmlich Ding, und wcr v\el darvon zu 
sagcn, welches cuch vcrdriissig zii hciren, und mir zu crzclen 
wcT, wiewol die Pocten und Oratorn vorzcitcn habcn gesagt 
in ihrcn Spriichcn und Scntcnzon, das die gedechtnus dcs 
clcnds und armuths vorliingst crlitlcn ist einc grossc lust.”^ 
My friend, said Pantagruel, I have no skill in that gibberish 
of yours, therefore, if you would have us to understand you, 
speak to us in some other language. Then did the drole 
answer him thus : 

‘‘ Albarildim gotfano dcchmin brin alabo dordio falbroth 
ringuam albaras. !Nin portzadikin almuciitin milko prin 
alelmin en thoth dalhebcii ensouim : kutliim al dum alkn- 
tim nim broth dechoth portli min michais im endoth, j)ruch 
dalmaisoulum hoi moth danfrihim lupaldas im voldcmoth. 
Nin bur diavosth mnarbotim dalgousch palfrapin duch im 
scoth pruch galcth dal chinon, min foulehricli al coniri bru- 
tathem doth dal prin.”* Do you understand none of this.^ 
said Pantagruel to the company. 1 believe, said E])istcmon, 
that this is the language of the Antipodes, and such a hard 
one, that the devil himself knows not what to make of it. 
Then, said Pantagruel, Gossip, I know not if the walls do 
comprehend the meaning of your words, but none of us here 
doth so much as understand one syllabic of them. Then 
said my blade again : 

“ Signor mio, voi vedete per cssempio, chc la comamusa 
non suona mai, s’clla non ha \\ ventre pieno. Co&f. io pari- 
mente non vi saprei contare le inic fortune, se prima il tri- 
bulato ventre non ha la solita refettione, Al quale e adviso 
che Ic miini et li denti habbiano perso il loro ordinc naturale 
et del tutto annichilali.”^. To which Epistemon answered, 

^ Mne grosse Lust.] German. “Young Sir, God give you good 
luck and prosperity. Dear young Sir, I forewarn you, that that wliereof 
you question me, is a sad and pitifurihing, ajid there would be much 
to say', w’carjsome for you to hoar, and me to utter, notwithstanding the 
poets and orators of old I'ave declared in their iahles and discourses 
that the remembrance of misery'aiid distress endured in times past, 
affords a present solace.” One recalls to mind the line of Virgil : 

“Forsanct ha3c olim meminisse juvahit.” 

* Dal prin.] This sentence appears to be corrupt Arabic. 

^ Annichilati.] Italian. Signor, for example one secs that the bag- 
piyea do not sound, unless they be well filled,— so in like manner 1 
relate nftt my adventiprcs, until first my disconsolate belly receive its 
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As much of the one as of the other, and nothing of either. 
Then said Bamirge : 

“ Lord, if you be so virtuous of intelligence, as you be 
naturally releaved to the body, you should have pity of me. 
For nature hath made us equal, but fortune hath some ex- 
alted, and others dcjirivcd ; nevertheless is virtue often de- 
prived, and the virtuous men despised ; for before the last 
end none is good.”^ Yet less, said Pantagruel. Then said 
my jolly Panurge: 

“ Jona audio guaussa gouss}" etan bcharda cr remedio be- 
harde versela ysscr landa. Anbat cs otoy y es nausu ey 
nessassust gourray proposian ordine den. Non Jssena bayta 
facheria egabe gen herassy badia sadassu noura assia. Aran 
hondavan gualde cydassii naydassuna. Estou ouss3^c eg 
vinan soury hicn er darstura eguy harm. Gcnicoa plasar 
vadu.”^ Are^^ou there, said Eudemon, Gcnicoa ^ To this 
said (^arpalim, St. "R-inian’s® rammer unstitch your bum, for 
1 had almost understood it. Then answered l*anurge : 

M'ontcd stuflinj?. And besides I fear my hands and tegtli have wcllnigh 
lost their oflicc, and become mere petrifactions.'^ 

^ fsom IS good.'\ The following is llie passage as it stands in the first 
edition. Urquliart seems to liave rendered Rabelais' indili'erent English 
into worse Scotch, and this, with probably the use of contractions in his 
MS., or “the oddness” of handwriting which he owns to, in his Logopan- 
(lecteison, (p. 419, Mait. Club. Edit.) has led to a chaotic jumble, which 
it is nearly impossible to reduce to order. — Instead of any attempt to 
do so, it is licre given verhatim. “ Lard gestholb besna virtuisbe intelli- 
gence : aas yi body scalbisbc natural relolh ebolb suld osme pety have; 
fur iiatur bass visse cqualy maidc*bot fortune sum exalt! besse andoyis 
deprevit : non yeless iviss mou virtiuss men decreviss for alien ye lade- 
iiiss non quid." Here is a morsel for critical ingenuity to fix its teeth in. 

^ Plasar vaduJ] Biscayan. “ Monsieur to every great misfortune 
a remedy is needful. W’e ought mutually to help each other. Stay a 
moment ; — Do hut allow me to make known my necessities, — Nay, not 
to weary you, they shall be nameless. (Tliere arc some people who so 
easily get into a passion.) Excuse my importunities. Give me what- 
ever you think fitting. # Please God, 1 shall never cease to be grateful 
for w’hat you, and your people may do for me " We hase already had 
a couple of words in this dialect, in^ch. 5 ol^lib. 1, hut in all likelihood 
Panurge, wdio here is Rabelais himself, had not well learned this 
language till after 1542, for, before that, via. in Dolet's edition, there 
ib none of this speech. 

® St. Trinian.] The Scotch apostle Ninias or Ninianus, to whom, 
according to Hector Boethius, 1. 7, of his History of Scotland, are 
ascribed many mirac^s, which will nake his name venerable forever 
tliroughout Great Britain. 
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“ Prust frest frinst sorgdmand strochdi drlids pag brlclang 
Gravot Chavigny I’omardierc rusth pkaldrac;" Dcvinicro 
pres Nays. Couille kalmucli monacli drupp del meupplist 
rincq drlnd dodclb up drent loch mine stz rinq jald de vins 
ders cordelis bur jocsl stzampciiards.’'" Do you speak Chris- 
tian, said Epistemon, or the buffoon language, otherwise 
called Patelinoisr Nay, it is the puzlatory tongue, said 
another, which some call Lanternois." 'J'hen said Panurge : 

“ llcerc, ik cn spreeke anders gecn tael dan kersten taele : 
my dunkt noghtans, al en sog ik u niet cen wordt, mynen 
noot verklaert genoegh wat ik begeere : geeft my uyt 
bermhcrtiglwiyt yets, waar van ik gevoet magh zyn.’*'-' To 
which answered I'antagrucl, As mucli of that. Then said 
Paniirge : 

“ Senor, de tanto hablar yo soy cansado, por que yo su- 
plico a vueslra reverentia que mire a los ])icccptos evan- 
gelicos, parfi cpie ellos movan vucstra reverentia a lo quo es 
de conscientia ; y si ellos non bastaren, para mover vucstra 
reverentia a pied ad, yo siiplico que mire a la piedad natural, 
la (jual yo erect quo le movera como cs de razon : y con csso 
non digo mas."’^^’ Truly, my friend, said Pantagniel, I doubt 
not but you can speak divers languages ; but tell us that which 
you would have us to do for you in some tongue, w^hich 
you conceive we may understand. Then said the com- 
j)anion; 

“ Min Hcrre, endog ieg mod ingen tungc taledc, ligesom 
baern, oc uskcllige creatuure : Mine khrdebon oc mitt legoms 
magerhed uduiser alligeuel klarlig huad ling mig best behof 
gioris, som er sandclig mad oc drickc : Huorfor forbarine 
dig ofucr mig, oc befal at giuc mig noguct, af huileket ieg 

Stsampenards,'] Bas-Breton and other provincial dialogues jumbled 
together. 

» Lanternois.^ Language of Catholics, since it mentions monks, 
pfirticularly the Cordeliers. 

^ Mtph zyn.] Low Dutch. “Sir, I speak* no language, save that 
of Christians^ Indeed it seems to me needless that 1 should utter a 
single word. My condition sufficiently interprets that which I implore. 
For pity's sake give mo something that may bring me to again." 

A^on digo wa.?.] Spanish. “Seiior, 1 am weary of so much speak- 
ing, therefore do I supplicate you to have regard to the precepts of tlic 
gospel, that they may move your soul ; but if they suffice not to draw 
f’ur^i your worship’s charity, I v/ould beseech you to have regard lo 
that inborn compassion which I irust will move you to act as becomes 
you^.5 nd saying this, I hold my peace." 
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kand slyro min pjia‘cndis maj^c, ligcruiis som mand Cerbero 
en suppc foractter : Saa skalt du lefue loenge oc lycksalig.” ” 

I think really, said Eusthencs, that the Goths spoke thus of 
old, and that, if it pleased God, we would all of us speak so 
with our tails. Then again said Panurge : 

“ Adon, scalom Iccha : im ischar harob hal hebdcca bime- 
herah thithen li kikar lehem : chanchat ub laah al Adonai 
cho nen ral.” To which answered Epistemon, At this time 
have I understood him very well ; for it is the Hebrew 
tongue most rhetorically pronounced. Then again said the 
gallant : 

“■ Despota tinyn panagathe, dioti sy my ouk "artodotis ? 
horas gar limo analiscomcnon erne athlion, ka en to metaxy 
me ouk eleis oudamos, zetis do par emou ha ou chre. Ke 
homos philologi pantes homologous! tote logons te ke remata 
peritta hyparchin, opote pragma afto pasi delon esti. ^ntha 
gar anankei monon fogi isin, hina pragmata (hon peri am- 
phisbelouincn), meprosphoros epiphenetc.” What? said 
Carpalim, Pantagruel’s footman. It is Greek, I have under- 
stood him. And liow ? hast thou dwelt any while in Greece ? 
Then said the drole again: 

Agonou donl oussys vous dedagnez algarou : nou den 
farou zamist vous mariston ulbrou, fousques vgubrol tant 
bredaguez moupreton den goulhoust, daguez daguez non 

* ^ Li/c/rsali(/.] Danish. “ Sir, though I speak but with a language, 
like that of babes, or senseless brutes, my vestments and this famished 
body shew clearly my urgent need elf meat and drink. Have compassion 
therefore upon me, and ordain that somewhat be given me to appease 
my grumbling belly ; like as you would throw a sop to Cerberus ; then 
'• may you live long and happy.” Kvery one knows that in ancient times 
tli(} Goths penetrated as far as Sweden and Denmark. It is tliis that 
Kpistcmoii’s plcasantr}^afterward.s is grounded upon. 

C/to nm rfl/.] Hebrew. “Grace be with you my Lord, that you 
may shew kindness unto your seiyant, in bestowing upon me a morsel 
of bread, even as it is wrii^en, * he that hath pity upon the poor, leiideth 
unto the Lortl.^ ” « 

Epiphenctc,'] Greek. “ O most^ excellent of masters, why, and 
for what cause, do you not grant me a portion of victuals. And why, 
beholding me thus wretched and consuming with hunger, do you mean- 
while shew no compassion towards me, but rather earnestiy inquire into 
this thing and that thing. And this notwithstanding that ull men alike 
who are lovers of wisdom, hold words and discourse as superabundant, 
when the facts are manifest to every tman. For discourse alone % 
necessary, when things (liable to dispute) arc noUsulliciently evWi,*/i,t ” 

2 A * 
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cropys fost pardonnoflist nougi-ou. Agon paston tol nal- 
prissys hourtou los echatonous, prou dhouquys brol pany 
gou den bascrou noudous caguons goulfren goul oustarop- 
passou.’* Methinks I understand him, said Pantagruel ; for 
either it is the language of my country of Utopia, or sounds 
very like it. And, as he was about to have begun some 
argument, the companion said : 

“ Jam totics vos per sacra, perque deos deasque omneis 
obtestatus sum, ut si qua vos pictas permovet, egestatem 
meam solaremini, nec hilum proficio damans et ejulans. 
Sinite, quoeso, sinitc, viri impii, quo me fata vocaiit abirc ; 
nec ultra vanis vestris inhirpellationibus obtundatis, memores 
VC tens illius adagii, quo venter fameliciis aiiriculis carerc 
dicitur.” Well, my friend, said Pantagruel, but cannot you 
speak French? That I can do, Sir, very wcll,^*’ said the 
companion, God be thanked. It is my natural language 
and mother tongue; for I was born and’ bred in my younger 
years in the garden of France, to wit, Touraine. Then, said 
Pantagruel, ^ell us what is your name, and from whcnec» 
you are come : for, by my faith, I have already stamped in 
my mind such a deep impression of love towards you, that, 
if you will condescend unto my will, you shall not depart 
out of my company, and you and I shall make up another 
couple of friends, such as ^neas and Achates were. Sir, 
said the comj)anion, my true and proper Cliristian name is 
Pan urge, and now I come out of Turkey, to which country 
1 was carried away prisoner at that time, when they went to 
Metelin with a mischief.*^ And willingly would I relate 

** My country of Utop%a,'\ Upon this footing, if wc may acquiesce 
in what is advanced by the author of the preface of the English Rabe- 
lais, this must be downright Gascon ; nay, purq^Bcarnois language. 

Carcre didtur,} Latin. “ I have already many times conjured 
you, by whatever is sacred, by all the gods and goddesses, if by any 
means compassion move you, to relieve my indigence; but neither 
cries; nor lamentations profit ought. Suffer *me, 1 beseech you, suffer 
me, O men 'devoid of pitv, to depart, whithersoever the fates may call ; 
and no longer weary me by your vain interrogatories, mindful of that 
ancient adage, 

“ Venter famelicus auriculis carerc dicitur.^^ 

T/iat 1 can, <§rc.J St fats tres-bie?i sciyneur, ^c. Now they go on 
in French to the end of the chapter. 

When tJwy went to Metelin with a mischief. '\ It means when we 
(the French) went to Metelin. ' In 1502, in virrue of a jubilee kept that 
yiiNit by the bull whereof a crusade was ordered against the Turks, 
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vinto you my fortunes, which are more wonderful than those 
of Ulysses were ; but, seeing that it pleaseth you to retain 
mo with you, I most heartily accept of the offer, protesting 
never to leave you, should you go to all the devils in hell. 
Wo shall have therefore more leisure at another time, and a 
fitter opjiorlunity wherein to report them; for at this present 
1 am in a very urgent necessity to feed, my teeth are sharj), 
my belly empty, my throat dry, and my stomach fierce and 
burning, all is ready. If you will but set me to work, it 
will be as good as a balsamum for sore eyes to see me gulch 
and raven it. For God’s sake, give order for it. Then Pan- 
tagruel commanded that they should carry him tome, and 
provide him good store of victuals ; which being done, he 
ate very Avell that evening, and, capon-like, went early to 
bed, then slept until dinner-time the next day, so that 
lie made but three steps and one leap from the bed to 
llie board. • 


CHAPTER X. 

How Panfagruel equitably decided a cmlrovcray^ which teas 
wonderfully obscure and difficult : whereby ^ he was reputed 
to have a most admirable judgment. 

I^VNTAGKITEL, vcrv wcll rcmcmboring his father’s letter and 
admonitions, wmuld one day make trial of his knowledge. 
Thereupon in all the Carrefours, that is, throughout all the 
four (quarters, streets, and coriTers of the city, he set up Con- 
clusions, to the number of nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four,^ in all manner of learning, touching in them the 

whose naval armament had, a little before, appeared off Venice, tlie 
French laid siege to Meteliii ; but being betrayed, it is said, by the 
Venetians, who gave the Turks passage, these last obliged them to 
raise the siege, after they had defeated the French, and taken thirty- 
two of them prisoners, of^hich number I’anurge here alleges hiyiseif 
to be one. See Monstrelet’s Chronicle, arm. 1502. • 

Than those oj Ulysses.'\ This mentioning«of Ulysses is a very sml- 
dble answer to Pantagruel, who had taken from Homer the comparison 
of their future friendship with that of .^neas and Achates. 

^ Co7ic(usions to the number of nine thousand^ ^c.] John Picus dela 
Miranda had set up the like to the tune of nine hundred : but it is not 
ti.ox! Rabelais animadverts upon in this place ; but ratlier a certain 
book i-iititlcd, “One tln^sand one hundred fourscore and four questioAs 
all bn'cjecio, with solutions to the said questions, accordingito the 

2 A 2 
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hardest doubts that arc in any science. And first of all, in 
tlie Fodder-street^ he held dispute ai^ainst alj the regents 
or follows of colleges, artists or masters of arts, and ora- 
tors, and did so gallantly, that he overthrew them, and set 
them all upon their tails. He went afterwards to the Sor- 
honne, where he maintained argument against all the theo- 
logians or divines, for the sjiace of six weeks, from four 
o'clock in the morning until six in the evening, except an 
interval of two hours to refresh themselves, and take their 
rcjiast. And at this were present the greatest jiart of the 
lords of the court, the masters of requests, presidents, 
roimselloTs, those of the accompts, st'cretaries, advocates 
and others : as also the shcritfs of the said town, with the 
})hysicians and professors of the canon-law. Amongst 
wliich, it is to be remarked, that the great cst part were stub- 
born jades, and in their opinions obstinate ; but he took 
siicli course witli them, that, for all Ihcir ergoes and fal- 
lacies, he put their backs to the wall, gravelled them in the 
d('epcst questions, and made it visibly appear to the world, 
tliat comj)ared to him, they Avere but monkeys, and a knot 
of muffled calves. Whereupon every body began to keep a 
bustling noise, and talk of his so marvellous knowledge, 
through all degr(*cs of persons in both sexes, even to the 
very laundresses, brokers, roastmcat-scllers, penknife-makers 
and others, who, when he past along in the street, would 
say, This is he ! In which he took delight, as Demosthenes 
tlie prince of (ireck orators, did, when an old »crouching 
wife, pointing at him with her fingers, said, That is the 
man.® 

Now at this same very time there was a process or suit 
in law depc'nding in court between two great lords, of which 

Sydrarh.” Printed in 8vo at Paris, by Galior du Pn', in the begin- 
ning; of tlio sivtoonth century. See Dfawdius’s Bibliothcque, 1. 2, p. 172. 

'//7re Foddcr’Si/rcL] IVIention is made of this Fodder-sireet and the 
Foddcr-sckiJols (schools in the Fodder-streta’i in chap. 17 of this book 
and <‘lsc\vlicrc. It is s(iH called Rue du fouarre, from/odcn/wi, forage; 
and it is bighly probable IMena^e’s opinion is right, as to the reason of 
this street’s being called llic Fodder or Straw-street. He assigns it to 
straw being used to be sold there for the use of the philosophy-schools 
which were in that street, and the phj'sic -schools just by ; on which 
straw the scholars used to sit in the poet Dante's time, when public 
hets were held. *. 

That is the man ] At pulchrum cst diyxto monstrari, et dicier: 
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one was called my Lord Kissbrecch, plaintiff of one side, 
and the other my Lord Sucktist,^ defendant of the other ; 
whose controversy was so high and difficult in law, that Uie 
court of parliament could make nothing of it. And, there- 
fore, by the commandment of the king there were assembled 
four of the greatest and most learned of all the parliaments 
of France, together with the great counsel, and all the prin- 
cipal regents of the universities, not only of France, but of 
England also and Italy, such as Jason, IMiilippiis Deciiis, 
Petrus de l*etronibus, and a rabble of other old ilabbinists : 
who being tlius met together, after they had •thereupon 
consulted for the space of six and forty weeks, finding that 
they could not fasten their teeth in it, nor with such clear- 
ness understand the case, as that they might in any manner 
of way be able to right it, or to take up the difierence be- 
twixt the two aforesaid parties, it did so grievously vex 
them, that they most villanously conshit themselves for 
shame. In this great extremity one amongst them, named 
Du Douhet,'"’ the loarnedcst of all, and more expert and pru- 
dent than any of the rest, whilst one day they were thus at 
their wit’s end, all-to-be-dun(‘ed and philogrobolized in their 
brains, said unto them, ^Ve have been here, mj masters, a 
good long space, without doing any thing else than trifle 
away both our time and money, and can nevertheless find 
neither brim nor bottom in this matter, for, the more we 
study aboiit it, the loss we understand therein, which is a 
great shame and disgrace to us, and a heavy burden to our 
consciences, yea, such, that in my opinion wc shall not rid 
ourselves of it without dishonour, unless we take some 

nicest. Pers. Sat. 1. ,1 know not whence Rabolais fetches what he 
says : for, in Diogenes the cynic’s life, written by Diogenes Laertius, 
it appears, indeed, that Diogenes did one day point at Uiat orator with 
his finger, to show him to some sTraiigcrs who expressed a great desire 
to see him ; but it was on^ in mockery of him. and it is n(^ where ^aid, 
that Demosthenes was pleased with this curiosity of the strangers. 

* Suck-fist. Humevesne. Colgra\K says it signifies one that lays 
his nose on his next fellow’s bum. In which case, it should be, Suck- 
fizzle not Suckfist. f^esner, is to fizzle, according to Rabelais in other 
places. 

® Du DouJtet.] Briane Vollee, Lord of Douhet, near Saintes, coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Bourdcaux. Jason, a jurisconsulist, wl^o 
lived at Padua at tlie ei9d. of the 15th •century. Decius, a prgfessoi 
of law at Pisa and Pavia, afterwards counsellor at Bourges, un^^ 4 :r 
Louis XII. 
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otlicr course ; for we do nothing but doatiiiourconsult- 
ations. 

See, therefore, what I have thought upon. You have 
heard much talking of that worthy personage named Mas- 
ter J’antagrucJ, who liath been found to be learned above 
the capacity of this jjrcseiit age, by the proofs he gave in thost‘ 
great disputations, which lie held publicly against all men. 
My opinion is, that wq send for him, to confer with him about 
this business ; for never anymanwdll compass the bringing 
of it to an end, if he do it not. 

Hereunto all the counsellors and doctors willingly agreed, 
and, according to that their result, having instantly sent for 
him, they intreated him to be pleased to canvass the process, 
and sift it thoroughly, that, after a deep search and narrow 
examination of all the points thereof, he might forthwith 
make the report unto them, such as he shall think good in 
true and legal knowledge. To this effect they delivered into 
his hands the bags wherein were the writs and pancarts con- 
cerning that suit, which for bulk and weight were almost 
enough to load four great couillard or stoned asses. But 
Pantagruel said unto them. Are the two lords, between Avhom 
this debate and process is, yet living ? It was answered him. 
Yes. To what a devil, then, said he, serve so many paltry 
heaps, and bundles of papers and copies which you give me ? Is 
it. not better to hear tlicir controversy from their own mouths, 
whilst they are face to face bqforeiis, than to read -these vile 
h)pperies, which are nothing but trumperies, deceits, diabolical 
cozenages of Cepola,® pernicious slights and subversions of 
equity ? For I am sure, that you, and all those througli 
whose hands this process hath past, hayc by your devices 
added wdiat you could to it pro vt contra in such sort, that, 
although their difiercnce perhaps was clear and easy enough 
to determine at first, you have obscured it, and made it more 
intricate, 'by the frivolous, sottish, unreasonable and foolish 

DihaoUcal cozenages of Cepota.] Cepola is right, and not Scsevola, 
as Mciiape would have it, under colour that Mutius Scojvola invenu-tl 
the while or quirk called by his name Mutiana Cautio. These la\\- 
quirks of Bartliolomew Cepola have been very much cried out against, 
because of their teaching how to elude the most express laws, and U) 
perpetuate law-suits ad infinit t?n : but, for al' that (ay, and the rather 
ibr ihit) they have been frequently reprinted, and once in 8vo, in 
(Tothic characters, by John Petit, 1508. 
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reasons and opinions of AccursiusJ Baldus, Lartolus, de 
Castro, de Mola, Hip])olytus, J’anormo, Bertachin, Alexander, 
Curtins, and those other old mastiffs, who never understood 
the least law of the Pandects, they being but mere blockheads 
and great titlie-calvcs, ignorant of all that which was needful 
for the understanding of the laws; for, as it is most certain, 
they had not the knowledge either of the Greek or Latin 
tongue, but only of the Gothic and Barbarian. The laws, 
nevertheless, were first taken from the Greeks, according to 
the testimony of Ulpian, L. poster, deorigine juris^^ which 
we likewise may perceive, by that all the laws are ^ullof Greek 
words and sentences. And then we find that they arc re- 
duced into a Latin style, the most elegant and ornate that 
whole language is able to afford, without excepting that of 
any that ever wrote therein, nay, not of Sallust, Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, 'fitus Livies, nor Quintilian. How, then, could 
these old dotards be able to understand aright the text of the 
laws, who never in their time had looked upon a good Latin 
book, as doth evidently enough appear by the rudeness of 
their style, which is fitter for a chimney-sweeper,^ or fora 
cook or a scullion, than for a jurisconsult and doctor in the 
laws ? 

Furthermore, seeing the laws arc excerpted'^’ out of the 
middle of moral and natural philosophy, how should these 
fools have understood it, that have, by G — , studied less in 
j)hilosoj)hy than my mule ? In respect of human learning, 
and the knowdedge of antiquities and history, they were truly 
laden with those faculties as a toad is with feathers. And 

Accursiux, 4fc.] Celebrated jurists and writers on law, who flou- 
rished from the l3llitolhe IGth century. 

" L. poster, de orxyine juris,'\ Leyc posteriori de origine juris. It 
IS posteriori in Dolcl’s edition, and not postremay as V. 11. *s maiiii- 
seripl had corrected the abridged word, posteri in the new editions, 
'riiis law, however, is none of*Ulpiaifs, but Pompouius’s, whatever 
Rabelais says ; a particAar which has been long since olj^crved by the 
said V. H. in the margin of his manuscript Itabelais. 

Style of a ckimtiey- sweeper.] Slovenly and ridiculous, like 

a chimney-sweeper all over smut. A style sometimes soaring, some- 
times creeping; now high, now low; just as a chimney-sweeper ups 
and downs it in a chimney, with his long broom, or else in propria 
persona. “ Ramoner-ci, ramoncr-la 

La cheminee dCj^liaut en has," 

is the chimney-sweepers poetical cry in the streets of Paris, 

Eucerpted.] It is in the original extirpated dU’ milieu, Ac. 
I suppose it is a typographical error. Unless the author plays the rogue • 
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yet of all this the laws are so full, that without it they can- 
not be understood, as 1 intend more fully to show unto you 
in a peculiar treatise, which on that purpose 1 am about to 
publish. Therefore, if you will that I make any meddling in 
this process, first, cause all these papers to be burned ; 
secondly, make the two gentlemen come personally before 
me, and, afterwards, when I shall have heard them, 1 will 
tell you my opinion freely, without any feignedness or dis- 
simulation whatsoever. 

Some amongst them did contradict this motion, as you 
know that i^i all companies there are more fools than wise 
men, and that the greater part always surmounts the better, 
as sailh Titus Invius, in speaking of the Carthaginians.'^ 
But the aforesaid Du Douhet held the contrary opinion, main- 
taining that Pantagruel had said well, and what was right, 
in aflirming that these records, hills of .mqiicsts. replies, re- 
joinders, exceptions, depositions, and other such diableries 
of truih-intangling writs, were hut engines wherewith to 
overthrow justice, and unnecessarily to prolong such suits as 
did depend before them : and that, therefore, the devil would 
carry them all away to hell, if they did not take another course, 
and proceeded not in times coming according to the prescripts 
of evangelical and philosophical equity. In fine, all the pa- 
pers were burned, and the two gentlemen summoned and 
personally con vented. At whose appearance before the court, 
Pantagruel said unto them. Arc you they who have this 
great difference betwixt you ? Yes, my lord, said they. 
Which of you, said Pantagruel, is the plaintiff? It is I, 
said my Lord Kissbrecch. Go to, then, my friend, said he, 
and relate your matter unto me from point to point, according 
to the real truth, or else, by cock's body, if 1 find you to lie 
so much as in one word, I will make you shorter by the head, 
and take it from off your shoulders, to show others, by your 
example, that injustice and judgment fiien ought to speak 
nothing but the truth. Therefore take heed you do not add 
nor impair anything in the narration of your case. Begin. 

Carthaginians . Not Carthagians, as in Deletes edition. It was 
a great question among the grammarians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, whether lo say Carthaginiensis, from Carthago, inis; or, 
Carthapiensis ; but Politian rejects this last word, w'hicli indeed can 
come from nothing but Carthagus, and would ahy one be guilty of such 
a k'ubtihsm, as to use it for Carthago ? 
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ClIAl^TER XI. 

How the Lords of Kisshrcech and Suckfist did plead before 
Pantag rucl without an attorney. 

Then bcp^an Kissbrecch in manner as followetli : My Lord, 
it is true, that a gfood woman of my house carried eggs to 
the market to sell, lie covered, Kissbrecch, said J’antagrucl, 
Thanks to you, my Lord, said the Lord Kissbrecch ; but to 
the purpose. There passed betwixt the two tropics the sum 
of three pence towards the zenith and a half])cnny, for- 
asmuch as the llijjluean mountains had been tlmt year op- 
pressed witli a great sterility of counterfeit gudgeons, and 
shows without substance, by means of the babbling tattle, 
and fond fibs, s(?ditiously raised between the gibble-gabblcrs, 
and Accursiaii gibberish-mongers, for the rebellio’; of the 
Switzers, who had i||^sembled themselves to the full number 
of the bum-bees, and myrmidons, to go a-handscl-gctting on 
the first day of the new year, at that very time when they 
give brcwls to the oxen, and deliver the key of the coals to 
the country-girls, for serving in of the Oiits to the dogs. 
All the night long they did nothing else, keeping their hands 
still u])on the pot, but dispatch bulls a-foot, and bulls a-horsc- 
back,^ to stop the boats ; for the tailors* and scamsters 
would have made of the stolen shreds and clippings a goodly 
sagbut to cover the face of the ocean, which then was great 
with child of a potJ'ul of cabbage, according to the opi- 
nion of flie hay-bundle-makcTs. Jiut the physicians'* said, 

1 Dispatch bulls a foot, and hnlh a horse-back.^ In the original it 
is dcspecher hulles dc pnstes a pie, cl lacquays a cheval, i, c. dispatch 
bulls by foot-posts, and bulls by liorso-lackies. This blundering way 
of speaking is used by Uabelais, on purpose to make this and the next 
speech of the litigants still more ridiculous. For is it not a sort of bull 
to say. dispatch posts a-foot (for jieople go post a horseback) and dis- 
patch lackies a horseback ? for Jackies are supposed to go only a-foot ; 
It is osbcntial to the ideSof a lankc*y to go a-foot, and no otherwise. 

Tailors.^ Cousturiers in French, i. e. sewers, stitchcif, from coudre, 
to sew or stitch. They did not be{^n to be*called tailors till about the 
year 1578. H. Stephens, Dial du Nov. Lang. Fr. Ital. page 1H3. Tail- 
leur is a word of better import, as it comes from tailler, to cut out, 
which shows a sort of genius ; the stitching part is only manual, or 
rather digital. 

* Physicians.] Physicians {les mededns) who in quality of ect^esi- 
asti(‘s, or churchmenf (which m ol^ times they used to be, almost 
throughout Europe,) generally confined their functions to \eac|^ing 
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that >)y the urine they could discern no manifest sign of the 
bustard’s pace, nor how to cat double-tongued m'dttocks with 
musiard, unless the lords and gentlemen of the court should 
be jilcased to give by b. mol. express command to the pox, 
not to run about any longer, in gleaning up of coppersmiths 
and tinkers ; for the jobbemolls had already a ])rctty good 
beginning in their dance of the British jig, called the esirin- 
(lore^ to a perfect diapason, with one foot in the fire, and 
their head in the middle, as good man llagotwas wont to say. 

Ha, my masters, God moderates all things, and disposeth 
of them at Jiis pleasure, so that against unlucky fortune a 
carter broke his frisking \vhip, which was all the wind in- 
strument he had. This was done at his return from a little 
yualtry town, even then when Master Antitus'’ of Cresseplots 
Avas licentiated, and had passed his degrees in all dullery and 
blockishness, according to this sentenqe of the canonist.^, 
Bvaii dttnevs, quoniam ijisi stmnhhivenuiiJ' Rut that which 

under llie name of physic, (i. c. natural philosophy,) the llieory of 
medicine, leaving to Jay-men the practical part {7rtedica7nenl8.) fSee 
Mezeray, L'Uli century.] The English still call physicians those whom 
the French call lea )7icdecin8 ; and the tiennans, pfnjsicus, ini 7n(‘dcci7t 
stipc7i(he\ Which, I suppose, means afrec-takmgleech, as if we should say 
mrdtrjts slipendtatits, or rather, sHpendiaritts ; unless it nu'ans, such a 
physician as is’paid out of the public treasury, and is to takr‘ no fee of 
the poorer sort ; which I am told is the polity of the Dutch govern- 
lucut, in all their towns quite throuphout the Seven Provinces. 

* J^strindore.] From the Latin str%do7\ belike ; in which ease it may 
be a dance of beggarly, boobily teeth chatterers \stridct7tes) ib get them 
a heat in frohty weather. Cotgrave says it is a kind of Breton dance, 
and we all know the boors of Bretagne arc boorish enough. 

.drdifus.] A burlesque name for some old doctor, whom Tlabclais 
here ridicules, as no less an ass (cmc) in sense, lliaii in a headstrong 
obsuriacy (fr/N et efUete) which three French words, awe, tetu^ enicte^ 
make up the word Antitus. It is also consign ificative with maitre 
Alibo/'o/it a name by which the French mean (not, as Boyer says, d 
ciiiimng old fox, but) as Cotgrave sayh, one that pretends skill in all 
tliingsrbut indeed knows nothing. This sign\/ication is confirmed by 
an epitaph on' John Frith, an Englishman, burnt at London in 1533, 
for WTituig against purgatory. 

“ lei gist maitre Jean Fritus 
Qni faisoit bien de I’Anlitus, 

Kt du doctcur scientifiquc.'* &c. 

It w'as made by Father (iarasse, and is to be seen in his Rabelais 
Ret^orme, a satire against Peter du Mtmiin, wherein the Jesuit is very 
angry nt that minister's having read Rabelais^ and yet had him by 
heivrt, himself, from on^; end to the other. 

® Itftdi dunces, tjc ] In the original, Deati lourdes, qttomam ipH 
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makes licnt to be so hipfh, by St. Fiacre of Bry, is for nothing 
else, blit that Pentecost never comes, but to my cost ; yet, on 
afore tlicre, ho ! a little rain stills a great wind ; and wc must 
think so, seeing that the sergeant hath propounded the 
matter so far above my reach, that the clerks and secondaries 
could not with the benefit thereof lick their fingers, feathered 
with ganders, so orbicularly as they were wont in other things 
to do. And we do manifestly see, that every one acknow- 
ledgctli himself to be in the error, wherewith another hath 
been charged, reserving only those cases whereby we arc 
obliged to take an ocular inspection in a perspective glass of 
these things, towards the place in the chimney, where hang- 
cth the sign of the wine of forty girths," which have been al- 
ways counted very necessary for the number of twenty 
jiannels and pack-saddles of the bankrupt protectionarics of 
five years respite. •Howsoever, at least, he, that would not 
let fiy the fowl before the cheesecakes, ought in law to have 

trehucharerunt. L(,urd%H is a nick-name for a heavy-headed, dull, 
silly, ignorant, idiotical Sorbonist; witness the following epigram of 
Marot, printed in the Gothic edition of his works, but suppressed in 
Holland nut long ago. 

“Du la Soibonnc un Docteur amoureux 
Diaoit nng jonr a sa Dame rebclle, 

Ainsi qne font tous aullrcs langourcux : * 

Je lie puis nun nieriter dc vous, belle. 

Puis nous prescha que la vie eUsrnollc 
Nous mcritonspar amvres et par dutz. 

Aryiw sic. Si magister Lourdis 
Dc sa Catiii meriter ne pout nun ; 

Eryo lie peut meriter paradis, 

Car, pour Ic moms, paradis la vaut bicn.” 

In English. 

One day an amorous doctor of Sorbone 
Told his fair tyrant, in a languid tone, 

That he could merit nothing at her hands. 

Next day htf preaches, as the church commands, 
That, by our works and words we so cai^merit * 

As everlasting glory to inherit. 

Now, if magister Lourdis, from his Kate 
Can merit nothing, let him cease to prate 
That he can merit heaven ; for surely Kaltcm 
Compar’d to paradise is but a slattern. 

That Catin means Kate, see Richelet’s Diet. Catin >ubst. fern. Nom de 
fille, petite Cateiine. ^ 

'' Wi/tc vf forty girths Exceeding good me, and of great 
strengtli, as lo require forty hoops to keep the tub from bursting. 
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discovered his reason why not, for the memory is often lost 
in the wayward shoeing. Well, God keep Theobal Mitain 
from all danger. Then said Pantagrucl, Hold there ! Ho, 
my friend, soft and fair, speak at leisure, and soberly, with- 
out putting yourself in choler. I understand the case, — go 
on. Now then, my lord, said Kissbrecch, the foresaid good 
woman, saying lier gaudez and audi nos,*' could not cover her- 
self with a treacherous back-blow, ascending by the wounds 
and passions of the privileges of the universities, unless 
by the virtue of a warming-pan she had angelically fo- 
mented every part of her body, in covering them with a 
hedge of garden-beds : then giving in a swift unavoidable 
thrust very near to the place where they sell the old rags, 
whereof the painters of Flanders malte great use, when they 
are about neatly to clap on shoes on grasshoppers, locusts, 
cigals, and such like fly-fowLs, so strange to us, that I am 
wonderfully astonished why the world doth not lay, seeing 
it is so good to hatch. 

Here the Lord of Suckfist would have interrupted him and 
spoken somewhat, whereupon Pantagrucl said unto him, St. ! 
by St. Anthony’s belly, doth it become thee to speak without 
command ? I sweat here mth the extremity of labour and 
exceeding tall I take to understand the proceeding of your 
mutual difference, and yet thou comest to trouble and dis- 
quiet me. Peace, in the devil’s name, peace. Thou shalt 
be permitted to speak thy bellyful, when this man h^th done, 
and no sooner. Go on, said hc’^ to Kissbrecch, speak calmly, 
and do not overheat yourself with too much haste. 

In perceiving, then, said Kissbrecch, that the pragmatical 
sanction did make no mention of it, and that the holy Pope 
to every one gave liberty to fart at his own case, if that the 
blankets had no streaks, wherein the liars were to be crossed 
with a ruffian like crew,^ and theVainbow being newly sharp- 
Gaxides audi tins. ] Gaudez,, says Cotgravc, prayers, whereof 

the papists have divers, beginning with a yaMsU. M. Duchat says, 
“ gaudez et audi nos; certain pra'yers, most commonly said in great 
haste, without the least attention. ” So says Gudin, “ gaudees, preg- 
hiere senz* attentione. DicL Fr. Ital. 

® Wher^n the liars were to he crossed with a rujffian-like crewj] This 
is so mutilated and mis-translated, it would distract a man to reach the 
sente of it. It should be, provided, however poor tlie people were, they 
did noti cross thcmselv^es with a ruffianly crew {rihauldaille y) that is, 
prcr.ided people did not laugh at the mystery of transubstantiatiou. 
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encMl at Milan to bring forth larks, gave his full consent that 
the good woman should tread down the heel of the hip-gut 
pangs, by virtue of a solemn protestation put in by the little 
testiculated or codsled fishes, which, to toll the truth, were 
at that time very necessary for understanding the syntax and 
construction of old boots. Therefore John Calf, her cousin 
gervais once removed, with a log, from the woodstack, very 
seriously advised her not to put herself into the hazard of 
quagswagging in the lec, to be scoured with a buck of linen 
clothes, till first she had kindled the paper. This counsel 
she laid hold on, because he desired her to take nothing, and 
throw out, for Non deponte vadit, (jui cum sapientia cadit. 
Matters thus standing, seeing the masters of the chamber of 
accompts, or members of that committee, did not fully agree 
amongst themselves in casting up the number of the Almany 
whistles, whereof were framed those Spectacles for Princes, 
which have been lately printed at Antwerp,*® I must needs 
think that it makes a bad return of the writ, and that the 
adverse party is not to be believed in sacer verho dotis}^ 
For that having a great desire to obey the pleasure of 
the king, 1 armed myself from toe to top with belly fur- 
niture, of the soles of good venison-pasties, to go see how 
my grape-gatherers and vintagers had pinked and cut full 
oi‘ small holes their high coped-caps, to lechcifit the better, 
and 2 )lay at in and in. And*“ indeed the time was very 

like that ruffianly priest of Lorrain, of whom, in ch. 39, of the apology 
for Ilcro(ik)tiis, it is said, that holding in his hand a box of common 
(unhallowed) wafers {hostias) and being puzzled which to take out 
first, in order to consecrate it at his mass. Ye ruffianly crew [rihaul- 
daillc), said he, shaking the box very hard, Ye ruffianly crew, winch of 
ye shall be a (iod to-day ? To conclude ; the word rihauldaille is tan- 
tamount here to ribogi rihanct which Cotgrave renders by hook or crook, 
will ye nill yc, whether you will or no. 

Spectacles for princes lately printed at AntwerpJ] This liook, Los 
Lunettes des Princes, which has been quoted by Borel, is in French 
verse, and was printcidf but not for the first time, at l^aris, in 1534. 
The author was John Meschinot, a gentleman of note ill the court of 
Francis, Duke of Bretagne, &c. flourtshed in 1500. As for the 
books being said to be printed at Antwerp (« Anvers) it is probably, 
because it was in verse (a pun upon Anvers and en vers,) 

In sacer verho dotis.) In verho sacerdotis, Rabelais would say, 
but he plays the rogue ; as if one of us should say, instead of upon a 
priest's honour, upon a lion priesPs our. 

And.1 Read for, aAiordiiig to Doulbt; not and, as in the edition A53. 
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dangerous in coming from the fair,^-’ in so far that many 
trained bow-men were cast at the muster, and quite rejected, 
although the chimney-tops were high enough, according to 
the proportion of the windgalls in tlie legs of horses, or of 
the malanders, which in the esteem of exj)ert farriers is no 
better disease, or else the story of llonyj)atifam, or Lamibau- 
dichon,^^ intcri)reted by some to be the tale of a tub, or of a 
roasted horse, savours of apocrypha, and is not an authentic 
history. And by this means there was that year great 
abundance, throughout all the country of Artois, of tawny 
buzzing beetles, to the no small profit of the gcntlemen- 
great-stick-faggot-carriers, when they did eat without dis- 
daining the cocklicranes, till their belly was like to crack 
with it again. As for my own part, such is my Christian 
charity towards my neighbours, that I could wish from my 
heart every one as good a voice, it would make us i)lay the 
better at the tennis and the baloon. Ai^d truly, my Lord, 
to express the real truth without dissimulation, 1 cannot but 
say, that those petty subtile devices, wliich are found out in 
the etymologizing of pattens, would descend more easily into 
the river of Seine, to serve for ever at the millers' bridge upon 
the said water, as it was heretofore decreed by the king of 
the Canarians, according to the sentence or judgment given 
thereupon, which is to be seen in the registry and records 
within the clerk’s office of this house. 

And therefore, my Lord, 1 most humbly reejuire, that by 
your Jjordship there may be said and declared upon* the case 
what is reasonable, with costs, damages, and interest. Then 
said Pantagrucl, My friend, is this all you have to say } 
Kissbreech answered yes, my Lord, for I have told you all 
the tu autem, and have not varied^* at all upon mine honour 
in so much as one single word. You then, said l^antagruel, 

T/ie /air.] Foire in French, means a fair, and likewise a loose- 
ness behind. 

Lamibai^iichon.] Friend Baudichon. It means, belike, some 
boozing companion. Baudichon is, however, a true name of a family 
of plough-jobbers, still subsisting m the neighbourhood of Chauvigny 
in Poictou. 

All the tu autemy and have not varied.] I have not cither omitted 
or disguised any thing, any more than does a good priest, who consci- 
entiously recites the whole lesson of his breviary, even to these words, 
tu uutemy Domine. &c., which ave the conclusion, and, as it were, tlic 
burden of the ballad. • 
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my Lord of Suckfist, say what you will, and be brief, 
without omijting, nevertheless, anything that may serve to 
tlic purpose. 

CHAPTER XII. 

How the Lord of Suckfist pleaded before Pantagruel. 

Then began the Lord Suckfist in manner as followeth. 
My Lord, and you my masters, if the iniquity of men were 
;is easily seen in categorical judgment, as we can discern 
fJies in a milk-pot, the world’s four oxen had not been so 
eaten u]) with rats,^ nor had so many ears upon the earth 
been nibbled aw’ay so scurvily. For although till that my 
adversary hath spoken be of a very soft and downy " truth, 
in so much as concerns the letter and history of the factum, 
yet nevertheless, the crafty slights, cunning subtillies, sly 
cozenages, and little troubling intanglcments arc hid under 
the rose-pot, the cotnmon cloak and cover of all fiaudulent 
deceits. 

Should I endure, that, when I am eating my pottage equal 
with the best, and that without either thinking or speaking 
any manner of ill, they rudely come to vex, trouble, and 
j)crplex my brains with that antique proverb, which saith, 

He that will in his pottage drink 
When he is dead shall not see one wink.® * 

And, good lady, how many great captains have 'we seen in 
the day of battle, when in open field the sacrament was dis- 
tributed ^n luncheons of the •sanctified bread of the confra- 
ternity, the more honestly to nod their heads, play on the 
lute, and crack with their taUs, to make pretty little plat- 
form h'aps, in keejnng level by the ground ? But now 
the w'orld is unshackled from the corners of the packs of 
Leicester.^ One flies out lewdly and becomes debauched, 

^ Rats,] See this explaineikin the notes on the catalogue of 8(. 
Virt<»r*ii library. 

- JJomiy.] Though diimet, or duvet, ns it is callcdtin some pro- 
vinces, means down, or soft feathers, and therefore would make one 
think, at first, that it alludes to the smooth-tonguedness of the adver- 
sary ; yet it means exactly to a farthing, as it were, as you would mp 
oilwitli pincers the down from w'oolleii stuffs. 

^ Who, tjc.] Qui hoit, This they s.iy to children to keep tlimu 
from drinking in their broth, which thus being cooled would do their 
stomachs no good, 

* Leicester ] Lucestre in tlie original, perhap* corruptly for Leicester. 
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anotlicr, likewise, five, four, and Iwo, and tliat at such ran- 
dom, that, if the court take not some course tlu'rein, it will 
make as bad a season in matter of ^Icfininp: this year, as 
ever it made, or it will make goblets. If any poor creature go 
to the stoves to illuminate his muzzle with a cowshard, or to 
buy wdnter-boots, and that the serjeants passing by, or those 
of the watch, happen to receive the decoction of a clyster, 
or the fecal matter of a close-stool, upon their riistling- 
WTangling-clutter-keeping masterships, should any because 
of that make bold to clip the shillings and testers, and fry 
the wooden dishes ? Sometimes, when we think one thing, 
God does another; and wdien the sun is wholly set, all 
beasts are in the shade. Let me never be believed again, if 
I do not gallantly prove it by several ])eople that have seen 
the light of the day. 

In the year thirt^ and six, buying a Dutch curtail, which 
was a middle-sized horse, both high ahd short, of a wool 
good enough, and dyed in grain, as the goldsmiths assured 
me, although the notary put an kc. in it, I told really, that 
I was not a clerk of so mu(;h learning as to snatch at the 
moon with my teeth ; but, as for the butter-firkin, where 
Vulcanian deeds and evidences were scaled, the rumour was. 
and the rejiort thereof went current, that salt -beef will make 
one find the way to the wine without a candle,® though it 
were hid in the bottom of a collier s sack, and that with his 
drawers on he were mounted on a barbed horse furnished 
with a fronstal, and such arms^ thighs, and leg-piecBs as are 
requisite for the well frying and broiling of a swaggering 
.sauciness. Here is a sheep’s head, and it is well they make 
a proverb of this, that it is good to see black coavs® in burnt 
wood, when one attains to the enjoyment pf his love. I had 
a consultation upon this point with my masters the clerks, 
who for resolution concluded in frisc-somorum, that there is 

nothing like to moAving in the summer and sav coping clean 

« 

Packs mean wool-packs. ..Leicester avooI, in Rabelais’ lime Avas much 
valued in France, especially by thr people about Uoueii. See more in 
M. Ducliat. 

'' WWioiit a candle. } Add, at midnight. 

® Black cows, j I'lint is, to feed one’s self up with fancies, as 
nothing else but a strong fancy can persuade one, that in the obscurity 
of the night he can see black cow.s in wood burnt in the chimney of 
the cha;|pber he lies in. 
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away in water, well garnished with paper, ink, pens, and 
penknives of Lyons upon the river of Ilhonc; dolopyin 
dolop of,"^ tarabin tarabas, tut, prut, pish : for, incontinently 
after that annour begins to smell of garlick, the rust will go 
near to cat the liver, not of him that wears it ; and then do 
they nothing else but withstand others’ courses, and wry- 
neckedly set up their bristles against one anotlier, in lightly 
passing over their afternoon’s sleep ; and this is that which 
inaketli salt so dear. My Lords, believe not when the said 
good woman had with bird-lime caught the shovclar fowl, 
the better before a serj cant's witness to deliver the younger 
son's portion to him, that the sheep's pluck or Ifog's haslet, 
did lodge and shrink back in the usurer’s purses, or that 
there could be anything better to j)rescrve one from the 
cannibals, than to take a rope of onions, knit with three 
Iiundred turni])s, and a little of a calf's c^ldern of the best 
alloy that the alchyfnists have provided, and that tncy daub 
and do over with clay, as also calcinate and burn to dust 
these pantofles, muff in muff out, mouflin mouflard, with the 
fine sauce of the juice of the rabble rout,** whilst they hide? 
themselves in some petty moldwharp-hole, saving al^vays the 
little slices of bacon. Now, if the dice will not favour you 
with any other throw but ambes-ace, and the chance of three 
at the great end, mark well the ace, then take me your 
dame, settle her in a corner of the bed, and whisk me her up 
drillc trille, there, there, trourcloura la la ; which when you 
have dope, take a hearty dyiught of the best, despicando 
grcttovilUbys^ in despite of the frogs, whose fair coarse be- 
buskiiicd stockings shall be set ai)art for the little green 
geese, or mued goslings, which, fattened in a coop, take de- 
light to sport the^pselves at the wag-tail game, waiting for 
the beating of the metal, and heating of the wax by the 
slavering drivellers of consolation. 

Very true it is, tl^at the* four oxen which are in debate, 
Ddlopym dolop o/.] This is not in Duchat< Tarabin tarabas is, 
according to Cotgrave, an interjection of interruption, like our pish, 
pish, tut, tut, &c. * 

” Juice of the rabble-rout,} Sauce de raballc. Cotgrave says raballe 
IS a certain root, the juice of which makes pretty sauce. Whence Sir 
T. U. should fetch his rabble-rout, 1 cannot guess. M. Duchat says 
sauce de raballe means tlie juice of a good crabtree cudgel or I'.ikeu- 
pliiiit. A good thrashing, llahnllc ^uasi rchats-lc , boat liiin Ifnd 
ixMi him 

12 u 
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and whereof mention was made, were somewhat short in 
memory. Nevertheless, to understand the game aright, they 
feared neither the cormorant nor mallard of Savoy,*' which 
put the good people of my country in great hoi)e that their 
children some time should become very skilful in algorism. 
Therefore is it, that by a law rubric and special sentence 
thereof, that we cannot fail to take the wolf, if we make our 
hedges higher than the wind-mill, whereof somewhat was 
spoken by the plaintiff. But the great devil did envy it, and 
by that means put the High Hutch far behind, who played 
the devils in swilling down and tippling at the good liquor, 
trink, meeh herr, trink, trink, by two of my table men in the 
corner-point I have gained the lurch. For it is not probable, 
nor is there any appearance of truth in this saying, that at 
Paris upon a little bridge the hen is proportionable,^** and 

* Mallard of Sav^.] By Canard dc Savoye, i. e. llie mallard or 
drake of Savoy, llabclais hints at Uic Vaudoitr subject to the Duke of 
Savoy, and he calls them canards, as being thought to be imbued in the 
same opinions with the cagots (i. e. hypocrites ; also white lepers) or 
canards of Bearn, who were in old time obliged to wear on their clothes 
the mark of a goose or duck*s foot, because they were looked upon to 
be equally infected with leprosy and heresy ; for which reason, by this 
mark they were tacitly exhorted to have recourse to the waters of grace, 
there to wash themselves again and again incessantly, as ducks do. 
The Scaligeiana, letter C. les Chaignards, i. e. the Caigiiards, are a 
remnant of tlie Albigenses, called thus in Dauphin^ and in the moun- 
tains. These people are very strong in disputation, or understood the 
gammiit, as 1 take la game to mean, aright ; so that the surest way to 
conquer them has always been to disperse them. 

At Pom, upon a little bridge^ the hen is proportionable,] Rabelais* 
words arc — “A Paris, bus petit pont, gcline de feurre,” i. e. at I’aris 
on the petit pont (a bridge there called the little bridge) barn-door 
fowls to be sold. Now geline, from gallina no doubt, is a hen ; feurre, 
from the Latin-barbarous fodrum, fodder, pabulum, is straw : so that 
geline defearre is the same as geline depaillier {pdlea) a straw-heap or 
chaff-heap fowl ; or, as Cotgrave explains it, a dung-hill hen, a hen that 
is fed at the barn-door. Having thus paved the way for tlic right un- 
derstanding of barn-door fowls to be sold or. the little bridge at Paris, 
let us hear vhat M. Duchat says upon it. • This is one of the most 
ancient cries at Paris, which, in Rabelais* time, being set to music by 
the famous Jannequin, together with many more the like cries, made a 
song which was printed with three others of the same musician at 
Venice, by Jerom Scott, IbriO. And this cry signified, that then were 
sold at Paris, on the petit pont, barn-door fowls, not so fat indeed as 
crpmmed ones, but more delicious to eat in some people’s opinions. To 
conclude, these barn-door fow'L, which were s^^ffered to run about, and 
were uot cooped up and fed with corn, &c., (pollard, 1 think we call 
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were they as copped and high-crcstcd as marish whoops, if 
veritably they did not sacrifice the printer's pumpct-balls at 
Moreb, with a new edge set upon them by text letters, or 
those of a swift- writing hand, it is all one to me, so that the 
head-band of the book breed not moths or worms in it. And 
put the case, that at the coupling together of the buck- 
hounds, the little puppies should have waxed proud, before 
the notary could have given an account of the serving of his 
writ by the cabalistic art, it will necessarily follow, under 
correction of the better judgment of the court, that six acres 
of meadow ground of the greatest breadth will make three 
buts of fine ink, without paying ready money ;• considering 
that, at the funeral of King C-harles, we might have had the 
fathom in open market for one and two, that is, deuce ace. 
This I may affirm with a safe conscience, upon my oath of 
wool. 

And 1 sec ordinarily in all good bag-pipes, that, when 
they go to the counterfeiting of the chirping of small birds, 
by swinging a broom three times about a chimney, and 
putting his name upon record, they do nothing but bend a 
cross-bow backwards, and wind a horn, if perhaps it be too 
hot, and that, by making it fast to a rope he was to draw, 
immediately after the sight of the letters, the cows were re- 
stored to him. Such another sentence after the homeliest 
manner " was pronounced in the seventeenth year, because 
of the bad government of Louzefougarouse, whereunto it 
may plei^pe the Court to have^regard. I desire to be rightly 
understood ; for truly, 1 say not, but that in all equity, and 
with an upright conscience, those may very well be dis- 
possessed, who drink holy water, as one would do a weaver's 
shuttle, whereof suppositories are made to those that will 
not resign, but on the terms of ell and tell, and giving of 
one thing fbr another. TmCy my Lords, quid juris pro mino- 
ribus ? For the common Custom of the Salic law is guch,* 

it, from poularde^ a fat hen,) was the only poultry permitted by the lex 
fannia, to be served up at great men;s tables*; perhaps it was frugality 
whicdi brought it in vogue in the reign of Francis I., who had even pro- 
hibited the eating of roast meat for dinner. 

After the hotneliest manner.^ So Cotgrave indeed refers a la mar- 
tingale; but gives no reason for it. M. Duchat says it may mean at 
Martinmas, or in the parliament of Presence, the country of thcanc^uL 
Martegaux. 


2 n 2 
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that the first incendiary or fire-brand of sedition, that flays 
the cow, and wipes his nose in a full concert^ of music, 
without blowing in the cobbler’s stitches, should in the time 
of the night-mare sublimate the penury of his member by 
moss gathered when people are like to founder themselves 
at the mass at midnight, to give the estrapadc^'^ to these 
white- wines of Anjou, that do gambetta," neck to neck, 
after the fashion of Britanny,** concluding as before with 
costs, damages, and interests. 

After that the Lord of Suckfist had ended, Pantagriicl 
said to the Lord of Kissbrcech, My friend, have you a mind 
to make aiiy reply to what is said? No, my lord, answered 
Kissbrcech; for I have spoke all I intended, and nothing 
but the truth. Therefore, put an end, for God’s sake, to our 
difference, for we are here at great charge. 

(.^HAPTEli X11L» 

Hmv Pantagruel gave judgment upon the difference of the two 
Lords, 

Then Pantagruel, rising up, assembled all the presidents, 
counsellors, and doctors that were there, and said unto them. 
Come now, my masters, you have heard, vivee vocis oraculo^ 
the controversy that is in question ; what do you think of 
it ? They answered him, We have indeed heard it, but 
have not understood the devil so much as one circumstance 
of the case ; and therefore we beseech you, und voce, and in 
courtesy request you that yoh would give sentence as you 
think good, and, ex nunc prout ex tunc, we are satisfied with 
it, and do ratify it with our full consents. Well, my masters, 
said Pantagruel, seeing you arc so v^ell pleased, I will do it : 

Full concert.] Plain-chant, in the French, i. e. plain song. Sir 
T. U. mistook planus for plenus, 

1^ To give the cstrapade, ] To throw wine down the throat till it 
stops in the stomach, in like manner as an unhappy wretch under the 
punishment^of the strappade is stopped within a foot or two of the 
pavement. 

1^ That do gamhetta.] This is hardly to be understood; qui font la 
jamhette, means to give a man a trip or foil. 

1* After the fasUon of Brittany.] Wines which makes those that 
drink them stumble, as the Bretons throw each other on their backs 
by a certain trip in wrestling called jamhette in French ; gamhetta in 
Italian. 
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but I do not truly find the case so difficult as you make it. 
Your paragnaph Caton^ the law Fratcr^^ the law Gallus, the 
law Quinqac pedwrif the law Vimm, the law Si DomimSt the 
law Mater, the law Mulier bona, the law Si quis, the law 
Pomponius, the law Fundi, the law Emptor, the law Prtetor, 
the law Venditor, and a great many others, are far more in- 
tricate in my opinion. After he had spoke this, he walked 
a turn or two about the hall, plodding very profoundly, as 
one may think ; for he did groan like an ass, whilst they 
girth him too hard, with the very intensiveness of consider- 
ing how he was bound in conscience to do right to both 
parties, without varying or accepting of persons. Then he 
returned, sat down, and began to pronounce sentence as 
followeth. 

Having seen, heard, calculated, and well-considered of the 
difference between tjie Lords of Kissbreech and Suckfist, the 
Court saith unto them, tliat in regard of the sudden quaking, 
shivering, and hoariness of the flickermousc, bravely de- 
clining from the estival solstice, to attempt by private means 
the surprisal of toyish trifles in those, who arc a little un- 
well for having talcen a draught too much, through the lewd 
demeanour and vexation of the beetles,''' that inhabit the 
diarodaP climate of an hypocritical ape on horseback, bend- 
ing a cross-bow backwards, the plaintiff truly had just cause 
to calfet, or with oakum, to stop the chinks of the galleon, 
which the good woman blew up with wind, having one foot 
shod andPthc other bare, reinlbursing and restoring to him, 
low and stiff in his conscience, as many bladder-nuts and 

1 The law f rater, &c,] We have a commentary by Francis Hotman 
on some of these laws, and on others likewise, i)rinted in 4to at Lyons, 
1504, under the titlowf Fr. Hotomanus in six, though 1 can count but 
five, “ leges obscurissimas, L. gallus, L. vinum, L. frater a fratre, L. 
earn, quam, L. precibus.*' And although the obscurity of many of 
these laws, specified by Pantagtucl, is naturally enough expressed in 
these two verses : 

“ Damnetur frater, damnetur Icctaquc mater, 

Damuetur gallus, damnetur filiua cius.” 

Yet have several of the most celebrated lawyers of Germany, France, 
and Italy, commented, since Hotman, on the law frater a fratre, and 
on tlie law gallus. 

* Beetles . Read ludfugous nicticoraces, 

* Diarodal.'\ The author's word ig diarhomal. That is, says^he 
Dutch scholiast, the climate which passes through Rome : se^en ac- 
cording to the ancients, nine .according to the moderns. 
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wild pistachios as there is of hair in eighteen cows, with as 
much for the embroiderer, and so much for lliat. He is 
likewise declared innocent of the case privileged from the 
Knapdardies, into the danger whereof it was thought he had 
incurred ; because he could not jocundly, and with fulness 
of freedom, untruss and dung, by the decision of a pair of 
gloves perfumed with the scent of bum-gunshot, at the wal- 
nut tree taper,* as is usual in his country of Mirebalais. 
Slacking, therefore, the top-sail, and letting go the boulin 
with the brazen bullets, wherewith the mariners did by way 
of protestation bake in paste-meat, great store of pulse inter- 
quilted with the dormouse,^ whose hawk-bells were made 
with a puntinaria, after the manner of Hungary or Flanders 
lace, and which his brother-in-law carried in a pannier, lying 
near to three chevrons or bordered gules, whilst he was clean 
out of heart, drooping and crcst-fallcn» by the too narrow 
sifting, canvassing, and curious examining of the matter, in 
the angularly dog-hole of nasty scoundrels, from whence we 
shoot at the vcrmiformal popinjay with the flap made of a 
foxtail. 

But in that he chargeth the defendant, that he was a bot- 
cher, cheese-eater,® and trimmer of man’s flesh embalmed,’^ 
which in the*arsiversy swagfall tumble was not found true, 
as by the defendant was very well discussed. 

^Walnut-tree taper. ^ Chandellc de noix. Nut-lights. In MirebalaiSf 
where tallow is scarcer than nuts, they burn great quantities of nut oil 
in lamps made like a candlestick. * ’ 

® Great store of pulse inter quilted with the dormouse.] Here the 
translator mistakes the river Loire for totVe, a dormouse. Rabelais’ 
words are legumaiges du Loire^ pulse of the Loire. There are two rivers 
of that name in France, or 1 am much out in my geography, one Ic 
Loire, and the other la Loire : the latter running through the heart of 
France some hundreds of miles together ; the other branching from it, 
but of no great note or extent. „ 

® Cheese cater.] Tyrofagucx, from the Greejf Tvpotpdyog. 

Manyjlesd' embalmed.] Mommie in French, lielon, speaking of 
the cedria, or black pitch, which the French call goudron, says it is the 
tiling which anciently the Egypti&ns made use of to preserve dead 
bodies, of which is made that drug we call mummy. (Sec Belon’s 
Singularitcz, &c. 1. 2, c. 3.} I like the Dutch definition of a mummy 
much better. “ Z6kere stuffe gelyk pik, komende van gcbalsemde 
lighaamen uyt Arabia, of zynde uyt Joodenlym gemaakt.” That is, a 
certain stuff like pitch, being thr substance of embalmed bodies, from 
Arabia ; or else made Jews lime, a bitumen so called \ a fat clammy 
sul stance. 
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The Court, therefore, doth condemn and amerce him in 
three i)orringers of curds, well cemented and closed together, 
shining like pearls, and cod-pieced after the fashion of the 
country, to be paid unto the sai^ defendant about the middle 
of August in May. But, on the other part, the defendant 
shall be bound to furnish him with hay and stubble, for stop- 
ping the caltrops of his throat, troubled and impulregafizcd, 
with gabardines garbled shufflingly, and friends as before, 
without costs and for cause. 

Which sentence being j)ronounced, the two parties de- 
parted, both contented with the decree, which was a thing 
almost incredible. For it never came to pass since the great 
rain, nor shall the like occur in thirteen jubilees hereafter, 
tliat two parties, contradictorily contending in judgment, be 
equally satisfied and well pleased with the definitive sentence.^ 

® For it never came t%pass definitive 8entcnce,'\ The edition of 

Dolct has not these four lines. They were added in that of 1553. The 
reader will not, I dare say, think it tedious to pursue M. Duchat's re- 
capitulation of the contents of this and the two preceding chapters, 
liabclais, says he, lias imitated in prose Marot*s two wild discourses of 
a cock and a bull in verse, a sort of poetry which has been justly found 
fault with by Joachim du Bellay. Here the subject irialter is a great 
law suit, which had lasted several years between two noble personages 
of the kingdom of b'^rance. There had been for a long time a paper 
war carried on between them, numberless law-pieces hftd been drawn 
up on both sides, all the courts had been gone through, and a legion of 
citations foreign to the point, as the mode then was, had only served to 
puzzle and darken the afl’air, instead of unravelling and clearing it up. 
Both plaidtiff and defendant being»quite tired out with this way of pro- 
ceeding, and having heard much talk of Pantagruel and his profound 
and universal knowledge, they entreated him to examine into tlie points 
in dispute between them, and finally decide their suit according to his 
own opinion, without conferring with any otlier judge whatsoever, lie 
readily undertook tlKs task, on condition that all the papers that had 
been drawn up between them being first burnt, the parties themselves 
would plead their own cause personally before him ; since each being 
certainly best acquainted with nis own business, and both of them per- 
sons of veracity and iriftgrity, as he supposed them to be, they*would 
relate tlieir matter to him naturally, withou} anything tftat was cither 
untrue or not pertinent to the case. Accordingly they appear, and 
each pleads his own cause ; the plaintiff under the name of Kiss-breech, 
and the defendant under that of Suckfizzle (for that’s the meaning of 
Babelais’ Humevesne) to intimate the mean unworthy part that suitors 
are oftentimes forced to act. But as in those days (but not since to be 
sure) the pleadings at the bar were no less obscure, nor less fi^l of 
trumpery than the writings of the advocates, which is signified by that 
heap of incoherent stufi* and torrent of nonsehse on the part^bot^ of 
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As for the counsellors, and other doctors in the law, that 
were there present, they were all so ravished witli admiration 
at the more than human wisdom of Pantagruel, which they 
did most clearly perceive to^ be in him, by his so accurate 
decision of this so difficult and thorny cause, that their spirits, 
with the extremity of the rapture, being elevated above the 
pitch of actuating the organs of the body, they fell into a 
trance and sudden ecstasy, wherein they stayed for the space 
of tliree long hours, and had been so as yet in that condition, 
had not some good people fetched store of vinegar and rose- 
water, to bring them again unto their former sense and 
understanding, for the which God be praised everywhere. 
And so be it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Htm Panurge^ related the manner how he escaped out of the 
hands of the Turks. 

"JhiE great wit and judgment of Pantagruel was immediately 
after this made known unto all the world by setting forth 
his praises in print, and putting upon record this late won . 
derful proof he hath given thereof amongst the Rolls of the 
Ch-own, and Registers of the Palace, in such sort, that every- 
body began to say, that Solomon, who by a probable guess 
only, without any further certainty, caused the child to be 
delivered to its own mother, showed never in his time such 
a master-piece of wisdom, as the good Pantagruel hath done. 
Happy are we, therefore, that have him in our country. 
And, indeed, they would have made him thereupon master 
of the requests, and president in the court : but he refused 
all, very graciously thanking them for their offer. For, said 

plaintiff and defendant, who knew nothing of their affair, except from 
tliose writings which they had Indeed but too much and too often pored 
over ; hence it conies, tliat PaiitagrucUi decree is not a whit more in- 
telligil^e than either of the pleaders’ discourses. Both parties, how- 
ever, are satisfted with the sentence which he passed, because neither 
of them saw anything in it Hhat could tend to make him think he had 
lost his cause. 

1 How Panurge related^ All Rabelais* personages are phantas- 
magoric allegories, but Panurge above all. He is throughout the 
iravovpyia, — the wisdom, that is, tlic cunning of the human animal, — 
the understanding, as the faculty of means to purposes without ulti- 
mat^ends, in the most comprehAosive sense, anf. including art, sensu- 
ous fancy, and all the pussious of the understanding. Coleridge 
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he, there is too much slavery in these offices, and very hardly 
can they be^ saved that do exercise them, considering the 
great corruption that is amongst men. Which makes me 
believe, if the empty scjits of angels be not filled Avith other 
kind of people than those, wc shall not have the final judg- 
ment these seven thousand sixty and seven jubilees' yet to 
come, and so Cusanus*^ will be deceived in his conjecture, 
llemembcr that I have told you of it, and given you fair 
advertisement in time and place convenient. 

Ihii, if you have any hogsheads of good wine, I willingly 
Avill accept of a present of that. Which they very heartily 
did do, in sending him of the best that was in the city, and 
he drank reasonably well, but poor Panurge bibbed and 
bowsed of it most villanously, for he was as dry as a red- 
herring, as lean as a rake, and, like a poor, lank, slender cat, 
walked gingerly as^ if he had trod upon eggs. So that by 
some one being admonished, in the midst of his draught oi 
a large deep bowl, full of excellent claret, Avith these words, 
— P"air and softly, gossip, you suck as if you Avere mad. I 
give thee to the devil, said he, thou hast not found here thy 
little tippling sip]icrs of Paris, that drink no more than the 
little bird called a si)ink or chaffinch, and neA’^er take in their 
beak full of liquor, till they be bobbed on the t^ils after the 
manner of the sparroAvs. O companion, if I could mount up 
as Avell as I can get doAvn, I heid been long ere this aboA^e 
the sphere of the moon Avith Empedocles.'* But I cannot tell 
Avhat a dfiAul this means, Thh Avinc is so good and delici- 
ous, that, the more 1 think thereof, the more I am athirst. 
1 believe that the shadoAV of my master Pantagruel engen- 
dercth the altered and thirsty men, as the moon doth the 
catarrhs and deflifiiioiis. At Avhich word the company began 
to laugh, Avhich Pantagruel percemng, said, Panurge, Avhat 
is that Avhich moves you ta laugh so ? Sir, said he, I Avas 

2 Seven Thousand six^ and seven jubilees . It is in the original only 
thirty-seven jubilees. 

3 Cusanus.'] Nicolas de Cusa, cardinal, who wrote his conjectures 
in M5‘2. He therein supposes, that as the first Avorld perished by a 
deluge in the 34th jubilee of fifty years, the end of the world would 
happen in the like 34th jubilee of the Christian era, that is, before the 
year 1734. 1 cannot dismiss this article without taking notice that the 
words beginning, “ which makes me believe, &c., to remember I hpve 
told you of it, &c.,’’ are'^notin Dolct’s ^itioii, but added in that of l!)53. 

^ With Empedocles , See JL.ucian"s Icaromeifippus. 
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telling them that tliese devilish Turks arc very unhappy, in 
that they never drink one drop of wine, and that ^hough there 
were no other liarm in all Mahomet’s Alcoran, yet for this 
one base point of abstinence from wine, which therein is 
commanded, I would not submit myself unto their law. But 
now tell me, said Pantagruel, how you escaped out of their 
hands. By G — , sir, said Panurge, I will not lie to you in 
one word. 

The rascally Turks had broached me upon a spit all larded 
like a rabbit, for I was so dry and meagre, that, otherwise, 
of my fleshy they would have made but very bad meat, and 
in this manner began to roast me alive. As they were thus 
roasting me, I recommended myself unto the divine grace, 
having in my mind the good St. Lawrence, and always hoped 
in God that he vyould deliver me out of this torment. Which 
came to pass, and that very strangely. For, as I did commit 
myself with all my heart unto God, crying, Lord God, help 
me. Lord God, save me. Lord God, take me out of this pain 
and hellish torture, w^herein these traitorous dogs detain me 
for my sincerity in the maintenance of thy law ! the roaster 
or turn-spit fell asleep by the divine will, or else by the 
virtue of some good Mercury, who cunningly brought Argus 
into a sleep .for all his hundred eyes. When I saw that he 
did no longer turn me in roasting, I looked upon him, and 
l^erceived that he was fast asleep. Then took I up in my 
teeth a firebrand by the end where it was not burned, and 
cast it into the lap of my roaster, and another did I throw as 
well as I could under a field-couch, that was placed near to 
the chimney, wherein was the straw-bed of my master turn- 
spit. Presently the fire took hold in the straw, and from the 
straw to the bed, and from the bed to the loft, which was 
planked and sealed with fir, after the fashion of the foot of 
a lamp. But the best was, that the fire which I had cast 
into tile lap of my poultry roaster burned all his groin, and 
was beginning to seizp upon his cullions, when he became 
sensible of the danger, for his smelling was not so bad, but 
that he felt it sooner than he could have seen day-light. 
Then suddenly getting up, and in a great amazement running 
to the window, he cried out to the streets as high as he could. 
Dal baroth, dal baroth, da^baroth, whj^h is as much as to 
say Ftirc, fire, fire^ Incontinently turning about, he came 
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straight towards me, to throw me quite into the fire, and to 
that eiFect Ijttd already cut the ropes, wherewith my hands 
were tied, and w^as undoing the cords from offmy feet, when 
the master of the house hearing him cry fire, and smelling 
the smoke from the very street where he was ’walking with 
some other Bashaws and Mustaphas,® ran with all the speed 
he had to save what he could, and to carry away his jewels.® 
Yet such was his rage, before he could w^ell resolve how to 
go about it, that he caught the broach whereon I was spitted, 
and therewith killed my roaster stark dead, of w^hich wound 
he died there for want of regimen or otherwi^gc ; for he 
ran him in with the spit a little above the navel, towards the 
right flank, till ho pierced the third lappet of his liver, and, 
the blow slanting upwards from the midritf or diaphragm, 
through which it had made penetration, the spit passed 
athwart the pericardium, or capsule of his heart, and came 
out above at his shoulders, betwixt the spondyls or turning 
joints of the chine of the back, and the left homoplat, which 
we call the shoulder-blade. 

True it is, for I will not lie, that, in drawing the spit out of 
my body, I fell to the ground near unto the andirons, and so 
by the fall took some hurt, which indeed had been greater, 
but that the iardons, or little slices of bacon, jvherewith I 
was stuck, kept off the blow. My bashaw then seeing the 
case to be desperate, his house burnt without remission, and 
all his goods lost, gave himself over unto all the devils in 
hell, calling upon some of th^m by their names, Grilgoth, 
Astaroth, Rappalus,’ and Gribouillis, nine several times. 

® MustaphasJl Mnsajffis in the French, 'which does not mean a man *8 
name, but is a common appellative both in the Turkish and Sclavouian 
tongue for a Mahometan doctor and prophet. 

^ Jewels.^ Head his effects not jewels. It is indeed hagues in 
French, but that word in the plural means one's whole substance. 
Bague, in the singular, means Meed a jewel ; but hagues is le hagage 
bag and baggage. [See €otg.] Moy, mes gens, et mes hagues. hlysclf, 
my people, and goods. 

^ Grilgoth, Aslaroth, Rappalus,'\ l^ames of* devils which seem to pre- 
side in conflagrations, ride in the burnings, and direct the dames, where 
every thing is broiled, (grilled,) roasted, (assus and roU,) rapparced, 
ravened and rifled. Gribouillis, which follows, is not in Dofet’s edition, 
but in that of 1 553. It is, says M. Duchat, a corruption of grihoury, 
which Ouden renders il bau folletto farfadello, demonio. [Bau, bau, 
in Italian, is our bo-pee^. Folletto, ouf robin Good-fellow : innodInt 
merry devils.] Gnbmillis means something truculent, and alludes 
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Which when I saw, I had above five penny-worth of fear, 
dreading that the devils would come even then tp carry away 
this fool, and, seeing me so near him, would perhaps snatch 
me up too. I am already, thought I, half roasted, and my 
lardons will be the cause of my mischief ; for these devils are 
very liquorous of lardons, according to the authority which 
you have of the philosopher Jamblicus, and Murmault, in 
the Apology of Bossutis, adulterated magistros nostros.'^ 
But for my better security I made the sign of the cross, cry- 
ing, Hagios, athanatos^ ho theos^ and none came. At wliich 
my rogue bashaw, being very much aggrieved, would, in 
transpiercing his heart with my spit, have killed himself, and 
to that purpose had set it against his breast, but it could 
not enter, because it was not shaiq) enough. ^V^lcreupon 1, 
perceiving that he was not like to work upon his body the 
effect which he intended, although he did not spare all the 
force he had to thrust it forward, came 'up to him and said. 
Master Bugrino, thou dost here but trifle away thy time, or 
rashly lose it, for thou wilt never kill thyself as thou doest. 
Well, thou mayest hurt or bruise somewhat within thee,® so 
as to make thee languish all thy life-time most pitifully 
amongst the hands of the chimrgeons ; but, if thou wilt be 
counselled by me, I will kill thee clear OUt-right, so that 
thou shalt hot so much as feel it, and trust me, for I have 
killed a great many others, who have found themselves very 
W'cll after it. Ha, my friend, said he, I prithee do so, and 
for thy pains I give thee my budget ; take, here it’ is, there 
arc six hundred seraphs in it and some fine diamonds, and 
most excellent rubies. And where are they, said Episte- 
mon.^ By St. John, said Panurge, they arc a good way 

both to grilling and boiling. But enough of these diabolical cook- 
ruffians. Pray God send me bread ; French bread, if beggars may be 
choosers ; and the devil may keep his pooks to himself! 

® The apology^ Read dehossutis et con^efactift^ not adulterated, 
pro nSigistros^nostros. John Murmault, or Murmcllius of Ruremonde, 
whose name was up in 15^3 : this man, who was perhaps homt (hulch- 
backed) or otherwise contrefait^ as the French say (deformed,) had 
belike written some apology for himself and brethren, in answer to 
some satire which charged them with being bacon-nimmers, neck- 
writhers, and men, for the most part, of as ill-contrived minds as bodies. 

® Thou mayest hurt or bruise somewhat, In the French it is 

hiev te blesseras quelque hurte, i. c., thou mr yest wound thyself in 
some place. Quelque fmrte is the same as quelque part, Hurte docs 
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hence, if they always keep going. But where is the last 
year’s snow ? This was the greatest care that Villon the 
Parisian poet took. Make an end, said Pantagruel, that we 
may know how thou didst dress thy bashaw. By the faith 
of an honest man, said Panurge, 1 do not lie in one word. 
1 swaddled him in a scurvy swathcl-binding, which I found 
lying there half burnt, and with my cords tied him royster- 
llke both hand and foot, in such sort that he was not able to 
wince ; then past my spit through his throat, and hanged 
him thereon, fastening the end thereof at two great hooks or 
cramp-irons, upon which they did hang their halberds ; and 
then, kindling a fair fire under him, did flame* you up my 
Milourt, as they use tf) do dry herrings in a chimney. With 
this, taking his budget, and a little javelin that was upon 
the aforesaid hooks, I ran away a fair gallop-rake, and God 
he knows how 1 did smell my shoulder of mutton. 

When 1 came dcn^vn into the street, I found every body 
came to put out the fire with store of water, and seeing me 
so half-roasted, they did naturally pity my case, and threw 
all their water upon me, which, by a most joyful refreshing 
of me, did me very much good. Then did they present me 
with some victuals, but I could not cat much, because they 
gave me nothing to drink but water after their fashion. 
Other hurt they did me none, only one little villanous 
Turkey knob-breasted rogue came thieftcously to snatch 
away some of my lardons,‘“ but I gave him such a sturdy 
thump apd sound rap on the ^ngers“ with all the weight of 
my javelin, that he came no more the second time. Shortly 
after this, there came towards me a pretty young Corinthian 
wench,^® who brought me a box full of conserves, of round 

not mean our Engliah hurt, but a place : from the German ort^ in Latin 
locuLSf from whciicc the Latin-barbaroua ortare. See more of this in 
Duchat, Colgravc, and others. 

Little villanous, ^c.] Turlft love bacon, the more because it is 
prohibited mesit. IJndci this drolling tale Rabelais rubs up a Certain 
Sorbonist, who wanted to have our author burnt for a liAetic. As for 
the fellow that snatched at the bacoq, being liump-breaslcd, not hump- 
backed, Kabclais says that of him, because such a one, resembling a 
lean fowl, wanted some bacon to lard and repair that leanness, as the 
breasts of lean capons and chickens are served. 

Gave a sound rap, ^c,] JJonner dronos. A Toulouse phrase. 
See it prettily descanted upon by Duchat. 

Corinthian wench.^ Of the sam9 disposition with tliosc Corin- 
thian females of antiquity, ^’ho, in tlie pnd. fo 1. 3. are said tt be so 
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Mirabolan plums, called cmblicks, and looked upon my 
poor robin with an eye of great compassion, as it was flea- 
bitten and pinked with the sparkles of the firc^from whence 
it came, for it reached no farther in length, believe me, than 
my knees. But note, that this roasting cured me entirely 
of a sciatica, whereunto I had been subject above seven years 
before, upon that side, which my roaster, by falling asleep, 
suffered to be burnt. 

Now, whilst they were busy about me, the fire triumphed, 
never ask how ? For it took hold on above two thousand 
liouscs, which one of them espying cried out, saying. By 
Mahoom’s’belly, all the city is on fire, and we do neverthe- 
less stand gazing here, without ofiering to make any relief. 
Upon this every one ran to save his own ; for my part, I took 
my way towards the gate. When I was got upon the knaj) 
of a little hillock, not far off, I turned me about as did Lot’s 
wife, and, looking back, saw all the »dty burning in a fair 
fire, whereat I was so glad, that I had almost beshit myself 
for joy. But God punished me well for it. How r said 
Pantagruel. Thus, said Panurge ; for when with pleasure 
I beheld this jolly fire, jesting with myself, and saying, 
— Ha! poor flies, ha! poor mice, you will have a bad 
winter of it this year, the fire is in your recks, it is in your 
bed-straw,— out came more than six, yea more than thirteen 
hundred and eleven dogs,^® great and small, altogether out 
of the town, flying away from the fire. At the first approach 
they ran all upon me, beings carried on by the sqent of my 
lecherous half-roasted flesh, and had even then devoured 
me in a trice, if my good angel had not well inspired me with 
the instruction of a remedy, very sovereign against the 
toothache. And wherefore, said Pantagruel, wert thou 
afraid of the toothache, or pain of the teeth ? Wert thou 
not cured of thy rheums ? By Palm Sunday, said Panurge, 
is there any greater pain of the teeth, than when the dogs 

stout-hearted, that, though they were ever 'so prudish or old, yet would 
they furbish up the harness, &c. See Erasinus*8 adages in the word 
Corinthiari. 

IS More than thirteen hundred and eleven dogs^ 4fC.] Among the 
Turks, except some^ery small and exceedingly pretty dogs of Malta 
or Poland, belongin|f to women of the first rank, all the other dogs 
have no particular owners, but run about the streets : but the other 
dogs above-mentioned have lj much care Oaken of them, and arc 
dressed as fine as the master or mistress that owns them. 
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have you by the legs ? But on a sudden, as my good angel 
directed me, 1 thought upon my lardons, and threw them 
into the midst of the field amongst them. Then did the dogs 
run, and fight with one another at fair teeth, which should 
have the lardons. By this means they left me, and I left 
them also bustling with, and hairing one another. Thus 
did I escape frolic and lively, grammercy roastmeat and 
cooker)^ 

CHAPTER XV. 

Ilow Pamrge showed a very new way to huild the walls of 
Paris. 

Pantag RUE ii, one day to refresh himself of his study, went 
a walking towards St. MarcePs suburbs, to see the extrava- 
gancy of the Gobeline building, and to taste of their spiced 
bread. Panurge was with him, having always a flagon 
under his gown, and a good slice of gammon of bacon ; for 
without this he never went, saying, that it was as a yeoman 
of the guard to him, to preserve his body from harm. Other 
sword carried he none : and, when Pantagrucl would have 
given him one, he answered, that he needed none, for that 
it would but heat his milt. Yea, but, said Epistemon, if thou 
shouldst be set upon, how wouldst thou defend thyself? 
With great brodkin blows,* answered he, provided thrusts 
were forbidden. At their return, Panurge considered the 
walls of the city of Paris, anti in derision said to Panta- 
gruel, Sgc what fair walls are here !“ O how strong they 
arc, and well fitted to keep geese in a mew or coop to fatten 

1 With great hrodkin hlowSi pj'ovided thrusts were forhviden.'] It 
means he would defend himself with kicking (for hrudequtn is a buskin 
or boot) provided rapiers, i. e. long small swords (estocs, tucks) were 
forbidden. For, against such a weapon, which could reach him at a 
distance, his kicking would have done him no service. 

® See what fair walls are here .'] The Emperor Charles V. with his 
army, threatening Paris in 154 1 ; then, and not before, the French 
began to fortify it, and^epair the walls thereof, whicln it sedhis by 
what Panurge says, were become so ruinojis, a young goose might 
easily have got over them, if it hadAot mewed, i. e. cast its feathers ; 
for that is the meaning of the French word mue (from whence we have 
it, or rather both of us, from the Latin muto.^ J^Iue likewise signifies 
a coop, as Sir T. U. interprets it here : O how strong these walls are, 
and well fitted to keep geese in a coop to fatten them ! Which of 
these two construction!^ is most corre<^, I must leave to the reader’s 
own judgment : our author's words are, ** O que fortes soul ces murail- 
Ics, et bien en point pour gander Ics oisons en mue !” 
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them ! By my beard they are competently scurvy for such 
a city as this is ; for a cow with one fart would go near to 
overthrow above six fathoms of them. O in^ friend, said 
Pantagruel, dost thou know what Agesilaus said, when he 
was asked, Wliy tlie great city of Lacedemon w^as not in- 
closed with walls ? liO here, said he, the walls of the city ! 
in showing them the inhabitants and citizens thereof, so 
strong, so well-armed, so expert in military discipline ; sig- 
nifying thereby, that there is no wall but of bones,^ and that 
towns and cities cannot have a surer wall, nor better fortifi- 
cation, than the prowess and virtue of the citizens and in- 
habitants. ' So is this city so strong, by the great number of 
warlike people that arc in it, that they care not for making 
any other walls. Besides, whosoever would go about to 
wall it, as Strasburg, Orleans,* or l^^errara, would find it al- 
most impossible, the cost and charges would be so excessive. 
Yea, but, said Panurge, it is good, ntvertlieless, to have* 
an outside of stone, when we are invaded by our enemies. 
^^erc it but to ask, Who is below there ? As for the enor- 
mous expense, which you say would be needful for under- 
taking tlie great w'ork of walling this city about, if the gen- 
tlemen of the town w’ill be pleased to give me a good rough 
cup of wine, I will show them a pretty, strange, and new 
way, how they may build them good clit^ap. How ? said 
Pantagruel. Do not speak of it, then, answered Panurge, 
and I will tell it you. I sec that the sine quo nous, calli- 
bistris,'^ or contrapuiictums of-the women of this country arc 

Tficrti is nu wall hut of hones.} It is literally so indeed; but it is a 
Gallicism, and means, there is no wall like that of bones, il w’es/ 
muraiUe f/ue de os, i. c. the inhabitants of a town are themselves the 
best walls. 

* Orlvam.] The strong walls of Orleans were razed by order of 
the court, soon after the peace of 1562. The walls of Ferrura were not 
imly high and strong, but flanked with towers and good bastions, which, 
after it came into the pope’s hands, w^rc greatly augmented and 
tnlarfecd, instead of being suflered to go to decay. 

CalhbistAs.] Why cqllibistri (for that is the singular of calabistris) 
should signify a woman’s tufted honours, I knoAv not, unless it comes 
from the Greek KaWi/Sorpuc, pulchros racemvs habens. M. Duchat 
says nothing to it, thinking it a ticklish point periiaps. M. le Roux, in 
his Dictionary of pawh vvords, says it means le centre dc V amour mi la 
nature d*une femme, le temple de Venus. Oudin likewise confines the 
word to a woman’s secret parts, della dtvpia ; but Rabelais uses 

the same for a monk’s pudenda likewise in the next chapter. To return 
lo M. Duchat, he tells us, he has read of a woman, who having, by her 
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cheaper than stones. Of them .sliould the walls be built, 
ranging theqii in good sj^mmetry by the rules of architecture, 
and placing the largcjst in the first ranks, then sloping down- 
wards ridge ways, like the back of an ass. The middle- 
sized ones must be ranked next, and last of all the least and 
* smallest. This done, there must be a fine little interlacing 
of them, like points of diamonds, as is to be seen in the 
great tower of Bourges, with a like number of the nudiii- 
iiudos, nilnisistandos, and still* bracmards, that dwell in 
amongst the claustral codpieces. What devil were able to 
overthrow such walls ? There is no metal like^it to resist 
blows, in so far that, if culvcrin-shot*^ should come to graze 
upon it, you would incontinently see distil from thence the 
blessed fruit of the great pox, as small as rain. Beware, in 
the name of the devils, and hold off. Furthermore, no 
thunderbolt or lightning would fall u])on it. For, why ? 
They are all eitlicr Iblest or consecrated. I see but one in- 
conveiiiency in it. Ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! said Bantagruel, 
and what is that ? It is, that the Hies would be so licpiorish of 
tliem, that you would wonder, and they w6uld quickly gather 
there together, and there leave their ordure and excretions, 
and so all the work would be spoiled. But see how that 
might be remedied ; they must be wiped and ina^e rid of the 
flies with fair fox-tails, or good great viedazes, which are 
ass-])izzles, of Provence. And to this ])urposc I will tell 
you, as we go to su])pcr, a brave example set down by Frnler 
Labimis, Jkibro dc conipotationibSts mendicantium. 

last will and testament, loft the Fraiicisuaus of Amiens a piece of land 
called callibistry, tlio.se good fathers put the following epitaph under 
Ihcir great church porch. 

“jCy git Louison la conturiere, 

Qui i)ar devotion singuliere 
Laissa anx cordeliers d’icy 
Son si joly <fallibislry.’' 

In Kiiglish. 

Here lies the seamstres I^ouison, 

Who so well lyv’d tlie*myst*ry, 

She loft the friars of this town 
Her pretty callibistry. 

® Culverinshot.] Here Itabolais is too licentiius for me to explain 
his quibbling upon the wards couillc-vrines et couievrine et lecoiiillon 
(Vun levrie, ^c. M. Dimiiat makes the application thereof to the jp- 
cest, as it is called, of me monks an^ nuns, in their amours. Spa 
therefore Duchat himself, for lynust hasten to otfior matters. 

2 c 
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In tlic time that the beasts did speak, which is not yet 
three days since, a poor lion, walking; through^ the forest of 
Bieure, and saying his own little private devotions, past 
under a tree, where there was a roguish collier gotten up to 
cut down wood, who, seeing the lion, cast his hatchet at 
him, and wounded him enormously in one of his legs, where- 
upon the lion halting, he so long toiled and turmoiled him- 
self in roaming up and down the forest to find help, that at 
last he met with a carpenter, who willingly looked upon his 
wound, cleansed it as well as he could, and filled it with 
moss, tellyig him that he must wipe his wound well, that 
the flies might not do their excrements in it, whilst ho shoidd 
go sefirch for some yarrow or millefoil, commonly called the 
carpenter’s herb. The lion being thus healed, walked along 
in the forest ; at what time a sempiternous crone and old 
hag was picking up and gathering some sticks in the said 
forest, who, seeing the lion coining towards her, for fear fell 
down backwards, in such sort, that the wintl blew up her 
gown, coats, and smock, even as far as above her shoulders. 
Which the lion, perceiving, for pity ran to see, whether she 
had taken any hurt by the fall ; thereupon, considering her 
how do you call it, said, O ])oor woman, who hath thus 
wounded t]iee ? Which words, when he had thus spoken, 
he espied a fox, whom he called to come to him, saying. 
Gossip Ileynard, ha, hither, hither, and for cause ! When 
the fox was come, he said unto him. My gossip and friend, 
they have hurt this good wofhan here between thd’ legs most 
villanously, and there is a manifest solution of continuity. 
See how great a wound it is, even from the tail up to th(* 
navel, in measure four, nay full five handfulls and a-half. 
This is the blow of an hatchet, I doubt me, it is an old 
wound ; and therefore that the flics may not get into it, wipe 
it lustily well and hard, I pritlv^e, both within and without : 
thMi hast a good tail, and long. Wipe, my friend, wipe, I 
beseech tttee, and in^thc meanwhile 1 will go get some moss 
to put into it ; for thus ought we to succour and help one 
another. Wipe it hard, thus, my friend, wipe it well, for 
this wound must be often wiped, otherwise the party cannot 
be at ease. Go to, wipe 'well, my little gossip, wipe, God 
l^ith furnished thee with tail, thou Iwjst a long one, and of 
a bigness propoTtv)nable, wipe hard, and be not weary. A 
good wiper, who, in wiping cohtinually, wii)eth with his 
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wipard, by wasps shall never be* wounded. Wipe, my 
pretty minion, wipe my little bully, I will not stay long. 
Then went he to gel store of moss ; and, when he was a 
little way off, he cried out in speaking to the fox thus. Wipe 
well still, gossip, wipe, and let it never grieve thee to wipe 
Avcll, my little gossip, I will put thee into service to be wiper 
to Don Pedro dc Castillo, wipe, only wipe, and no more. 
The poor fox wij)C‘d as hard as he could, here and there, 
within and without ; but the false old trot did so fizzle and 
foist, that she stunk like a hundred devils, which put the 
poor fox to a great deal of ill-case, for he knew mot to what 
side to turn himself, to escape the unsavoury perfume of 
this old w'oman’s postern blasts. And whilst to that effect 
he was shifting hither and thither, without knowing how to 
shun the annoyance of those unwholesome gusts, he saw 
that, hehind, there yas yet another hole, not so great as that 
which he did wipe, out of which came this filthy and in- 
fectious air. The lion at last returned, bringing with him 
of moss more than eighteen packs w^ould hold, and began to 
put into the wound, with a staff which he had provided for 
that purpose, and had already put in full sixteen packs and 
a half, at which he was amazed. What a devil ? said he, 
this wound is very deep, it would hold above two cart loads 
of moss. The fox, perceiving Ibis, said unto the lion, O 
gossip lion, my friend, I pray thee, do not put in all thy 
moss there, keep somewhat, for there is here another little 
hole, that stinks like five hundred devils ; I am almost, 
choked with the smell thereof, it is so pestiferous and im- 
poisoning. 

Thus must these walls be kept from the flies, and w'ages 
allowed to some for wiping of them. Then said Pantagruel, 
How dost thou know that the privy parts of women are at 
such a cheap rate ? For 4n this city there are many vir- 
tuous, honest, and cliUste women besides the maids. uhi 
prenus ? ^ said Panurge. I will give .you my opinion of it, 
and that upon certain and as^red knowledge. I do not 
brag, that 1 have bum -basted four hundred and seventeen, 
since I came into this city, though it be but nine days ago ; 
but this very iporning I met with a good fellow, who in a 

’ A French barbarism 5n the Latin fu^“ Oti les prenez-vous ?’* Wifere 
Uu yu;i liiid them? 


2 c 
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wallet, such as JEsop’s was, carried hvo little f?irls, of two 
or three years old at the most, one before, and the other 
behind. He demanded alms of me, but I made him answer, 
that 1 had more cods than pence. Afterwards 1 asked him. 
Good man, these two pjirls, are they maids ? llrother, said 
he, 1 have carried them thus these two years, and in regard 
of lier that is before, whom I see continually, in my opinion 
she is a virgin ; nevertheless, I will not put my finger in the fire 
for it ; as for her that is behind, doubtless I can say nothing. 

Indeed, said Pantagrucl, thou art a gentle companion, 1 
will have t^iee to be apparelled in my livery. And therefore 
caused him to be clothed most gallantly according to the 
fashion that then was, only that l*anurge would have the 
codpiece of his bre(!ches three feet long, and in shape square, 
not round ; which was done, and was well worth the seeing. 
Oftentimes was he wont to say, that the world had not yet 
known the emolument and utility that is in wearing great 
codpieces; but time would one day teach it them, as all 
things have been inventxjd in time. God keep from hurt, 
said he, the good fellow whose long codpiece or braguet 
hath saved his life ! God kce]) from hurt him, whose long 
braguet hath been worth to him in one day one hundred 
threescore thousand and nine crowns ! God keep from hurt 
him, who by his long braguet bath saved a whole city from 
famine ! And, by God, 1 will make a book of the com- 
modity of long braguets, w^hen I shall have more leisure. 
And indeed he composed a fair great book with figures ; but 
it is not printed as yet that I know of. 

CJHAPTEll XYl. 

Of the qmlities and conditions of Panurge. 
was of a middle stature, not too high nor too low, 
and had somewhat an aquclinft nose, made like the handle 
of a razor. He was at that time five amd thirty years old, or 
thercahoufs, fine to gild like a leaden dagger, — for he was a 
notable cheater and cony-catcher, — he was a very gallant 
and ])roper man of his person, only that he was a little 
lecherous, and naturally subject to a kind of disease, w^hich 
at that time they called lack of money, — it is an incomparable 
g'-ief, yet, notwithstanding, bo had threescore and three 
tricks to come by- it at his need, of which the most houour- 
'^kble and most ordinary w'as in ftianncr of thieving, secret 
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])iiiioimng» and filchiii", for he was a wicked lewd roi^ue, n 
c ozener, drinker, royslorcr, rover, and a very dissolute and 
debauched fellow, if there were any in Paris ; otherwise, 
and in all matters else, the best and most virtuous man in 
the world ; and he was still contriving some plot, and de- 
\ising mischief against the serjeants and the watch. 

At one time he assembled three or four especial good 
hucksters and roaring boys ; made them in the evening drink 
like Tcmjdars, afterwards led them till they came under St. 
(ienevieve, or about the college of NavaiTe, and, at the hour 
that the watch was coming up that way, which ^he knew by 
putting his sword upon the pavement, and his ear by it, 
and, when he heard his sword shake, it was an infallible 
sign that the watch was near at that instant, — then he and 
his companions took a tumbrel or dung-cart, and gave it the 
branglc, hurling it ^ith all their force down the hill, and so 
overthrew all the poor watchmen like pigs, and then ran away 
upon the other side ; for in less than two days he knew all the 
streets, lanes, and turnings in Paris, as well as his Deus del} 

At another time he laid in some fair place where the 
said watch was to pass, a train of gun])owder, and, at the 
very instant that they went along, set fire I'o it, and then 
made himself sport to see what good gracie thciy had in run- 
ning away, thinking that St. Anthony’s lire had caught them 
by the legs. As for the poor masters of arts, he did prose- 
cute them above all others. When he encountered with any 
of them *upon the street, he would never fail to put some 
trick or other upon them, sometimes putting the bit of a 
fried turd in their graduate hoods, at other times pinning on 
little fox-tails, or hare-ears behind them, or some such other 
roguish prank. * One day that they were ii])pointed all to 
meet in the Fodder-street, (Sorbonne,) he made a Porbonnesa 
tart, or filthy and slovenly*compound, made of store of gar- 
lick, of assafoetida, &i castoreum, of dog’s turds very tv'arm, 
which he steeped, tempered, and liquified in the corrupt 
matter of pocky boils, and pbstiferous botches ; and, very 
early in the morning, therewith anointed all the pavement, 
in such sort, that the devil could not have endured it, which 
made all these good people there to lay up their gorges, and 
vomit what was upifn their stonmehs before all the w^orld, as 
if they had flayed the fcyL; and ten or twelve of tlican died 
1 Deus det.\ Latin grace after meat. 
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of the plague, fourteen became lepers, eighteen grew lousy, 
and above seven and twenty had the pox, but uhe did not 
care a button for it. He commonly carried a whip under 
his gown, wherewith he whipped without remission the 
pages, whom he found carrying wine to their masters, to 
make them mend their pace. In his coat he had about six 
and twenty little fobs and pockets always full, one with some 
lead- water, and a little knife as sharp as a glover’s needle, 
wherewith he used to cut purses : another with some kind 
of bitter stuff, which he threw into the eyes of those he met : 
another wilt clotburs, penned with little geese’ or capons* 
/‘eathers, which he cast upon the gowns and caps of honest 
people, and often made them fair horns, which they wore 
about all the city, sometimes all their life. Very often also 
upon the women’s French hoods would he stick in the 
liind-part somewdiat made in the shape of a man’s member. 
In another, he had a great many little horns full of fleas and 
lice, which he borrowed from the beggars of St. Innocent, 
and cast them with small canes or (piills to write with, into 
the necks of the daintiest gentlewomen that he could find, 
yea, even in the church ; for he never seated himself above 
in the choir, but always sat in the body of the church 
amongst the women, both at mass, at vespers, and at ser- 
mon. In another, he used to have good store of hooks and 
buckles, wherewith he w^ould couple men and women toge- 
ther, that sat in company close to one another, but especially 
those that wore gowns of crimson taffaties, that, w’tien they 
w'cre about to go away, they might rend all their gowns. 
In another, he had a squib furnished with tinder, matches, 
stones to strike fire, and all other tackling necessary for it. 
In another, two or three burning glasses, wdiercwdth he 
made both men and w’omcn sometimes mad, and in the 
church put them quite out of countenance; for he said, that 
there was but an antistrophe, or little mttre difference than of 
a literal inversion between a woman,/o//ea la messe and mollc 
a la fpsse; that is, foolish at th’te mass, and of a pliant buttock. 

In another, he had a good deal of needles and thread, 
wherewith he did a thousand little devilish pranks. One 
time, at the entry of the palace unto the great hall, where 
a certain grey friar or ccwdelicr was vo say mass to the 
counsollors, he did* help to apparel him, and put on his 
vc?stmcnts ; but in the accoutreing of him, he sewed on his 
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alb, surplice or stoic, to liis gown and sliirt, and then with- 
drew himsey, when the said lords of the court, or counsel- 
lors came to hear the said mass. But when it came to the 
//e, missa est^^ tliat the poor Frater would have laid by his 
stole or surjilicc, as the fashion then was, he plucked off 
w ithal both his frock and shirt, which were well sew ed toge- 
tlicr, and thereby stripping himself up to the very shoidders, 
showed his bcl vedere to all the world, together with his Don 
Cypriano,^ which was no small one, as you may imagine. 
And the friar still kept hauling, but so much the more did 
he discover himself, and lay open his back-2)arts, till one of 
the lords of the court said. How now, what's fiic matter ? 
will this fair father make us here an offering of his tail to 
kiss it? Nay, St. Anthony’s fire kiss it for us! From 
henceforth it was ordained that the poor fathers should never 
disrobe themselves any more before the world, but in their 
vestry-room, or sextry, as they call it ; especially in the pre- 
sence of women, lest it should tempt them to the sin of 
longing and inordinate desire. The peo})le then asked, why 
it was, the friars had so long and large genitories ? ’J’he 
said l*anurge resolved the iU'oblem very neatly, saying. That 
which makes asses to have such great ears is, that their 
dams did i)ut no biggins on their heads, as d’Alliaco mcn- 
tioneth in his suppositions.* By the like rcasoTi, that which 
makes the genitories or generation-tools of those fair 
fraters so long, is, for that they w^ear no bottomed breeches,® 
and theiefore their jolly member, having no impediment, 
hangeth dangling at liberty, as far as it can reach, with a 
wiggle-waggle down to their knees, as women carry their 

3 When it came to the Itc, missa esL] The mass never ends with ite^ 
missa est, hut duriii^tlic octaves, or at festivals that have nine lessons. At 
other thnes, it concludes with henedicamus domino^ or requiescant in pace. 

® His Don Cypriano.^ Son calUbistry, in French. See this word ox- 
plained in the preceding chapter. 

* D*AUiaco in his suj^positions.] He rubs up the Sorbonists,*in the 

jierson of Peter d’Ally, a doctor of Paris, Archbishop ofrCainbray, and 
Cardinal, who died in 1425. ^ • 

* Bottomed breeches.] The rule of Si. Francis forbids them wearing 
any. And therefore, in the book Dc Cagotis Tollendis, which, a little 
lower, 1. 3, ch. 8, Rabelais ascribes to Justinian, the same Rabelais, 
who hated all mendicant friars, makes that emperor say, that the sum- 
mum honum of states consisted in braguihus and brayuctis, that is, in 
not maintaining or fcecTing suchpeopll? as wear no breeches or drapers, 
and consequently have no cojjpieces. 
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paternoster heads. And the cause wherefore they have it 
so correspondinf^ly great is, that in this consta^pt wig-wag- 
ging the humours of llie hody descend into the said member. 
For, according to the legists, agitation and continual motion 
is cause of attraction. 

Item, he had another pocket full of itching powder, called 
stone-allum, whereof he would cast some into the backs of 
those wonum whom he judged to be most beautiful and 
stately, which did so ticklishly gall tliem, that some would 
strip tliemsches in the open view of the world, and others 
dance like ^a cock u])on hot embers, or a drumstick on a 
labour. Others again ran about the streets, and he would 
run after them. IVj such as were in the stripping vein he 
would very civilly come to ofler his attendance, and cover 
them with his cloak, like a courteous and very gracious man. 

Item, in another he had a little leather bottle full of old 
oil, wherewith, when he saw any man or woman in a rich 
new handsome suit, he would grease, smutch, and spoil all 
the best parts of it under colour and pretence of touching 
them, saying, this is good cloth, this is good satin, good 
taffaties : Madam, God give you all that your noble heart 
desircth ! You have a new suit, pretty sir ; — and you a 
new gown, sweet mistress, God give you joy of it, and main- 
tain )’ou in all prosperity ! And with this would lay his 
hand upon their shoulder, at which touch such a villanous 
spot was left behind, so enormously engraven to perpetuity 
in the very soul, body and n'pVitation, that the devil himself 
could never have taken it away. Then upon his departing, 
he would say. Madam, take heed you do not fall, for there 
is a filthy great hole before you, wdiereinto if you put your 
foot, you will quite spoil yourself. 

Another he had all full of eiiphorbium, very finely pulve- 
rized. In that powder did he play a fair handkerchief, 
curiously wTought, wdiich he had stolentfrom a pretty semp- 
stress of thd palace, in taking aw^ay a louse from otf her 
bosom, which he had put there himself, and, w^hen he came 
into the company of some good ladies, he would trifle them 
into a discourse of some fine workmanship of bone-lace, and 
then immediately put his hand into their bosom, asking them, 
AmJ this work, is it of Flai^dcrs, or of Kainault ? ® and then 
drew out his handkerchief, and said. Hold, hold, hold, look 
« See Molierc's Tartufe, Act III., Scene 3.] 
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what work here is, it is of h^outij^^nan or of Fontarabia, — 
and, shaking it hard at their nose, made them sneeze for four 
hours without ceasing. In the meanwhile he would fart like 
a horse, and the women would laugh and say, How now, do 
you fart. Pan urge ? No, no. Madam, said he, 1 do but tune 
my tail to the plain song of the music, which you make Avitli 
your nose. In another he had a picklock, a jielican, a cram])- 
iron, a crook and some other iron tools, wherewith there' 
was no door nor coffer which he could not pick open. He 
had another full of little cups, wherewith hi* ]>layed very 
artificially, for he had Jiis fingers made to his* hand, like 
those of Minerva or Araclinc, and had heretofore cried 
treacle. And when he changed a teston, cardecu, or any 
other piece of money, the changer had been more subtle 
than a fox, if Panurge had not at every time made five or six 
sols, (that is some six or seven pence,) vanish away invisibly, 
openly and manifesfly, without making any hurt or lesion, 
whereof the changer should have felt nothing but the wind. 

CHAITKJI XVII. 

How Panvrge gained the pardons, and married the old womens 
and of the suit in law which he had at Paris. 

One day I found Panurge very much out of "countenance, 
melancholic, and silent, which made me suspect that he had 
no money, whereupon 1 said unto him, Panurge, you are sick, 
as I do very well perceive by 5 ^our physiognomy, and 1 know 
the disease. You have a flux in your purse ; but take no 
care. 1 have yet seven pence half-penny, that never saw 
father nor mother, which shall not be wanting, no more than 
the pox in you* necessity. MTiereunto he answered me. 
Well, well, — for money, one day 1 shall have but too much ; 
for I have a philosopher's stone, which attracts money out of 
men\s purses, as the^ adamant doth iron. But will yiju go 
with me to gain the pardons ? said he. By my f«ith, said I, I 
am no great pardon-taker in tljis wo/ld, — if 1 shall be an}' 
such in the other, I cannot icll ; yet let us go, in God’s name, 
it is but one farthing more or less. But, said he, lend me 
then a farthing upon interest. No, no, said I, I will give it 
you freely and from^y heart. Grates vobis dominos.^ said he. 

So we went along, beginning*at S't. ^Gervase, and I got 
the pardons at the first b®x only, for in those matters veg-y 
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little contcntcth me. Then did I say my suffrages, and the 
prayers of St. lirigid ; but he gained them at ajl the boxes, 
and always gave money to ever one of the pardoners. 
From thence we went to our Lady’s church, to St. John’s, to 
St. Anthony’s, and so to the other churches, wdiere there 
was a bank of pardons. For my part, I gained no more of 
them ; but he at all the boxes kissed the relics, and gave at 
every one. To be brief, when we were returned, he brought 
me to drink at the castle-tavcm, and there he showed me ten 
or twelve of his little bags full of money, at which I blest 
myself, andfmade the sign of the cross, saying. Where have 
you recovered so much money in so little time ? Unto which 
he answered me, that he had taken it out of the basins of 
the pardons. For in giving them the first farthing, said he, 

1 put it in with such slight of hand, and so dexterously, 
that it appeared to be a three-pence, thus with one hand I 
took three-pence,^ nine-pence, or six-pence at the least, 
and with the other as much, and so through all the churches 
where we have been. Yea, but said l,you damn yourself like a 
snake,* and are withal a thief and sacrilegious person. True, 

* With one hand I took, Erasmus's Colloquies, in the chapter 

entitled, Peregrinntio religionis ergo. Ooygius. lino, voro sunt 
quidam adcu dediti Saiictissimce Virgin!, ut duiu simulant se sc inuims 
iinponcre altari'f mira dexteritatc sufiurentur quod alius posuerat.** 

“ Like a Wrong. It is in the original, Wous vous damnez 

conme ime serpe, Une serpe does not mean a snake, (though un serpent 
does,) but a wood-cleaver’s bill, used in lopping or cutting small wood ; 
or a viue-dresser’s pruning knife : sw to damn one's self like r. pruniiig- 
kiiife is, to go as surely to the devil as a priiniiig-knife to the lopping of 
u vine-branch, or as M. Puchat explains it, to plunge one’s self into 
the jaws of hell, head foremost, as a wood-feller, when lie will work 
no longer, throws his bill into the bottom of his basket : hotte ; wide at 
the top and narrow at bottom. See tliis explanation confirmed, 

1. 3, c. 22. 

The expression oidamne comme ime serpe, seems to be misunderstood 
by Duchat, Sir T. Urquhart, Motteaax, &c. Duchat explains it, 
C*est precipUer en Enfer ivte baissee, ou la tile la premiere, comme un 
hucheron jetU’sa serpe dans le Joud de sa hotte, lursqu'il ne veut plus 
tramiller, 1. 2, c. 17. Sir T. Urquhart translates it. You damn yourself 
like a snake, which is nonsense. Mottcaux agrees pretty much with 
Duchat ; he tlimks it is to yo as surely to the devil, as a pruning-knife 
to the lopping of a vine branch. But Rabelais seems to me to have 
explained this much better himself in another place. It is in 1. 5, c. 40. 
Aussi seras-tu, beste immoijde, 

Damiie comme une male serpe 
• Etjc serai, comme u{»e herpe 

' Saulvc eii panidis guaillurd. 
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said he, in your opinion, but I am not of that mind ; for the 
pardoners do, give me it, when they say unto me, in pre- 
senting the relics to kiss, Centvplum accipies, that is, that for 
one penny I should take a hundred ; for accipies is spoken 
according to the manner of the Hebrews, who use the future 
tense instead of the imperative, as you have in the law, 
Diligcs Dominum; that is, Dilige. Even so, when the pardon- 
bearer says to me, Centuplum accipies^ his meaning is Centu- 
plum accipe ; and so doth Rabbi Kimy, and Rabbi Aben Ezra 
expound it, and all the Massorcts, et ibi Bartholus. More- 
over, Pope Sixtus-’ gave me fifteen hundred franci^ of yearly 
pension, w'hich in English money is a hundred and fifty 
pounds, upon his ecclesiastical revenues and treasure, for 
having cured him of a cankerous botch, which did so torment 
him, that he thought to have been a cripple by it all liis 
life. Thus I do pay myself at my own hand, for otherwise 
1 get nothing, upon the said ecclesiastical treasure. Ho, 
my friend, said he, if thou didst know what advantage I 
made, and how well I feathered my nest, by the pope’s bull of 
the crusade, thou wouldest wonder exceedingly. It was worth 
to me above six thousand florins ; in English coin six hun- 
dred pounds. And what a devil is become of them said 
I ; for of that money thou hast not one half-penny. They 
returned from whence they came, said he ; they did no more 
but change their master. 

Rut I employed at least three thousand of them, that is, 
three huiTdred pounds Plngli^, in marrying, — ^not young 
virgins ; for they find but too many husbands, — ^but great 
old sempiternous trots, which had not so much as one tooth 
in their heads ; and that out of the consideration I had, that 
Serpe^ or, as the r'Tench write it now, Sarpe^ is a hedgehilly and une 
male serpe^ a bad or blunt hedgcbill. The sense is, you shall he damn'd 
as much as a hedger damns his blunt hedgebill ; and the opposition of the 
harp is very much in Rabelais^ manner. Panurge says Friar John 
shall be damn’d like a biTint hedgebill, and he shall be saj^’d, as merry 
as a liarp in tlie hands of an angel in par&dise. Damne comme une 
serpe occurs a third time in Rabelais 1. 3, c. 22, in the same sense. — 
Wilkes.^ 

3 Pope Sixtus, 4rc.] Sixtus IV., the same whom, in chap. 30, Epis- 
temon says he saw in hell an anointcr of those that have the pox. 
“ Sed et recentioribus temporibus Sixtus pontifex maximus, Rom« 
nobilc admodum lupanat extruxit,” sajis Agrippa of the same popo* in 
liis “ Vanit. Scieni. cap. de Icnonia which is pothing less than suffi- 
cient to authorize what PanvAge says ; but Sixtus had been a*Fra^- 
ciscan friar, and that was enough to set Rabelais against him. 
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these pjood old women had very well spent the time of their 
youth in playing at the close-buttock-game all comers, 
servinpf the foremost first, till no man would have any more 
dealing with them. And by G — , 1 will have their skincoat 
shaken once yet before they die. Jly this means, to one 1 gave 
a hundred florins, to anotlicr six score, to another three hun- 
dred, according to that they were infamous, detestable, and 
abominable. For, by how much the more honourable and 
execrable they were, so much the more must I needs have 
given them, otherwise the devil w^oidd not have jum’d them. 
I*resently } went to some great and fat wo()d-])orter, or such 
like, and did myself make the match. Bui, before I did show 
him the old hags, I made a fair muster to him of the crowns, 
saying. Good fellow, see what J will give thee, if tliou wilt 
but condescend to duffle, dinfrcdaille, or Icclier it one good 
bout. Then began the poor rogues to^ gape like old mules, 
and I caused to be provided for them a baneptet, wdtli drink 
of tlie best, and store of spiceries, to put the old women in 
rut and heat of lust. To be short, tliey occupied all like 
good souls ; only, to those that were horribly ugly and ill- 
favoured, I caused their head to be put \vithin a bag to hide 
their face. ^ 

Besides ajl this, I have lost a great deal in suits of law. 
And what law'-suits couldcst thou have f said I ; thou hast 
neither house nor lands. My friend, said he, the gcntlewo- 

* Uabclais in this pastime of Panurge’s, alludes to a pas^^age in He- 
rodotus, hook i. sec. 19(>, describing a custom prevalent in the vil- 
lages round Babylon. Once in every year whatever maidens wer(‘ 
of a marriageable age, they used to collect together and bring in a 
body to one place ; around them stood a crowd of men. Then a cm r 
having made thorn stand up one by one, oJlcrcd^hem for sale, begin - 
iiiiig with the most beautiful ; and wdieii she had been sold for a largo 
sum, he put up another who was next in beauty. They were sold on 
condition that they should be raarricil. Such men among the Baby* 
louians as were rich and de.sirous of marrying, used to bid against 
one another? and purchase the haiid.soiiicst. But such of the lower 
classes as were desirous df marrjung, did not require a beautiful form, 
but W'ere willing to lake the plainer damsels with a sum of money. 
For when the crier had finished selling the handsomest of the maidens, 
he made the ugliest stand up, or one that was a crijiple, and put her 
up to auction, for the ])erson who would marry her with the least sum, 
until she was adjudged to the man who oflered to take the smallest 
sufn. This money was obtained from the sale of the hand some 
maidi».is ; and thus thb beautiful ones pprtioued out the ugly and the 
A'il>pled.] 
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men of this city had found out, hy the instipjation of the 
devil of hell, a manner of high-mounted bands, and necker- 
chiefs for women, which did so closely cover their bosoms, 
tliat men could no more put their hands under. For they 
had ])ut the slit behind, and those neckcloths were 'wholly 
shut before, whereat the poor sad contemplative lovers weie 
much discontented. ITpon a fair Tuesday, I presented a pe- 
tition to the court, making myself a party against the said 
gentlewomen, and showing the great interest that I pre- 
tended therein, protesting that by the same reason, I would 
cause the codjuoce of my breeches to be sewed behind, if 
the court would not take order for it. In sum, t5ie gentle- 
women put in their defences, showed the grounds they went 
upon, and constituted their attorney for the i)rosccuting of 
tlie cause. Hut 1 pursued them so vigorously, that by a sen- 
tence of the court it was decreed those high neckcloths 
should be no longer Vom, if they 'were not a little cleft and 
o])en before ; but it cost me a good sum of money. I had 
allot lior very filthy and beastly process against the dung- 
larmer called Master Fifi and his deputies, that they should 
no more read ])rivily the pipe, puncheon, nor quart of sen- 
tences l)ut in fair full day, and that in the Fodder schools, 
in face of the Arrian*’' sophisters ; where I was ordaintd to 
];ay th(' charges, by reason of some clause mistaken in the 
relation of the sergeant. Another time 1 framed a com- 
])laint to the court against the mules of the presidents, coun- 
sellors, and others, tending to^this purpose, that, when in 
the lower court of the palace they left them to champ on 
their bridles, some bibs were made for them by the counsel- 
lors’ wives, that with their drivelling they might not spoil 
the pavement ; t# the end that the pages of the palace might 
play upon it with their dice, or at the game of coxbody, at 
their own ease, without s])oiling their breeches at the knees. 
And for this 1 had a jair decree ; but it cost me dear. Now 
reckon up what expense I 'was at in little banijiiets, which 

■'» Sentences.'] He refers to the different books of the famous Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences ; which are ^own so common, by tlie numberless 
editions thereof, and withal so little esteemed by many, that the iiight- 
raeii (gold-finders) had it in their power, for some time past, to road 
the book from one end to the other, by means of the bum*foddcr frag- 
ments of it which they Jbund in the hgases of office. « 

^•Arrian sopfiiste?'s.\ Read artitian^ i. e. masters of arts. A vast 
difference. * ^ ^ 
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from day to day I made to the pages of the palace. And to 
what end r said I. My friend, said he, thou hast no pas- 
time at all in this world. I have more than the king, and if 
thou wilt join thyself with me, we will do the devil together. 
No, no, said I, by St. Adauras,’ that will 1 not, for thou 
wilt be hanged one time or other. And thou, said he, wilt 
be interred some time or other. Now, which is most honour- 
able, the air or the earth ? Ho, grosse pecoro ! 

Whilst the pages are at their banqueting, I keep their 
mules, and to some one I cut the stirrup-leather of the 
mounting side, till it hung by a thin strap or thread, that 
when the great puff-guts of the counsellor or some other 
hath taken his swing to get up, he may fall flat on his side 
like a porker, and so furnish the spectators with more than 
a hundred francs’ worth of laughter. But I laugh yet further, 
to think how at his home-coming the master-page is to be 
whipped like green rye, which makes me not to repent what 
I have bestowed in feasting them. In brief, he had, as 1 
said before, threescore and three ways to acquire money, but 
he had two hundred and fourteen to spend it, besides his 
drinking, 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

How a gre&'t scholar of England would have argued against 
Pantagrucl^ and was overcome hy Panurge. 

In that same time, a certain learned man, named Thaumast. 
liearing the fame and renowii of Pantagruel’s incomparable 
knowledge, came out of his own country of hmgland with 
an intent only to see him, to tr)’^ thereby, and prove, whether 
his knowledge in effect was so great as it was reported to 
be. In this resolution, being arrived at Paris, he went 
forthwith unto the house of the said Pantagruel, who w'as 
lodged in the palace of St. Denys, and was then walking in 
the -garden thereof wdth Panurge, philosophizing after the 

’ By St. Adauras.'\ hfancy that as aura signifies the air, and par- 
ticularly the air we breathe, Kabclais invented lliis saint, as a patron to 
preserve one from being suspended in the air, and from having the 
vitals stopped there. And indeed the quibble is not amiss, when, in 
speaking to a man that will one day come to be hanged, the person 
speaking affects to swear by St. Adauras, as much as to say “ vacuas 
pevidebis ad auras." In short, what Panurge^says here, is taken from 
riiilarch’s discourse, proving, that nothing but Vice can render a man 
ipihappy. ^ 
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fashion of the Peripatetics. At his first entrance he startled, 
and was almost out of his wits for fear, seeing him so great, 
and so talf Then did he salute him courteously us the 
manner is, and said unto him. Very true it is, saith Plato, 
the prince of philosophers,* that, if the image and knowledge 
ol‘ wisdom were corporeal and visible to the eyes of mortals, 
it would stir up all the world to admire her. Which wc 
may the rather believe, that the very bare report thereof, scat- 
tered in the air, if it happen to he received into the ears of 
men, Avho, for being studious, and lovers of virtuous things, 
are called philosophers, doth not suffer them to sleep nor 
rest in quiet, but so pricketh them up, and sets th?m on fire, to 
run unto the place where the person is, in whom the said know- 
ledge is said to have built her temple, and uttered her oracles. 
As it was manifestly shown unto us in the queen of Sheba, who 
came from the utmost borders of the East and Persian sea, 
to see the order o# Solomon’s house, and to hear his wis- 
dom ; in Anarcliarsis, who came out of Scythia, even unto 
Athens, to see Solon;® in J^ythagoras, who travelled far to 
visit the memphitical vaticinators ; ® in Plato, who went a 
great way off to see the magicians of Egypt, and Architas 
of I’arentum ; in Ai)ollonius Tyaneus, who went as far as 
unto Mount Caucasus, passed along the Scythians, the Mas- 
sagetes, the Indians, and sailed over the greaf river Phison, 
even to the Brachmaiis to see Hiarchas as likewise unto 
Babylon. Chaldea, Media, Assyria, Parthia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, J\‘ilestina, and Alexatidria, even unto -/Ethiopia, to 
see the Gymiiosophists. The like example have we of Titus 
Ijivius,"’ whom to sec and hear, divers studious persons came 
to Rome, from the confines of P'rance and Spain. I dare 
not reckon mygjplf in the number of those so excellent per- 
sons, but well would be called studious, and a lover, not 
only of learning, but of learned men also. And indeed, 
having heard the r^)ort of your so inestimable kno\\;ledge, 

* Very U'ue it w, saith Plato^ ^c. j Tliaumast speake^fter Erasmus, 

in his colloquy entitled Diluciilum. • 

Unto Athens, to sec Solon.^ ./I^lian 1. 5, De Varia Ilistoria. 

3 Memphitical vaticinalorsJ] See Pythagoras’s life by Porphyry, n. 9, 
Kuster's edition. 

* To see H%arclias.'\ This is taken from Philostratus, 1. 2, last cli. 
of Apollonius’s Life. ^ 

^ Titus Livius. | See Pliny the younger, 1. 2, Ep. 3. All tHts has 
been very faitlifully copied Ijy Theodosius Valentinian, a P're«chnian, 
p. % of his “ Amant ressuscite de la mort d’ Amour," printed in 
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I have left my country, my friends, my kindred, my house, 
and am come thus far, valuinj^ as nothing the length of the 
way, the tediousness of the sea, nor strangeness of the land, 
and that only to see you, and to confer with you about some 
passages in philosophy, of geoinancy, and of the cabalistic art, 
whereof I am doubtful, and cannot satisfy my mind ; which 
if you can resolve, 1 yield myself unto you for a slave hence- 
forward, together with all my posterity ; for other gift have 
I none, that I can esteem a rccompenc(‘ sufficient for so great 
a favour. I will reduce them into writing, and to-morrow 
publisli them to all the learned men in the city, that we may 
dispute pul/iicly before them. 

Ilut see in what manner I mean that we shall disjmte. I 
will not argue pro el contra^ as do the sottish sophisters of 
this town, and other places. Likewise I will not dispute 
after the manner of the academics by declamation ; nt)r yet 
by numbers, as Pythagoras was wont to do, and as Picus de 
la Mirandula did of late at Home. But I will dispute by 
signs only, without sj)eaking, for the matters are so abstruse, 
hard, and arduous, that words proceeding from the mouth 
of man will never be sufficient for unfolding of them to my 
liking. May it, therefore, please )'our magnificence to be 
there, it shall be at the great hall of Navarre, at seven 
o'clock in the? morning. When he had spoke these words, 
Paiitagruel very honourably said unto him. Sir, of the graces 
tliat God hath bestowed upon me, I would not deny to com- 
municate unto any man to my power, Por whatever comes 
from him is good, and his pleasure is, that it should bo in- 
creased, when we come amongst men worthy and fit to re- 
ceive this celestial manna of honest literature. In which 
number, because that in this time, as I do already very plainly 
perceive, thou boldest the first rank, I give thee notice, that 
at all hours thou shalt find me ready to condescend to every 
one of thy requests, according to my pqpr ability ; although 
1 ou^t ratl;cr to learn of thee, than t6t)u of me. But, as 
thou hast protested, we will confer of thy doubts together, 
and will seek out the resolution,, even unto the bottom of 
that undrainablc well, where Heraclitus says the truth lies 
liidden.'* And I do highly commend the manner of arguing 

^ IJvraclitus, Ac-] Rabelais talks after the sQ;me manner, 1. 3, chap. 
o5, contrary to the received opinion, that this was Democritus's saying. 
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which thou hast proposed, to wit, by signs without speak- 
ing; for bv this means thou and I shall understand one 
another well enough, and yet shall be free from that clap- 
ping of hands, which these blockish sophisters make," when 
any of the arguers hath gotten the better of the argument. 
Now to-morrow 1 will not fail to meet thee at the place and 
hour that thou hast appointed, but let me entreat thee, that 
there be not any strife or uproar between us, and that we 
seek not the honour and apidause of men, but the truth only. 
To which Thaumast answered. The TiOrd God maintain you 
in his favour and grace, and, instead of my lhaitkf illness to 
)'ou, pour down his blessings upon you, for that your high- 
ness and magnificent greatness hath not disdained to descend 
to the grant of the reipiest of my poor baseness. So farewell 
till to-morrow! Farewell, said Pantagruel, 

Gentlemen, you that read this present discourse, think not 
that ever men were more elevated and transported in their 
thoughts, than all this night were both Thaumast and Pan- 
lagruel ; for the said Thaumast said to the keeper of the 
house of Cluny, where he was lodged, that in all his life he 
had never known himself so dry as he was that night. I 
think, said he, that Pantagruel hold me by the throat.. Give 
order, I pray you, that we may have some djink, and see 
that some fresh water be brought to us, to gargle my palate. 
On the other side, Pantagruel stretched his wits as high as 
he could, entering into very deep and serious meditations, 
and did nothing all that night T^ut dote upon, and turn over 
the book of Beda, Da Nmneris el signis ; Plotin’s book, De 
Tncnarrahilibus ; the book of Proclus, De Magia; the book of 
Artemidorus, ^OviipoKpiriKtav ; of Anaxagoras, wfpi 
Dinarius, ’A^rwv; the books of Philistion ; Hipponax, 

" This clapping of hands which^ these blockish sophisters make.] In 
the Sorboniie, during the continuance of the solemn art called.^ >r- 
l)oiiica, Ramus, in his discourse of the reformation of the Vuiversity of 
Paris, in 1452, says ; “ Fraiiciscanus quidam, abhinc aniios cciituin 
])Obt cardinalis Toticvillici reformationcm clamores quaeslionares ampli- 
ficavit, totuinque diem unum discipulis contra altercantibus respondit 
imllo judicc adhibito, prselcr strepilum pedum et manuum plausiiin, quo 
quaeslioncs altcrcantiiiiii disceptareiitur. Hie actus Sorbenica dicta 
est, atquc in memoriam gloriamque robusti ct valcntis altcrcntoris 
Franciscani adhuc priniii Sorbonica ccvicessa est.” See 
F*tym. at the word Sorbumquc. 

2 D 
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irtpi ^AvtKifnovrirSiv^ and a rabble of others, so long, that Pa- 
nurgc said unto him : 

My lord, leave all these thoughts and go to bed ; for I 
perceive your spirits to be so troubled by a too intensive 
bending of them, that you may easily fall into some quo- 
tidian fever with this so excessive thinking and plodding. 
But, having first drunk five and twenty or thirty good 
draughts, retire yourself and sleep your fill, for in the morn- 
ing 1 will argue against and answer my master the English- 
man, and, if I drive him not ad metam non loqui, then call me 
knave. Yc*i, but, said he, my friend Panurge, he is mar- 
vellously learned, how wilt thou be able to answer him ? 
Very well, answered Panurge; I i)ray you talk no more of 
it, but let me alone. Is any man so learned as the devils 
are ? No, indeed, said Pantagruel, without God’s especial 
grace. Yet for all that, said Panurge, I have argued against 
them, gravelled and blanked them in efispuiation, and laid 
them so squat upon their tails, that I made them look like 
monkics. Therefore, be assured, that to-morrow I will make 
this vain-glorious Englishman to skite vinegar before all the 
world. So Panurge spent the night with tippling amongst 
the pages, and ])layed aw^ay all the points of his breeches 
at primus et secundus^ and at peck point, in French called 
La Vergettc. Yet, when the appointed time was come, 
he failed not to conduct his master l\antagruel to the 
appointed place, unto which, believe me, there was neither 
great nor small in Paris but Came, thinking with themselves 
that this devilish PanUigrucl, who had overthrown and van- 
quished in dispute all these doting fresh- water sophisters, 
would now get full payment and be tickled to some purpose. 
For this Englishman is a terrible bustler, and horrible coil- 

« Skite or skite vimyar.} In the next succeeding chapter, Thaumasi 
with great toil and vexation of spirit rohc up, but in rising let a irreat 
baker’s fart, for the bran came after. [Wc s»y a brewer’s fart, grains 
and all] and pissing withal very strong vinegar, stunk like all the devils 
in hell. To shite vinegar, piss vinegar, is to be forced to do all in one's 
breeches. These two fecal subsrtances, i. c. tlie solids and the fluids 
being mixed together are called vinegar, because they bear some 
similitude to vinegar, when jumbled with that thick, muddy sediment, 
which is as*it were the mother of iL A covetous huncks is also called 
a vinegar pisser, either because his urine does as it were serve him for 
viif,^{rar, or because it is as hard for him to ^arl with his money as to 
jiiss vMiegar, r 
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keeper. We will see who will be the conqueror, for he never 
met with his match before. 

Thus all being assembled, Thaumast staid for them ; and 
then, when Pantagniel and Panurge came into the hall, all 
the school-boys, professors of arts, senior- sophisters, and 
bachelors, began to clap their hands, as their scurvy custom 
is. Put Pantagruel cried out with a loud voice, as if it had 
been the sound of a double cannon, saying. Peace, with a 
devil to you, peace ! Py G — , you rogues, if you trouble me 
here, I will cut off the heads of every one of you. At w^hich 
words they remained all daunted and astonishf'd J^ke so many 
ducks, and durst not so much as cough, althoiigli they had 
swallowed fifteen pounds of feathers. Withal, they grew so 
dry with this only voice, that they laid out their tongues a 
full half foot beyond their mouths, as if Pantagruel had 
salted all their throats. Then began Panurge tu speak, 
saying to the Engliiflhman, Sir, are you come hither to dis- 
pute contentiously in those pro])ositions you have set down, 
or otherwise but to learn and know the truth ? To wdiich 
answered Thaumast, Sir, no other thing brought me hither 
but the great desire I had to learn, and to know, that of 
wdiich I have doubted all my life long, and have neither 
found book nor man able to content me in the resolution of 
those doubts which I have proposed. And, as Tor disputing 
contentiously, 1 wdll not do it, for it is loo base a thing, 
and therefore leave it to those sottish sojdiisters, wdio, in 
their disputes do not search •for the truth, but for contra- 
diction only and debate. Then, said Panurge, If I, w^ho am 
but a mean and inconsiderable disciple of my master, my 
lord Pantagruel, content and satisfy you in all and every- 
thing, it were a ihing below my said master, w herewith to 
trouble him. Therefore is it fitter that he be chairman, and 
sit as a judge and moderator^of our discourse and purpose, and 
give you satisfaction jn many things, wherein perhaps l^hall 
be wanting in your expectation. Truly, said Thaumast, it 
is very well said, Pegin then. Now* you must note, that 
Panurge had set at the end of his long codpiece a pretty tuft 
of red silk, as also of white, green, and blue, and within it 
had put a fair orange.® 

® And within it had jfut a fair ora^t/e.] Designed for some l^dy. 
Suck was the gallantry of the French at that tmie, and so continued 

2 J) 2 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

How Panurge put to a non-plus the Englishman^ fliat argued 
by signs. 

Everybody then taking heed, and hearkening with great 
sihmee, the Englishman lift up on high into the air his two 
hands severally, clenching in all the lops of his fingers together, 
after the manner, which, a la Chinonnese^ they call the hen's 
arse, and struck the one hand on the other by the nails four 
several times. Then he, opening them, struck the one with 
the flat of the other, till it yielded a clashing noise, and that 
only once. Again, in joining them as before, he struck 
twice, and allerwards four times in opening them. Then 
did he lay them joined, and extended the one towards the 
oilier, as if he had been devoutly to send up his prayers 
unto (lod. Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his right 
hand, and put the thumb thereof into thp nostril of the same 
side, holding his four fingers .straight out, and closed orderly 
in a parallel line to the point of his nose, shutting the left 
eye wholly, and making the other wink with a jirofound de- 
pression of the eye-brows and eyelids. Then lifted he up 
his left hand, with hard wringing and stretching forth his 
four fingers, and elevating his thumb, which he held in a 
line directly correspondent to the situation of his right hand, 
with the distance of a cubit and a half between them. This 
done, in the same form he abased towards the ground both 
the one and the other hand.._ Lastly, he held them in the 
midst, as aiming right at the Englishman’s nose'! And if 
Mercury, — said the Englishman. There Panurge inter- 
rupted him, and said, You have spoken. Mask.* 
almost to the end of the sixteenth century. Louis Guyon, 1. 2, c. 6, 
of his various readings, where he speaks of tUe manner how the 
hVeiich dressed in those days : Their breeches were so close, there 
could be no pockets made in them : but instead thereof they hud a 
swinging codpiece, with two wings on each side, which they fastened 
with points, on either side one ; and within Uiis large space, which was 
between the said two points, shirt and codpiece, they put their hand- 
kerchiefs, an apple, an orange, or other fruit, as also their purse, &c., 
and it was not at all uncivil, when they were at table, to make a pre- 
sent of the fruit, which they had for some time kept in their codpiece, 
any more than it is now a days to ofler fruit out of one’s pockets. 

‘ You have spoken. Mask.] To speak, when before-hand it was 
agibed to argue only by signs, res to be guilty ‘of the same fault as one 
ill a ‘■^asking-habit, v ho, after he had been at a great deal of pains to 
Ic disguised, makes himself known by his speech. 
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Then made ilic Enj^lishman lliis sign. His left hand all 
open he lifted up into the air, then instantly shut into his 
list the foui^fingcrs thereof, and his thumb extended at length 
he placed upon the gristle of his nose. Presently after, he 
lifted up his right hand all open, and all open abased and 
bent it downwards, putting the thumb thereof in the very 
j)hicc where the little finger of the left hand did close in the 
fist, and the four right hand fingers he softly moved in the 
air. Then contrarily he did with the right hand what he 
h;id done with the left, and with the Jeft what he had done 
with the right. • 

Panurge, being not a whit amazed at this, drew out into 
the air his trismegist codpiece with the left hand, and with 
his right drew forth a truncheon of a white ox-rib, and two 
pieces of wood of a like form, one of black ebony, and the 
other of incarnation Brazil, and put tliem betwixt the fingers 
of that hand in go8d symmetry ; then knocking them toge- 
tlier, made such a noise as the lepers of Brittany use to do 
with their clappering clickets, yet better resounding, and far 
more harmonious, and with his tongue contracted in his 
mouth did very merrily warble it, always looking fixedly 
upon the Englishman. The divines, physicians, and ghirur- 
gcons, that were there, thought that by this sign he woidd 
have inferred that the Englishman was a leper. The coun- 
sellors, lawyers, and dccretalists conceived that, by doing 
this, he would have concluded some kind of mortal felicity 
to consisl^ in leprosy, as the Ldrd maintained heretofore. 

The Englishman for all this was nothing daunted, but, 
holding up his two hands in the air, kept them in such form, 
that he closed the three master fingers in his fist, and passing 
his thumbs through his indical, or foremost and middle 
fingers, his auriculary or little fingers remained extended and 
stretched out, and so presented he them to Panurge. Then 
joined he them so, J-hat the right thumb touched the* left, 
and the left little finger touched the right. Hcr(!ht Panurge, 
without speaking one word, lifted up his hands and made 
this sign. 

He put the nail of the forefinger of his left hand to the 
nail of the thumb of the same, making in the middle of the 
distance as it were buckle, anc^of his right hand shu^up 
all the fingers into his fist, except the ^prcfinger, which he 
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often thrust in and out through the said two others of the 
left hand. Then stretched he out the forefinger, and middle 
finger or medical of his right hand, holding tiieni asunder as 
much as he could, and thrusting them towards Thaumast. 
Then did he put the thumb of his left hand upon the corner 
of his left eye, stretching out all his hand like the wing of a 
bird, or the fin of a fish, and, moving it very daintily this 
way and that way, he did as much with his right hand upon 
the corner of his right eye. Thaumast began then to wax 
somewhat pale, and to tremble, and made him this lign. 

With the middle finger of his right hand he struck against 
the muscle of the palm or pulp, which is under the thumb. 
Then put he the forefinger of the right hand in the like buckle 
of the left, but he put it under and not over, as Panurge did. 
Then Panurge knocked one hand against another, and Slowed 
in his palm, and put again the forefinger of his right hand 
into the overture or mouth of the left, pulling it often in and 
out. Then held he out his chin, most intentively looking 
upon Thaumast. The people there, who understood nothing 
iri the other signs, knew very well that therein he demanded, 
without speaking a word to Thaumast — What do you mean 
by that ? In effect, Thaumast then began to sweat great 
drops, and seemed to all the spectators a man strangely 
ravished in high contemplation. Then he bethought him- 
self, and put all- the nails of his left liand against those of 
his right, opening his fingers as if they had been semicircles, 
and with this sign lifted up liis hands as high as he could. 
Whereupon Panurge presently put the thumb of his right 
hand under his jaws, and the little finger thereof in the 
mouth of the left hand, and in this posture made his teeth 
to sound very melodiously, the upper against the lower. 
With this Thaumast, with great toil and vexation of spirit, 
rose up, but in rising he let a great baker’s fart, for the bran 
came after ; and pissing withal very strong vinegar, stunk 
like all the-nievils in hell. The company began to stop their 
noses ; for he had cohskited himself with mere anguish and 
perplexity. Then lifted he up his right hand, clenching it 
in such sort, that he brought the ends of all his fingers to 
meet together, and his left hand he laid flat upon his breast. 
Whereat Panurge drew out his long cod-piece with his tuft, 
and stretched it forjh a cubit and a halfi holding it in the air 
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with his right hand, and with his left took out his orange, 
and, casting it up into the air seven times, at the eighth he 
hid it in ihi fist of his right hand, holding it steadily up on 
high, and then began to shake his fair codpiece, showing it 
to Thaumast. 

After that, Thaumast began to puff up his two cheeks like 
a player on a bagpipe, and blew as if he had been to puff up 
a pig’s bladder. Whereupon Panurge ]mt one finger of his 
left hand in his nockandrow, by some called St. Patrick's 
hole, and with his mouth sucked in the air, in such a manner 
as when one cats oysters in the shell, or when we sup up our 
broth. This done, he opened his mouth so*newhat, and 
struck his right hand flat upon it, making therewith a great 
and a deep sound, as if it came from the superficies of the 
midriff, through the trachean artery, or pipe of the lungs ; and 
this he did for sixteen times : but Thaumast did always keep 
blowing like a gipse. Then Panurge put the forefinger of 
his right hand into his mouth, pressing it very hard to the 
muscles thereof ; then he drew it out, and withal made a 
great noise, as when little boys shoot pellets out of the pot- 
cannons made of the hollow sticks of the branch of an elder 
tree, and he did it nine times. 

Then Thaumast cried out, Ha, my Masters, a gregt secret. 
With this he put in his hand up to the elbow^ then drew out 
a dagger that he had, holding it by the point downwards. 
Whereat Panurge took his long codpiece, and shook it as 
liard as he could against his^thighs ; then put his two hai. ls 
intwined in manner of a comb upon his head, laying out liis 
tongue as far as he was able, and turning his eyes in his 
head, like a goat that is ready to die, Ha, 1 understand, 
said Thaumast, but what ? making such a sign that he put 
the haft of his* dagger against his breast, and upon the point 
thereof the flat of his hand, turning in a little the ends of 
his fingers. Whereat Ikmurge held down his head on tlie 
left side, and put lUs middle finger into his right car, holding 
up his thumb bolt upright. They he crost*his two arms 
upon his breast, and coughed five times, and at the fifth time 
he struck his right foot against the ground. Then he lift up 
his left arm, and closing all his fingers into his fist, held his 
thumb against his forehead, striking with his right hand six 
times against his* breast. Bi»t Thaumast, as not content 
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therewith, put the thumb of his left hand upon the top of 
his nose, shutting the rest of his said hand, whereupon 
Pan urge set his two master-fingers upon each^side of his 
mouth, drawing it as much as he was able, and widening it 
so, that he showed all his teeth, and with his two thumbs 
plucked doAvn his two cyc-lids very low, making therewith 
a very ill-favoured countenance, as it seemed to the company. 

CHAPTER XX. 

How Thmmost relateth the virtues and knowledge of Panurge, 
Then Thauijiast rose up, and, putting off his cap, did very 
kindly tliank the said Panurge, and with a loud voice said 
unto all the people that were there — My lords, gentlemen 
and others, at this time may 1 to some good purpose speak 
that evangelical word, Et ecce plus (judm Salomon hie! You 
have here in your presence an incomparable treasure, that 
is, my lord Pantagruel, whose great renown hath brought 
me hhher, out of the very heart of England, to confer with 
him about the insoluble problems, both in magic, alchemy, 
the cabala, geomancy, astrology and philosophy, which I had 
in my mind. But at present I am angry even with fame 
itself, which I think was envious to him, for that it did not 
declare 'ihe thoasandth part of the worth that indeed is in 
him. Y'ou haVe seen how his disciple only hath satisfied 
me,* and hath told me more than I asked of him. Besides, 
he hath opened unto me, and resolved other inestimable 
doubts, wherein I can assure ybu ho hath to me discovered 
the very true well, fountain, and abyss of the encyclopaedia 

* His disciple only hath satisfied »ic.] We are not to look for any 
mysteries in these odd signs and gestures, 'vvhe rein the dispute between 
Thauinast and Panurge is made to consist. Our author’s sole aim was 
to turn into ridicule the pretended science of signs and numbers taught 
by the venerable Bede, and loo much esteemed of by Thaumast, an 
Englishman, as well as Bede himself. Babclais allots this task to the 
waggish Panurge, who, for one sign which the o'.hcr makes him, gives 
him two in rctuiii, and those the most out of the way ones that could 
be. Accursius has enlivened his Gloss de Orig. Juris, with such ano- 
ther monkey-like scene, which he says did actually pass, in ancient 
Rome, between a certain Greek philosopher and a fool, who was set 
up against him by the Romans. To all the Grecian's mysterious signs, 
the fool returned very whimsical ones, which, in like manner as hero 
by Thaumast, were taken by the philosopher ,for so many learned 
answers to all his doubts and objdbtiuns. 
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of learning ; yea, in Such a sort, that I did not think I should 
ever have found a man that could have made his skill ap- 
pear in so tnuch as the first elements of that, concerning 
Avhich we disputed by signs, without speaking either word 
or half word. But, in fine, 1 will reduce into writing that 
which we have said and concluded, that the world may not 
take them to be fooleries, and will thereafter cause them to 
be printed, that every one may leant as 1 have done. J udge, 
then, what the master had been able to say, seeing the disciple 
hath done so valiantly ; Non est disciplvs super magistrum. 
Howsoever, God be praised, and I do very humbly thank you, 
for the honour that you have done us at this act. Tlod reward 
you for it eternally ! The like thanks gave Pantagruel to all 
the company, and going from thence, he carried Thaumast to 
dinner with him : and believe that they drank as much as their 
skins could hold, or, as the phrase is, with unbuttoned bellies, 
(for in that age they made fast their bellies with buttons,* as 
we do now the collars of our doublets or jerkins,) even till 
they neither knew where they were, nor wJience they came. 
Blessed Lady, how tliey did carouse it, and pluck, as we say, 
at the kid’s leather and flagons to trot, and they to toot. 
Draw, give, p^e, some wine here, reach hither, fill with a 
devil, so ! There was not one but did drink five-and- twenty 
or thirty pipes. Can you tell how ? Even sicut terra sine 
aqua ; for the weather Avas hot, and, besides that, they were 
very dry. In matter of the exposition of the propositions set 
down by Jhaumast, and the signification of the signs, which 
they used in their disputation, I would have set them down for 
you, according to their own relation, but I have been told 

^ They made fast their bellies with, buttons^ Rabelais means 

your fair, round, out-strutting bellies, anciently cased in doublets long 
enough to reach to their groin. 

3 Pluck at the kid^s leather . QuafTd it. This expression 

is used ill Dauphine and other provinces where they put their wine in 
kid skins. Cotgravc sa\8, “ tircr au chevroliii,” to eat or drirk ex- 
ceeding much, also to vomit through that excess; “ vomiiarc il pasto," 
as Gudin says in his Fr. Ital. Diet. Corderius uses it likewise for 
disbursing of money. There's another signification in Uiichat, which 
^ would please such as delight in falconry, as It shows how to make their 
hawks discharge their phlegm which otherwise might choke them. 
Which I have not time to translate. You may see something like it, 
and full as good, in our English books of Qountry gentlemen’s 
recreations. i> ** 
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that Thaumast made a great hook of it, imprinted at liOndon, 
wherein he hath set down all, without omitting anything, and, 
therefore, at this time 1 do pass by it. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

How Panurge was in love with a Lady of Paris. 

Pan URGE began to be in great reputation in the city of 
Paris, by means of this disputation, wherein he prevailed 
against the Englishman, and from thenceforth made his 
codpiece to be very useful to him. To which effect he had 
it pinked with pretty little embroideries after the llomanesca 
fashion. And the \vorld did praise him publicly, in so far 
that there was a song made of him, which little children did 
use to sing, when they were to fetch mustard. He was 
withal made welcome in all companies of ladies and gentle- 
women, so that at last he became presumptuous, and w^nt 
about to bring to his lure one of the greatest ladies in the 
city. And, indeed, leaving a rabble of long prologues and 
protestations, which ordinarily these dolent contemplative 
lent-lovcrs make, who never meddle with the flesh, one day 
he said unto her. Madam, it would be a voty great benefit 
to the, commonwealth, delightful to you, honourable to your 
progeny, an^ necessary for me, that 1 cover you for the pro- 
pagating of my race ; and believe it, for experience will teach 
it you. The lady at this word thrust him back above a 
hundred leagues, saying, You mischievous fool, is it for you 
to talk thus unto me? Whom do you think yoft have in 
hand ? Be gone, never to come in my sight again ; for, if 
one thing were not, I Avould have your legs and arms cut 
off. Well, said he, that were all one to me, to want both 
legs and arms, provided you and 1 had but one merry bout 
together, at the branglc-buttock-game ; for here within is, — 
in showing her his long codpieca, — Master John Thursday,* 
who* will play you such an antic, that you shall feel the 
sweetness f hereof eveji to the very marrow of your bones. 
He is a gallant, and doth so well know how to find out all 
the corners, creeks, and ingrained inmates in your carnal 
trap, that after him there needs no broom, he*!! sweep so 

* John Thursday.] A musician and dancine master, supposed to be 
the*lnventor of an aiitique-daiuKi, called the Hussarde. 
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well before, and leave nothing to his followers to work 
upon. Whoreunto the lady answered, Go, villain, go. If 
you speak to me one such word more, I ^ill cry out, and 
make you to be knocked down with blows. Ha, said he, 
you are not so bad as you say, — no, or else I am deceived 
in your physiognomy. For sooner shall the earth mount 
up into the heavens, and the highest heavens descend into 
the hells, and all the course of nature be quite perverted, 
than that, in so great beauty and neatness as in you is, there 
should be one drop of gall or malice. They say, indeeck 
that hardly shall a man ever see a fair woman, that is not 
also stubborn. Yet that is spoke only of fliosc vulgar 
beauties ; but your’s is so excellent, so singular, and so 
heavenly, that I believe nature hath given it you as a para- 
gon, and ma 8 ter- 2 )icce of her art, to make us know what she 
can do, when she will employ all her skill, and all her 
power. There is if o thing in you but honey, but sugar, but 
a sweet and celestial manna. To you it was, to whom Paris 
ought to have adjudged the golden apple, not to Venus, no, 
nor to Juno, nor to Minerva, for never was there so much 
magnificence in J uiio, so much wdsdom in Minerva, nor so 
mucli comeliness in Venus, as there is in you. O heavenly 
gods and goddesses! How happy shall that mall be to 
whom you will grant the favour to embrace her, to kiss her, 
and to rub his bacon with her’s I By G — , that shall be 1, 
I know it well ; for she loves me already her belly full, I 
am sure,ii)f it ; and so was I predestinated to it by the fairies. 
And, therefore, that we lose no time, put on, thrust out your 
gammon .s ! — and would have embraced her, but she made as 
if she would put out her head at the window, to call her 
neighbours for Jrelp. Then Panurge on a sudden ran out, 
and, in his running away, said. Madam, stay here till I come 
again, I will go call them myself, do not you take so much 
pains. Thus went he away, not much caring for the repulse 
he had got, nor made he any whit the worse icheer for it. 
The next day he came to the church, at the time she went 
to mass. At the door he gave her some of the holy water, 
bowing himself vft-y low before her. Afterwards he kneeled 
down by her very familiarly, and said unto her. Madam, 
know that I am so^ amorous of you, that 1 can neither piss 
nor dung for love. I do not Ifhow, lady, what you Aeon, 
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but if I should take any hurt by it, how much you would be 
to blame ! Go, said she, go, 1 do not care, let me alone to 
say my prayers. I, but, said he, equivocate upon this ; 
a Beaumont le viconte. I cannot, said she. It is, said he, 
a beau con le vit mont. And upon this, pray to God to 
give you that which your noble heart dcsireth, and 1 i)ray 
you give me these patenotres. Take them, said she, and 
trouble me no longer. This done, she would have taken ofi* 
her patenotres, which were made of a kind of yellow stone 
called Cestrin,* and adorned with great spots of gold, but 
I’aiiurgc nimbly drew out ond of his knives, wherewith he 
cut them off^very handsomely, and while he was going away 
to carry them to the brokers, he said to her. Will you have 
my knife ? No, no, said she. But, said he, to the purpose. 
I am at your commandment, body and goods, tripes and 
bowels. 

In the meantime, the lady was not ver^ well content \vith 
the want of her patenotres, for they were one of her imple- 
ments to keep her countenance by in the church ; then 
thought with herself, this bold flouting roister is some giddy, 
fantastical, light-headed fool of a strange country. 1 shall 
never recover my patenotres again. What will my husband 
say ? lie will no doubt be angry with me. But I will tell 
him, that a thief hath cut them off from my hands in the 
church, which he will easily believe, seeing the end of the 
riband left at my girdle. After dinner Panurge wxmt to sec 
her, carrying in his sleeve a great purse full of palace- 
crowns, called counters,^ and began to say unto her, 'Which 
of us two loveth other best, you me. or I you ? Whereunto 
she answered, As for me, 1 do not hate you ; for, as God 

^ Cestrin.] A kind of yellow stone, whereof praying-beads are made, 
says Cotgrave. Menage says it is a «ort of wood used for that purpose 
by the I’ortugucse. M. Duchat takeait to be the lignum aloes, of 
which bowl was made, that served for tlic device of the tenth ship 
of Pantagrucr.- jovial convoy, 1. 4, c. 1. 

s Palace-crowns, called counters,^ In France, from time imme- 
morial. the oflicers of the Palais have used counters in making their 
calculations of taxes, and in the declaration of issues and disburse- 
ments : as in the cofferers and other accompts here, counters are used 
before the barons of the exchequer. They were called “Ecus de 
Palais,’* because one side was anciently stamped with the escutcheon 
of France. 
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commands, 1 love all the world. But to the purpose, said 
ho ; are you not in love with me ? I have, said she, told 
you so many times already, that you should talk so no more 
to me, and, if you speak of it again, I will teach you, that I 
am not one to be talked unto dishonestly. . Get you hence 
packing, and deliver me my patenotres, that my husband 
may not ask me for them. 

How now, madam, said he, your patenotres? Nay, by 
mine oath, I will not do so, but I will give you others. Ilad 
you rather have them of gold well enamelled in great round 
knobs, or after the manner of love-knots, or, otherwise, all 
massive, like great ingots, or, if you had rather have them 
of ebony, of jacinth, or of grained gold, with the marks of 
fine torq noises, or fair topazes, marked with fine sapphires, or 
of baleu rubies, with great marks of diamonds of eight and 
twenty squares? No, no, all this is too little. 1 know a 
fair bracelet* of fine emeralds, marked with spotted amber- 
gris, and at tlic buckle a Persian pearl as big as an orange. 
It will not cost above five-and-twenty thousand ducats. I 
will make you a present of it, for I have ready coin enough, 
and withal he made a noise with his counters as if they had 
been French crowns. 

Will you have a piece of velvet, cither of the violetf colour, 
or of crimson dyed in grain, or a piece of broached or crim- 
son satin ? Will you have chains, gold, tablets, rings? You 
need no more but say, Yes, — so far as fifty thousand ducats 
may rca'ih, it is but as nothing to me. By the virtue of 
which words he made the water come in her mouth : but 
she said unto him. No* I thank you, I will Ijave nothing of 
you. By G — , said he, but I will have somewhat of you ; 
yet shall it be J,hat which shall cost you nothing, neither 
shall you have a jot the less, when you have given it. Hold, 
(showing his long codpiece^) this is Master John Goodfellow, 
that asks for lodging, — and with that would have embjraced 
her, but she began to cry out, yet not very ioud. Then 
Panurge i)ut off his counterfeit garb, dianged his false visage, 
and said unto her, You will not then otherwise let me do a 
little ? A turd for you ! You do not deserve so much good, 

* Bracelet.] Read chaplet, i. c. a pair of beads to pray by : bracelet 
is another thing. Ung^ chapelet in foench is the same as patenotres 
(beads) the very thing in question, wmeh has been so often mentioned. 
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nor so much honour ; but, by G — , I will make the dogs 
ride you; and with this he ran away as fast as he could, for 
fear of blows, whereof he was naturally fearful. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

How Pamrge served a Parisian Lady a trick that pleased her 
not very well. 

Now you must note, that the next day was the great festival 
of Corpus Christi, called the Sacre, wherein all women put 
on their best apparel, and on that day the said lady was 
clothed in a rich gown of crimson satin, under which she 
wore a very costly white velvet petticoat. 

The day of the eve, called the vigil, Panurge searched so 
long of one side and another, that he found a hot or salt^ 
bitch, which, when he had tied her with his girdle, he led 
to his chamber, and fed her very well all. that day and night. 
In the morning thereafter he killed her, and took that part 
of her which the Greek gcomanccrs' know, and cut it into 
several pieces, as small as he could. Then carrying it away 
as close as might be, ho went to the place where the lady 
was to come along, to follow the procession, as the custom 
is upon the said holy day ; and, when she came in, Panurge 
sprinkled some holy water on her, saluting her very courte- 
ously. Then, a little while after she had said her petty 
devotions, he sat down close by her upon the same bench, ' 
and gave her this roundelay, in 'writing, in manner as fol- 
io weth. 

A ROUNDELAY. 

For this one time, that I to you my love 
Discovered, you did too cruel prove,, 

To send me packing, hopeless, and so soon. 

Who never any wrong to you had done. 

In any kind of action, word, or thought ; 

So that, if my suit lik’d you not, you ought 
T* have spoke more civiUy, and to this sense. 

My friend be pleased to depart from hence, 

For this one time. 

' Hot or saW.] Orgoose in the oripinal : from the Greek opyav. 
(Galen in aph. 22, 1. 1.) Ajpetere impatieuter,*’ says Robertson’s 
Lexicon. 

“ G'reek geomancers.] Rabelais mcano Galen. 1. 1, aph. 22. 
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What hurt do I, to wish you to remark 
With favour and compassion, how a spark 
Of yftur great beauty hath inflam’d my heart 
With deep affection, and that, for my part, 

1 only ask, that you ^idth me would dance 
The brangle gay in feats of dalliance, 

For this one time. 

And, as she was opening this paper to see what it was. 
Panurge very promptly and lightly scattered the drug that 
he had upon her in divers places,*^ but especially in the plaits 
of her sleeves, and of her gown. Then said life unto her. 
Madam, the poor lovers are not always at ease. As for me, 
I hope that those heavy nights, those pains and troubles, 
which I suffer for love of you, shall be deduction to me of 
so much pain in purgatory ; yet, at the least, pray to God to 
give me patience ijjL my misery. Panurge had no sooner 
sT)oke this, but all the dogs that were in the church came 
running to this lady with the smell of the drugs that he 
had strewed upon her, both small and great, big and little, 
all came, laying out their member, smelling to her, and piss- 
ing every where upon her, it was the greatest villany^ in the 
world. Panurge made the fashion of driving thenu away ; 
then took his leave of her, and withdrew himself into some 
(drapel or oratory of the said church, to see the sport ; for 
these villanous dogs did compiss all her habiliments, and left 
none of her attire unbesprinkjed with their staling, in so 
much that a tall grej^hound pissed upon her head, others in 
her sleeves, others on her crupper-piece, and the little ones 
pissed upon her pattens ; so that ail the women that were 
round about her had much ado to save her. Whereat Pa- 
nurge very hearlily laughing, he said to one of the lords of 
the city, I believe that same lady is hot, or else that some 
greyhound hath covered her lately. And when he saw that 
all the dogs were fli^jking about her, yarring the retard- 
ment of their access to her, and every way keeping such a 
coil with her, as they were wont to *do about a proud or salt 

3 Upon her in divers jdaces.'] Had she perceived him serving her so, 
she would have taken it for a piece of gallantry only in a lover ; the 
ladies in these days using much perfume, and sufl'cring themselves to 
he perfumed, it is likel>, by their sparks. 

* V%llany.'\ Read lilthiness ; properly villaine in French. 
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hitch, he forthwith departed from thence, and went to call 
Pantaj^ruel, not forgetting, in his way along all the streets, 
through which he went, where he found any dogs, to give 
them a bang with his foot, saying. Will you not go with 
your fellows to the wedding ? Away, hence, avaunt, avaunt, 
with a devil avaunt ! And, being come home, he said to 
J’antagrucl, Master, I pray you, come and see all the dogs of 
the country, how they arc assembled about a lady, the fairest 
in the city, and would dudle*^ and lino her. Wlioreuiilo Pan- 
tagrucl willingly condescended, and saw the mystery, which 
he found vej*y pretty and strange.® Put the best was at the 
procession, in which were seen above six hundred thousand 
and fourteen dogs about her, Avhich did very much trouble 
and molest her, and whither socaxt she past, those dogs that 
came afresh, tracing her footsk'ps, followed her at her heels, 
and pissed in the way wherever her gown had touched. 
All the world stood gazing at this spectacle, considering the 
countenance of those dogs, who, leaping up, got about her 
neck, and spoiled all her gorgeous accoutrements, for the which 
she could find no remedy, but to retire unto her house, which 
was a palace.’ Thither she went, and the dogs after her ; 
she ran to hide herself, but the chambermaids could not ab- 
stain frbm laughing. When she was entered into the house, 
and had shut the door upon herself, all the dogs came run- 
ning, of half a league round, and did so well bepiss the gate 
of her house, that there they made a stream with their urine, 
Avherein a duck might have v^ry well sAvam, and ri is the 
same current that now runs at St. Victor,® in which Gob'oliiL 

Duffle^ Ac.] Jocqu(‘tter in Rabelais. Either from jveun. 

^ And saw the mysUry which he found very pretty and stranye.^ Tlie 
mystery, that is, the farce. It was a common snyiiiCi, jouer les mysteres, 
to play or act the mysteries, i. e. to represent the mysteries of religion 
on the stage by way of farce, which were often diverting enougli for 
their simplicity. See Bayle^s Diet, iwthe article of Dassouci. One 
of thc^>e farces, eiiiiilcd, “ The Mystery of tk 3 Old Testament/* A/as 
played at Parfe : and the “ Mystery of the Passion,” another piece of 
the same kind, presented moult triumphamment (mighty triumphantly) 
at Angers, Avas printed in 4to, in 97 chaps, containing 2o3 leaves, at 
l*aris, by Philip Ic Noir, in 1532. 

’ Palac€.'\ Hotel in French. People of quality's houses are called 
hotels not maisonSt in France. 

^ ^uns at St. Victor. At the, time spoken of, by Rabelais, the small 
river of Bievre, Avhich comes from the village of that name, used to run 
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dycth scarlet, by the specifical virtue of these piss-dogs,® as 
our master Doribus^® did heretofore preach publicly. So 
may God hclii|^ you, a mill would have ground corn with it. 
Yet not so much as those of Basaclc at Toulouse. 

CHAPTEIl XXIII. 

How Pantagruel departed from Paris ^ hearing nev*s that the 
Dipsodes had invaded the land of the Amaurots; and the 
cause loherefore the leagues are so short in France, 

A LTTTLE while after, Pantagruel heard news, that his father 
Gargantua had been translated* into the Land of tHfc Fairies by 
Morgue, as heretofore were Ogicr and Arthur ; as also, that, 
the report of the translation being spread abroad, that the 
Dipsodes had issued out beyond their borders, with inroads, 
had wasted a great part of Utopia, and at that very time had 
besieged the great (jity of the Amaurots. Whereui>on, de- 
parting from Paris, without bidding any man farewell, for the 
business required diligence, he came to Rouen. 

inlo'iho Seine at Paris by a postern-gate or baek-door of St. Victor, 
where the traces of it are still remaining. Mow it enters the Seine a 
little below that abbey. 

^ Spenfical rirtnen of these pisS‘dogs.\ In failure of dog-pis», other 
urine wall serve. “ Parisiis qiiaiido purpura prajparatug, tunc artifices 
invitant Gerin.uiieos iiiilites ct sludiosos, qui libeiiter bibunt : el eis 
pr.Tfibent hiruiter optimum vinum, ca conditionc, ut postea, urinani 
reddant iii illam laiiam. Sic ciiim audivi a studioso Parisiensi.” 
Joann. Maiilii, libellus medicus, page 7G5 of his common-places. 
Franefort eifition, 1008, 8vo. To conclude; piss-dogs ( jnsse chiens ) 
means pissing-dogs, dogs that do nothing but piss. 

(hir Master Dordms,\ In all likelihood the same master d’Oris 
... mentioned by Beza in his Ecclesiastical Hist. ann. IbJJl. “ De- 
puis etaiit venu a Sancerre/’ &c. Then coming to Sancerre, &c., one 
Mr. d’Oris. ... a fainous inquisitor of the faith, was so highly delighted 
with the good wine tliey liad given him to jmeify him, that lie allirmed 
publicly m the pulpit at Bourges, tliat the inhabitants of Sancerre 
were a very good sort of ^'ople. • 

^ Translated, ^c.] The fairy Morgne kept the good King Arthur, 
her brother, in litfe castle of Avalon, where tlKit prince quietly enjoyed 
ail the pleasures of that eiieliantcd place. Ogier the Dane, happening 
to be rambling that way, was invited in, by liis good friend iIk; fairy, 
and was entertained by her in a yet more agreeable manner. But, as 
the pagans liad taken the opportunity of Ogier's absence, to seize on 
Jerusalem and Babylon, just such an opportunity here prompts the 
Dipsodes To lay siege to iHc city of the /toiaurots. 

2 E 
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Now Pantapjruol in his journey, seeing that the leagues of 
hat little territory about I'aris called France,® were very 
short, in regard of those of other countries, demanded the 
cause and reason of it from Panurge, who told him a story 
which Marotus of the Lac, monachus,® set down in the Acts 
of the Kings of Canarre, saying, that in old times countries 
were not distinguished into Icfigues, miles, furlongs, nor 
parasanges, until tliatKing Pharamoud divided them, which 
Avas done in manner as folio wetli. Tlie said king chose at 
Paris, a hundred fair, gallant, lusty, brisk young men, all 
resolute ai\d bold adventurers in Cujiid’s duels, together with 
a hundred comely, i)retty, handsome, lovely, and well com- 
plcxioned wenches of Picardy ; all of which he caused to be 
Avcll entertained, and highly fed, for the space of eight days. 
Then, having called for them, he delivered to every one of 
the young men his Avench, with store of money to defray 
their charges, and this injunction besides, to go unto divers 
places here and there. And, wheresoever they should biscot 
and thrum their wenches, that they setting a stone there, it 
should be counted for a league. Thus Avent away those 
brave fellows and sprightly blades most merrily, and because 
they were fresh, and had been at rest, they very often 
jummed and fraiifreuchled at almost every field's end, and 
this is the cause why the leagues about Paris are so short. 
But when they had gone a great Avay, and were noAV as weary 
as poor devils, all the oil in their lamps being almost spent, 
they did not chink and dufflh so often, but contented them- 
selves, (I mean for tlui men-s part,) Avith one scurA^y, paltry 
bout in a day, and this is that Avhich makes the leagues in 
Brittany, Delanos, Germany, and other more remote countries 
so long. Other men give other reasons for it, but this seems 
to me of all others the best. To Avhich Pantagrucl willingly 
adhered. Parting from Bouen^ they arrived at Honfleur,^ 

2 Called rallcdlTslc de France^l suppose SirT. U. Avould 

have said. Rabelais syys only, les litues de France^ the leagues of 
France, not a Avord of that little territory about Paris called France. 

* Marotus du Lac^ wouuchus, i^c ] The reason here given, why the 
leagues difter, being an original story, it follows, that this Marotus is 
no other than Master Francis himself. The quality of monk cannot be 
disputed him, and as he took the name of Marotus, perhaps out of 
frff lulship to Marot, so it ina3i;be that he took the sirname of du Lac, 
only by way of allusion to the romance of Lancelot of the Lake. 

^ Jio.'jJkur.] A small town in Nhrniandy, over-aguiii&t llarllMir. 
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wliere they took shipping, Pantagrucl, Panurge, Epistemon, 
Eusthenes, and Carpalim. 

In which place, waiting for a favoiirahle wind, and caulk- 
ing their ship, he received from a lady of Paris, whom he had 
formerly kept, and entertained a good long time, a letter di- 
rected on the outside thus, — To the best beloved of the 
fair women, and least loyal of the valiant men. 

P. N. T. G. R. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A letter which a messenger brought to Pmtagruel ffrom a lady of 

Paris, together with the exposition of a posy written in a 

gold ring. 

When Pantagruel had road the superscription, he was much 
amazed, and therefore demanded of the said messenger the 
name of her that Jjad sent it. Then opened he the letter, and 
found nothing written in it, nor otherwise inclosed, but only a 
gold ring, with a square table diamond. Wondering at this, he 
called Panurge to him, and showed him the case. Wliere- 
upon Panurge told him, that the leaf of paper was written 
upon, but, with such cunning and artifice, that no man could 
see the writing at the first sight. Therefore, to find it out, 
he set it by the fire, to see if it was made with sal ammo- 
niac soaked in water. Then put he it into the water, to see 
if the letter was w^ritten with the juice of ti thy malic. After 
that he held it up against the candle, to see if it was written 
with th^ juice of white onions. 

The history of King Charles VII., falsely attributed to Alam Chartier, 
calls this Harilcu ; and Honnefleu the other, Avhich Deletes edition 
calls Hummcflcur, and Beza’s Ecclesiastical History Hondeflcur. 
Since it appears hy this that the origin of the name of those two towns, 
and especially the latter, is not well known even to the French them- 
selves, the reader perhaps will not be displeased to see here what 11. 
Ottius thought of it, in his Fninco-Gallia, where he easily proves that 
a great number of French words come from the Gorman. See here, 
therefore, how he expresses himself in that little booK, p. 6G, of the 
Basle edition, 1G70. “Op,’* says he, ‘*'apud Caletos Harflutum, 
Harfleu, Harfluss, ab influxu maris : ex alia parte Hinflutum, Hinfleut, 
Belg. Hinflut, Germ. Hinfluss, a dciluxu.” This was Andrew riu 
Chene’s thought long before him, 

^ P,N.T.G,J{.L. The inscription on the ring was Hebrew. The 
name of Pantagruel appears, accordingly, written without vowels<*aflef 
the maimer of the Hebrews, who use points instead of vom cIs. 

2 E 2 
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'riien he rubbed one part of it with the oil of nuts, to see 
if it were written with the lee of a fi"-tree, and another part 
of it wil.h the milk of a woman giving suck to «her eldest 
daughter, to sec if it was written with the blood of red toads, 
or green earth frogs. Afterwards he rubbed one corner with 
the ashes of a swallow’s nest, to see if it were not wTitten 
with the dew that is found within the herb alcakengy,^ called 
the winter- cherry, lie rubbed, after that, one end with ear- 
wax, to see if it were not written with the gall of a raven. 
Then did he dip it into vinegar, to try if it was not written 
with the juic^J of the garden spurge. After that he greased 
it with the fat of a bat or flittennouse, to see if it was not 
written with the sperm of a whale, which some call amber- 
gris. Then put it very fairly into a basin full of fresh water, 
and forthwith took it out, to see whether it was written with 
stonc-allurn. But after all experiments, when he perceived 
tliat he could find out nothing, he called ihe messenger and 
asked him. Good fellow, the lady that sent thee hither, did 
she not give thee a staff to bring with thee ? thinking that 
U had been according to the conceit, whereof Aulus Gcllius 
maketh mention. And the messenger answered him. No, 
Sir. Then Panurge would have caused his head to be shaven, 
to see whether the lady had written upon his bald pate, with 
the hard lye Whereof soap is made ; that which she meant ; 
but, perceiving that his hair was very long, he forbore, con- 
sidering that it could not have grown to so great a length in 
so short a time. ' „ 

Then he said to Pantagrucl, Master, by the virtue of G — , 
1 cannot tell what to do or say in it. For, to know whether 
there be anything written upon this or no, I have made use 
of a good part of that which Master Francisco di Nianto, 
the 'Fuscaii,''' sets down, who had written the manner of 
reading letters that do not appear ; that which Zoroaster 

1 Within the herb alcakengy^ ^c.] The^ oi^ginal says, within the 
apples called &licacabut. 

Master Francisco di Wianto^ the Tuscan ] Nobody in France 
knows anything of this man, or the book which liabelais ascribes to 
him. As our author, in tlie year 1536, was at Romo for some time, it 
IS possible, says Duchat, that either tliere, or on the road, he mi(;ht 
have lit on Messcro Francisco di Nianto, or at least his work. (The 
nam^^ of Niauio seems to me to be a banter ; it means Mr. Nobody, 
from Neawfe in Italian.) • 
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published, Peri Grammnton acriton ; and Calpliurnius Bassus,’ 
De Literis illegihilihus. But I can sec nothing, nor do I be- 
lieve that there is anything else in it than the ring. Let us, 
therefore, look upon it. Which when they had done, they 
found this in Hebrew written within. Lama sabachthani ; * 
whereupon they called Epistemon, and asked him wliat that 
meant r To which he answered, that they were Hebrew 
words, signifying. Wherefore hast thou forsaken me ? Upon 
that Panurge suddenly replied, i know the mystery. Do 
you see this diamond ? It is a false one. This, then, is the 
exposition of that which the lady means, DiamTint faux, that 
is, false lover,® why hast thou forsaken me ? Which inter- 
pretation Pantagruel ])resently understood, and wdthal re- 
membering, that at his departure, he had not bid the lady 
farewell, he was very sorry, and would fain have returned to 
Paris, to make his^ peace with her. But Epistemon put him 
in mind of ^Eneas's deijarture from Dido, and the saying of 
Heraclitus of Tarentum, That, the ship being at anchor, 
when need recpiircth, we must cut the cable rather than 
lose time about untying of it, — and that he should lay aside 
all other thoughts, to succour the city of his nativity, which 
was then in danger. And, indeed, within an hour aifter that, 
the wind arose at the north-north-west, wherewith they 
hoisted sail, and put out, even into the main sea, so that 
wdthin few days, passing by Porto Sancto, and by tlie Ma- 
dciras, they went ashore in. the Canary islands. Parting 
from thence, they passed by Capo-bianco, by Senega, by 
Capo-verde, by Gambra, by Sagres, by Melli, by the Cap di 
Buona S])eranza, and set ashore again in the kingdom t f 

® Calphurnius This is a sham name for another man, and 

the Iroatisc Do Litcris Illcgibilibus merely imaginary. Sec Vossius 
the father, 1. 1. of his Laliii Historians, c. 2‘2, upon this subject, 

^ Lama sahachthaui.^ The^irolane application of Lama sabachthani, 
is properly of the Italimi genius, and accordingly llabclais lookdt from 
the 4lst novel of Massuccio Salcrnltano. James Goheti, half author, 
half translator, of some of the volumes of Amadis, has foisted into the 
third this same rebus, which is not in the Spanish original, and which 
Rabelais could not have seen in the translation, it not being published 
till after his death. 

® False lover, It should be, Say, false lover, &c. Di, amani 
faux. Sir T. U. by J^aving out the word say, and not gning the 
words, cither at length, as thus, diam^rU faux, false diamond, oP as it 
is divided, di, amantfaux, sa^, false lover, lcaA^;s the reader qui^e at u 
loss about the meaning of all this. 
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Melinda. Parting from thence, they sailed away with a 
tramontane or northerly wind, passing by Mcden,®|by Uti. by 
Udcn,' by Gelascm, by the Isles of the Fairies, and along the 
kingdom of Achory, till at last they arrived at the port of 
Utopia, distant from the city of the Amaurots three leagues and 
somewhat more. 

When they were ashore, and pretty well refreshed, Panta- 
gruel said. Gentlemen, the city is not far from hence, therefore 
were it not amiss, before we set forward, to advise well what 
is to be done, that we be not like the Athenians, who never 
took counsel until after the fact. Are you resolved to live 
and die with me ? Yes, Sir, said they all, and be as confi- 
dent of us as of your own fingers. Well, said he, there is 
but one thing that keeps my mind in great doubt and sus- 
pense, which is this, that I know not in what order nor of 
what number the enemy is, that laycth»«icge to the city ; 
for, if I were certain of that, I should go forward, and set 
on with the better assurance. Let us, therefore, consult to- 
gether, and bethink ourselves by what means we may come 
to this intelligence. Whereunto they all said. Let us go 
thither and see, and stay you here for us ; for this very day, 
without farther respite, do we make account to bring you a 
certain report thereof. 

Myself, said Panurge, will undertake to enter into their 
camp,® within the very midst of their guards, unespied by 
their watch, and merrily feast and lecher it at their cost, 
without being known of any, to see the artillery and the tents 
of all the captains, and thrust myself in with a grave and mag- 
nific carriage, amongst aU their troops and companies, without 
being discovered. The devil would not be able to peck me out 
with all his circumventions, for 1 am of the race of Zopyrus.® 

® Meden.^ Such another country, says the Dutch scholiast, as 
Medamothi in 1. 1. ch. 2 ; that is to say, no country at all, for that's the 
Knglislf of Mrjdh' and ^hidafioOtv. Rabelais creoft'd these places himself. 

By Uii, hy \Jden.'\ Again, countries framed, at pleasure, over a 
bottle; no such places or things, in rerum naturd. 'Ovdkv ’Oi/ti, 
nullities in English. 

® Myself said Panurge will undertake Imitation of the gabs c>f 

(Charlemagne and his Peers at King Hugo's court at Constantinople, in 
eh. 8 of (^alien restored. (1 lake M. Duchat's gab to mean mockery, 
bravado, banter, from the Italian ^roftbare.) 

® Zopyrus,\ The friend of Darius ; he cut of!' his nose and ears, to 
cause liie besieged Babylonians to believe that he was the victim of the 
King of Persiaf and thus to become master of their secrets.] 
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And I, said Ei)istemon, know all the plots and stratagoms 
of the valiant captains, and warlike chamjdons of former 
ages, together with all the tricks and subtleties of the art of 
war. I will go, and, though I be detected and revealed, I 
will escape, by making them believe of you whatever I please, 
for I am of the race of 8inon.^® 

I, said Eustheiies, will enter and set upon them in their 
trenches, in spite of their sentries, and all their guards ; for 
I will tread upon their bellies, and break their legs and arms, 
yea, though they were every bit as strong as the devil him- 
self, for 1 am of the race of Hercules. • 

And I, said Carpalian, will get in there, if the birds can 
enter, for I am so nimble of body, and light withal, that I 
shall have leaped over their trenches, and ran clean through 
all their camp, before that they j)erceive me ; neither do I 
fear shot, nor arrow, nor horse, how swift soever, were he 
the Pegasus of I’crseus or Pacolct,‘i being assured that 1 
shall be able to make a safe and sound escape before them 
all, without any hurt. 1 will midertakc to walk upon the 
cars of corn, or grass in the meadows, without making cither 
of them do so much as bow under me, for I am of the race 
of Camilla the Amazon.^" 

CHAPTER XXV. 

How Panurge, Carpalim, Eusthenes, and Epistemon, the gentle^ 
men attendants of Panlagruel vanquished and discomfited six 
hundred and threescore horsemen very cunningly. 

As he was speaking this, they perceived six hundred and 
threescore light horsemen, gallantly mounted, who made an 
outride thither, jto see what ship it was that was newly ar- 
rived in the liarbour, and came in a full gallop to take them 
if they had been able. Then said Pantagruel, My lads, 
retire yourselves into the ^ip, here arc some of our enemies 
coming apace, but 1 will kill them here before you like 
beasts, although they were ten times so many ; in the mean- 
time, withdraw yourselves, and take your si)ort at it. Then 
<S't;2on.] The Greek, by whose treachery the besiegers of Troy, 
obtained admission within its walls, in the bowels ol the wooden horse.] 
Pacolct.'l A wonderful horse, used a long time by the hero of the 
romance of Valentine aifd Orson. 

Camilla the Amazon. \ Sec, Virpil, xi. JKjienl. uur auiiior cans 
her Amazon, because she was ft dextrous wanior. 
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Melinda. Parting from thence, they sailed away with a 
tramontane or northerly wind, passing by Medcn,® 4 by Uti. by 
UdenJ by Gelasem, by the Isles of the Fairies, and along the 
kingdom of Achory, till at last they arrived at the port of 
Utopia, distant from the city of the Amaurots three leagues and 
somewhat more. 

When they were ashore, and pretty well refreshed, Panta- 
gruel said. Gentlemen, the city is not far from hence, therefore 
were it not amiss, before we set forward, to advise well what 
is to be done, that we be not like the Athenians, who never 
took counsel until after the fact. Are you resolved to live 
and die with me ? Yes, Sir, said they all, and be as confi- 
dent of us as of your own fingers. Well, said he, there is 
but one thing that keeps my mind in great doubt and sus- 
pense, which is this, that I know not in what order nor of 
what number the enemy is, that layeth,rsiegc to the city ; 
for, if 1 were certain of that, I should go forward, and set 
on with the better assurance. Let us, therefore, consult to- 
gether, and bethink ourselves by what means we may come 
to this intelligence. Whcrcunto they all said. Let us go 
thither and see, and stay you here for us ; for this very day, 
without further respite, do we make account to bring you a 
certain report tlicreof. 

Myself, said Panurge, will undertake to enter into their 
camp,*’ within the very midst of their guards, unespied by 
their watch, and merrily feast and lecher it at their cost, 
without being known of any, to sec the artillery and the tents 
<if all the captains, and thrust myself in with a grave and mag- 
nific carriage, amongst all their troops and companies, without 
being discovered. The devil would not be able to peck me out 
with all his circumventions, for I am of the race of Zopyrus.^ 

^ Meden.]^ Such another country, says the Dutch scholiast, as 
Medamothi in 1. 4. ch. 2 ; that is to say, ao country at all, for that's the 
Englisli of Mi]5^v and M Rabelais crea^^d these places himself. 

By Vti^hy ijden.'\ Agaui, countries framed, at pleasure, over a 
bottle; no such places or things, in rerum naturd. *Ov^it/ ’Oeri, 
nullities In English. 

* Myself sflid Panurge will uruiertake Imitation of the gabs of 

("harlemagne and his Peers at King Hugo's court at Constantinople, in 
c‘.h. 8 of Galien restored. (1 take M. Duchat's gab to mean mockery, 
bravado, banter, from the Italian gahhare.) 

^ Zopyrus,] The friend of Darias ; he cut off his nose and ears, to 
cause the besieged Babylonians to believe that he was the victim of the 
King of Persiafaud thus to become master of their secrets.] 
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And T, said Epistemon, know all the plots and stratagems 
of the valiant captains, and warlike eham])ions of former 
ages, together with all the trietks and subtleties of the art of 
war. I will go, and, though 1 be detected and revealed, I 
will escape, by making them believe of you whatever I please, 
for I am of the race of Siiion.'® 

I, said Eusthenos, will enter and set upon them in their 
trenches, in spite of their sentries, and all their guards ; for 
1 will tread u})on their bellies, and break their legs and arms, 
ycq,, though they were every bit as strong as the devil him- 
self, for I am of the race of Hercules. 

And I, said Carpalian, will get in there, if the birds can 
enter, for I am so nimble of body, and light withal, that 1 
shall have leaped over their trenches, and ran clean through 
all their camp, before that they perceive me; neither do I 
fear shot, nor arrow, nor horse, how swift soever, w’ere he 
the Eegasiis of I’erseus or Pacolet,*^ being assured that I 
shall be able to make a safe and sound escape before them 
all, without any hurt. I will undertake to walk upon the 
ears of corn, or grass in the meadows, without making cithfer 
of them do so much as bow under me, for I am of the race 
of Camilla the Amazon. 

CllAPTETl XXV. 

How Panurge, Carpalim^ Eusthenes, and Epistemon, the gentle~ 
men attendants of Pantagruel^ vanquished and discomfited six 
hundred and threescore horsemen very cunningly. 

As he was speaking this, they perceived six hundred and 
threescore light horsemen, gallantly mounted, who made an 
outride thither, ,to see what ship it was that was newly ar- 
rived in the harbour, and came in a full gallop to take them 
if they had been able. Then said Pantagruel, My lads, 
retire yourselves into the Aiip, here are some of our enemies 
coming apace, but ? will kill them here before you like 
beasts, although they were ten times so many ; in the mean- 
time, withdraw yourselves, and take your sport at it. Then 
^tnon.] The Greek, by whose treachery the besiegers of Troy, 
obtained admission within its walls, in the bowtds of the wooden horse.] 
“ Pacolet.'] A wonderful horse, used a long time by the hero of the 
romance of Valentine aifd Orson. 

Camilla the Amazon J] See Virgil, xi Aij^eid. Our author calls 
her Amazon, because she wasfi dextrous warrior. 
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answered Panurge, No, Sir, there is no reason that you should 
do so, but, on the contrary, retire you unto the ship, botli 
you and the rest, for 1 will alone here discomfit them ; but 
we must not linger, come, set forward. Whereunto the 
others said. It is well advised, Sir, withdraw yourself, and 
wc will help Panurge here, so shall you know wdiat we are 
able to do. Then said J*antagruel, Well, 1 am content, but, 
if that you be too weak, ] will not fail to come to your as- 
sistance. With this l^anurge look two great cables of the 
ship, and tied llicm to the kein])stock or capstan which was 
on the deck towards the hatches, and fastened them in the 
ground, making a long circuit, the one further off, the other 
within that. Then said he to lOpistcrnon, Go aboard the 
ship, and, when I give you a call, turn about the capstan 
upon the orlop diligently, drawing unto you the two cable 
ropes ; and said to Eusthenes, and to Carpalim, My bullies, 
stay you here, and offer yourselves freely to your enemies. 
Do as they bid you, and make as if you w^ould yield unto 
them, but take heed that you come not within the compass 
of the ropes, — be sure to keep yourselves free of them. And 
presently he went aboard the ship, and took a bundle of 
straw, and a barrel of gunpowder, strewed it round about 
the compass of the cords, and stood by with a brand of fire, 
or match lighted in his hand. Presently came the horse- 
men wdth great fury, and the foremost ran almost home to 
the ship, and, by reason of tlie^ slipperincss of the bank, they 
fell, they and their horses, to the number of four and forty ; 
which the rest seeing, came on, thinking that resistance had 
been made them at their arrival. Put Panurge said unto 
them. My masters, 1 believe that you have hurt yourselves, 
1 pray you ])ardon us, for it is not our fault, but the slip- 
periness of the sea- water, that is always unctuous ; we sub- 
mit ourselves to your good pleasure. So said likewise his 
two other fellows, and I'lpistemon that, was upon the deck. 
In the meantime Panurge ^withdrew himself, and seeing that 
they were all within tlic compass of the cables, and that his 
two companions were retired, making room for all those 
horses which came in a crowd, thronging upon the neck of 
one another to see the ship, and such as were in it, cried out 
on a-sndden to Epistemon, J)raw, draw ’ Tlien began Epis- 
temon to wind abou+ the capstan, by doing whereof the two 
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cables so entangled and impestcred the legs of the horses, 
that they were all of them thrown down to the ground easily, 
together with their riders. But they seeing that, drew their 
swords, and would have cut them ; whcreuj)on Panurge .set 
fire to the train, and there burnt them all up like damned 
souls, both men and horses, not one escaping save one alone, 
who, being mounted on a fleet Turkey courser, by mere 
speed in flight got himself out of the circle of the ropes. 
Bi^t when Car])alim perceived him, he ran after him, with 
such nimblencss and celerity, that he overtook him in less 
than a hundred paces ; then leaping close behind him upon 
the crupper of his horse, clasped him in his arms, and brought 
him back to the ship. 

This ex])loit being ended, I’antagruel was very jovial, and 
wondrously commended the industry of these gentlemen, 
whom he called Iijs fellow-soldiers, and made them refresh 
themselves, and feed well and merrily upon the sea-shore, 
and drink heartily with their bellies upon the ground, and 
their prisoner with them, whom they admitted to that fa- 
miliarity : only that the poor devil was somewhat afraid that 
Pantagruel w^ould have eaten him up w'holc, which, consi- 
dering the w’ideness of his mouth, and capacity of hj^ throat, 
was no great matter for him to have done ; he could have 
done it as easily as you ^vould eat a small comfit, he showing 
no more in his throat than would a grain of millet-seed in 
the mouth of an ass. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

How Pantagruel arid hia company toere weary in eating still 

salt meats : qnd hov) Carpalirn went a hunting to have some 

venison. 

Thus as they tallied and^ chatted together,* Carpalim said. 
And by the belly ^f Rt. Quenet, shall we never etU any 
venison ? This salt meat makes me horribly di^. I will go 
and fetch you a quarter of one of "those horses u hich w'e 
liave burned ; it is well roasted already. As he was rising 
up to go about it, he perceived under the side of a \vood a 
fair great roe-buck, which came out of his fort, as I conceive, 

* Thus as they talkea^, Sfc.] Bead, Thus as tliey juiikelcd togiiher; 
hanqueioient, uut qvnquetoient. 
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at the siglit of Panurgje’s lire. Him did he pursue and run 
after with as much vigour and swiftness, as if it had been a 
bolt out of a cross-bow, and caught him in a moment ; and 
whilst he was in his course, he with his hands took in the 
air four great bustards, seven bitterns, six and twenty grey 
partridges, two and thirty red-legged ones, sixteen pheasants, 
nine woodcocks, nineteen herons, two and thirty cushats and 
ring-doves ; and with his feet killed ten or twelve leverets 
and rabbits, which were then at relief,” and pretty big withal, 
eighteen rails in a knot together, with fifteen young wild 
boars, two liltle beavers, and three great foxes. So, striking 
the kid with his falchion athwart the head, he killed him, 
and, bearing him on his back, he in his return took up his 
hares, rails, and young wild boars, and, as far off as he could 
be heard, cried out, and said Panurge, my friend, vinegar, 
vinegar Then the good Pantagruel, thinking he had 
fainted, commanded them to provide him some vinegar ; but 
Panurge knew well that there was some good prey in hands, 
and forthwith showed unto noble Pantagruel, how he was 
bearing upon his back a fair roc-buck, and all his girdle bor- 
dered with hares. Then immediately did Epistemon make, 
in the njime of the nine muses, nine antique wooden spits,* 
Eusthenes did help to flay, and Panurge placed two great 
cuirassier saddles in such sort, that they served for andirons, 
and, making their prisoner to be their cook, they roasted 
their venison by the fire, wherein the horsemen weie burned; 
and, making great cheer with a good deal of vinogar, the 
devil a one of them did forbear from his victuals, — it was a 
triumphant and incomparable spectacle to see how they 
ravened and devoured. Then said Pantagruel, Would to 
God, every one of you had two pairs of little antlicm or sa- 

2 Which were then at relief.] Hors de page does not mean out a 
feeding, but about three quarters old, alvuost full grown. Hors de page 
properly sigiiilies, out of a state of servitude •• t^jus Louis XI. of France 
(I Uiiiik it w'as») used to say, he would put the kings of France hors de 
page, i. e., he vvould make them arbitrary ; as our King James 1. 
threatened, he would break the neck of parliaments. 

® Vinegar t vinegar.] It is still in Languedoc a custom among hunters 
to cry out to one another Vinegar, as soon as they have shut a hare, 
because tlie true sauce for that creature is vinegar. 

* Nine antique wooden The ancients used to roast their 

meatVui wooden spits, either ha£el or sorb-appie-tree. Virgil, 1. 2, of 
lus Gt;prgics ; “ piuguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta coluruis.” 
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Cling bells,'^ hanging at your chin, and that I had at mine 
the groat clocks of Rennes,® of Poictiers, of Tours, and of 
Cambray, to see what a peal they would ring with the wag- 
ging of our chaps. But, said Panurge, it were better wc 
lliought a little upon our business, and by what means we 
might get the upper hand of our enemies. That is well re- 
membered said Pantagruel. Therefore spoke he thus to the 
prisoner, My friend, tell us here the truth, and do not lie to 
us at all, if thou wouldest not be flayed alive, for it is I that 
oat the little children. Relate unto us, at full the order, the 
number, and the strength of the army. To whkih the pri- 
soner answered, Sir, know for a truth, that in the army there 
arc three hundred giants, all armed with armour of proof,”^ 
and Avonderful great. Nevertheless, not fully so great as 
you, except one that is their head, named Loup-garou, who 
is armed from head ^o foot with Cyclopical anvils. Further- 
more, one hundred threescore and three thousand foot, all 
armed with the skins of hobgoblins, strong and valiant men ; ® 
eleven thousand four hundred men at arms or cuirassiers ; 
three thousand six hundred double cannons, and harque- 

^Sacriny hclls,'^ Hawk's bells. There is a bird of prey called a sacre. 

® Mennes,] Noel de la Fail, author of the tales of Eutrai^el, who 
was a Breton, and counsellor of the parliament of Rennes, boasts much 
of the great clock at Rennes, which, perhaps, has iioilflng remarkable 
more than many otliers, except the name of Franfoise carved on it 
by King Francis 1. with his own hand. There is round it also this 
inscription. • 

** Je suis nommee Dame Franejoise, 

Qui cinquante mil livres poise : 

Ft si do taut ne me croyez, 

Dcscendez moy, et me poisez.’' 

• In English, 

Dame Frances is my name ; I weigh 
Full fifty thousand pound ; 

If you district what I do say, , 

Pray,#v^cigh me on the ground*. 

^ Armour of proof.'] Armed with frec-sione, it shoulfl be ; armejr 
de pierre de taille. On which M. Duchat obherves, this pleasant fancy 
is in the romance of Mahriaiit, ch. 31, where Roland having heard 
strange things concerning Mabnant's marvellous cmrasse. By St. Denis, 
cries he, let him be armed with free-stone, I'll enter the lists with him 
to-morrow. 

® Strong and valiant »vra.] Enchanted by their wearing hobgoblins 
skins, which rendered tlicm impenetr^le both to sword and musket. 
The German word vest, which tin French signifies strong, is 6aid¥>f a 
soldier who wears some sort of a magic spell about 1dm. 
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])Usiors without number; fourscore and fonrleen thousand 
pioneers ; one hundred and fifty thousand whores, fair like 
goddesses (that is for me, said Panurge,) whe'S’eof some are 
Amazons, some laonnoises, others Parissiennes, Tauran- 
gellcs, Angcvincs, Poictevincs, Normands, and High Dutch 
— there are of them of all countries, and all languages. 

Yea, but, said Pantagruel, is the king there ? Yes, Sir, 
said the prisoner, he is there in person, and we call him 
Anarchus, King of the Dipsodes, which is as mueli as to 
say thirsty people, for you never saw men more thirsty, nor 
more willing to drink ; and his tent is guarded by the giants. 
It is enough said Pantagruel, (kune, brave boys, are you 
resolved to go with me ? To which Panurge answered, God 
confound him that leaves you ! I have already bethought 
myself how 1 will kill them all like pigs, and so that the devil 
one Jfg of them shall esca])c.® Put 1 am somewhat troublctl 
about one thing. And w^hat is that ? said Ptantagruel. It 
is, said Panurge how I shall be able to set foiwvard to the 
justling and bragmardising of all the wdiores that be there 
this aft-ernoon, in such sort, that there escape not one un- 
bumped by me, breasted and jummed after the ordinary 
fashioTjL of man and woman in the Venetian conflict. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha, said Pantagruel. 

And ('arpaliin said. The devil take these sink- holes, if, 
by G — , 1 do not bumbast some one of them. Then said 
Eusthenes, What, shall not, 1 have any, whose s])aces, 
since wc came from llouen, were never so well ^Vound up, 
as that my needle could mount to ten or eleven o'clock, 
till now, that 1 have it hard, stiff, and strong, like a hun- 
dred devils ? Truly, said Panurge, thou shalt have of 
the fattest, and of those that are most jdUmp, and in the 
best case. 

How now, said E])istcmon, ercry one shall ride, and I 
must lead the ass ? the devil lake hinKlliat will do so. We 
wdll make use of the. right of w^ar, Qui potest ca 2 )ere^ capiat. 
No, no, said Panurge, but tic thine ass to a crook, and ride 
as the world doth. And the good Pantagruel laughed at 
all this, and said unto them. You reckon without your host. 
1 am much afraid, that, before it be night, I shall see you 
in jfuch taking, that you will have no great stomach to ride, 

» 7%^ devil om leg of t/tem, ^fc.] If fiiy one thinks to get awiiy, I’ll 
barn-string him at icasL 
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Lul more like to be rode upon, with sound blows of pike 
and lance. Haste, said Kpistemon, enough of that ! I will 
not fail 1o bri^g them to you, either to roast or boil, to fry 
or put in paste. They are not so many in number as were 
in the army of Xerxes, for he had thirty hundred thousand 
fighting iTicii, if you wdll believe Herodotus and Trogus Poin- 
peius, and yet Tliemistoclcs Avith a few men overthrew them 
all. For God’s sake, lake you no care for that. Cobsminny, 
eobsminny, said 1‘anurgc, my codpiece alone shall suffice to 
OA'erihrow all th(' men : and my St. Swccphole,^*’ that dwells 
Avithin it, shall lay all the Avomcn squat upon their backs. 
l’j» then, my lads, said Pantagruel, and let us match along. 

CniAPTFU XXVIT. 

IJow Pantagrvcl srt vp one trophy in memorial of their valour^ 
and l^anurge another in remembrance of the hares. Hx)w 
Pantagruel likewistf with his farts begat little men, an^^nih 
his fsgs little women: and how Panurge broke a great staff 
over two glasses. 

PiEroiij] Ave depart hence, said Pantagruel, in remembrance 
of the exploit that you haA^c now performed, I Avill in this 
place erect a fair trophy. "J’lien every man amongst them, 
A\ith a fair joy, and fine little country songs, set up a huge 
big post, Avhereunto they hanged a great cuirassier saddle, 
the ironstal of a barbed horse, bridle-bosses, bully-pieces for 
the knees, stirrup-h'athers, spuiji, stirrups, a coat of mail, a 
corslet tempered Avith steel, a battle-axe, a strong, short, and 
sharp horseman’s SAvord, a gantlet, a horseman’s mace, 
gushet-armour for the arm-pits, leg-harness, and a gorget, 
Avitk all other furniture needful for the decoration of a tri- 
umphant arch, imsign of a trophy. And then Pantagruel, 
for an eternal memorial, wrote this victorial Ditton, as fol- 
loAveth. 

Here was the pr»f\vcss made apparent of 
Four brave and A^aliant championi^ of proof, 

Who, Avithout any arms but Avit, at once, 

Like Fabius, or the two Scipions, 

St. Swce2>liole.] St. Ballctrou. Rabelais here wanted a name 
winch might be analogous to the subject he's treating of ; he therefore 
chose that of Balletroii, f. e., halaictrou : balat de trou. Balai a 
beesom or broom : trou a hole. 
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Burnt in a fire six hundred and threescore 
Crablice, stronpj rogues ne’er vanquished before. 

By this each King may Icam, Hook, Paw^, and Knight, 
That slight is much more prevalent than might. 

For victory. 

As all men sec. 

Hangs on the ditty 
Of that committee. 

Where the great God 
Hath his abode. 

Nor ^(oth he to it strong and great men give, 

But to his elect, as we must believe ; 

Therefore shall he obtain wealth and esteem. 

Who through faith doth put his trust in him. 

Whilst Pantagruel was writing these foresaid verses, 
Paimgc halved and fixed upon a great stake the horns of a 
roeWick, together with the skin, and the right forefoot 
thereof,* the ears of three leverets, the chine of a cony, the 
jaws of a hare, the wings of two bustards, the feet of four 
quest-doves, a bottle or borracho full of vinegar, a horn 
wherein to put salt, a wooden spit, a larding stick, a scurvy 
kettle full of holes, dripping pan to make sauce in, an earthen 
salt-cellar, and a goblet of Beauvois.' Then, in imitation of 
Pantagruel’s verses and trophy, wrote that which fob 
loweth ; 

' The riyht fore-foot thei'eof.l It should be the two fore-legs thereof, 
for that is the true coiistrucUon o‘f “ les pieds droilz du v»nt du cliev- 
reuil : to prove which, thus says M, Duchat ; droit, from tlie Latin 
directus, does not here signify the dexter of thfj Latins, but tlie rectili- 
neal figure of the foot conjoined with, and holding by, the leg of that 
creature. “Et leurs pieds estoient pieds droits," and their feet were 
straight feet, we read in Ezekiel’s vision, ch. 1, v.*7, upon which woid 
Calvin has this note ; “ Quantum attinet ad rcctitudincm, ego refero 
non tantum ad pedes, sed ad ipsa crura. Perinde cst igitur ac si dix- 
isset (propheta) stetisse animalia ilia qflieirjadmoduni solent homines.” 
In which he has been followed by Mess. des^Marais. Pedes recti, says 
the Latin BAile in that place, which means their legs stood upright like 
a man's when he is staniTing. One of these fore-legs of a stag, that’s 
killed in hunting, is always in France presented to the chief man of the 
company. 

* A goblet of Beauvais ] The crockery Wcarc of Bcauvois is not very 
extraordinary ; the clay about Savigni and Lerolles, with which it is 
made, being none of the best. 
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Here four brave topers sitting on llicir bums. 

With flagons, nobler noise tlian drums, 

Carj^us'd it, bous’d it, toss'd the liquor. 

Each seem’d a Eacchus-priest, or vicar : 

Hares, conics, bustards, pigs were brought ’em. 
With jugs and pi])kins strew’d about ’em ; 

For trophy-spoils to each good fellow. 

That is hereafter to be mellow. 

In every creed, 

’Tis on all hands agreed. 

And plainly confest ; 

Wlicn the weather is hot, 

That we stick to the pot. 

And drink o’ the best. 

First note, that in your bill of fare, 

Sauce he provided for the rare. 

But vinegar the most extol ; 

Tis of an hare the very soul. 

Then said Pantagrucl, Come, my lads, let us begone, we 
have staid here too long about our victuals ; for very seldom' 
doth it fall out, that the greatest eaters do the most martial 
exploits. There is no shadow like that of flying colours, no 
smoke like that of horses, no clattering like that of armour. 
At this Episltimon began to smile, and said. There is no 
shadow like that of the kitchen, no smoke like that of pasties, 
and no clattering like that of goblets. Unto which answered 
Panurge, Tlicrc is no shadow like that of curtains, no smoko 
like that of women’s breasts, and no clattering like that of 
bullocks. Then fortlr>\dlh rising up he gave a fart, a lea}), 
and a whislle,*and most joyfully cried out aloud. Ever live 
Pantagrucl! When Pantagniel saw that, he would have 
done as much ; but with the fart that he let, the earth trem- 
bled nine leagues tbout, wherewith and with the corrupted 
air, he begot above three and fifty thousand Bttle men, ill- 
favoured dwarfs, and with one fisg that he let, he made as 
many little women, crouching down, as you shall see in 
divers places, which never grow but like cows’ tails, down- 
wards, or, likd the Limosin radishes, round. How now, 
said Panurge, are ^our farts so fertile and fruitful ? 1^’ G — , 
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licTC be brave farted men,® and fisgiied women, let them be 
married together, they will beget line hornets and dorflies."* 
So did Pantagruel, and called them i)ygmics. Those he sent 
to live in an island thereby, where since that time they are 
increased mightily. But the cranes make war with them 
continually,'^ against which they do most courageously de- 
fend themselves ; for these little ends of men and dandiprats, 
(whom in Scotland they call whiphandlcs, and knots of a 
tar-barrel,) arc commonly very testy and choleric : the phy- 
sical reason wlicreof is, because their heart is near their tuivL*' 
At this same time, Panurge took two drinking glasses 
that were there, both of one bigness, and filled them witli 
v/ater up to the brim, and set one of them upon one stool, 
and the other upon another, placing them about five feet 
from one another. Then he took the staff of a javelin, 
about five feet and a half long, and i)ut it upon the two 
glasses, so that the two ends of the st^df did come just 
to the brims of the glasses. This done, he took a great 
stake or billet of wood, and said to Pantagruel, and to the 
rest, My Masters, behold how easily we shall have the vic- 
tory over our enemies ; for, just as I shall break this staff 
here upon these glasses, without either breaking or crazing 
of them, nay, which is more, without spilling one drop of 
the w^atcr that is within them, even so shall wc break the 
heads of our Dipsodes, wdthout receiving any of us any 

^ Farted men.] Savatca d'hommen. Dwarfs, demi-mcn, candlcs-end- 
inen, bits of men, half-men, as a savtUo is but half a shoe. 

^ Hometn and dorjiies.] Inasmuch as themselves were sprung from 
corruption. 

* Cranes make war^ ^c.] llomer said it first, and Aristotle after 
him, 1. S, c. 12, of animals ; but it is an odd^kiiid of reason la Hruierc 
Champier gives for this enmity of the pigmies against the cranes; it is 
because those birds carry away their provisions from them. “ TygmcDi," 
sa)»s he, “pro frugibus adversus grues dimicabant. Nam et taiitillos 
homunculos mitioribus alimontis iili natma docuit et vohut.” 

® Their heart w near their turd.] The editio]^^ of P. Estiard, Lyons 

1573, has splcc.. instead of t d; but in all the ancient ones it is 

turd. Melancthoii, iu J. Manlius’s Common Place.s, p. 251, c. “ de ira 
ejusque modcratione: scilis proverbium Germanicuin-Kleirieii leuteii 
ligl der drek nahe beim hertzen ; id est, parvi homines cito irascuutiir. 
Stomachus iilcd indignationcm significat, quia biliosis statim ascendit 
bilis in orificium ventriculi, vel stomachi; ibique spitim extS'^tiiat iilis 
qui sunt seu praecipilis irae. Deinde non est rnagnadistantia 

ab orii'eio ventriculi ad cor, creleris paribus.” (Those German words 
veibatim arc, little men’t hearts lie near their tard.) 
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wound, or loss in our person or goods. But, that you may 
not think there is any witchcraft in this, hold, said he to 
Eusthenes, strike upon the midst as hard as thou canst with 
this log. I^usthcnes did so, and the staff broke in two pieces, 
and not one drop of water fell out of the glasses. Then, 
said he, T know a great many such other tricks, let us now 
therefore march boldly, and with assurance. 

CHAPTER XXVHI. 

H9V7 Pantagruel got the vicAory very strangely over the DIpsodes, 
and the Giants. 

After all this talk, Pantagruel look the prisoner to him, 
and sent him away, saying. Go thou unto thy king in his 
camp, and tell him tidings of w'hat thou hast seen, and let 
him resolve to feast me to-morrow about noon ; for as soon 
as my galleys shall come, which will be to-morrow at fur- 
thest, I will prove ^into him by eighteen hundred thousand 
fighting men, and seven thousand giants, all of them greater 
than I am, that he hath done foolishly and against reason, 
thus to invade my country. Wherein Pantagruel feigned 
that he had an army at sea. But the prisoner answered, 
that ho would yield himself to be his slave, and that; he was 
content never to return to his o^vn people, byt rather with 
Pantagruel to fight against them, and for God’s sake be- 
sought him, that he might be permitted so to do. Where- 
unto Pantagruel would not g^ve consent, but commanded 
him to d«[iart thence speedily, and be gone, as he had told 
him, and to that effect gave him a box full of euphorbium, 
together with some grains of the black cameleon thistle, 
steeped into aqua vita), and made up into the condiment of 
a wet sucket, commanding him to carry it to his king, and 
say unto him, that, if he were able to cat one ounce of that 
without drinking after it, Jie might then be able to resist 
liim, without any fcai or apprehension of danger^ 

The prisoner then besought him wijh joint hands, that in 
the hour pf the battle he would have compassion upon him. 
Whereat Pantagruel said unto him, After that thou hast de- 
livered all unto the king, put thy -whole confidence in God, 
and he will not forsake thee ; because, although for my part 
I be mighty, as thou «naycst see, and have an infinite n«in- 

2 . 
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ber of men In arms, I do nevertheless frast neither in my force 
nor ill mine industry, but all my confidence is in God my pro- 
tector, who doth never forsake those that in him do put their 
trust and confidence. This done, the prisoner requested him, 
that he would be contented with some reasonable com- 
position for his ransom. To which l^antagruel answered, 
that his end was not to rob nor ransom men, but to enrich 
them, and reduce them to total liberty. Go thy way, said 
he, in the peace of the living God, and never follow evil 
company, lest some mischief bofal thee. The prisoner being 
gone, Panta^rucl said to his men. Gentlemen, I have made 
this prisoner believe that we have an army at sea, as also, 
that we will not assault them till to-morroiv at noon, to the 
end that they, doubting of the great arrival of our men, may 
spend this night in providing and strengthening themselves, 
but in the mean time my intention is, that we charge them 
about the hour of the first sleep. 

liOt us leave Pantagruel herewith his apostlbs,' and speak 
of King Anarchus and his army. When the prisoner was 
come, he went unto the king, and told him how there was a 
great giant come, called Pantagruel, who had overthrown, 
and made to bo cruelly roasted, all the six hundred and nine 
and fifty horsemen, and he alone escaped to bring the news. 
Tlesides that, he was charged by the said giant to tell him, 
that the next day, about noon, he must make a dinner ready 
for him, for at that hour he was resolved to set upon him. 
Then did he give him that 4)ox wherein were those comfi- 
tures. ]iut, as soon as he had swallowed dowm one spoonful 
of them, he w^as taken with such a heat in the throat, toge- 
ther with an ulceration in the flap of the top of the wind- 
pipe, that his tongue peeled with it, in such sort, that, for 
all they could do unto him, he found no case at all, but by 
drinking only without cessation ; for as soon as ever he took 

' Pantagruel here with his apostles.] It is a'*wstoles in Rabelais. They 
were but tcif or a dozen in number. Besides, in respect of the great 
multitude of the enemy, 'these might con.sider them rather as ambassa- 
dors who were come to sue for peace, than people that were preparing 
to attack them. Tigrancs, in the life of Lucullus, WTitlon by Plutarch, 
did in the same light look upon the small body of Romans, who, hut a 
few hours after, beat his numerous army. As for the word apostole^ it 
IS an old word, and anciently meant the pope ; but hero it means un 
apitrCy a person senU 
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the f^oblet from his head, his tongue was on fire, and there- 
fore they did nothing but still pour in wine into his throat 
with a funnel. Which w'hen his captains, bashaws, and 
guard of Ins body did see, they tasted of the same drugs, to 
try whether they were so thirst-procuring and alterative or 
no. But it so befel them as it had done their king, and they 
plied the flagon so well, that the noise ran throughout all 
the camp, how the prisoner was returned, — that the next 
day they wxre to have an assault, — that the king and his 
captains did already pre])are themselves for it, together with 
his guards, and that with carousing lustily, and quafRng as 
hard as they could. Every man, therefore, *in the army 
began to tipple, ply the pot, swill, and guzzle it as fast as 
they could. In sum, they drunk so much, and so long, that 
they fell asleep like jugs, all out of order throughout the 
whole camp. 

I^et us now rctiyn to the good Pantagruel, and relate how 
he carried himself in this business. Departing from the 
place of the tro])hies, he took the mast of their ship in his 
hand like a pilgrim’s staff, and put within the top of it * two 
hundred and seven and thirty puncheons of wliite wine of 
Anjou, the rest was of liouen, and tied up to his girdle the 
bark all full of salt, as easily a.s the Lanskennets carry their 
little panniers, and so set onward on his way#with his fellow 
soldiers. When he was come near to the enemy's camp. 
Panurge said unto him. Sir, if you would do w^ell, let down 
this while wine of Anjou from the scuttle of the mast of the 
ship, that wc may all drink thereof, like Bretons.^ 

Hereunto Pantagruel very willingly consented, and tlu’v 
drank so neat, that there was not so much as one poor drop 
left, of two hundred and seven and thirty puncheons, except 
one boracho or leathern bottle of Tours, which Panurge 
filled for himself, for lie called that his vademecuin, and 
some scurvy lees of wine 'in the bottom, which served him 
instead of vinegar. •After they had wdiittlcd an^f curried the 
can pretty handsomely, Panurge gave I'antagruel to eat 

- Top of it. J La /nine. Scuttle, a sort of cage, round tlie top of the 
mast. 

3 Like Brvtona.'] Like the people of llrctagne, who are such lovers 
of this good wlm(‘-wine, that though it grows about Verron in Anjou, 
it is called Viii Breton, because they engross it to themselves in a mun- 
nor, and by llicir good-wills nobody else should carry away a drop of il. 

2 r 2 
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some devilish drugs, compounded of litliolripton, which is a 
stone-dissolving ingredient, nephrocatarticon, that purgeth 
the reins, the marmalade of quinces, called codiniac, a con- 
fection of cantharides, which are green flics'brceding on the 
tops of olive-trees, and other kinds of diuretic or piss-pro- 
curing simples. This done, Tantagruel said to Carpalim, 
Go into the city, scrambling like a cat up against the wall, 
as you can well do, and tell them, that now presently they 
come out, and charge their enemies as rudely as they can, 
and, having said so, come down, taking a lighted torch wkh 
you, where wj.th you shall set on fire all the tents and pavi- 
lions in the camp, then cry as loud as you are able with your 
great voice, and then come away from thence. Yea, but, 
said Carpalim, were it not good to cloy all their ordnance ? 
No, no, said Pantagruel, only blow iq) all their powder. 
Carpalim, obeying him, departed suddenly, and did as he 
was appointed by Pantagruel, and all tlw combatants came 
forth that were in the city, and, when he had set tire in the 
tents and pavilions, he passed so lightly through them, and 
so highly and profoundly did they snort and sleep, tliat they 
never perceived him. He came to the jdace where their 
artillery was, and set their munition on fire. But here was 
the danjjer. The fire was so sudden, that poor Carpalim 
had almost be(?n burnt. And, had it not been for his won- 
derful agility, he had been fried like a roasting ]>ig. But he 
departed away so speedily, that a holt or arrow out of a 
crossbow could not have iia(J a swifter motion. When he 
was clear of their trenches, he shouted aloud, and cried out 
so dreadfully, and with such amazement to the heavers, that 
it seemed all the de\ils of hell liad been let loose. At 
'which noise the enemies awaked, but can you tell how? 
Even no less astonished than are monks at the ringing of 
the first peal to matins, which in Lusonnois is called rub- 
ballock. ' 

In the meantime Pantagruel began tS sow the salt that he 
had in his hark, and, because they slept with an open gaping 
mouth, he filled all their throats with it, so that these poor 
wretches were by it made to cough like foxes, crying, Ha, 
Pantagruel, how thou addest greater heat to ^the firebrand* that 

* ffreater heat to the firebrand.] Wc are of^jurselves but too thirsty. 
Why wilt thou then, by thy drugs, still increase our thirst ? This i-x- 
pressloii, which is of Poictou, is equivalent to the Latin 7'itio ad igneni. 
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is in us ! Suddenly Pantafrruel had will to piss, by means of 
the drupes which l^anurgc had given him, and pissed amidst 
the camp sd well and so cojiiously, that he drowned them 
all, and there was a particular deluge, ten leagues round 
about, of such considerable depth, that the history saith, if 
his father's great mare had been there, and pissed likewise, 
it would undoubtedly have been a more enormous deluge 
than that of Deucalion ; for she did never piss, but she 
made a river, greater than is cither the Rhone, or the 
Danube. Which those that were come out of the city 
seeing, said. They are all cruelly slain, see h(^v the blood 
runs along. Rut they were deceived in thinking Pantagruel’s 
urine had been the blood of their eiK'mies ; ^ for they could 
not sec but by the light of the fire of the pavilions, and some 
small light of the moon. 

The enemies, after that they were awaked, seeing on one 
side the fire in the camp, and on the other the inundation of 
the urinal deluge, could not tell what to say, nor what to 
think. Some said, that it was the cud of the world, and the 
final judgment, which ought to be by fire. Others again 
thought tliat the sea-gods, Neptune, Proteus, Triton, and 
the rest of them, did persecute them, for that indqpd they 
found it to be like sea- water and salt. ^ 

() who were able now condignly to relate how Pantagruel 
did demean himself against the three hundred giants ! () 

my Muse, my Calliope, my Thgilia, inspire me at this time, 
restore uifto me my spirits ; for this is the logical bridge of 
asses ! Here is the j)Ltfall, here is the difficulty, to have 
ability enough to express the horrible battle that was fought. 
Ah, would to God that I had now a bottle of the best wine 
that ever those • drank, who shall read this so veridical 
history. 

CHAIVTER XXIX. 

IIow Pantagruel discomfited the three hundred CSanis armed 
U'ith freestone, and Lovpgarofi their Captain. 

The giants seeing all their camp drowned, carried away 
their King Anarchus upon their backs, as well as they couhl, 
out of the fort, as .^neas did his father Anchises, in the 

® The blood of their enhnifs.] The Moubilcs fell into the samesnis- 
tuke in ch. 3, of the Book of Kings. 
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time of the conflagration of Troy. When Panurgc per- 
ceived them, he said to Pantagriiel, Sir, yonder arc the 
giants coming forth against you, lay on them with your mast 
gallantly like an old fencer ; for now is the time that you 
must show yourself a brave man and an honest. And for 
our part we will not fail you. I myself will kill to you a 
good many boldly enough ; for why, David killed Goliah 
very easily, and then this great lecher Eusthenes, who is 
stronger than four oxen, will not spare himself. Be of good 
courage, therefore, and valiant, charge amongst them with 
point and edge, and by all manner of means. Well, said 
Pantagrucl, of courage I have more than for fifty francs, but 
let us be wise, for Hercules first never undertook against tw'o. 
That is well cached, well scummered, said Panurge, do you 
compare yourself with Hercules ? You have, by G — , more 
strength in your teeth, and more scent in your bum, than 
ever Hercules had in all his body and soul. So much is a 
man worth as he esteems himself. Whilst they spake these 
words, behold lioujigarou was come wdth all his giants, 
who, seeing Pantagrucl in a manner alone, was carried aw^ay 
with temerity and ]ircsumption, for hopes that he had to kill 
the good man. Whereupon he said to his companions the 
giants, Y^ou wnnehers of the low country,* by Mahoom,^ if 
any of you undertake to fight against these men here, 1 will 
put you cruelly to death. It is my will, that you let me 
fight single. In the meantime you shall have good sport to 
look upon us. 

Then all the other giants retired wdth their king, to the 
place where the flagons stood, and Panurge and his com- 
rades with them, who counterfeited those that have had the 
pox, for he writhed about his mouth, shrunk up his -fingers, 
and wdth a harsh and hoarse voice said unto them, I for- 
sake — od, fellow-soldiers, if I would have it to be believed, 
that w'e mq,ke any war at all. Give -us somewhat to eat 
with you, while our masters fight against one another. To 
this the king and giants jointly condescended, and accord- 

' You wenchers of the low country ^ In contradistinction to the 

gentry and nobility, Avho live in strong buildings situated on high places. 

* By Mahoom.] By Mahomet. This oath, which in our old romances 
is u«ed by the Saracens, is still very frequent.iii the mouths of the Lan- 
giiedociaiis, in things which they would not be understood to aliiim 
seriously. 
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inglj^ mmlo them to banqoet with tlicm. In the meantime 
Panurge told them the follies of Turpin, the examples of 
St. Nicholiiji,® and the talc of a tub. Lou])garou then set 
forward towards I'antagrucl, with a mace all of steel, and 
that of the best sort, weighing nine thousand seven hundred 
quintals, and two quarterons, at the end whereof were thirteen 
pointed diamonds, the least whereof was as big as the great- 
est bell ol Our Lady's church at Paris, — there might want 
perhaps the thickness of a nail, or at most, that I may not 
lie; of the back of those knives which they call cut-lugs or 
ear-cutters, but for a little off or on, more or Jess, it is no 
matter, — and it was enchanted in such sort, that it could 
never break, but contrarily all, that it did touch, did break 
immediately. Thus, then, as he ai)proachod with great 
fierceness and pride of heart, Pantagruel, casting up his eyes 
to heaven, recommended himself to God with all his soul, 
making such a vo\f as folio weth. 

O thou Lord God, who hast always been my protector, 
.and my saviour, thou secst the distress wherein 1 am at this 
time. Nothing brings me hither but a natural zeal, which 
thou hast ])ermitted unto mortals, to keep and defend them- 
selves, their wives and children, country and family, in case 
thy own proper cause were not in question, whicn is the 
faith; for in such a business thou wilt have^io coadjutors, 
only a catholic confession and service of thy word, and hast 
forbidden us all arming and defence. For thou art the 
Almight}i, who in thine own cause, and where thine own 
business is taken in hand, cans! defend it far beyond all that 
we can conceive, thou who hast thousand thousands of hun- 
dreds of millions of legions of angels, the least of which is 
able to kill all mortal men, and turn about the heavens and 
earth at his pleasure, as heretofore it very plainly appeared 
in the army of Sennacherib. If it may please thee, there- 
fore, at this time to jssist me, as my whole trust and confi- 
dence is in thee alone, I vow unto thee, that in Ml countries 

• 

3 The examples of St. Nicholas. ] In placing here the examples or 
historical passages of the legend of St. Nicholas, the author shews what 
credit he gave to that legend. The fables of Turpin mean the lying 
history wdiich Archbishop Turpin left concerning the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and one of lUicse fables is, that one day the sun stood still, to 
give that liero all the time that was necessary to finish the destriiction 
of the mighty army of the Saracens, 
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whatsoever, wherein I shall have any power or authority, 
whether in this of Utopia, or elsewhere, I will cause thy 
holy gospel to be purely, simply, and entirely p’*cached, so 
that the abuses of a rabble of hypocrites^ and false prophets, 
who by human constitutions, and depraved inventions, have 
impoisoned all the world, shall be quite exterminated from 
about me. 

This vow was no sooner made, but there was heard a 
voice from heaven, saying. Hoc fac et vinces: that is to say, 
Do this, and thou shalt overcome. Then Pantagruel seeing 
that Loupgarou with his mouth wide open was drawing 
near to him, went against him boldly, and cried out as loud 
as he Avas able, Thou dicst, villain,* thou diest ! purposing 
by his horrible cry to make him afraid, according to the dis- 
cipline of the Lacedaemonians. Withal, he immediately 
cast at him out of his bark, which he wore at his girdle, 
eighteen cags, and four bushels of salt, 'wherewith he filled 
both his mouth, throat, nose, and eyes. At this Loupgarou 
was so highly incensed, that, most fiercely setting upon him, 

^ Hypocrites.] Surely, when llabclais wrote this, he was not re- 
converted to the Roman church. 

* Villain.] Read, slave, for that is the true meaning of the word 
xnllain^ w^iich is the antithesis of the word gentleman, and primarily 
signifies (not always n knave, as with us. hut) a bond-man, or one of 
servile condition. A French author, quoted by Cotgrave, affirms, 
that the gentlemen of France term vilains all farmers, husbandmen, 
ploughmen, and generally all yeomen, liow free soever their condition 
or tenures be; and that country gehtlemen term so ail citizc^ms, burgh- 
ers, and inhabitants of walled towns. Hence also it comes to signify a 
churl, carlo, boor, clown ; a miser, a knave, varlet, and any base- 
humoured, ill-born, and worse-bred bumpkin : but all these are no 
more than the secondary meanings of the word villain. To come to M. 
Duchat : he observes upon the word r%aud, here likewise used by 
Rabelais, that it is synonymous to paillard^ in the signification wherein 
Loupgarou just before had called paillurs de plat paUt his companions, 
born and bred like him, in the plains ^»i’here corn grows (and conse- 
quently where there is store of chaff and straw (paille) whence pail- 
lard ;) so thatf instead of you wenchers of the low-conntry, as Sir T. U. 
translates it, it should have been, you clowns of the fiat or low country ; 
for paillard does not there absolutely mean a whoremaster, though I 
confess it is generally so understood, and paillarder is used in that sense 
in the Bible ; though strictly, as it comes from paillct straw, it means 
to haunt thatched bawdy-houses *, tumbling in the straw, or upon straw- 
beds ; bitch-hunting-it in barns. So riband ^oes not signify only a 
ruffian, or a lecher, but likewise a labouring man of a big body, strong 
limb;;, and hard constitjtion ; a tough whoreson. 
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he thought even then with a blow of his mace to have beat 
out his brains. But Bantagrucl was very nimble, and had 
always a q^ick foot, and a quick eye, and therefore, with 
his left foot did he step back one pace, yet not so nimbly, 
but that the blow, falling upon the bark, broke it in four 
thousand, four score and six pieces, and threw all the rest of 
the salt about the ground. Pantagruel, seeing that, most 
gallantly displayed the vigour of his arms, and according to 
the art of the axe, gave him with the great end of his mast 
a*home-thrust a little above the breast ; then, bringing along 
the blow to the left side, with a slash strucl^ him between 
the neck and shoulders. After that, advancing his right 
foot, lie gave him a push upon the couillons, with the upper 
end of his said mast, wherewith breaking the scuttle, on the 
top thereof, he spilt three or four puncheons of wine that 
were left therein. 

Upon that, Lifupgarou thought that he had pierced his 
bladder, and that the wine that came forth had been his 
urine. Pantagruel, being not content with this, would have 
doubled it by a side-blow; but Loupgarcni, lifting up his 
mace, advanced one step upon him, and with all his force 
would have dashed it upon Pantagruel, wherein, to speak 
the truth, he so sprightfully carried himself, that, if God had 
not succoured the good l^antagrucl, he had been cloven from 
the top of his head to the bottom of his milt. But the 
blow glanced to the right side, by the brisk iiimblencss of 
I’antagjuel, and his mace sadk into the ground above three- 
score and thirteen feet, through a huge rock, out of which 
the fire did issue greater than nine thousand and six tons.® 
Pantagruel, seeing him busy about plucking out his mace, 
which stuck in the ground between the rocks, ran upon him, 
and would have clean cut off his he§d, if by mischance his 
mast had not touched a little against the stock of Loupgarou’s 
mace, which was enchanted, as we have said before. By 
this means his masf broke off about three hancbuls above his 
hand, whereat he stood amazed like "a bell- founder, and cried 
out. Ah, Panurge, where art thou ? Pan urge, seeing that, 
said to the king and the giants, by G— -, they will hurt one 
another, if they be not parted. But the giants were as merry 

^ Nine thousand and^six An expression taken from the man- 

ner of measuring the capacity or burthen of merchant ships, by file ton. 
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as if they had been at a wedding. Then Carpalim would 
have risen from thence to help liis master ; but one of tlie 
giants said unto him, by Golfarin the nephew of^ Mahoom, 
if thou stir hence, I will put thee in the bottom of my breeches, 
instead of a suppository, which cannot choose but do me 
good. For in my belly 1 am very costive, and cannot well 
cagar^ without gnashing my teeth, and making many filthy 
faces. Then Pantagruel, thus destitute of a staff, took up 
the end of his mast, striking athwart and alongst u])on the 
giant, but he did him no more hurt than you would do with -a 
filip u])on a smith's anvil. In the meantime Loupgarou was 
drawing his mace out of the ground, and, having already 
plucked it out, was ready therewith to have struck Ifcinta- 
lagruel, who, being very quick in turning, avoided all his 
blows, in taking only the defensive part in hand, until on a 
sudden he saAv, that Loupgarou did threaten him with these 
words, saying. Now, villain, will not I fall to chop thee as 
small as minced meat, and keep thee henceforth from ever 
making any more poor men athirst ! Then, without any more 
ado, Pantagrucl struck him such a blow with his foot against 
the belly, that he made him fall backwards, his heels over 
his head,® and dragged him thus along at flay-buttock above 
a flight-shot. Then Loupgarou cried out, bleeding at the 
throat, Mahoom, Mahoom, Mahoom, at Avhich noise all the 
giants arose to succour him. But lhanurge said unto them. 
Gentlemen, do not go, if you wdll believe me ; for our master 
is mad, and strikes athwart and alongst, he cares not wdicrc ; 
he will do you a mischief. But the giants made no account 
of it, seeing that Pantagrucl had never a staff. 

And when Pantagruel saAV those giants approach very near 
unto him, he took Loupgarou by the two feet, and lift up 
his body like a pike in^the air, wherewith it being harnished 
with anvils, he laid such heavy load amongst those giants 
armed with freestone, that, striking them down as a mason 
doth little knpbs of stones, there was nl)t one of them that 
stood before him, whom he threw not flat to the ground. 

’ Capar.] Spanish. To do that which the king himself can’t get 
anollier to do for him. 

His heels over his head.] This strange battle between Pantagruel 
and Loupgarou is almost wholly imitated from ch. 6, of vol. 2, of 
Perceforcst, where Sir Lyoniiel uses much thersamc play against the 
giant A^ith the golden mane, whose head he did at last cut off. 
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And by tlie brcakinf^ of this stony armour there was made 
such a horrible rumble, as put me in mind of the butter- 
tower of J?it.. Stephen’s at Bourges, when it melted before 
the sun.® Panurge, with CWpalim and Eusthenes, did cut 
in the meantime tlie throats of those that were struck down, 
in such sort, that there escaped not one. l^antagruel to any 
man's sight was like a mower, wlio with his scythe, which 
was Ijoupgarou, cut down the meadow-grass, to wit, the 
giants; but, with this fencing of Pantagrucl's, Loupgarou 
l(Tst his head, which liay)pened when Pantagrucl strufTk down 
one wliose name was Kiflandouille or Puddyig-plunderer, 
who was armed cap-a-pie with Grison-stones,^*' one chip 
whereof sjilintcring «)hroad cut off Kjnstemon’s neck clean 
and fair. Por otherwise the most })art of them were but 
lightly armed with a kind of sandy brittle stone, and the 
rest wdth slates. ‘‘ At last, when he saw that they w ore all 
dead, he threw tlffe body of Loupgarou, as hard as he could, 
against the city, where falling like a frog upon his belly, in 
the great piazza thereof, he with the said fall killed a singed 
he-eat, w^ct she-cat, a farting duck, and a bridled goose. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

How EpisUmiorit who had his head cut off, was finely healed by 
Panurge, and of the news which he brought from the devils, 
and of the damned people in hell. 

This ^igantal victory being ended, Pantagruel wdthdrew^ 

® Melted hi fore the smw.] Melted and sunk in at high noon, as if it 
had been butler. 

^0 G'ri.sw/-s<o«£’s.l A sort of hard, sparkling, brownish grey, long- 
lasting free-stone, til to pave with, says Cotgrave, at the word grvs ; of 
which the grison is a sjiecios, says Duchat ; adding that the grison is 
very common about Poieliers. Cotgrave says the grison is a kind of 
free-stone, soft when it is taken out of the quarry, but afterwards grows 
very hard. (So does the stAic dug out of the quarries about Bath in 
Somersel shire.) 

Lightly armed, 4rc.] With a stone called tuff, ^hich Cotgrave 
describes thus : a kind of white sand, or hoft and brittle stone, often- 
times covering or lying in flakes, on good soil. Duchat says it is a 
stone of Poictnu, porous, spongy, and light. Ho adds, that in Langue- 
doc they call tuff, that sort of stone which is generated in some places, 
oi the gravel which is cast thither by the wheels of water mills, which 
stand pretty thick on tome rivers of that country. 

^ Who had his head cut Qui avoit la coupe iestee, not% teste 
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himself to the place of the flagons, and called for Panurge 
and the rest, who came unto him safe and sound, except 
Eusthenes, whom one of the giants had scratchc/i a little in 
the face, whilst he was about the cutting of his throat, and 
Epistemon, wdio appeared not at all. Whereat Pantagruel 
was so aggrieved, that he would have killed himself. But 
Panurge said unto him. Nay, Sir, stay a while, and we will 
search for him amongst the dead, and find out the truth of 
all. Thus as they w'cnt seeking after him, they Idiind him 
stark dbad, w’ith his head between his arms all bloody. 
Then Kustliei^es cried out. Ah, cruel death ! hast thou taken 
from me the perfect est amongst men ? At which words 
Pantagruel rose u]) with the greatest grief tliat ever any man 
did see, and said to Panurge, Ha, my friend, the prophecy 
of your two glasses, and the javelin staff, was a great de^ 
too deceitful. But Panurge ansAvered, My dear bullies all, 
weep not one drop more, for, he being yet all hot, I will 
make him as sound as ever he was. In saying this, he took 
the head, and held it warm foregainst his codpiece, that the 
wind might not enter into it. Eusthenes and Carpalim car- 
ried the body to the place where they had banqueted, not 
out of any hope that ever he would recover, but that Panta- 
gruel might see it. 

Nevertheless 'Panurge gave him very good comfort, say- 
ing, If I do not heal him, I will be content to lose my head, 
which is a fool's w'ager. lieavc off, therefore, crying, and 
help me. Then cleansed he his neck very wtII wi,‘h pure 
white wine, and, after that, took his head, and into it syna- 
pised some powder of diaraerdis,"'* which he always carried 
about him in one of his bags.^ Afterwards he anointed it 

eoupee. Upon wliLcli M. Duchat observes, there is a child's play, which 
at Metz they call coupe teste ; at which play, which in English may be 
called the heading or beheading, the lad that is headed, as they call it, 
docs but sink his head into his bosom, and the rest leap over him. M. 
Duchat thinks this was what made Rabelais list; 'that term here, to ex- 
press an accident, which Epistemon got over almost os easily as a child 
beheaded at the boys' play. 

2 Powder of diamerdis, ] Confettionne di salvia selvatica. A confection 
of wild sage : also merda, says the Fr. and Ital. Diet, of Oudin, in letter 
D. In this last sense ui merda, Cotgrave interprets diamerdis, a con- 
fection of'turds, pilgrim’s salve ; the double-entendre is the better, 
because sage is really good to consolidate wounds withal. 

* Baps,] Faques, Menage had remarked at this place of his Rabelais, 
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with I know not what ointment, and set it on very just, vein 
against vein, sinew against sinew, and sj)ondyl against 
spondyl, that he might not be wry-necked, — for such people, 
he mortally^hatcd.'* This done, he gave it round about some 
fifteen or sixteen stitches with a needle, that it might not 
fall off again, then on all sides, and every where, he put a 
little ointment on it, which he called rcsuscitative. 

Suddenly Episteinon began to breathe, then opened his 
eyes, yawned, sneezed, and afterwards let a great household 
fast. Whereupon Eanurge said, Now, certainly, he is^ealed, 
— and tliercfore gave him to drink a large full glass of strong 
while wine, with a sugared toast. In this fashion was Epis- 
temon finely healed, only that he was somewhat hoarse for 
above tliree weeks together, and had a dry cough of which 
he could not be rid, but by the force of continual drinking. 
And now he began to speak, and said, that lie had seen 
the devil, had spoken with Lucifer familiarly, and had been 
very iru'rry in hell, and in the Elysian fields, affirming very 
seriously before them all, that the devils were boon com- 
panions, and merry fellows. Eut, in respect of the damned, 
lie said he was very sorry, that Panurge had so soon called 
him back into this world again ; for, said he, I took won- 
derful delight to see them. How so r said Pantagpuel. Be- 
cause they do not use them there, said Epistemon, so badly 
as you think they do. Their estate and condition of living 
is but only changed after a very strange manner ; for I saw 
Alexander the Great there, nfending and patching on clouts 
upon old breeches and stockings, and thus got a very poor 
living. 

Xerxes was a crier of mustard. 

Romulus, a salter, and patelier of pattens.® 

Numa, a nailsmith, 

that anciently signified a small pocket ; but he did not know 
that hoWi facque and facqiiiere come from the German fach, which sig- 
nifies a box, a case, afid so it means here, of which ^’anurge had a 
great many in his bag. 

^ For such people he mortally hated. ^ Rabelais, who produces him- 
self here under the character of Panurge, confesses the aversion he had. 
for the Cordeliers, who, among all tlie religious of St. Francis’s order, 
most affect to hang the head, that they may appear devout and mortified. 

^ A salter and p%tchtr of patU'm.\ Rabelais says only saulnier^ a 
salt merchant. Sir T. V. has indeed given him an additional tmde to 
mend his commons. 
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Tarquin, a porter.® 

Piso, a clownish swain."' 

Sylla, a ferryman. 

Cyrus, a cowherd. 

Themistocles, a glass-maker. 

Epaminondas, a maker of mirrors or looking-glasses. 
Brutus and Cassius, surveyors or measurers of land.® 
Demosthenes, a vine-dresser. 

Cicero, a fire-kindler.® 

FalAas, a threader of heads.'® 

Artaxerxes, a rope-maker." 

.^neas, a miller.'- 

Achilles was a scald-pated maker of hay-bundles.'* 
Agamemnon, a lick-box." 

Ulysses, a hay-mower. 

Nestor, a dcer-kccper or forester.'® 

Darius, a gold-finder, or jakes-farmer. t, 

Ancus Martins, a ship- trimmer. 

Camillus, a foot-post." 

« Tarquin, a porter.] being a porter in French, Rabelais 

quibbles upon Tacquin and Tarqvin. 

Piso, a clownish swam.] The like on Piso and peasant. 

* Brutii,s and Cassius, surveyors of land.] Ayrimensenr : a measurer 
of land ; for so they were indeed when in the field of Philippi they 
measured the earth with the length of their own ])odics, or bit the dust, 
as the poet’s phrase is. 

® Cicero, a firc-kindlcr.] For contributing to the civil war, in de- 
claring for Ponipoy. r 

Fahius, a threader of heads or patenusters .] He had b5cn a great 
temporizer. 

“ Artaa^crxcs, a rope-maker.] Probably Artaxerxes Mnemon, wlioi-c 
life Plutarch has written. 

AEneas, a miller.] He carried his father out of Troy, like a milh'r 
with a sack of meat at his back. 

Achilles, a scald paled, ^c.] He is commonly pictured with his 
helmet on. 

Agamemnon, a lick-hox.] Lichccasse is a lick- box, or sweet- lips. 
Cotgrave saye*, Homer’s Iliad represents A^ilmemnon as a sober and 
frugal prince. Accordingly afterwards, 1. 4, c. Jl, we sec him very 
averse to coming, at any time, into a kitchen. It is, perhaps, for that 
very reason Rabelais makes him act by the rule of contraries, i. e. lick- 
ing dishes and making sops in the dripinng-pan; for casse, in I’oictou, 
is a dripping-pan, and licher is to lick. 

Nestor, a forester.] Harpaillenr. It likewise signifies a seller of 
old trinkets, or old iron. Perhaps llabcdais nlbanttliis last, on account 
of Nestor’s extreme ol^ age. 

Camillus, afoot-post.] Galochier does indeed signify a foot-post, 
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Marcellus, a shcller of beans. 

- Driisus, a laker of money at the doors of play-houses.*'' 
Scipio Africanus, a crier of lee in a wooden-slipper. 
Asdrubat, a lantern -maker. 

Hannibal, a k(jtlle-maker and seller of egg-shells. 

Priamus, a seller of old clouts. 

Lancelot of the Lake was a flayer of dead horses.*** 

All the Knights of the llouiid Table,*^*’ were poor day- 

or any clowiiisli ill-bred fellow. Il ni«?ans also a maker of gallnches^ 
liigU wooden patleiis or elo^s, 'wliieh arc said to be first so^alled by 
and from the Gauls, whom Cainillus drove from Rome ; and therefore 
Rabelais styles him yallochier^ a maker of (jallocJieSy ot w'oodeti shoes. 
It also means a sort of slipiier worn over the shoes. 

Alarcelfus, a^sheller of bvaus.^ One need only have hands for such 
a trade ; the head has but little to do in it. Besides, in respect of the 
emulation and strife between Marcellus and Kabius Maximus, which 
of the two should do his country most service, we may allirm that the 
happy activity of the former ap:ain.st Hannibal prompted the other to 
show against that eiffemy of the Roman people, how far the prudence 
of a general could contribute to ruin an army already weakened by 
many battles. Fabius had his name from /«/><«, beans : now Marcellus 
exciting Fabius to do his best, is that Mhicli, in the style of Rabelais, 
rendered the other a sheller of beans ; he made the beans turn out. 

Urusus, That the great Dnisus German icus should be such 

a poor wretch in the other world, shows, as lipistemon had said, that 
tliosc, who in this life had been the most eminent, arc in tiie next the 
most abject. ^ 

Lamvlot^ ^c. ] The most renowned knight-errant of early romance 
and poetry, the friend of Sir Tristram, and the favoured lover of the fair 
(Juenever. The hero of an old romance, in 3 vols. dto. Sorel. Bibliolh. 
Fr. p. 150. 

All fhe Knights of the Rouna laole, Few people arc to be in- 

formed that it -was the famous King Arthur of Great Britain, who, in 
or about the year b'iO, established the order of those celebrated knights, 
who make such a figure in our old romance. Few likewise are to 
learn that the reason why they arc called so \^as, because that prince, 
to w'hom they w'erc all as it were peers (pares) and companions, was 
ploafscd that, when in any solemnities of the court they should all be 
seen sitting at iH^uiid tablg, they should be acknowledged to be all 
equal, not indeed in b^th or dignities, but in merit, in valour, and in 
^irtue : but 1 have never yet met with any one that h*d the curiosity 
to inform himself exactly as to the iiumbtY of members this illustrious 
body consisted of. For my part, 1 am fully satisfied the Knights of the 
Round Table Mere at first but very few in number ; but as at those 
frequent assemblies, called conrs plautees (open courts, Cotgrave says) 
there always appei^red some young prince, who came thither to solicit 
the favour of being m^de a knight, and as from time to time some one 
of those new knights merited by his acts of prowess to be admitted to 
the table of the old ones ; thence it comes that in the 2nd vol. L 81, of 
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labourtTS, employed to row over the rivers of Cocytus, Phlc- 
geton, Styx, Acheron, and Lethe, when my lords the devils 
had a mirld to recreate themselves upon the water, as in 
the like occasion are hired the boatmen at Lyons, the gon- 
delicrs of Venice, and oars of London. Put with this dif- 
ference, that these poor knights have only for their fare a 
bob or flirt on the nose, and, in the evening, a morsel of 
coarse mouldy bread.'^^ 

Trajan was fisher of frogs. 

Ante 'I inns, a lackey. 

Commodus, a bagpiper.'*® 

Pertinax, a peeler of walnuts. 

Lucullus, a maker of rattles and hawks’ bells.’* 

Justinian, a pedlar. 

Hector, a snaii- sauce scullion, 

Lancelot of the Lake, we see them ainoiiiif to two hiindred and fifty. 
True it is, in two other places of that book, (vol. 3, f. 37, 8(>.) the num- 
ber docs not exceed a hundred and fifty ; but this niitrht have been the 
consequence of some disaster, or of a reformation which might have 
been made among them. 

Coari>c mouldy brtad.] Pain chaumeny. Whether, according to 
the edition of Io5H, we are to road chaumeny, (coarse broad) from its 
being mingled with chaume (stubble) or eaten by poor people who li\e 
in chaumtnes (thatched cots), or whether, comformahle to the new 
editions, aiid to that of Dolet, we prefer chumnisy (mouldy bread) from 
its being grown n'.uifsy (mouldy) by being pul in a cupboard wdieii it 
was chaud (hot) ; in either case, it may be truly said of these knights 
whom Epistemoii saw in the oth«T ^voild, that they had eaten their 
white bread first. i^Muiigerson pam blunc le premier^ is, to spend one’s 
best abilities, in estate or body, in his yoiiih, and h'uve niching hut 
wants and weakness for old age.) The reason why Rabelais lias made 
watermen of all the knights of the round table, who in their lime were 
great filters and tournameiiters, is because the watermen in France are 
great sportsmen that way in their juslliiig for the goose, and ether 
festivals of theirs, 

22 Antoninus, a lacquey.] Diminutive names, i. e. diminutive in 
sense, not syllables, siuli as Antoninus (Irom Antonins) Pierrot 
(Peterkiu) from Pierre (Peter), Jaiinot (JolmiiyL*.om Jean (John), 
are very suitable to lacquies. 

22 Commodus f a hay-jnper.] Sir T. U. .mistakes the sense of Ra- 
belais’ gayctier. and translates it jetrmaker, but gayla, in Spanish, 
signifies a bag-pipe, and gaytero, one that plays on that frouzy musty 
instrument. Gayta likewise signifies a clyster, but that is ironically 
only. It is indeed a (jothic word originally. 

2* Lucullus, a maker of rattles, 8^c.] Grillotier ‘dignifies a grid-iron- 
maker, as well as a maker of corals with bells, and other toys for 
children. 
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P»aris was a poui ueggar. 

Cainbyses, a mule -driver. 

Nero, a bijise blind fiddler,-* or j)layer on that instrument 
which is called a windbroach. Fierabras was his serving- 
man, who did him a thousand mischievous tricks, and w'ould 
make him eat of the browm bread, and drink of the turned 
wine, wdien himself did both cat and drink of the best. 

Julius Ca'sar and Pompey were boat-wrights and tighters 
of ships. 

^’^alcntinc and Orson"*^ did serve in the stoves of hdTl, and 
were sw'eat-rubbers in hot liouscs. 

Giglan and Gaw'ain w^ere poor swine-herds.^’ 

Geoffrey wdth the great tooth, \vas a tinder-maker and seller 
of inatclics. 

Godfrey do Pullion, a hood-maker.®'* 

Aero, a base blinck^ddlrr,] Ncn* loved fiddling and shows. Ra- 
belais, in another place, calls Nero truand^ a rascally fellow ; and here 
he makes him got a sorry living by playing on a rascally, rude, harsh- 
fioiinding instrument, called a vieiUv, I'MU accordcrant tres bion 
lours vioillos ensemble they jumbled their fiddles passing well toge- 
liier ; but this plirasc hath a further (filthy) sense. CoUfravv.] 

20 Valentine and Orson, fifc. J This romance having been long since 
common in England, 1 shall only say I ha\e read it and ibrgot it. 
Orson is, 1 think, a hairy man, for which reason (though M. Diichat 
says nothing of it) llabelais may have made him a fiibbor in the in- 
fernal bagnios below, hair-clolhb being used in our bagnios here above 
lo rub people’s hides with in their sw'euliiig. 

Giglan and Gawaxn,] Or as Rabel.iis spe lls these names, Giglaiii 
and Gouva^ii, w'ere heroes of the old romances, as were also Artliur 
(Artus in French) of Britain, and Perceforest, mentioned below'. It 
appears from some verses of Marot, that these romances w’cre all read 
with pleasure at the French court till that poet’s time. The romance 
of Gauvain, a IMS., is often quoted by Borel. That of Perceforcst, 
printed 8vo. in G vols. at l*aris, JbSl, relates the knightly adventures of 
a king of England, who was surnamed I'crceforest, for having dared 
to pierce almost (^one into a forest fraught w ith endian tments, and 
possessed by a race df strange *wickcd creatures, whose cruelties and 
violent outrages gencralf^ fell upon all the ladies and damsels of the 
country. This book, by the by, was one .of those which the King 
Churlcs IX. usually busied himself in reading, by order of the queen 
mother. As for Giglain, Ziliantc, son of Monodant, see Ariosto, canto 
19, n. 38. The Spaniard Anthony Guevara, who had read tlic romance 
of Giglain or Giglan, as he calls it, puts this book into the number of 
some others, out of Vhich no good, but a great deal of evil, may be 
leanied. * ^ 

Godfrey de Bullion; a ho(^- maker,} in French. A 

2 G 
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Jason was a bracelet-maker.*® 

Don Pietro de Castille, a carrier of indulgences. 

Morgante, a beer-brewer.*® ^ 

lliion of 13ordeaux, a hooper of barrels.*^ 

Pyrrhus, a kitchen-scullion. 

Antiochus, a chimncy-sw'ecper. 

Octavian, a scraper of parchment. 

Nerva, a mariner.** 

Pope Julius was a crier of pudding pies, but he left off 
wearing there his great buggerly beard.** 

maker of dominos ; because of Ills devoutness. Mezerai calls him de 
Bullion, and Bucliolcer, BilioiiEeus. 

Jason was a bracelet-maker.^ This is wrong in a double resj)ect. 
First, though it is Jeason in the new editions, it should be Bandoin, as 
in that of Dolet. Secondly, Manilier does not signify a bracelet- maker, 
but the same as maryuillier ; a church-warden, or one that in popish 
countries gathers for a poor preacher. This Baudoin (or Baldwin) was 
Godfrey of Bullion's younger brother, and nvich inferior to him in 
merit; and therefore he here follows his cider brother as but a servitor, 
in comparison of that hero. 

^ Morgante, a beer-brewer,^ Mor^anMn the original. As a beer- 
brewer, we see him hereafter giving nine hogsheads of beer to the frank 
archer Bagnolet, to pacify his wrath against poor Perccforcst. who had 
happened, very innocently, and without any ill design, to pis.s against a 
wall whrje St. Anthony's fire was painted. Mention has been made 
of the giant Mori^ante, and of the romance which bears his name, in the 
notes on tlie 1st ch. of this book. 

Huon of Bordeaux, a hooper of barrels.] Relieur de Umneaulx : 
a cask or tun-binder. The country about Bordeaux yields vast quan- 
tities of wine ; accordingly there - are in that city above two thousand 
coopers, who would be at a loss for the wood they have otcasion for, 
did they not procure it from the Danes in exchange for wine. See 
Scaligerana at the word Bordeaux. 

Next to this should be (but omitted by Sir T. U.^ llomulus, a 
cobbler, botcher, or other mender of any old things. 

32 Nerva, a mariner.] Head, not a mariner, but the lowest drudge of 
a kitchen. Housse-puillier in French. Mat. Corderius, Uc Corr. 
Serm. Emend, c. 24, n. 26. “Hie. mediastinus. Un soullon de 
cuisine.'* A kitchen slave, a drudge-puddiil^. ‘ “ In gymnasiis 
Parisiensibus 4ici solet, un Marmiton." ffdussepailHer, from housse, 
a horse cloth (whence our housing) and paille, straw, signifies properly 
a slovenly nasty boy, whose clothes are covered all over with chaff and 
bits of straw. 

33 JJis great buggerly heard.] This glances at mesdames the she- 
goats, those bearded females, generally favourites of messieurs the bug- 
gerantoes. Besides, the Bougres or Bulgarians" wear a long beard, 
espa-ially the jiriests, and yet more especiaffly the patriarch of that 
people. Moreover, this Pope Julius, viz. Julius II. was, as I lake it, 
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John of Paris was a greaser of boots. 

Arthur of Britain, an ungreaser of caps. 

Perce-Foij 2 st, a carrier of fagots. 

Pope Boniface the Eighth, a scummer of pots. 

Pope Nicholas the Third, a maker of paper.®* 

Pope Alexander, a rat-catcher.®® 

Pope Sixtus, an anointcr of those that have the pox.®* 

What, said Pantagrucl, have they the pox there too ? Surely, 
said Epistemon, 1 never saw so many : there are tlmre, I 
thmk, above a hundred millions ; for believe, that thore who 
have not had the j)ox in this world, must have it in the other. 

Cotsbody, said Panurge, then I am free ; for I have been 
as far as the hole of Gibraltar, reached unto the outmost 
bounds of Plercules, and gathered of the ripest.®"^ 

Ogier the Dane,®® was a furbishcr of armour. 

The King Tigranes, a mender of thatched Jiouses.®® 

Galien Kestored,^ taker of moldwarps.*** 

the first pope that ever distinguished himself by along beard. Now, 
as at the siege of Miranda, which he carried on himself in person, in 
1511, he hastened the works, ordered the battery, excited the soldiers, 
sometimes by fair words, and sometimes by threats, to exert their 
utmost cndeiivours to carry the place sooti, perhaps Rabelais makes 
this pope a crier of petits pdtez toutchauds, hot petty patues, because at 
that siege he had spurred on liis people to the assault of some petty 
patec or bastion, as the attacking whereof might be \9ry hot work, or 
executed in very hot weather. 

34 Pope Nicholas the Thirds a maker of paper. \ Nicolas pape tiers 
estoit papcticr. Allusion of papeticr^io pape tiers, or the third of that 
name. A ]&rench pun, untranslatable. 

35 Pope Alexander, a rat-catcher, j Alexander VI. who caught a 
rat, as the saying is, when by mistake he who was ras [a shaveling] 
was poisoned by another ras [ a shaveling] with rats-bane. Hero is a 
superfoQtation of puns for ye. 

3® Pope Sixtus, an anointcr of those that have the pox ] On account 
of that canorous botch, with which, Rabelais says, (ch. 17 of this book) 
Sixtus IV. was so horribly tormented, that he was a cripple by it all 
his life. 

3*^ And gathered of the rijftes/.] Before, in ch. 15, the au^ior calls the 
grand pox, the blessed fruit. , 

38 Ogier the Dane,} An old romance of chivalry, published in prose, 
and printed in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; but a MS. of it 
in Leonine verses was part of President du Tliou (Thuanus*s) library. 

38 Thatched houses.'] Un recouvreur means a mender of slated or 
tiled, as well as thatclied houses. 

40 Galien restored, S^c.} mPreneur de taupes. A mole-catcher. This 
romance has for its hero the young Galien, son of Jaqueline. daughter 

2 G 2 ' 
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'riic four sons of Aymon were all tooth -drawcrs.^^ 

Pope Calixtus was a barber of a woman’s sine quo ?ion.“ 
Po])e Urban, a bacon-picker. , 

Melusina was a kitchen drudge- wench,**® 

Matabrune, a laundress.** 

Cleopatra, a crier of onions.*® 

Helen, a broker for chamber-maids.** 

to HuRh, king of Constantinople, and of the count and peer Oliver of 
Vn‘iUHfy who was taken at liis word by the maiden's father, upon his 
sayinp, only by way of gab (in a bravado or joke, I take gab to mean) 
that he woulil push his caresses to a certain number of encounters, 
were he so happy as to lie but one night in the arms of that infanta. 
The night came, and, at nine months' end, Jaqucline brought into the 
world the child in qu<*stion. Of the two fairies who interested them- 
.selves for him the moment he was born, one, whose name was Galienne. 
liaving given him the name of Galien. the other would have him be sur- 
named Restored, ^because, says the book, the child w’as one day to 
restore or revive in France the liigh chivalry, which was in danger of 
being lost by the death of Charlemagne’s peers, wdio almost all perished 
at the battle of Roncevaux. Rabelais makes Ibis Galien a mole- 
catcher, probably because, as those of that trade fetch out of the earth 
the moles they take, he caused to spring up again the race, the memory, 
and the acts of prowess of thosis ancient peers of France. 

The fouir sons of Aymon, 4^?*] A very lying, fabulous romance. 
Anthony^ Guevara, in his preface to the Clock or Dial for Princes, 
laments that in his lime the gentry of France were corrupted by reading 
the Giglans, the Lancelots, the Fierabras, the four sons of llemou, and 
llie Tristrams. 

Pojic CaZ/a*/ws, 4c.j Barhwr de maujoirtet. See Colgravc, and M. 
Duchat himself further on this pbiase. 

M('lusiHa,^c,] Aynppa, in his Vanity of Sciences, fSc., speaks 
of this romance, which was printed in folio at Paris, at the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

** Matabrune,] Wife to King Pierron of the strong island, and 
mother of Prince Oriant, one of Godfrey of Bullion's ancestors. 

Cleopatra, a cner of otiiof IS.} Her kingdom produced exceeding 
good ones in the opinion of the Israelites. Besides, of the two pearL 
of inestimable price which that queen was owner of. she having caused 
her lover Anthony to swallow one, dissolved vinegar, was going 
to regale hint with the second, if she had not*oeen hindered. Perhaps 
It was by way of punishment for this prodigality, that in the other 
world she is reduced to sell onions, that is, such fruit as the Latins call 
uniones^ a sort of onions, as well as pearls. (Under the word unio oms, 
Camb. Die. says ab unis, ^c. A pearl called an union, for that, many 
being found in one shell, not any one of them is like the other. Also 
an onion or scallion with one blade. Sec that didtionary.) 

% Helen, 4®.] A procuress. CourratiertdeChamhrieres. A con- 
sequence of her past \\fe. 
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Semiramis, the beggars’ lige-killer. 

Dido did sell mushrooms. 

Penlhesil(^ sold cresses. 

Lucretia was an ale-house keeper. 

Hortensia, a spinstrcss.*^ 

Livia, a grater of verdi grease. 

After this manner, those, that had been great lords and 
ladies here, got but a poor scurvy wretched living there be- 
low. And, on the contrary, the philosophers and others, 
whft in this world had been altogether indigent and \\^ting, 
were great lords there in their turn. I saw Di clones there 
strut it out*^ most pompously, and in great magnificence, 
with a rich purple gown on him, and a golden sceptre in his 
right hand. And, wliich is more, he would now and then 
make Alexander tlic Great mad, so enormously would he 
abuse him, when ho had not well patched his breeches ; for 
he used to pay lift skin with sound bastinadoes. 1 saw 
Epictetus there most gallantly apparelled after the Frenc h 
fashion, sitting under a pleasant arbour, with store of hand- 
some gentlewomen, frolicking, drinking, dancing, and making 
good cheer, with abundance of crowns of the sun. Above 
the lattice were written these verses for his device : 

To leap and dance, to sport and play. 

And drink good wine both white and l?rown. 

Or nothing else do all the day. 

But tell bags full of m<^y a crown. 

When lie saw me, he invited me to drink with hiin very 
courteously, and I being willing to be entreated, we tippled 
and chopined together most theologically.*® In the mean- 
time came Cyrus to beg one farthing of him for the honour 
of Mercury, therewith to buy a few onions for his supper. 
No, no, said Plpictctus, I do not use in my alms-giving to 
bestow farthings.'i Hold,* thou varlet, there’s a crown for 
thee, be an honest nftin. Cyrus was exceeding glad tfl^have 
met with such a booty ; but the other poor rogues, the kinj^ 
that are there below, as Alexander, Darius, and others, s* ‘ 

Hortemia.^ Filandiere, a spinner of flax, &c. ^ate. 

Strut it out.} Se prelassoit : give himself the airs of apjjjg p^o- 

Theologically.] • Theologally. Touching the origin for 

verbial phrase of tippling theologally, see ch. 22, of the ^ ^ 

Herodotus. 
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il away from him by night. I saw Pathelin the treasurer of 
llhadamanthus, who, in cheapening the pudding-pies that 
Pope Julius cried, asked him how much a do^en? Three 
blanks, said the pope. Nay, said Pathelin, three blows with 
a cudgel. Lay them down here, you rascal, and go fetch 
more. The poor pope went away weeping, who, when he 
came to his master the pie-maker, told him that they had 
taken away his pudding-pies. Whereupon his master gave 
him ^uch a sound lash with an eel- skin, ^ that his own 
would "have been worth nothing to make bag-pipe-bags 
of. I saw ]^Iaster John Lc Maire there personate the pope, 
in such fashion, that he made all the poor kings and popes®^ 
of this world kiss his feet ; and, taking great state upon him, 
gave them his benediction, saying, Get the pardons,®'** rogues, 
get the pardons, they are good and cheap. I absolve you 
of bread and pottage,®* and dispense with you to be never 
good for anything. Then, calling Caiilet and Triboulet 
to him, he spake these words. My lords the cardinals, 
dispatch their bulls, to wit, to each of them a blow with a 
cudgel upon the reins.®^ Which, accordingly, was forthwith 
Eel-akin.] Pliny, 1. 9, c. 23, tells us, the young gentlemen of 
Home were chastised with an eel-skin when they committed a fault 
From thence, doubtless, it comes, that in schools they have given the 
name of to a certain scourge or whip made of leathern tliongs, 

which anciently they used to beat the lads with when they had neg- 
lected their duty. Isidore’s Glosses, quoted by du Cange in his Latin 
Glossary: ’‘Anguilla est qua coercendi in scholis pueri, quse vulgd 
scutica dicitur.” ' 

Popes.] John le Maire is very severe on the popes, in 'his book of 
the different schisms and councils of the Latin church. 

Get the pardons.] This personally concerns the popes, as having 
in their time made a trade of selling pardons. 

I absolve you^ Isc.] It is in the original, je votts dbsoiils de pain et 
de soupe. Allusion to peine (poena) and (coulpe) in which absolution 
consists. 

^ A blow with a cudgel upon the reins.].. Allusioi^*-' a custom founded 
111 the\eiiance book, of giving those who co^e'for absolution a blow 
with a Vand ^t each verse of the misereje, which they are made to 
jQ\neat from one end to inc other. President du Thou (Thuanus) 1. 
P ' ' on tlieyear 1595, where he speaks of this practice exercised at 
fir^h*' °”^be two proxies or proctors w^hich Henry IV. had sent thither 
canite^de : “ Ad solium reducli, (procuratores regii,) cum 

P ’ *qisso rursus in genua procubuissent, psal.mus L. recitatur, ad * 

s^rvi^^nud °bm 

I I *^Honianos manumittebantur, sic nunc pcccalis nexi per 

uiionem i liberldtem christianam asseruntur, Icviter supplices 
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performed, I lieard Master Francis Villon ask Xerxes, How 
much the mess of mustard ? A farthing, said Xerxes. To 
which the said Villon answered. The pox lake thee for a 
villain ! As much of square-eared wheat is not worth half 
that price, and now thou offerest to enhance the price of 
victuals. With this he pissed in his pot, as the mustard- 
makers of Paris used to do. 1 saw the trained bow-man of 
the bathing tub, known by the name of the Franc archer de 
IJaignolct, who, being one of the trustees of the Inquisition, 
vthen he saw Perce-Forest making water against a^J^all, on 
which was painted the fire of St. Anthony, declared him 
lieretic, and would have caused him to be burnt alive, had it 
not been for Morgante, who for his proficiaP^ and other small 
fees, gave him nine tuns of beer. 

Well, said Pantagruel, reserve all these fair stories for 
another time, only tell us how the usurers are there handled. 
I saw them, said^Epistemon, all very busily employed in 
seeking of rusty pins, and old nails in the kennels of the 
streets, as you sec poor wretched rogues do in this world. 
But the quintal, or hundred weight, of this old iron ware is 
there valued but at the price of a cantle of bread, and yet 
they have but a very bad dispatch and riddance in the sale 
of it. Thus the poor misers are sometimes Ihvee whole 
weeks without eating one morsel or crumb of bread, and yet 
work both day and night, looking for the fair to come. 
Neveftheless, of all this labour, toil, and misery, they reckon 
nothing^ so cursedly active they arc in the prosecution of 
that their base calling, in hopes, at the end of the year, to 
earn some scurvy penny by it. 

Come, said Pantagruel, let us now make ourselves merry 
one bout, and drink my lads, I beseech you, for it is very 
good drinking all this month. Then did they uncase their 
flagons by heaps and dozens, and with thei* leaguer provision 
made excellenvjjpod chCer. But the poor King Anarchus 
could not all thisVhile settle himself towards any fit of 

procuratorcs tangebat.” lu regard bad princes arc infinitely more 
culpable in the sight of God than ordinary people, John Ic Maire their 
judge, instead of slight strokes with a waiid over their shoulders, makes 
them be well laid on with a good hedge-stake over their loins. 

ProJictat,'\ Properly, Cotgrave says, a fee, or benevolence, be- 
stowed on bishops, in manner of a welcome, immediately after their 
instalments. 
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mirth ; whereupon Panurge said. Of what trade shall we 
make my lord the king here, that he may be skilful in the 
art, when he goes thither to sojourn amongst all the devils 
of hell ? Indeed, said Paniagruel, that was well advised of 
thee. Do with him what thou wilt, I give him to thee. 
Grammercy, said Panurge, the present is not to he refused, 
and I love it from you.^' 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

How pKntagruel entered into the city of the Amanrots, and 

how Panitrge married King Anarchus to an old lantern- 
carrying hag, and made him a crier of green sauce. 

Afteh this wonderful victory, Pantagruel sent Carpalim 
unto the city of the Amaurots, to declare and- signify unto 
them, how the King Anarchus w'as taken prisoner, and all 
the enemies of the city overthrown. Wlii<^h news when they 
hoard, all the inhabitants of the citj' came forth to meet him 
in good order, and with a great triumphant ])omp, conduct- 
ing him with a heavenly joy into the city, where innumerable 
bon-fires were kindled, through all the parts thereof, and fair 
round tables, which were furnished wdth store of good 
victuals, set out in the middle of the streets. This was a re- 
newing of the golden age in the time of Saturn, so good was 
the cheer which then they made. 

Rut Pantagruel, having assembled the whole senate?, anel 
common council-men of the town, said My masters, we must 
now strike the iron virhilst it is hot. It is, therefore,''my will 
that, before we frolic it any longer, we advise how to assault 
and take the whole kingdom of the Dipsodes. To which 
effect, let those that will go with me to provide themselves 
against to-morrow after drinking ; for then will I begin to 
march. Not that I need any more men than I have, to help 
me to concpier it ; tor I could make it as sur^v^hat way as if I 
had it already, but 1 see this city is so 'tfull of inhabitants, 
that they can*scarce tur^ into the streets. I will, therefore, 
carry them as a colony in Dipsody, and will give them all that 
country, which is fair, wealthy, fruitful, and pleasant, above 
all other countries in the world, as many of you can tell, who 

^ And I love it from you.l E Vaime de vous. A way of thanking 
any one for a fav(»ur done, or gift bestowed ; it*was also used towards 
a pt rsoii ulii) had drank health to one, or given their service to him 
m dni-kiug. 
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have been there heretofore. Every one of you, therefore, 
that will go along, let him provide himself as I have said. 
This counsel and resolution being published in the city, the 
next morning there assembled in the piazza, before the 
palace, to the number of eighteen hundred fifty-six thousand 
and eleven, besides women and little children. Thus began 
they to march straight into Dipsody, in such good order as 
did the people of Israel, when tlujy departed out of Egypt, to 
pass over the lied Sea. 

43ut, before we proceed any further in this purpose,* 1 will 
tell you how Panurge handled his prisoner the, King Anar- 
chus ; for, having remembered that which Kpistemon had 
related, how the kings and rich men in this world were used 
in the Elysian fields, and bow they got their living there by 
base and ignoble trades, he, therefore, one day apparelled his 
king in a pretty little canvass doublet, all jagged and pinked 
like the tippet of* a light horseman's cap, together with a 
pair of large mariner's breeches, and stockings without 
shoes,^ — For, said he, they would but spoil his sight,® — and 
a little peach-coloured bonnet, with a great capon’s feather 
in it — I lie, for I think ho liad two — and a very handsome 
girdle of a sky colour and green, (in French called pers et 
vert^) saying, tliat such a livery did become him ^vell, for 
that he had always been perverse,* and, in this plight bringing 
him before Pantagruel, said unto him. Do you knoAV this 
roister } No, indeed, said l^antagruel. It is, said Panurge, my 
lord the ^ing of the three batches,^ or thread-bare sovereign. 
I intend to make him an honest man. These devilish kings, 
which we have here, are but as so many calves, they know 

Without shoes.'} The condition wherein our old romances represent 
an unhappy person surrendering: himself n prisoner at discretion. 

* They would hut sjwU his siy/it.] They would blind him, so as to 
hinder him from being sensible that he was a prisoner. 

* Pers et vert.]" * S^y-colouted and green. 

* Perverse.] A. pun •pon pers et vert. 

* King of the three hatches.] An expression taken froTn a custom in 
France during the week of the Epiphany (or* of the kings as they call it) 
when he is termed king of three batches, to whose lot is fallen the bean 
of three cakes baked on three several days, and at three diflerent 
ovens. In Dolct’s edition, instead of rot do trois cuites, king of the 
tlirt^e batches, it is not de trois poimies smites^ king of the three codlins ; 
but the edition of 1553 btfis altered thateditioDj which indeed was good 
for nothing. 
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notliin^, and are good for nothing but to do a thousand mis- 
chiefs to their poor subjects, and to trouble all the world with 
war for their unjust and detestable pleasure. I w^l put him to 
a trade, and make him a crier of green sauce. Go to, begin 
and cry, Do you lack any green sauce ? and the poor devil 
cried. That is too low, said I’anurge, then took him by the 
ear, saying Sing higher in ge, sol, re, ut. So, so, poor devil, 
thou hast a good throat : thou wert never so happy as to be 
no longer king. And Pantagruel made himself merry with 
all thiS^; for I dare boldly say, that he was the best little 
gaffer that was to be seen between this and the end of a 
staff. Thus was Anarchus made a good crier of green sauce. 
Two days thereafter, Panurge married him with an old 
lantern-carrying hag, and he himself made the wedding with 
fine sheep’s-heads, brave haslets with mustard, gallant salli- 
gots with garlic, of which he sent five horse- loads unto 
Pantagruel, which he ate up all, he foifhd them so appe- 
tizing. And for their drink, they had a kind of small well- 
watered wine,® and some fine sorb-apple cider. And to make 
them dance, he hired a blind man, that made music to them 
with a wind-broach. 

After dinner he led them to the palace, and shewed them 
to Pantajjruel, and said, pointing to the married woman. You 
need not fear that she will crack. Why ? said Pantagruel. 
Because, said Panurge, she is well slit and broke up already. 
What do you mean by that ? said Pantagruel. Do not you 

« Small uwU-wateredwine.l Belle piscantine. As {oj piscantifne, Oudin's 
Fr. and Ital. Dictionary says it is vino inacquato acquarello : but as in 
the same Dictionary we find biseafitine in the same signification of 
wine mingled with water (though, by the way, Cotgrave explains 
hiscantinCf drink made of bullaccs or sloes) I know not, adds Diichat, 
but piscantine may be a corruption of hiscantme^ to express a drink of 
two cantines [bottle cases] one whereof might be for wine and the 
other for water. ^ ^ ^ 

’ Some fine Horh-apple cider, Bean corme, ^n Poitou they call 
eorme a certain drink made with water cast’ on eormes (service or 
sorb-apples.) Come, as the new editions read it here, should be a 
drink made with water thrown pn the fruit of the cornier (cornel-tree,) 
a red acid berry ; but as they make none such either in Poitou or else- 
where, it is certain the true reading is here, as in the old editions, 
eorm^t not come, Cotgrave thus speaks of corme; A drink or wine 
made of the sorb-apple ; it surpasses in goodness ^erry or cider ; and 
comcv* nearest of any of those kinds to white krine. No wonder, then, 
Rabelais bestows on it the epithet of beau. 
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see, said Panurge, that the chesnuts which are roasted in the 
fire, if they be whole, they crack as if they were mad ; and, 
to keep theip from cracking, they make an incision in them, 
and slit them. So this new bride is in her lower parts well 
slit before, and, therefore, will not crack behind. 

Pantagruel gave them a little lodge near the lower street, 
and a mortar of stone wherein to bray and pound their 
sauce, and in this manner did they do their little business, he 
being as pretty a crier of green sauce, as ever was seen in 
thfi country of Utopia. But I have been told since,*that his 
wife doth beat him like piaster, and the poor stf)t dares not 
defend himself, he is so simple. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

How Pantagruel with his tongue covered a whole armg^ and what 
tie author saw in his mouth. 

Thus as 1‘antagrucl with all his finny had entered into the 
country of the Dipsodes, every one was glad of it, and in- 
continently rendered themselves unto him, bringing him out 
of their own good wills the keys of all the cities where he 
went, the Almirods only excepted, who, being resolved to 
hold out against him, made answer to his heralds, 4,hat they 
would not yield but upon very honourable and good eon- 
ditions. 

What ? said Pantagruel, do they ask any better terms, 
than thc^hand at the pot, and the glass in their fist ? ' Come, 
let us go sack them, and put them all to the sword. Then 
did they put themselves in good order, as being fully de- 

^ The hand at the pot and the glass in their fist. '\ Head the fist, not 
tlieir fist. La maine an pot et Ic vogrre aupoing, A token of a final agree- 
ment, and that there is iiolliing more to be done but to drink upon the 
bargain. Patcliii (the trickster) to his wife, who asked him how, 
without disbursini; any more than one single penny, he had got the 
cloth he went to bu}^ • 

“ Ce fut pour le denier a-Dieu ; 

Et encore se j’cusse dit • 

Lc main sur Ic pot, par cc dit 
Mon denier me fust demourc.’* 

I gain’d it by the earnest-penny 
And if I had not been a ninny, 

That^ciiny too 1 might have got, 

By barely laying hand on po^t. 
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termined to give an assault, but by the way, passing tlirough 
a large field, they were overtaken wdth a groat shower of 
rain, whereat they began to shiver and Iremble. to crowd, 
press, and thrust close to one another. When Pantagrucl 
saw that, he made their cajjtains tell them that it was nothing, 
and that he saw well above the clouds, that it would be 
nothing but a little dew ; but howsoever, that they should 
put themselves in order, and he would cover them. Tli(;ii 
did they put themselves in a close order, and stood as near to 
each other as they could, and Panlagruel drew out his long tie 
only half-ways, and covered them all, as a hen doth her 
chickens. In the mean time I, who relate to you these 
so veritable stories, hid myself under a burdock-leaf, which 
was not much less in largeness than the arch of the 
bridge of Montrible,* but, when 1 saw them thus covered, I 
went towards them to shelter myself likewise ; which 1 
could not do, for that they were so, as the ^saying is, At the 
yard's end there is no cloth left. Then, as well as I could, I 
got upon it, and went along full two leagues upon his 
tongue, and so long marched, that at last 1 came into his 
mouth. But, oh gods and goddesses, what did 1 see there ! 
Jupiter confound me with his trisulk lightning if I lie ! I 
walked there as they do in Sophie, at Constantinople, and 
saw there great' rocks, like the mountains in Denmark — 1 
believe that those were his teeth. I saw also fair meadows, 
large forests, great and strong cities, not a jot less than 
Lyons or Poictiers. The first man I met there wa,s a good 
honest fellow planting coleworts, wdiercat being very much 
amazed, I asked him. My friend, what dost thou make here ? 
I plant coleworts, said he. But how, and wherewith, said I ? 
Ha, Sir, said he, every one cannot have his ballocks as heavy 
as a mortar,^ neither can we be all rich. Thus do 1 get my 

* The bridge of Montrihle.'\ On the CLarente, ly tween Saintes and 
St. John d'Aiipeli. This bridge is a remiiar; oT Roman antiquity. 
What is related of the bridge of Monstrible, or Moutriblc is taken from 
the romance of Fierabras. 

3 Every one cannot have, ^c.] Allusion to the proverb, 

“ Chiicmi n'a pas le cerveau 
Gros comme celuy d^un veau.^^ 

All ha’riT brains a.s large as fiiose 
Which a calfs head does*v;ii close. 

— See* Treasure of Golden Sayings, See. Lyons, 1557, 
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poor livinjy, and carry them to the market to sell in the city 
which is hero behind. Jesus! said I, is there here a new 
world? Sure, said he, it is never a jot new, but it is 
commonly reported, that, without this, there is an earth, 
whereof the inhabitants enjoy the light of a sun and moon, 
and that it is full of, and replenished with, very good com- 
modities ; but yet this is more ancient than that. Yea, but, 
said I, my friend, what is the name of that city, whither 
thou carries! thy cole worts to sell ? It is called Aspharage, 
said he, and all the in-dwellers are Christians, verj^ honest 
men, and will make you good cheer. To be brief, 1 resolved 
to go thither. Now, in my way, I met w’ith a fellow that 
was lying in wait to catch pigeons, of wdiom I asked, My 
friend, from w'hence come these pigeons ? Sir, said he, they 
come from the other world. Then I thought, that, ■when 
Pantagriiel yawned, the pigeons went into his mouth in 
whole flocks, tliinking that it had been a i)igeon-housc. 

Then I went into the city, which 1 found fair, very strong, 
and seated in a good air ; but at my entry the guard de- 
manded of me my pass or ticket. Whereat 1 was much 
astonished, and asked them. My masters, is there any dan- 
ger of the plague here ? O Lord, said they, they die hard 
by here so fast, that the cart runs about the streete. Good 
God, said I, and Avherc ? Whercunto they answered, that it 
was in Larynx and Pharynx, which are t\vo great cities, such 
as lloucn and Nantes, rich and of great trading. And the 
cause of^the plague was by a^tinking and infectious exhala- 
tion, which lately vapoured out of the abismes, ■whereof 
there have died above two and twenty hundred and three- 
score thousand and sixteen persons within this sevennight. 
Then I considered, calculated, and found, that it was an un- 
savoury breathing, which came out of Pantagruel's stomach, 
when he did cat so much garlic,”* as we have aforesaid. 

* Garlic.] Aillade': spirlic sauce, Cotgrave says. M. Duchal's note on 
it IS us folloAvs The ancients were no strangers to the ^ullade. Virgil 
has described this rustic dish under the naftie of moretuni, and a trans- 
lation of that poem of Virgil’s is the second piece among the rural 
games of Joachim du Jlelliii. What is now properly called ailladc, in 
Giiionne and Languedoc, is a mess which the poorer sort make with 
garlic and walnuts* pounded together in a mortar, and which prepares 
the stomach for the rt^epiion of certain meats of an undigestive and 
disagreeable nature. As for the aillade itself, it is so much admired by 
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Parting from thence, I passed amongst the rocks, which 
were his teeth, and never left walking, till I got up on one of 
them ; and there I found the pleasantest places in the world, 
great large tennis-courts, fair galleries, sweet meidows, store 
of vines, and an infinite number of banqueting summer out- 
houses in the fields, after the Italian fashion, full of pleasure 
and delight, where I stayed full four months, and never 
made better cheer in my life as then.® After that I went 
down by the hinder teeth to come to the chaps. But in the 
way I AVi^s robbed by thieves in a great forest, that is in the 
territory towards the ears. Then, after a little further 
travelling, I fell upon a pretty petty village, — ^truly I have 
forgot the name of it,— where I was yet merrier than ever, 
and got some certain money to live by. Can you tell how ? 
By sleeping. For there they hire men by the day to sleep, 
and they get by it sixpence a day, but they that can snore 
hard get at least ninepence. How I had been robbed in the 
valley, I informed the senators, who told me, that, in very 
truth, the people of that side were bad livers, and naturally 
thievish, whereby I perceived well, that as we have with us 
the countries Cisalpine and Transalpine, that is, be-hithcr 
and beyond the mountains, so have they there the countries 
Cidentine and Tradcntine, that is, be-hithcr and beyond the 
teeth. But it is far better living on this side, and the air is 
purer. There I began to think, that it is very true, which 
is commonly said, that one half of the world kno weth not how 
the other half liveth ; seeing none before myself had ever 
written of that country, wherein arc above five and twenty 
kingdoms inhabited, besides deserts, and a great arm of the 
sea. Concerning which, I have composed a great book in- 
tituled The History of the Gorgiaiis, because they dwell in 
the gorge of my master Pantagruel. 

At last 1 was willing to return, and, passing by his beard, 

e> 

some persons of distinction, even in Italy, that tie historian Platina, 
could not forbtar telling the world, that a brother of his would often 
put himself in a sweat by the pains he took in preparing this ragoo. See 
Platina De HonestH Voluptate. The authors of the Camb. Diet, say 
the moretum was a kind of sallet made of herbs, milk, wine, oil, cheese, 
garlic, &c. 

* And never made better cheer, 4:c.] Because, as ho says a little lower, 
of every morsel that went down Pantagruers throat, he took part, by 
way of.toU. 
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I cast myself upon his shoulders, and from thence slid down 
to the ground, and fell before him. As soon as I was per- 
ceived by him, he asked me. Whence comest thou, Alcofri- 
has ? I ani^vered him. Out of your mouth, my lord ! And 
how long hast thou been there ? said he. Since the time, 
said I, that you went against the Almirods. That is about 
six months ago, said he. And wherewith didst thou live ? 
What didst thou drink ? I answered. My lord, of the same 
that you did, and of the daintiest morsels that passed 
thiwugh your throat I took toll. Yea, hut, said he^ where 
didst thou shite In your throat, my lord, said I. Ha, ha, 
thou art a merry fellow, said he. We have widi the help of 
God conquered all the land of the Dipsodcs ; I will give 
thee the Chastelleine, or Lairdship of Salmigondin. Gram- 
mercy, my lord, said 1, you gratify me beyond aU that I 
have deserved of you. 

* 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How Pantagruel became sick^ and the manner how he was 
recovered. 

Awhile after this the good Pantagruel fell sick, and had 
such an obstruction in his stomach, that he could neither eat 
nor drink : and, because mischief seldom comes alone, a hot 
piss seized on him, which tormented him more than you 
would believe. Ills physicians nevertheless helped him very 
well, and witli store of lenitiycs and diuretic drugs made 
him pisfftiway his pain. His urine was so hot, that since 
that time it is not yet cold, and you have of it in divers 
places of France, according to the course that it took, and 
they are called the hot baths, as 

At Codcrets.* 

At Limous.- 
At Hast.® 

* 

^ Coderets.'\ Cauldcrtts in the Pyrenees. These batlis are frequented 
by company not only from France and Spain, but other 'countries like- 
wise, either to drink tlic water, or to bathe, or to use t^ie mud. The 
goodness of these baths begins with the monlli of September. Sec the 
preface to the Queen of Navarre’s lleptameron. 

Limous.] Two leagues and a half from Carcasone, on the way to 
Alcth : the baths are at the fool of the mountain. • 

3 Dast.\ Or Dans., ii'the Landes of Bordeaux. These baths are so 
hot as to strip a lowl of its feathers. 
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At Ballcruc.* 

At Noric.® 

At Bourbonncnsy,® and elsewhere in Italy. 

At Mongros. 

At Appone.^ 

At Sancto Petro de Padua. 

At St. Helen.® 

At Casa Nuova. 

At St. Bartolomeo, in the county of Boulogne. 

At the Porrette,« and a thousand other places. 

And I wonder much at a rabble of foolish j)hilosophcrs 
and physicians, who spend their lime in disputing, whence 
the heat of the said waters cometh, whether it be by reason 
of borax, or sulphur, or alum, or salt-petrc, tliat is within 
the mine. For they do nothing but dote, and better were 
it for them to rub their arse against a thistle, than to waste 

* Ilallcruc.] Nicholas Dortman, of Arnheim, professor of pliysic at 
Montpellier, printed at byons in 1579, a treatise of the nature and use 
of these baths, situated, he says, about a thousand paces from B.illeruc, 
a Tillage distant somewhat less than four leagues from Montpellier. 
This place, where people bathed in that author’s time, was not alto- 
gether tlie same where they used formerly to bathe, which is observ- 
able in the jilan we see of the old and new baths, at the beginning of 
the third chapter ; and things arc, I am told, very much altered smee 
that time, in other respects. 

^ NeriCt a little town of the Bourbonnois, in the midst whereof tlicre 
are hot baths. 

® Bourbomtensy.'] The use of the hot baths, Du Chene. says, having 
been prescribed to King Henry III. lie preferred these of Bomboiiiiensy 
liefore six or seven others he might have used w ithout going out of Ins 
dominions. 

Appone.] Within a few musket shots of the city of Padua. They 
begin using these waters about the middle of Ajiril, and give over about 
the end of June : and we see in Faventinus’s second book of counsels, 
precepts, and directions, prinlod at Venice in 1556, the regimen which 
that physician prescribed in 1539, to the Cardinal dc Trente, to whom 
he had ordered the baths of Appone. 

® St. Uelen.l Head Sancta J/elcna Patavmt, according to Diichat. 
These arc sulpnurous baths. Sec FavciitinuS’s JOth book of Directions, 
&c. 

® Porette.] Sulphurous baths near Ranutio, in the territory of Bolo- 
xiia, on the right of the River Rhono, towards tlie place of its rise. 
There is a volume of tales, entitled, threescore and ten Porretane 
Novels; and I am very much mistaken if they b& not an imitation of 
tile Queen of Navarre’s Heptaincron ; or perha|)s this latter may be an 
imitatlbn of the former. 
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away their time in thus disputing of that, whereof they know 
not the original ; for the resolution is easy, neither need we 
to inquire any further, than that the said baths came by a 
hot piss of •the good l*antagruel. 

Now, to tell you, after what manner he was cured of liis 
principal disease, I let pass how for a minorative, or gentle 
j)Otion, he took four hundred pound weiglit of colophoniac 
scammony, six score and eighteen cart loads of cassia, an 
eleven thousand and nine hundred pound weight of rhubarb, 
bedsides other confused jumblings of sundry drugp. You 
must understand, that by the advice of the physicians it was 
ordained, that what did offend liis stomach should be taken 
away ; and, therefore, they made seventeen great balls of 
copper, each whereof was bigger than that which is to be 
seen on the top of St. Peter’s needle at Rome, .md in such 
sort, that they did open in the midst, and shut wdth a spring. 
Into one of them i^ntered one of his men, carrying a lantern 
and d torch lighted, and so Pantagruel swallowed him down 
like a little pill. Into seven others went seven country fel- 
lows, having every one of them a shovel on his neck. Into 
nine others entered nine* wood-carriers, having each of them 
a basket hung at his neck, and so were they swallowed down 
like pills. When they were in his stomach, every ene undid 
his spring, and came out of their cabins. The first whereof 
was he that carried the lantern, and so they fell more than 
half a league into a most hoi’rible gulf, more stinking and 
infectious than ever was Mephitis,^' or the marshes of the 
Camerina,’“ or the abominably unsavoury lake of Sorbonne,^^ 
whereof Strabo maketh mention. And had it not been, that 
they h#id very well antidoted their stomach, heart, and wine- 
pot, which is called the noddle, they had been altogether 
suffocated and choked with these detestable vapours. () 

Seventeen great halls of capper,} The moral sense assigned by 
Pasquier to this fiction of llabcluis is, that the physicians act only by 
guess ill ailments of the^tomach, and in those which i^cct the noble 
parts. 

“ Mephitis.} Virgil, Aincid, 1. 7. 

Camerina.} A^iiieid, 1. 3. 

Unsavoury lake of Sorhonne.} [Budteus had already made this 
satirical allusion in a letter to Erasmus, 1, v. cpis. 2.] The common 
people of Paris sayi a Serhonne^ instead of la Sorhonne ; and ihl^ lake 
of Egypt, mentioned by tBtrabo, is by him called the lake of Serbonne. 
[Strabo, lib. xvi., confounds the Lake of Serbunjie with that of Soaoin.] 

2 It 
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■what a perfume ! O what an evaporation wherewith to be- 
wray the masks or mufflers of young mangy queans.^* After 
that, with groping and smelling they came near to the fecal 
matter and the corrupted humours. Finally, they found a 
montjoy or heap of ordure and filth. Then fell the pioneers 
to work to dig it up, and the rest with their shovels filled 
the baskets ; and, when all was cleansed, every one retired 
himself into his ball. 

This done, Pantagruel enforcing himself to a vomit very 
easily brought them out, and they made no more show in 
his mouth, than a fart in yours. But, when they came mer- 
rily out of tfieir pills, I thought upon the Grecians coming 
out of the Trojan horse. By this means was he healed, and 
brought into liis former state and convalescence ; and of 
these brazen pills,'® or rather copper balls, you have one at 
Orleans,'® upon the steeple of the Holy Cross Church. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.' 

The conclusion of this present book, and the excuse of the author. 
Now, my masters, you have heard a beginning of the 
horrific history of my lord and master Pantagruel. Here 
will 1 make an end of the first book. My head aches a little, 
and I perceive that the registers of my brain arc somewliat 
jumbled and disordered with the septcmbriil juice. You 
shall have the rest of the history at Frankfort mart next 
To bewray the masks or mufflers of youny mangy queans /] 
Embrencr touretz des nez. The touret de nez, much iisc^j in days of 
yore, was a sort of those lalse noses, with which ))eoplc now-a>duys 
disguise themselves. As it came not so low as the mouth, it was fast- 
ened on llie skin by nothing but a kind of pomatum ; and it is in lieu 
of this pomatum that Rabelais would have the young loose creatures of 
his time make use of the exhalations, wiiich had like to have suifocaled 
those who descended into Pantagruel’s stomach. 

Brazen pills.'\ Pillules d*arqum, nut rf'atrin. It means pills of 
alchymy, or lead of antimony. 

You havp one at Orleans. ] This is win t 1 take to have given 
such an occasion of cavil to M. Bernier, -author of the judgment on 
Rabelais, which he ascribes to Rabelais* not being quite sober when he 
concluded this chapter ; ns Rabelais indeed partly confesses to be his 
case in the beginning of the next. But Bernier is mistaken, since we 
are informed by history, that the church of the holy cross of Orleans, 
as wb now sec it, is not the same edifice which wgs in Rabelai.'t' time, 
but that the old building having suffered mqrh during the troubles of 
the year 156‘i, Henry the Great had it rebuilt (as now it appears) in 
IGOl, on occasion of the grand jubilee. 
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coming, and there snail you see, how Panurge was married 
and made a cuckold within a month after his wedding : how 
I'antagruel found out the philosopher's stone, the manner 
how he fouiitl it, and the way how to use it : how he passed 
over the Caspian mountains, and how he sailed through the 
Atlantic sea, defeated the Cannibals, and conquered the isles 
of Pearls, how he married the daughter of the King of India, 
called Prestlian, how he fought against the devil, and burnt 
up five chambers of hell, ransacked tlie great black chamber, 
threw Proserpina into tlic fire, broke fi^ e teeth to i^ucifer, 
and the horn that was in his arse. How he vjsited the re- 
gions of the moon, to know whether indeed the moon were 
not entire and whole, or if the women had three (piarters of 
it in their heads, and a thousand other little merriments all 
veritable, 'riicse arc brave things truly. Good night, gen- 
tlemen. Perdonale mi^ and think not so much upon my 
faults, that you forget your own. 

If you say to me, master, it would seem, that you were not 
very wise in writing to us these llimflam stories, and pleasant 
fooleries ; I answer you, that you are not much wiser to 
spend your time in reading them. Nevertheless, if you read 
tliem to make yourselves merry, as in manner of pastime 1 
wrote them, you and 1 both are far more worthy pardon, 
than a great rabble of squint-minded fellows^^ dissembling 
and counterfeit saints,- demure lookers, hypocrites, pretended 
zealots, tough friars, buskin monks, ^ and other such sects of 
men, who disguise themselves ’like maskers to deceive the 
world, h’or, whilst they give the common people to under- 
stand, that they are busied about nothing but contemplation 
and de\^otion in fastings, and maceration of their sensuality, 
^ Squint-mmded fellows ] Sarrahdites, Menage thinks it should 
he wnllen sarahactes^ and that tliey were certain disordered monks 
mentioned in the sermon, entitled fratres in eremo^ falsely ascribed to 
Si. Austin. Sarrahaites is an JlCgyptian word. They were also called 
Gyrovages ; on which •wctfd, as likewise on Sarrahaites, see the Jacobin 
friar, Bernard dc Luxembourg, in his catalogue of herd its. 

Counterffdt Saints.] Escargots. Monks concealed within the hoods 
of their habits, like escargots (snails) in their shells. * 

* Buskm-monks ] Butinr.urs^ Uabclais says ; which Cotgrave explains, 
one that continually wears boots or buskins, as a monk, or any such 
creature, who, bein^ not satisfied with wearing them alive, will be 
buried in them dead. Duchatsays, “ butineurs, nioines rentez,” landed 
monks, and even the Coraeliers, whom in ch. 2D of 1. 5, the author^alis 
booted preachers. 

2 u 2 
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— and that only to sustain and aliment the small frailty of 
their humanity, — it is so far otherwise, that, on the con- 
trary, God knows, what cheer they make ; curios simu- 
lant,^ sed Bacchanalia vivunt. You may read it in^reat letters 
in the colouring of tlieir red snouts, and gulching bellies '' as 
big as a tun, unless it be when they perfume themselves with 
sulphur. As for their study, it is wholly taken u]) in reading 
of Pantagruelin books, not so much to pass the time merrily, 
as to hurt some one or other mischievously, to wit, in articling, 
sole articling,® wry-neckifying,’ buttock-stirring,*^ ballocking/* 
ahd diabliculating, that is calumniating. Wherein they are like 

* Curios simulant, sed Bacchanalia vimtnt.'\ This is out of Juvenal's 
second satire ; but the application which the author makes of it is taken 
from Politian, who, speaking of certain hypocrites who took offence at 
Plautus being read in schools, says, 

“ Sed qui nos damnant, sunt histriones maximi ; 

Nam Curios simulant, vivuiit Bacchanalia, 

Hi sunt prajcipuc quidam clamosi, leve,s, 

Cucullati, lignipedes, cincti funibus, 

Superciliosum, incurvicervicum pecus, 

Qui quod ab aliis habitu, ct cuitu dissentiunt," &c. 

Politian. Epist. 1. 7. 

* Gulching bellies ] Ventres a poulaines. In all likelihood these 
gorbellied monks, and these beneficiaries wuth bundles of guts (a pou- 
laines) are the same which the honest confessor to Louis XII. calls 
poiiards (perhaps-, contractedly for polonards) in these words of his .Ser- 
mon on the rich man, (Dives) preached tlie second week in Lent : 
“ Videbis unum grosaum ponardum in una camera nalata, in quam 
ventus non iiitrat sans sauf conduite, vel sine liceiitia; habet grossum 
beneficiuin (buffetum) coopertum vasis argenteis.’' 

® Sole arlicling.^ Monorticulant, S^c. Rabelais, who has coined this 
and the other words following, uses monorticvlant^ to signify extracting 
out of any one’s writing certain articles, to be confuted as heretical, as 
the monks did in the case of the learned Reuchlin. The a of the Latin 
urticuli has been changed into an o, as in orteil (the toe) made from 
articulus. 

7 Wry-neckifying.] Torticulant., i. e. acting with the hypocrisy of 
the wry-necked monks or Cordeliers, %.'hom Politian calls incurvtcer- 
vicum pecus. ^ 

® Buttock-Birring.) So indeed Cotgrave interprets culletant; but 
here it mea^, says puchat, the same as at the end of the prol. of the 
3rd book, viz. smelling to tlie bad or weak places of a book, as dogs do 
to a salt bitch. ® 

» Ballocking.'\ Perhaps wrong translated. The word Rabelais uses 
IS codiUetant, i, e. colligeant, or gathering, after- the manner of your 
cucuUating gentry, who make malicious collections of what may have 
been said or written by one they have a mind to ruin. 
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unto the poor rog.ues of a village, that are busy in stirring 
up and scraping in the ordure and filth of little children, in 
the season (if cherries and guinds, end that only to find the 
kernels, that they may sell them to the druggists, to make 
thereof pomandi^r oil.^'' Fly from these men, abhor and hate 
them as much as I do, and upon my faith you will find 
yourselves the better for it. And if you desire to be good 
Pantagruelists, that is to say, to live in peace, joy, health, 
making yourselves always merry ; never trust those men that 
always peep out at one hole.” 


THE END OF THE SECOND UOOK.^- 


Pomander oil ] Vhuile de maguelet, Cotgrave says, this is the 
b:i:i!tard coral, or pomander privet, of whose sweet and shining black 
berries, chains, and bracelets are made. What M. Duchat says, take 
as follows. If by mgguclet is meant, as some think, the hawthorn- 
berries, whose kernels serve to make the oil called magnelet, it is very 
j)robablc the word comes from the Spanish majuelast which signihes 
the same fruit. Words, corrupted from the Spanish, are very frequent 
at Montpelier, occasioned by the kings of Alajorca, of the House of 
Arragon, being a long time lords of that city. If likewise, as it seems 
to be consistent with what Rabelais says here, this oil is iiidiflercnily 
drawn from ail sorts of small kernels, maguelet may then be derived 
from amygdaletum, a diminutive of amygdalam, which niay*be said by 
a metaplasm, for amyydala. From Mugdelaine, iii alike manner, has 
been fetched Magueloiie and Maguelon, as the castle of Madclaine is 
called Maguelon, and Magdalen College, in Oxford, Maudlin, by 
corruption. 

“ iiever^trust those mm who always peep out at one hole,"] Monks or 
friars (by reason of their cowls) says Cotgrave, under the word pertuis 
(a hole). Now-a-days the saying is, nferi that always peep out at a 
cloth window : “ Ne fiez voiis jamais en gens qui rcgardeiit par une 
f entire drap.*' It means the same thing as the other, viz. cuculated 
imps ; hobgoblins in cowls. 

The end of the second hook.’\ The original concludes otherwise; 
namely thus, The end of the Chronicles of Paiitagruel, King of the 
Dipsodcs, restored to their genuine state and condition, w'llh his heroic 
deeds, and most trcifte^dous achievements : composed by the late M. 
ALcorRiBAS, Abstracter of the Quint-essence. From whiflice M. Duchat 
concludes, that as liabelais here, and in life preceding book, ch. viii, 
means himself by the name of Alcofribas, cither he lealTy intended to 
stop hero, or at ieast, not daring to put his name to the two first books 
of his romance (probably betsause, W'hen lie wrote them, he was a 
monk at St. Maur (Jc Fossez) it was only in the following bodks he 
took the liberty to disigiver his true name, after he had secularized 
himself, and was become, as it were a layman. 
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OF THE GOOD TANTAGUL’EE. 
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Abstracted soul, ravish’d with ecstasies. 

Gone 'back, and now familiar in the skies. 

Thy former liost, thy body, leavin*^ quite, 

Whicli to obey thee always took delight, — 
Obsequious, ready, — now from motion free, 

Senseless, and, as it were in apathy, 

"Wouhrst thou not issue forth, for i short space. 
From that divine, eternal heavenly place, 

To see the third part, in this earthy (icll, 

Of the brave acts of good I^antagruel 

THE AUTHOR’S PROLOGUPl. 

Good people, most illustrious drinkers, and you thrice 
precious gouty gentlemen, did you ever see Diogenes the 
cynic ])]iil()sophcr ? If you have seen him, you then had 
your eyes in your head, or 1 qm very miicli out of my un- 
derstanding and logical sense. It is a gallant thing to see 
the clearness of (wine, gold,) the sun. Til he judged by 
the blind-born, so rcnow'ned in the sacred Scriptures, who, 
having at his choice to ask wdiatevcr he wmdd from hihi who 
is Almighty, and whose word in an instant is effectimlly per- 
formed, asking nothing else but that he might see. Item, 
you arc not young, which is a corjipetcnt quality for you to 
philosophize more than physically on ^^^nl^ (cn vin) not in 
vain (en vain^ and henceforwards to be of the Bacchic Coun- 
cil ; to the- end that opining there, you may give your 
opinion faithfully of the substance, colour, excellent odour, 
eminency, propriety, faculty, virtue, and effectual dignity of 
the said blessed and desired liquor. 

* These ten lines of allegory, published in the edition of 1546, are 
addre.««sed to Marguerite do Valois, sister of Francis I. Her death did 
uut take place uuiil two years after.] 
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If you have not seen him, as I am easily induced to be- 
lieve tliat you ha^’e not, at least you have heard sumo talk 
of liira. For through the air, and llie whole extent of this 
hemisphere* of the heavens, hath fcs report and fame, even 
until this present time, remained very memorable and re- 
nowned. Then all of you are derived from the I'hrypjian 
blood, ^ if I be nut deceived. If you have not so many 
crowns as Midas had, yet have you something, I know not 
what, of him, which tlie Persians of old esteemed more of 
iij all their otacusts, and which was more desired b)j the Em- 
peror Antoninus ; - and gave occasion thereafter to tlie llasil- 
isco at Rohan to be surnamed (loodly Ears. If you have 
not lieard of him, I will presently tell you a story to make 
yo\ir wine relish. Drink then, — so, to the purpose. Hearken 
now whilst I give you notice, to the end that you may not, 
like infidels, be by your simplicity abused, that in his time 
lie was a rare ])hiiosopher, and the cheerfullest of a thou- 
sand. If he had some imperfection, so have you, so have 
we ; for there is nothing, but God, that is perfect. Yet so 
it was, that by Alexander the Great, although he had Aris- 
totle for his instructor and domestic, was he held in such 
estimation, that he wished, if he had not been Alexander, to 
have been Diogenes tlie Sinopian. 

When Philip King of Macedon tfnterprised the siege 
and ruin of Corinth, the Corinthians liaving received cer- 
tain intelligence by their spies, that he with a numerous 
army ir^battle array was conting against them, were all of 

1 The Phrygian hluod.'\ Rabelais laughs at his countrymen, who 
even in his time continued such simpletons as to believe their kings, 
and themselves too, descended in a line direct from Pnarn and the 
Trojans^ on the bare credit of that liar Huiiibalde, and some other his- 
torians, who copied after him. 

^ Emperor Antoninas.} Surnamed Caracalla. The many spies and 
emissaries cmjiloyed, far and near, by Midas King of Phrygia, a great 
tyrant, gave uccasmiu to the fable of that prince'.s having ass’s ears. 
Antoiiiims Caracalla, ts bad as the other, not satisfiei^ with consulting 
all sorts of people, chiefly soothsayers and astrologers, to endeavourby their 
means to discover whether any designs were hatching agwst his life, did 
actually wish he had ears good enough to hear liimself everything that 
was said of him. Budeeus, 1. I, De Asae^ speaking of the former : Hie 
auribus asininis non aureis iiisignibus inuotuit : Ex eo enim in prover- 
bium venit, quod (hulios otacustas, i. e. auricularios ct emissaribe habe- 
ret, rumorum caplatbtps, ct scrmoiium delatorea, cujusmodi habere 
sulent priucipes niali, qui stimulante consciei^i^ securi esse nejlieuiit. 
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them, not without cause, most terribly afraid ; and therefore 
were not neglectivc of their duty, in doing their best en- 
deavours to put themselves in a fit posture to resist his hos- 
tile approach and defend their own city. 

Some from the fields brought into the fortified places their 
moveables, cattle, corn, wine, fruit, victuals, and other 
necessary pro\ ision. 

Others did fortify and rampire their walls, set up little 
fortresses, bastions, squared ravelins, digged trenches, cleansed 
countermines, fenced themselves with gabions, contrived 
])latforms, eny)ticd casemates, barricaded the false brays, 
erected the cavalliers, repaired the contrcscar])cs, plaistered 
the courtincs, lengthened ravelins, stopped para])ets, inor- 
taised barbacans, new -pointed the portcullices, fastened the 
horses, sarasincsks and cataracts, placed their sentries, and 
doubled their patrol. Kvery one did watch and ward, 
and none ivas exempted from carrying the basket. Some 
polished corselets, varnished backs and breasts, cleaned the 
licadpicces, mail-coats, brigandines, saladcs, helmets, morions, 
jacks, gushets, gorgets, hoguines, brassars, and cuissards, 
corselets, haubergeons, shields, bucklers, targets, groves, 
gantlets and spurs. Others made ready bows, slings, cross- 
bows, pellets, catapults, migraines or fire-balls, firebrands, 
balists, scorpions, arid other such warlike engines, ex- 
])Ugnatory, and destructive to the helcpolides. They sharp- 
ened and ])repared spears, staves, pikes, brown bills, halberts, 
long hooks, lances, zugayes, quarterstaves, eel-spears, parti- 
sans, troutstaves, clubs, battle-axes, maces, darts, dartlets, 
glaves, javelins, javelots, and truncheons. They set edges 
upon scimetars, cutlasses, badelaire, back-swords, -iucks, 
rapiers, bayonets, arrow-heads, dags, daggers, mandojisians,* 
poniards, whynyards, knives, skenes, sables, chippin knives, 
and raillons. 

Every man exercised his weapon, every man scoured off 
the rust from«his natural hanger; nor was there a woman 
amongst them, though never so reserved, or old, who made 
not her harness to be w’ell furbished ; as you know the 
Corinthian women of old were reputed very courageous 
combatants. 

® Ma^dousiiin^.] Very phort swordfl, supposed to be called so from 
a cerUiui i^piuiisli nobleiraii of the house of Mendoza, who first brought 
them tt\. 
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Diogenes seeing them all so warm at work, and himself 
not employed by the magistrates in any business whatsoever, 
he did ver^ seriously, for many days together, without speak- 
ing one word, consider, and contemplate the countenances of 
his fellow-citizens. 

Then on a sudden, as if he had been roused up and in- 
spired by a martial sjnrit, he girded his cloak, scarf- wise, 
about his left arm, tucked up his sleeves to the elbow, 
trussed himself like a clown gathering apples, and giving to 
ofie of his old acquaintance his wallet, books, aitd opisto- 
graphs,* away went he out of town towards sl little hill or 
promontory of Corinth, called Craneum,*^ and there on the 
strand, a pretty level place, did he roll his jolly tub, which 
served him for a house to shelter him from the injuries of 
the weather ; there, 1 say in great vehemency of sj)irit, did 
he turn it, veer it, wheel it, frisk it, jumble it, shuffle it, 
huddle it, tumble^it, hurry it, jolt it, justle it, overthrow it, 
evert it, invert it, subvert it, overturn it, beat it, thwack it, 
bump it, batter it, knock it, thrust it, push it, jerk it, shock 
it, shake it, toss it, throw it, overthrow it, upside down, 
topsiturvy, arsiversy, tread it, trample it, stamp it, tap it, 
ting it, ring it, tingle it, towl it, sound it, resound it, stop it, 
shut it, unbung it, close it, unstopple it. And then again in 
a mighty bustle he bandied it, slubberexi it, hacked it, 
whitled it, wayed it, darted it, hurled it, staggered it, reeled 
it, swinged it, brangled it, tottered it, lifted it, heaved it, 
transformed it, transfigured if, transposed it, transplaced it, 
reared it, raised it, hoised it, washed it, dighted it, cleansed 
it, rinced it, nailed it, settled it, fastened it, shackled it, 
fettef^d it, levelled it, blocked it, tugged it, tewed it, 
carriedp it, bedashed it, bewrayed it, parched it, mounted 
it, broached it, nicked it, notched it, bespattered it, decked 
it, adorned it, trimmed it, garnished it, gaged it, furnished 
it, bored it, piterced il, trapped it, rumbled it, slid it 
down the hill, and precipitated it from the ^ery height of 
the Craneum ; then from the foot td the top, yOte another 

* And opistoffraphs.'] OTricOoy pa^oCt scriptus et xntctgo: papers 
wrote on the back, as well as foreside, and foul, for present use, to be 
afterwards bloUetLout. Q. Could the ancients write un the Jiack of 
the leaves of their bou]^, which were the bark of a tree, or flaggy shrub 
called papyrus ? 

^ Calliid Cranevm.'] Gyrr^atiumt apud CfrintAunij i. c. a place iii 
Connth for wrestling, running, &c. * « 
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Sisyphus with his stone,) bore it up again,, and every way so 
banged it and belaboured it, that it was ten thousand to one 
he had not struck the bottom of it out. ^ 

Which when one of his friends had seen, and asked him 
why he did so toil his body, per})lex his spirit, and torment 
his tub ? the philosopher’s answer was. That, not being em- 
ployed in any other charge by the Republic, he thought it 
expedient to thunder and storm it so tempestuously upon his 
tub, that, amongst a people so fervently busy, and earnest 
at work, he alone might not seem a loitering slug and la/y 
fellow. To the same purpose may I say of myself, 

Though I be rid from fear, 

1 am not void of care. 

For perceiving no account to be made of me towards the 
discharge of a trust of any great concernment, and con- 
sidering that through all the parts of this most noble king- 
dom of France, both on this and on the dther side of the 
mountains, every one is most diligently exercised and busied, 
— some in the fortifying of their own native country, for its 
defence, — others in the repulsing of their enemies by an of- 
fensive war ; and all this with a policy so excellent, and such 
admirable order, so manifestly profitable for the future, where- 
by France ‘shall have its frontiers most magnifically enlarged, 
and the French assured of a long and well-grounded peace,® 
that very little withholds me from the opinion of good Hera- 
clitus, which afiirmeth war, to be the father of all good 
things ; and therefore do I believe that war is in Latin called 
Bellum,’ and not by antiphrasis, as some patchers of old rusty 
Latin would have us to think, because in war there is little 
beauty to be seen ; but absolutely and simply, for that ui war 
appeareth all that is good and graceful, and that by the wars 
is purged out all manner of wickedness and deformity. For 
proof w^hereof the wise and pacific Solomon could no better 
represent the unspeakable perfection of the* divine wisdom, 
than by comparing it to the due disposure and ranking of an 
army in battle array, well provided and ordered. 

Therefore, by reason of my weakness and inability, being 

^ Rabelais here alludes to the renewal of hostilities between 
Francis 1. and Charles V. in 1542, when France, menaced on every 
side by the armies of the Emperor and his allies, prepared for nn 
hcroical, defence.] 

^ War is in Latin calhd BeUum.] Betlum quia minime bsllum. It 
wasPiheiau who advanced thU opinion, which Rabelais here contradicts. 
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reputed by my pompatriots unfit for the offensive part of 
^varfilre ; and, on the other side, being no way employed in 
matter of the defensive, although it had been but to carry 
burdens, lill ditches, or break clods, either whereof had been 
to me indifferent, 1 held it not a little disgraceful to be only 
an idle spectator of so many valorous, eloquent, and w'arlike 
persons, who in the view and sight of all Europe act this 
notable interlude or tragi-comedy, and not exert myself, and 
contribute thereto this nothing, my all, which remained for 
•me to do. In my opinion, little honour is due to such 
as arc mere lookers on, liberal of their eygs, and of their 
strength parsimonious ; who conceal their crowns, and 
hide their silver; scratching their head with one finger 
like grumbling puppies,** gaping at the flies like tithe calves ; 
clapping down their ears like Arcadian asses at the melody 
of musicians, who with their very countenances in the depth 
of silence express their consent to the prosopopeia. Having 
made this choice and election, it seemed to me that my ex- 
ercise therein would be neither unprofitable nor troublesome 
to any, whilst I should thus set agoing my Diogenical tub, 
which is all that is left me safe from the shipwreck of my 
former misfortunes. 

At tliis dingle dangle wagging of my tub, whjft would you 
have me to do ? By the Virgin that tucks up her sleeve,® U 
know not as yet. Stay a little, till I suck up a draught of 
this bottle ; it is my true and only Helicon ; it is my Cabal- 
line Ft)untain ; it is my sofe enthusiasm. Drinking thus, I 
meditate, discourse, resolve, and conclude. After that the 
epilogue is made, I laugh, I write, 1 compose, and drink 
agaiu. Ennius drinking wrote, and writing drank. yEschy- 
lus, ]£ Plutarch in his Symposiacs merit any faith, drank 
composing, and drinking composed. Horner never wrote 
fasting, and Cato never wrote till after he had drank. These 
passages I hava brought before you, to the end you may not 

Like grumbling puppies.] Landores degoutez; HandorCt Cotgravc 
says, is a Normuii wurd fur a gazing cldwn, staring ^out: or one that 
sits dangling his legs all day on a shop-board, or stall, says the anony- 
mous scholiast. Also a leaden fellow, poor sneaksby; a man of 
dough, &c. 

3 Virgin that lucks up her sleeve.] Possibly our lady of* Loretto, 
called by the people^ of the country Madonna ScopertH, (uncovered, 
bare armed lady,) the moment her gown sleeves are drawn •back, lor 
her lo receive the homage« which devout pilgrims come to pay^er. 
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say that I live 'without the example of men well praised, aiul 
better prized. It is good and fresh enough, even as if you 
would say, it is entering upon the second degree.^® God, 
the good God of Sabaoth, that is to say, the God of armies, 
be praised for it eternally ! If you after the same manner 
would take one great draught, or two little ones, whilst you 
have your gown about you,‘‘ I truly find no kind of incon- 
venience in it, provided you send up to God for all some 
small scantling of thanks. 

Since th«>n my luck or destiny is such as you have heard, — •" 
for it is not fcff every body to go to Corinth, — I am fully 
resolved to be so little idle and unprofitable, that I wdll set 
myself to serve the one and the other sort of people. Amongst 
the diggers, pioneers, and rampart-builders, I will do as did 
Neptune and Apollo, at Troy, under Laomedon, or as did 
Renault of Montauban in his latter days : 1 will serve the 
masons, I will set on the pot to boil for the bricklayers ; 
and whilst the minced meat is making ready at the sound 
of my small pipe, I will measure the muzzle of the musing 
dotards. Thus did Amphion with the melody of his harp 
found, build, and finish the great and renowned city of 
Thebes. 

For the use of the warriors I am about to broach off a new 
» barrel to give thmn a taste, (which by two former volumes 
of mine, if by the deceitfulness and falsehood of printers,^'* 
they had not been jumbled, marred, and spoiled, you would 

Entering upon the second degree.] Temperate. See Ifouchet, 
Ser^e 3. These terms are borrowed from physicians, inasmuch as 
they consider the aliments according to their several degrees of heat, 
cold, humidity, and siccity. Galen treats thereof, 1. v. of Simplei^ and 
1. 1. of Aliments. 

“ Gown about gou.] In secret, by stealth, En rohhe, in French. 
This expression, which is found in Braiitome, 1. v. p. 327 of his Dames 
Galantes, is there used to signify the stolen pleasures of such eager 
lovers as will not give their ladies time to uddress tl^mselves. 

Falsehood of j^rtnters.] Rabelais, as oppearf by the old edition of 
Pantagruel, used the word traducteurs^ not imprimeursy traductors, or 
transfusors, suited with his idea of considering his brain as a hogshead, 
out of which he had already made two draughts, i. e. books of his Pan- 
tagruel, at different times. The translators, or transfusors, he here 
complains of, are they whom some editions call printers, who having, 
as he say^, falsified his copy, acted like those wine<ccopcrs, who often 
sophisticate and wickedly blend the wine they trasisfcr, or translate, out 
of one vessel into another. 
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have very well rcllsliocl,) and draw unto them, of the growth 
of our own trippery pastimes, a gallant third part of a gallon, 
and consc(iuent]y a jolly cheerful quart of Pantagruclic sen- 
tences, wdiich you may lawfully call, if you })lcasc, Dio- 
genical ; and shall have me, seeing I cannot be their fellow- 
soldier, for their faithful butler, refreshing and cheering, 
according to my little power, their return from the alarms of 
the enemy; as also for an indefatigable cxtoller of their 
martial exploits and glorious achievements. I shall not fail 
^therein, par lapathium amlum de Dicu ; if Mars fail not in 
Lent, which the cunning lecher, I warrant you, Vill be loth 
to do. 

I remember nevertheless to have rcad,^'^ that Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, one day amongst the many spoils and booties, 
which by his victories he had acquired, presenting to the 
Egy])tians, in the 02)en view of the people, a Bactrian camel 
all black, and party-coloured slave, in such sort, as that 
the one half of his body was black, and the other white, not 
in partition of breadth by the diaphragm, as was that woman 
consecrated to the Indian Venus, whom the Tyanean philo- 
sopher^® did see between the River Hydaspes and Mount 
Caucasus, but in a peiq^endicular dimension of altitude; 
wdiich were things never before that seen in ^gypt. He 
expected by the show of these novelties ^to wdn the love of 
the people. But what happened thereupon ? At the pro-* 
duction of the camel they were all affrighted, and offended 
at the sight of the party-coloured man, — some scoffed at 
him a% a detestable monster brought forth by the error of 
nature, — in a word, of the hope wdiich he had to please these 
Egyptians, and by such means to increase the affection which 
they naturally bore him, ho was altogether frustrated and 
disappointed ; understanding fully by their deportments, that 
they took more pleasure and delight in things that were 
proper, handsome, and perfect, than in misshapen, mon-^ 
strous, and ricficiilous creatures. Since which time he had 
both the slave and the camel in sufih dislikc,that very shortly 

Cunning lecher. '] A good appellative for a rakisli soldier, and the 
more suitable to Mars here, since, as Rabelais tells us, 1. v. c. xxix. 
most lenten food are provocatives. 

I'o have rca^.] In Lucian, in the discourse against somebody who 
had called him Prou^Mheus. 

Tyanean philosopher.] See PhilostratuSf lib. iii. cap. Le 
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thereafter, either through negligence, or for want of ordinary 
sustenance, they both tipt over the percli. 

This example putteth me in a suspense between hope and 
fear, misdoubting that, for the contentment which I aim at, 
I will but reap what shall be most distasteful to me : my 
cake will be dough, and for my Venus I shall have but some 
deformed puppy ; instead of serving them, 1 shall but vex 
them, and offend them whom 1 purpose to exhilarate ; resem- 
bling, in this dubious adventure, Euclion’s cock, so renowned 
by Plautus in his Pot, and by Ausonius in his Griplion, and 
by divers others ; whicli cock, for having by his scraping 
discovered a treasure, had his hide well curried. Put the 
case I get no anger by it, though formerly such things fell 
out, and the like may occur again. Yet, by Hercules, it will 
not. So I perceive in them all, one and the same specifical 
form, and the like individual proprieties, which our ancestors 
called Pantagruelism ; by virtue whereof they will bear with 
any thing that floweth from a good, free, and loyal heart. I 
have seen them ordinarily take good will in part of pay- 
ment, and remain satisfied therewith, when one was not able 
to do better. Having dispatched this point, 1 Return to my 
barrel. 

Up, my lads, to this wine, spare it not ! Drink, boys, and 
trowl it off at full bowls ! If you do not think it good, let 
"it alone. 1 am not like those officious and importunate sots,^’ 
who by force, outrage, and violence, constrain an easy good- 
natured fellow to whiffle, quaff, oarouse,^** and what is worse. 
All honest tipplers, all honest gouty men, all such 'hs arc 
a-dry, coming to this little barrel of mine, need not drink 
thereof, if it please them not ; but if they have a mind tp it, 

Puppy dog.'l Ca/iw, among the ancients, was a cast of dice losing 
all ; the ace point. Venus was the best cast, three sices. M. Ic Duchat 
is more copious upon this article, and refers to Alexander ab Alexan- 
„ dro and Leonicus Thomseus ; which the leipruccl, if they please, may 
consult. 

Importunate eots.] Lifrelofres in the origina*i : a balderdash word 
for a philosopher, used hy illiterate Germans and Swiss. See it ex- 
plained at large hereafter. 

Carouse!] It is, in the original, ** trinquer, carouse ct alius 
German words, equivalent to the “ greecari et pergrtucari” of the Latins. 
Our wor^ carouse comes from gar-auss. Gar-nuss et allaus trinquen," 
come to die same thing : according to which idea — German from gar- 
man, andi Aleman from all-man^ are hut one. %ee Becman de Orig. 
Ling. Latin, et Hen. Ottiw^*s Franco- Gallia. 
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and that the Mdne prove agreeable to the tastes of their wor- 
shipful worships,. ict them drink, frankly, freely, and boldly, 
without paying any thing, and welcome. This is my decree, 
my statu tcf and ordinance. And let none fear there shall be 
any want of wine, as at the marriage of Cana in Galilee ; 
for how much soever you shall draw forth at the faucet, so 
much shall I tun in at the bung. Thus shall the barrel 
remain inexhaustible ; it hath a lively spring and perpetual 
current. Such was the beverage contained within the cup 
qf Tantalus,^'* — which was figuratively represented amongst 
the Brachman sages. Such was in Iberia the nfountain of 
salt, so highly written of by Cato. Such wa# the branch of 
gold consecrated to the subterranean goddess, which Virgil 
treats of so sublimely. It is a true cornucopia of merriment 
and raillery. If at any time it seem to you to be emptied to 
the very lees, yet shall it not for all that be drawn wholly 
dry. Good hojvP remains there at the bottom, as in Pan- 
dora’s box ; and not despair, as in the leaky tubs of the 
Danaids. Remark wxdl what I have said, and what manner 
of people they be whom T do invite ; for, to the end that 
none be deceived, I, in imitation of Lucilius,''*^ who did pro- 
test that he wrote only to his own Tarentincs and Consen- 
tines, have not pierced this vessel for any else, but you, 
honest men, who are drinkers of the first edition,'*' and gouty 
blades of the highest degree. The great dorophages,^’ • 
bribemongers,^* have on their hands occupation enough, and 
enough on the hooks for their venison. There may they 
follow their prey ; here is no garbage for them. You petti- 
foggers, garblcrs, and masters of chicanery, speak not to me, 

I bpspr^rh you, in the name of, and for the reverence you 

is* C%p of Tantalus.] See Philostratus, lib. iii. cap. vii. and x. of 
Apollonius’s life. 

*0 Pandora* 8 box.] See Hesiod’s Theogony. 

Of Lucilius.] Tally in his preface to the book De Finihua tells 
us this. ^ 

Drinkers of tnejirsi edition.] In the original, d# la prime envde^ 
of ihe first pressing, i. e. of the first classi^ fur the first pressing consists 
of all the best grapes. * 

*3 Dorophages.] Who live by presents, limbs of the law. 

Bribemongers.] It is in the original, Avalleurs de frimars; fog- 
gulpers, or sleet-swallowcrs : a nick-name for judges and other lawyers, 
w ho using to rise and^o abroad early, swallow a great deal of mUt in 
their days. Cotgrave. 
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bear to, the four liips that engendered you, and to the quick- 
ening peg which at that time conjoined them. As for hypo- 
crites, much less ; although they were all of them unsound 
in body, pockified, scurvy, furnished with unquenchable 
thirst, and insatiable eating. And wherefore ? Because, 
indeed, they are not of good but of evil, and of that evil 
from which we daily pray to God to deliver us. And albeit 
we see them sometimes counterfeit devotion, yet never did 
old ape make pretty moppet. Hence, mastiffs, dogs in a 
doublet, get you behind, aloof, villains, out of my sunshine ; 
curs, to the devil! Do you jog hither, wagging your tails,'-® 
to pant at my svine, and bepiss my barrel ? liOok, here is 
the cudgel which Diogenes, in his last will ordained to be 
set by him after his death, for beating away, crushing the 
reins, and breaking the backs of these bustuary hobgoblins, 
and Cerberian hell-hounds. Pack you hence, therefore, you 
h 3 "pocrites, to your sliecp, dogs ; get you gjonc, you dissem- 
blers, to the devil! Hay! What! are you there yet? 1 
renounce my part of Papimanie, if I snap you, Grr, Grrr, 
Grrrrrr.*' Avant, Avant ! Will you not be gone ? May 
you never shit till you be soundly laslied with stirrup leather, 
never piss but by the strappado, nor be otherwise warmed 
than by the bastinado. 


CHAPTER I. 

How Pantagrucl Iran sported a cqlony of Utopians into Dipsody. 

Pantaoruel having w^holly subdued the land of Dipsody, 
transported thereunto a colony of Utopians to the number of 
9,876,543,210 men, besides the women and little children, 
artificers of all trades, and professors of all sciences, to 

Hence mastiffs.^ The author retorts upon those who called him 
cynic, or Diogenes the second. 

Wayying your tails.] Here Kahelais has a fling at certain monks, 
who, unable to resist the sweet temptation of r|^a<^ing over And over 
again, the mostclascivious parts of his romance, were yet The most 
violent railers against the aulihor and his performance. He compares 
them to dogs, vHio take a pleasure in smelling one another’s tails, and 
never fail to piss against that wall, which but a moment before they 
could not forbear putting their noses to. 

Sn^p youy yrr, grrr^ gi'rrrrr.] The letter R is called litera canina 
for reasons every body knows. A dog pronounces it when he snarls, 
er, er, er. 
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people, cultivate, and improve that country, which otherwise 
was ill inhabited, diid in the greatest part thereof but a mere 
desert and wilderness ; and he did transport them not so much 
for the excessive multitude of men and women, which were 
in Utopia multiidied, for number, like grasshoppers uj)on 
the face of the land. You understand well enough, nor is it 
needful, further, to explain it to you, that the Utopian men had 
so rank and fruitful genitories, and that the Utopian women 
carried matrixes so ample, so gluttonous, so tenaciously re- 
tentive, and so architectonically ccllulated, that at liae end of 
every ninth month seven children at the leasi^., what male 
what female, were brought forth by every married woman, 
in imilation of the peojde of Israel in Egypt, if Anthony de 
J^yra be to be trusted.^ Nor yet was this transplantation 
ynade so much for the fertility of the soil, the wholesomeness 
of the air, or commodity of the country of Dipsody, as to 
retain that rebellidVis })co])lc within the bounds of their duty 
and obedience, by this new transport of bis ancient and most 
faithful subjects, who, from all time out of mind, never knew, 
acknowledg('d, owned, or served any other sovereign lord 
but him ; and who likewise, from the very instant of their 
birth, as soon as they were entered into this world, had, with 
the milk of their mothers and nurses, sucked in ftie sweet- 
ness, humanity, and mildness of his government, to which 
they were all of them so nourished and habituated, that there 
was nothing surer, than that they would sooner abandon 
their liveg than swerve from this singular and primitive obe- 
dience naturally due to their prince, whithersoever they 
should be dispersed or removed. 

And^ot only should they, and their children successively 

^ If AnBiony dcLyra he to he ti'tistcd.] In the original, si de Lire ne 
delire i. e. if de Lyra be not delirious : Kabclais plays on lus name ; 
which was Nicholas dc Lyni, not Anthony as Sir T. IJ. has it. He was 
at first a Jew, then tuy^ned Franciscan friar, and in 1322 wrote postils 
or short commentaries oft the Bible, intermingling tlierc'^’ith abundance 
of dotards’ dreams, and other stuff, whicli .he had learned from the 
rabbles his first masters. Which makes our author dou*>t here if de 
Lyra was not delirious. This thought, which Erasmus had before 
Uubclais, in his praise of folly, has since been adopted by Mr. Hciinc- 
quin, of whom it is related, that in his explanation of a passage in the 
third of Deuteronomy^ he said, ** Ilic Lyra delirat, Larnbinus lamliinal, 
Justus Lipsius juste lapsfis est.” Meaning they were all three ti^ually 
mistaken in that place 

2 1 
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descondinpf from their hlood, be such, but also would keep 
and maintain in this same fealty, and obsequious observance, 
all the nations lately annexed to liis empire ; which so truly 
came to pass, that therein he was not disappointed of his 
intent. For if the Utopians were, before their transplantation 
thither, dutiful and faithful subjects, the Dipsodes, after some 
few days conversing with them, were every whit as, if not 
more, loyal than they ; and that by ^ irtue of 1 know not 
what natural fervency incident to all human creatiircs at the 
beginning' of any labour wherein they take delight : solemi^ly 
attesting the;, heavens, and supreme intelligences, of their 
being only sorry, that no sooner unto their knowledge had 
arrived tlie great renown of the good Pantagrnel. 

Remark therefore here, honest drinkers, that the manner 
of preserving and retaining countries newly coiuiucred in^ 
obedience, is not, as hath been the erroneous opinion of some 
tyrannical spirits to their own detriment <and dishonour, to 
pillage, plunder, force,- spoil, trouble, oppress, vex, dis(juict, 
ruin, and destroy the people, ruling, governing, and keeping 
them in awe with rods of iron ; and, in a word, eating and 
devouring them, after the fashion that Homer calls an un- 
just and wicked king, j^tjfi6(So(tov, that is to say, a devourer 
of his pedjde. 

1 will not bring you to this purpose the testimony of 
ancient writers. It shall suffice to put you in mind of what 
your fathers have seen thereof, and yourselves too, if you be 
not very babes. New-born, ‘‘they must be given suck to, 
rocked in a cradle, and dandled. Trees newly planted must 
be supported, underpropped, strengUitmed, and defendeil 
against all tempests, mischiefs, injuries, and ca^i-mitics. 
And one lately saved from a long and dangerous gickness, 

“ Fuj'ce.'] Anqariaut in tlic original, from the Latin anyariarcy which 
signifies to oblige one to a thing by forcc^ See Amelot dc la Houssaye 
Hist. Mern. at the word Anyaruare. lie there tel^s us that John Dis- 
tresse, Bi:»hopwf Lectoiir, exaiuiiiing a young^ abbot whoso father he 
mortally liated ; and in order lo puzzle him, bidding him con.strue that 
verse in the gospel : “Jnveiierunt hominem Cyrencura nomine Sirrio- 
ni'in ; liunc aiigariavcrunt ut tolleret crucem ejus ; " the young clerk 
answered very ingeniously, that anyanare properly signified to nsi? 
peoply barbarously, and hold them in distress. This allusion ^o the 
bishop’s name, niad(3 the examiners laugh, and tlAi bishop was so well 
pbMSit'l with it, that he embraced the young iftaii, afterwards gave him 
a bencfii e, and desireil, him to write to his father, that he wished he 
Mould receive him into the number of his fi lends. 
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and new upon liis recovery, must be forborn, spared, and 
cherished, in such* sort that they may harbour in tlicir own 
breasts this opinion, that tliere is not in the world a king or 
prince, who floes not desire fewer enemies, and more friends. 
Thus Osiris,^ the great king of the Egyptians, conquered 
almost the whole earth, not so much by force of arms, as b> 
casing the ])eoplc of their troubles, teaching them how to 
live well, and honestly giving them good law’s, and using 
them with all possible affability, courtesy, gentleness, and 
lilicrality. Tliereforc was he by all men deservedljj entitled. 
The Great King Euergetes, that is to say, llencifactor, w'hich 
style he obtained by virtue of the command of Jupiter to one 
Paniyla. 

And in effect, Hesiod,"^ tn his Hierarchy, placed the good 
demons, (call them angels if you will, or Genii,) as intei- 
cessors and mediators betwixt the gods and men, they being 
of a degree inferior* to the gods, but superior to men. And 
for that through their hands the riches and benefits W'c get 
from heaven are dealt to us, and tliat they are continually 
doing us good, and still protecting us from evil, he saith, 
that they exercise the offices of kings ; because to do always 
good, and never ill, is an act most singularly royal. 

Just such another w’as the em})eror of the tini verse, Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, After this mannei* was Hercules 
.sovereign possessor of the whole continent, relieving men 
from monstrous o])prcssions, exactions, and tyrannies ; go- 
verning yiem with discretion,* maintaining them in equity 
and justice, instructing them with seasonable policies and 
wholesome laws, convenient for and suitable to the soil, cli- 
mate, ^j^nd disposition of the country, supplying wdiat was 
wanting^ abating what >vas superfluous, and pardoning all 
that was past, with a sempiternal forgetfulness of all pre- 
ceding offences ; as was the amnesty of the Athenians, when 
by the prowess, 'jalour, *and industry of Thrasybulus the 
tyrants were externfinated ; afterwards at IlowLe by Cicero 
set forth,'* and renewed under the entperor Aurehan. These 

* Thus Osiris.] (irep. Gy raid, in his IILstory of the Gods, quotes 
Diodorus Siculus on this occasion ; but Rabelais speaks after Plutarch 
ill his treatise of Isis and Osiris. 

‘‘ Hesiod ] See also Plutarch in his Discourse of Oracles ceaSinp. 

^ By Cicero set forVt.^ See his first Philippic. This comparison of 
Al‘*\j«ndiT with Hercules is taken from Plutarch in his treanse of 
AlcJkUiukT's fortune. ^ 

2 I 2 
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arc the philtres, allurements, lynges,*^ inveiglements, baits, 
and enticements of love, by the means whereof that may be 
peaceably retained, which was painfidlj' accpiircd. Nor can 
a conqueror reign more happily, whether he hi* a monarcli, 
emperor, king, prince, or philosopher, than by making his 
justice to second his valour. His valour shows itself in 
victory and conquest; his justice will a])pcar in the good 
will and affection of the people, when he maketh laws, pub- 
lisheth ordinances, establisheth religion, and doth what is 
right to every one, as the noble poet \"irgil writes of Octe- 
vian Augustwi. 

Victorqiic vol(*nl(?s 

Per populos dat jura. 

Therefore is it that Homer in his Iliads calh'tli a good 
prince and great king Koa ft ifTopa Xaiov^ that is, The orna- 
ment of the people.*^ 

Such was the consideration of Nurna rom])ilius, the 
second king of the Romans, a just politician and wise philo- 
sopher, when he ordained that to tfie god Terminus, on the 
day of his festival called Terminales, nothing should be 
sacrificed that had died ; teaching us thereby, that the 
bounds, limits, and frontiers of kingdoms should be guarded, 
and preserved in peace, amity, and meekness, witliout pol- 
luting our hands with blood and robbery. Who doth other- 
wise, shall not only lose what he hath gained, but also be 
loaded with this scandal and reproach, that he is an unjust 
and wicked purchaser, and his acquests perish wHh him ; 
Juxta illud, male parta, mule dllabuntur. And although during 
his whole lifetime he shoidd have peaceable possession 
thereof, yet, if what hath been so acquired moulder “Way in 
the hands of his heirs, the same oi)probry, scandal, and im- 

® Iynge.s.^ in Greek, is the bird we call wap-tail, the Latins 

motaciUa quod semper movet caudam. Enchantresses used this bird as 
a principal ingredient in making up love-pot ion«. Theocritus makes 
mention of thL practice in his Pharmaceutrid', t\ict ro, &c. It 
now means any allurement. 

The ornament of the people. '\ Rabelais here speaks Plutarch*s sen- 
timent. But the learned Scaligcr is of another mind as to the mean- 
ing of the word Koopiinop. He says it signifies t/vhemator, not oma- 
tor, the same as appoTt/g, both a judge and a general “ Koapelv imim et 
dppul^eiv verba sunt Politica, quae administrare rcfhp. (non aulem or- 
nare) proprie significabanl, ut apud.” Hum. Iliad. 1. Arpeica dipd\t* 7 a 
chat^Koapb^oph \aufv 
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j)utation will he ciiarp;od upon the defunct, and his memory 
r(*main accursed for Ids unjust and unwarrantable conquest ; 
Jaxta itlud, male qiKCsitis vix (jaudet terlius han'es. 

Jlcmark, likewise?, gentlemen, you gouty feoffees, in tliis 
main i)oint worthy of your observation, how by these means 
Pantagruel of one angel made two, which was a contingency 
opposite to the CQUincil of Cliarlemainc, who made two dt'vils 
of one, when he transjdaiited the Saxons into Inlanders, and 
tl;e Flemings into Saxony."' For, not be ing able to keep in 
such subjection tlic Stixons, whose dominion he flad joined 
to the emj)ire, but that ever and anon they woiild break forth 
into open re])ellion, if he should casually be drawn into 
Spain, or other remote kingdoms, he caused them to be 
brouglit unto his own country of Flanders, the inhabitants 
•whereof did naturally obey lain, and trans})ortod the f lainaults 
and Flemings, hi'* ancient lovine: subjects, into Saxony, not 
mistrusting their loyalty, now that they were transplanted 
into a strange land. ]>ut it ha])pened that the Saxons per- 
sisted in their rebellion and ])riinitive obstinacy ; and the 
Fh'mings dwelling in Saxony did imbibe the stubborn man- 
ners and conditif)iis of the Saxons. 

CHAl’TliR II. 

limn Panarge irns made Laird o f Salmygondni in Dipsodie, and 
did traste his renrnue before il came in. 

Whij.s'* j'antagruel was giving order for the government of 
all Dipsodic, he assigned to Paiiurge the Lairdship of Salmy- 
gondin, which was yearly worth 0,789,100.789 rials of cer- 
tain rlfit, besides the nncertain revenue of the locusts ami 
poriwiilklcs,^ amounting, one year with another, to the value 
of 2,13o,708, or 2,4 155,709 French crowns of Jlerry. Some- 
times it did amount to 1, 2o-l, 554,321 scra})hs, when it was 
Flemings info S(]^o§iy. j Meyer the historian, qnuled by Fauclict in 
his Aiitiquitez (5aulois(is, says, there was no rcciprocal*traiislation, but 
that the Saxons came into Flanders very o^^portunely up the va- 
cuities of that country, wdiich had been a lonp lime u mere desert. 

^ PrriwinHes. ^o.\ Conc/iiyfir o lumarhc di niarej says Oudin : i. e. 
sea snails and other round shell fish. They used to put them in pies 
called patez dc rcqiicste. instead of what is now-a-days called hcatilles. 
coxcombs, sweet-bread% &c. These pafez de rcfjueste were called so, 
from being: much in reciuest, or trojn beiiif^ the usual disli*for the 
lawyers belonging to the cour**?t i equesls, and (faten in the lobby thereof. 
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a j^ood year, and that locusts and j)criwlnklcs 'vverc in re- 
quest ; but that was not every year. 

i\ow his worship, the new laird, husbanded this his estate 
so providently well and prudently, tliat in less than fourteen 
days he wasted and dilapidated all the certain and uncertain 
revenue of his lairdshiy) for thr(‘c whole years. Yet did not 
he properly dilapidate" it, as you might say, in founding oi 
monasteries, building of churches, erecting of colleges, and 
setting up^.of hospitals, or casting his bacon flitches to the 
dogs ; but sp^mt it in a thousand little banquets and jolly 
collations, keeping open house for all comers and goers ; 
}ea, to all good fellows, young girls, and pretty wenches ; 
felling timber, burning the great logs for the sale of the 
ashes, borrowing money before hand, buying dear, selling 
cheap, and eating his com, as it were, whilst it was but * 
grass. • 

Pantagruel, being advertised of this his lavishness, was in 
good sooth no way offended at the matter, angry nor sorry ; 
for I once told you, and again tell it you, that he was the 
best, little, great goodinan that ever girded a sword to his 
side. He took all things in good part, and interpreted every 
action to Ihe best sense, lie never vexed nor disquieted 
himself with the least pretence of dislike to any thing, be- 
cause he knew that he must have most grossly abandoned 
the divine mansion of reason, if he had permitted his mind 
to be never so little grieved, a'lllicted, or altered at any occa- 
sion whatsoever. F'or all the goods that the heaven cover- 
cth, and that the earth containeth, in all their dimensions of 
height, dejith, breadth, and length, are not of so..j,much 
worth, as that we should for them disturb or disor,ylcr our 
affections, trouble or perplex our senses or spirits. 

He only drew Panurge aside, and then, making to him a 
sweet remonstrance and mild admonition, very gently repre- 
sented befora him in strong arguments,* That, if he should 
continue in such an unthrifty course of living, and not be- 
come a better mesnagicr, it would prove altogether impos- 
sible for him, or at least hugely difficult at any time to make 
him rich. Rich ! answered Panurge, Have you fixed your 

2 Diliff.pidatet Among other dilapidations, Rabelais has not for- 
got that dilapidating madness after the lapis philosophalis. Hence Owen 
took ‘his thought, qui ooiia dilapidaiit cAimiu pro lapide.** 
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tlioiig^hls there ? j Have you undertaken the task to enrich 
in(‘ in this world } Set your mind to live merrily in the 
name ol' Ojpd and good folks, let no other cark nor care be 
harboured within the sacro-sanctified domicile of your ce- 
lestial brain. May the calmness and tran([iiillity thereof be 
never incommoded with, or overshadowed by any frowning 
clouds of sullen imaginations and dis])leasing annoyance. 
For if you live joyful, merry, jocund, and glad, I cannot be 
but rich enough. Everybody cries up thrift, thrift, and good 
husbandry. Eut many s])eak of Robin Hood •that never 
sliot in his bow, and talk of that virtue of ntesnagery, who 
know not what belongs to it. It is by me that they must 
be advised. From m(‘, therefore, take this advertisement 
and information, that what is im})uted to me for a vice hath 
been done in imitation of the university and parliament of 
Paris, i)laces in ^vhich is to be found the true spring and 
source of the lively idea of I'antheology, and all manner of 
justice. Let him bo counted an heretic that doubteth 
thereof, and doth not firmly believe it. Yet they in one day 
cat up their bishop, or the revenue of the bishopric — is it 
not all one — for a whole year; yea, sometimes for two. 
This is done on the day he makes his enlry^ and is in- 
stalled. Nor is there any place for an excuse ; for ho cannot 
a\ oid it, unless he would be hooted at and stoned for his • 
j)arsimony. 

It hath been also esteemed an act flowing from the habit 
of the ^our cardinal virtues. Of juudcnce in borrowing 
money beforehand ; for none knoAvs Avhat may fall out. 
AYho is able to tell if the world shall last yet three years ? 
Rut ‘cllthough it should continue longer, is there any man 
so fodlish, as to liaA'c the confidence to promise himself 
three years. 

Wliat fo(il so confident to say, 

Thjjt he shall live one other day ? ^ 

Of commutathT justice, in buying dear, I Say upon triiot, 
and selling goods cheap, that is, for ready n^ney. What 
says Cato in his Rook of Husbandry to this purpose ? The 
father of a family, says he, must be a perpetual seller ; by 
Avhich means ^t is impossible but that at last he shall be- 

^ That he shall Seneca in Thyest. 

“ Nemo turn divos habuit faventes, 

Crastiiufiii ul ptissut sibi polliccn.'’ 
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come ricli, if he have of vendible ware ejiough still ready 
for sale. 

Of distributive Justice it dotli partake, in givir^g entertain- 
ment to good, — remark, — good, — and gentle fellows, whom 
fortune had s}ii])wrecked, like Ulysses, upon the rock of a 
hungry stomach with provision of sustenance : and likewise 
to good and young — remark, good and young — \vencbcs. For, 
according to the sentence of llippocrafes. Youth is im[)atient 
of hunger, chiefly if it be vigorous, lively, frolic, brisk, stir- 
ring, and M)OLincing. Which 'wanton lasses willingly and 
heartily devote? themselves to the pleasure of honest men ; 
and arc in so far both I’latonic and Ciceronian,^ that they do 
acknowledge their being born into this world not to be for 
themsc'lvcs alone, but that in their ])ro])er persons their 
country may claim one share and their friends anotJier. t 

The virtue of fortitude appears therein, by the cutting down 
and ovcrtiirowing of the great trees, like a second Milo 
making havoc of the dark forest, which did s(U’vc only to 
furnish dens, caves, and shelter to wolves, wild boars and 
foxes, and afford receptacles, withdrawing corners, and re- 
fuges to robbers, thieves, and murderers, lurking boles and 
skulking places for cut-throat assassinators, secret obscure 
shops for comers of false money, and safe retreats for heretics ; 

^ laying woods even and level with the j)lain champagne fields 
and j)leasant heathy ground, at the sound of tlie hautboys 
and l)ag-pi])es playing reeks wit].! the liigh and stately limber, 
and preparing seats and benches for the eve of the felreadful 
day of judgment. 

I gave thereby proof of my temperance in eating my corn 
W'hilst it was hut grass, like an hermit feeding upon CS,llets 
and roots, that, so affranchising myself from the y^ko of 
sensual appetites to the utter disclaiming of their sovereignty, 

^ I might the better reserve somewhat in store, for the relief 
of the lame, blind, cripi)le, maimed, needy, pjor, and wanting 
wretches. 

In taking <his course I sjive the expense of the weed- 
grubbers, who gain mi)ney, — of the rea])ers in harvcsl-timr, 
who drink lustily, and without water, — of gleaners, who will 

* Platonic and iUccroman.] Plato "was for having Women in common, 
and botli by iiis precepts and example, •'invited everybody lu 

sacrifice themselves to tho public. 
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cxj>cct their cakes/ and bannocks, — of tliresliers, who leave 
no garlic, scallions, leeks, nor onions in our gardc'iis, by the 
authority o^ Thest ills in Virgil, — and of the millers, who 
are generally thieves — and of the bakers, who are little beth'r. 
Is ibis small saving or frugality ? Besides the mischief and 
damage of the field-mice, the decay of barns, and the de- 
struction usually made b}; weasels and other v('rmin. 

Of corn in the blade *’ you may make good green sauce, of a 
light concoction and easy digestion, wliieh recreatf's the brain, 
aiidexhilarales the animal spirits, rejoiceth the sight, o])encth 
the a})})etite, delighteth the taste, comforteth the heart, 
tickleth the tongue, cheereth the countenance, striking a 
fresh and lively colour, strengthening the muscles, tem]>ers 
the blood, disburdens the midriff, refresheth the liver, dis- 

* obstruets the si)leeii, easeth the kidneys, supplelh the reins, 
quickens the joii^s of the back, eleanseth the urine-conduits, 
dilates the spermatic ^ essels, shortens the cremasters, purgeth 
the bladder, puffeth up the genitories, correcteth the pre- 
puce, hardens the nut and n'ctifies the member. It will 
make you ha\c a current belly to trot, fart, dung, piss, 
sneeze, cough, s])it, belch, s])cw, y.nvn, snuff, hlow% breathe, 
snort, sweat, and set taut your Robin, with a thousand other 
rare advantages. I understand you very well, Says Panta- 
gruel ; you \vould thereby infer, that those *of a mean spirit 
and shallow' capaeity have not the skill to spend much in a 

• short time. You are not ^Jie first in whose conceit that 
heresy fiath entered. Nero maintained it, and above all 
mortals admired most his uncle Cains Caligula, for having, 
in a few days, by a most Avonderfully ])regnant invention, 
totall)^ s])cnt all the goods and patrimony wdiich Tiberius 
had left. him. 

Hut, instead of observing the sumptuous supper-curbing 
laws of the Romans ,-nit() wdt, the Orebia, the Fannia, the 
Didia, the Iaciniti,*the (^ornelia, the liOpidiana, the Antia,^ 
and of the C-orinthiaiis/ — by the which they ^cre inhibited, 

T/if stills.] See Virpil, Eclocjuc 2, and Theocritus, •Idyll. 2d. This 
Thcstilis, thouph hut a plcaiicr, cat up all the parlic. from the reapers. 

Corn in the hludr ] 'fo eat one’s corn in the bhule, is to eat one’s 
revenue befor** u m. This Uabclais coinmeiids in lus ludicrous 

way. * 

"•The antia.\ Kiilielais speaks after Macrohius, who specifies all 
these laws, lib. lii. ebap xvii^ of bi.*« Saturnsijia. 

” And of the Coiinl/uans.] Thia»law ordained all persons, oiiqiam of 
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under pain of great punishment, not to spend more in one 
year than their annual revenue did amount to, you have 
offered up the oblation of l^rotcrvia,^ which \yis with the 
Romans such a sacrifice as the ])aschal lamb was amongst 
the Jews, wherein all that Avas eatable was ti) be eaten, and 
the remainder to he thrown into the fire, without reserving 
any thing for the next day. I may very justly say of you, 
as Cato did of Albidius, w'ho after that he had by a most 
extravagant expense wasted all the means and possessions 
he had to" one only house, he fairly set it on fire, that he 
might the better say, Consmmnahnn est. Even just as since 
his time St. Thomas Aquinas did, w'hcn he had eatim up the 
whole lamprey, although there was no necessity in it. 

CHArTEIl ITI. 

How Pamtrgc praiseth the debtors and borrowers. 

Rut, quoth I^aiitagruel, w’hen wall you be out of debt ? At 
the next ensuing term of the Greek kalends,' answxned l^a- 
nurge, when all the w'orld shall he content, and that it be 
your fate to become your owm heir. The Lord forbid that 
I should bo out of debt, as if, indeed, 1 could not be trusted. 

death, to give an account of their year’s income. Herodotus snys, 
Amasis, king of Egypt, was tljc .'luthor of il, but Solon borrowed it 
from him, and afterwards it look place chiefly at Corinth, as w'c are told 
])y Diphiliis m Athenanis. 

Protervia.'] See Macrob. Saturn hb. ii. cap. ii. The Scaligorana, ’ 
at the word sacrijiciwn, observe, that prutervia is strictly a' Bucrifiee 
propter viam ; by tlie way side. 

Wlicnhe had eaten up the whole lamprey . It is related of Thomas 
Aquinas, by an author who was his contemporary, that thatuloctor, 
being one day invited to table by the King St. Louis, for whom there 
was .served uj) a fine lamprey, Thomas, whom it seems no otl/br tune 
but that would serve to compose his hymn on the Holy Sacrament, had, 
in the profoundness of his meditation, eaten up the whole lamprey tliat 
was designed for the king, and had made aii end this Iiyinn and the 
fish both togetin^r. Thomas, overjoyed al his luffing finished so elabo- 
rate a poem, cried out, in an, ecstasy, Comumniatum cst. The company, 
who had seen Thomas play a good knife, and lay about him to some 
tune, but kn(jw nothing of his menial employment, fancied that this 
Latin word related to his gallant peifurmance in demolishing the lam- 
prey, and looked upon him as a very profane person, for applying to a 
piece of unmannerly epicurism the words which each of them knew 
were spoken by our Saviour when he was expiring on the cross. 

^ Greek Art/enrf.v.J That is. newer : for the Greeks knew nothing of 
the Ufman way of reckoning by kalends^ * 
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Who leaves not .Some leaven over nij^ht, will hardly have 
paste the next morninjr. 

Tie still iiidchted to somebody or other, that there may be 
somebody always to pray for you; that tlic giver of all good 
tluTigs may grant unto you a blessed, long, and prosperous 
life : fearing, if fortune should deal crossly with you, that 
it might be his chanc(‘ to come short of being paid by you, 
he will always speak good of you in every company, ever 
apd anon ]nirchase new creditors unto you ; to the end, that 
through their means you may make a shift by®borrowing 
from Peter to pay Paul,* and with other folk's earth fill up 
his ditch. AVhen of old in the regions of the Gauls, by the 
institution of the Druids, the servants, sla\cs, and bonds- 
men were burned quick at the funerals and obsequies of 
' their lords and masters, had not they fear enough, think you, 
that their lords ,and masters should die? For, perforce, 
tliey uerc to die with them for company. Did not they in- 
cessantly send up their supplications to their great god Mer- 
cury, as likewise unto Dis the Father of Wealth,*'* to lengthen 
out their days, and iiroserve them long in health ? Were 
not they very careful to entertain them well, punctually to 
look unto them, and to attend them faithfully ^nd circum- 
spectly ? For, by tliosc means, were ihc;^ to live together 
at least until the hour of dcatli. Believe me, )"our creditors, 
with a more fervent devotion, will beseech Almighty God to 
prolong your life, they being of nothing more afraid than 
that yoh should die* ; for that they are more concerned for 
the sleeve than the arm, and love silver better than their 
own lives. As it evidently ap])careth by the usurers of 
laindAoussc, wdio not long since hanged themselves, because 
the price of corn and wines Avas fallen, by the return of a 
gracious season. To this Pantagnud answering nothing, 
Panurge Avent on his discourse, saying, truly, and in gooc^ 

“ Jiorrmrinr/ from Peter to pay PaitL] Tn th# original, facie z 
versurv ; taken from the Latin t'crsunnn JficerCj to borrow of one to pay 
another ; “ quia sic verterent crcditorem.” 

3 Dis the father of wealth.^ Dis pater ; Pluto god of hell, and con- 
.sequenlly of riches, A\liioli arc enclosed in the bowels of the earth. 
Bochart. 1. i. c. iv^ of the Pha*iiician Colonies : “ Kst cur niijcmur, in 
this Gallorum non ce^seri Pluionem, a quo se prognatos dicehant, si 
qiiidem Caesari credinuis. Galli, iiiquit, se omiies A Dite pMre prog- 
natus pra3dicant, idque a dittidibus proditum dicunt.’* 
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sooth. Sir, when 1 ponder my destiny aright, and think well 
upon it, you pul me shrewdly to my iiliinj^es, and have me 
at a bay in twittin<^ me with the re])roa('h of my debts and 
creditors. And yet did I, in this only respect and considera- 
tion of being a debtor, esteem mA self worshipful, reverend, 
and formidable. For against the opinion of most j)hiloso- 
phors, that, of nothing ariseth notlilng, yet, without having 
bottomed on so much as that wliich is called the First Matter, 
did I out of nothing become such a maker and creator, that 
I have CTjated, — wliat ? — a gay number of fair and jolly 
creditors. Xay, creditors, I will maintain it, ('ven to tlie 
very fire itself exclusively, are fair and goodly creatures. 
Who lendeth nothing is an ugly and wicked creature, and 
an accursed imj) of the infernal Old Nick. And tliert* is 
made — Avhat ? Debts. A thing most precious ^ and daint y, 
of great use and antiquity. Debts, 1 saj , ^surmounting the 
number of S 5 dlables whicli may result from the combinations 
of all the consonants, willi each of the vowels Inu’ctofore 
projected, reckoned and calculated by the nolde XcnocraUss. ' 
To judge of the perfection of debtors by lli(‘ numerosity of 
their creditors is the readiest way for entering into the mys- 
teries of practical uritlimetic. 

You can hardly imagine how glad I am, when e\(‘ry 
morning I perceive myself environed and surrounded with 
brigades of creditors, humble, fawning, aiul full of their 
reverences. And Avliilst 1 remark, that, as 1 look more 
favourably upon, and give a clio(*rfuller countenance to one 
than to another, the fellow thcreiqion hnildcth a conceit that 
he shall be the first dis])atclic*d, and the foremost in the date 
of payment; and he valueth my smiles at the rate ready 
money. It sccmelh unto me, that I then act and jiei senate 
the god of the Passion of Sauinure,'' accompanied with his 
angels and chernbims. 

* A thing most ^rvrinvs.] See Apology for llefodolus, cli. 3. Era.s- 
inus, III his colloquy entitled -Emculita Nubililas, says : “imo iiulhi csl 
liomniodior ad iVginim via qiiaiii debere quainpluriniis.’* 

^ 'fhe noble X<‘nocrates.'\ lie made them to amount to 100,200,000 
‘Syllables from the Greek aljihabet. See the additions of the French 
interpreter t<i Xenocrales’s Life, m Dioireiies Laertius. 

® The Passion of Suumurr. | In July, 1031, this play took miglitilv. 
KoucheLsays it was probably the same that Was printed iii 1.032, in 
4 to, at Paris. „ 
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These are my flatterers, my soothers, my claw-hacks, my 
smoothers, my piriisiles, my saluters, my f^^ivers of good 
morrows, and pcr])ctnal orators ; which makes me verily 
tliink, that lAic su])remest height of heroic virtue, described 
hy Hesiod,'' consisteth in being a debtor, wherein T held the 
lirst degree in my commencement. AVhich dignity, though 
all liuman creatures seem to aim .at, and aspire thereto, few, 
nevertheless, because of the difliculties in the way, and in- 
cumbrances ol‘ hard passages, are able to reach it ; as is easily 
jHTceivable by the ardent desire and vehement longing har- 
boured in the breast of ev(‘iy one, to be still crediting more 
debts, and new creditors. 

^'et doth it not lie in the i)ower of every one to be a 
debtor. To acquire erc'ditors is not at the disposure of each 
man's arbitrament, ^'ou nevertheless would deprive me of 
this subliino felicity. You ask me, when 1 will be out of 
debt. AVell, to>go yet further on, and possibly worse in 
your coneedt, may Saint Ikiblin, the good saint, snatch me, 
if 1 liave not all my life-time held debt to be as an union or 
conjunction of the licavcns with tlic earth, and the whole 
cement wlu'reby the race of mankind is kept together ; yea. 
of siieli virtue and eflicacy, that, 1 say, the whole progeny 
of Adam would very suddenly ]icrish without ^it. There- 
fore, perhaps, T do not tliink amiss, wdion I repute it to be 
llie great soul of the universe, which, according to the oj)i- 
nion of the Academies, vivifyeth all manner of things. Ir 
conflrination Avliereof, that may the better believe it tc 
be so, represent unto yourself, without any prejudice of spirit 
in a clear and si’renc fancy, the idea and form of some othei 
world than this ; take, if you please, and hay hold on tlu 
thirtieth of those which the philosopher IMetrodorus^ die. 
enumerate, wherein it is to be supposed there is no debtor 
or creditor, that is to say, a world without debts. 

Th(‘re amongst the planets will he no regular course, all 
will he in disorcfei* Jupiter, reckoning himself to be nothing 
indebted unto Saturn, will go near to detrude him out of 
bis s])hcrc, and with the Homeric chain*' will lyfc like to h.ang 
up the Intelligcncics, Gods, Heavens, Demons, Heroes, 

^ Described hy Hesiod.^ Sco Lucian upon this, in the dialogue 
entitled Hermotimus, or the sects. 

“ Metrodoriis.] Pint. 1. v. of the Opinions of Philosophers. 

*•' Homeric chain. ] Sec Macrobius on Scijj^io’s Dream, 1. i. xiv. 
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Devils, Eartli, and Sea, together 'vvith the other elements. 
Saturn no doubt combining with Mars wiD reduce that so 
disturbed world into a chaos of confusion. 

Mercury then would be no more subjected to the otluT 
planets ; he would scorn to be any longer their C-amillu.s,“' 
as he was of old termed in the lletrurian tongue, h'or it is 
to be imagined that he is no way a debtor to them. 

Venus will be no more venerable, because she shall have 
lent nothing. The moon wdll remain bloody and obscure. 
For to what end should the sun impart unto her any of his 
light ? lib owed her nothing. Nor yet will the sun shine 
upon the earth, nor the stars send down any good influence, 
because the terrestrial globe hath desisted from sending up 
their wonted nourishment by vapours and exhalations, wlicre- 
with Heraclitus said, the Stoics proved, dicero" maintained, 
they were cherished and alimented. There would likewise 
be in such a world no manner of symbolization, alteration, 
nor transmutation amongst the elements ; for the one will 
not esteem itself obliged to the other, as having borrowc'd 
nothing at all from it. Earth then will not become water, 
water will not be changed into air, of air will he made no 
fire, and fire will aflbrd no heat unto the earth ; the earth 
will produce nothing but mon.sters. Titans, giants ; no r.dn 
will descend upon it, nor light shine thereon ; no wind will 
blow there, nor will there be in it any .summer or harvest. 
Lucifer will break loose, and issuing forth of the dc'pth of 
hell, accompanied with his furies, fiends, and horned devils, 
will go about to unncstlc and drive out of heaven all th(' 
gods, as well of tlie greater as of the lesser nations. Such a 
world without lending will be no better than a dog-kennel, 
a place of contention and wrangling, more unruly and'* irre- 
gular than that of the rector of Paris ; a devil of an liurl\- 
burly, and more disordered confusion, than that of tin* 
nlagucs of Doiiay.'- Men will not then salute one anollu r ; 

Their CamiUns.] Thai is, their .servant ; for the ancients ralleii 
hy the name of canulli those young boys that attended on tht: priest in 
die sacrilieCH. 

Cicero.] Sec hi.s Natiira Deorum, and Plutarch, 1. 2, of the Opi- 
nions ol IMiilosophers. 

Plagues* of Uouay.] So Sir T. U. has it ; hut it should be plays 
'not plagues) of Done, (not Douay, wliich is m h'lander.s), Done is "a 
.own of Poictou, adorned with the remains of an uiiiphithealre where 
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it will be but lost labour to ex])cct aid or succour from 
any, or to cry fire, water, murder, for none will put to their 
helping hand. Why? lie lent no money, there is no- 
thinf? due t* him. Nobody is concerned in his burning, in 
his shipwreck, in his ruin, or in his death ; and that because 
he hitherto had lent nothing, and would never thereafter 
have lent any thing. In short. Faith, Hope, and Charity 
would be (juite banished from such a world, — for men are 
born to relieve and assist one another ; and in their stead 
jdiould succeed and be introduced Defiance, Disdain, and 
llancour, with the most execrable troop of all eHls, all im- 
precations, and all miseries. Whereupon you will think, 
and that not amiss, that Pandora had there spilt her m^lucky 
bottle. Men unto men will be wolves, hobthrushers, and 
goblins, (as were Lycaon, Dellerojdion, Nebuchodnosor,) 
plunderers, higliw'ay robbers, cut-throats, rap])arces, mur- 
derers, poisoner*, assassinators, lewd, wicked, malevolent, 
])ernicious haters, set against every body, like to Ismael, 
Metabus, or Tinion tlie AtJienian, wlio for that cause was 
named Misanthropes ; in such sort, that it would i)rove much 
more easy in nature to liave lish entertained in the air, and 
bullocks fed in the bottom of the ocean, than to support or 
tolerate a rascally rabble of people that will not Jend. These 
fellows, I vow, do I hate with a perfect hatjrcd ; and if, con- 
form to the pattern of this grievous, peevish, and perverse ' 
world wliich lendeth nothing, you figure and liken the little 
world, wliich is man, you wdll find in him a terrible justling 
coyle and clutter. The head will not lend the sight of his 
eyes to guide the feet and hands ; the legs will refuse to 
bear up the body; the hands wdll leave off working any 
more for the rest of the members ; the heart will be weary 
of its continual motion for the beating of the pulse, anil will 

now and then arc still acted some pieces of devotion. This show sel- 
dom passes without disorder and confusion, cither on account of tl^ 
rusticity of the ai^cis, who are all school -boys or apprentices, or be- 
cause people of all sorts repair thither, from the adjacent parts. ISee 
du Chesiie’s Antiquities of the Towns orFrance. 

Mftabi/s.] King of Priveniura, in the country of the Volsci. Virg. 
.^ncid, 1.11. 

“ rriverno antiquti Metabus quum c.xec'dcrct urbe.” 

And lower. 

“ Non illumfectis. ullac non nKPnibus iirbcs 
Acceprre : (iieque ipse iiianus fcriuitc dedissct.)” 
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no longer lend liis cassislance; the lungs will withdraw the 
use of their bellows ; the liver will desist from convoying 
any more blood through the veins for the good of the whole ; 
the bladder will not be indebted to the kidneys^ so that the 
urine thereby wdll be totally sto])])ed. The brains, in the 
interim, considering this unnatural course, will fall into a 
raving dotage, and withhold all feeling from the sinews, and 
motion from the muscles. Briefly, in such a world without 
order and array, owing jiothing, lending nothing,* and borrow- 
ing nothing, you would see a more dang(‘rous consj)iratioa 
than that which ..Esop exposed in his Apologue. Such a 
world will perish undoubtedly ; and not f)nly ])crisli, but 
perish very (juickly. AVerc it .Esculapius^* hiinstdf, his body 
w'OLild immediately rot, and the chafing soul, lull of indigna- 
tion, take its flight to all the devils in hell after iny money. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Pani/rgc continues his discoursr in the praise of borrowers and 
lenders. 

Ox the contrary, be pleased to represent unto your fancy 
another world, wherein every one lemleth, and every one 
oweth, all are debtors, and all creditors. O how great will 
that harmon'ybe, which shall thereby result from the re gular 
.•motions of tlie heavens! Methinks T hear it every whit as 
well as ever Plato did,’ What syrn])athy will there Ix' 
amongst the elements! O how* delectable then unto natun> 
will be her owm works and productions! AVliilsU (Vtcs 
appeareth loadcn with corn, Bacchus with >\ines. Flora with 
flowers, Pomona with fruits, aTid Juno fair in a clejir air, 
wholesome and pleasant. 1 lose myself in tliis higB con- 
templation. ’ 

Then will among the race of mankind ])eace, love, bene- 
volence, fidelity, traiujuillity, rest, ba;r(piets, feastiiigs, joy, 

* II li^ere it ACscuinpius. j Tins is very dark ; biitiPanurgc must mean, 
flial if he were su^h a fool as to part willi his money to clear liimaeJf, 
he should die wi^th grief and Iviiiorse the moment after his debts were 
paid and his money gone. 

* Plato dir/.J Plato did, indeed, after Pythagoras, believe that the 
motion of the heavenly sphere produced an hariiionious sound ; but he 
no where says that, either sleeping or waking, he Inuj ever heard tliat 
harmony. What Uabelais iiij])iite8 to him, 1 b,! c. IK, is a ludicrous 
e.v iggerat'-on of what he h«;re h.i}s in terms a htllc more serious. 
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gladness, gold, silver, small money, chains, rings, with other 
ware, and chafFeE of that nature, be found to trot from hand 
to hand. No suits at law, no wars, no strife, debate, nor 
wrangling f none will be there an usurer, none will be there 
a pinch -penny, a scrape-good wretch, or churlish hard- 
hearted refuser. Good God ! Will not this be the golden 
age in the reign of Saturn r the true idea of the Olympic 
regions, wherein all other virtues ceasing, charity alone ruleth, 
governeth, domineereth, and triumj^eth ! All will be fair 
and goodly people there, all just and virtuous. 

O ha])])y world ! O peojde of that world mosL happy ! 
Yea, thrice and four times blessed is that people ! I think 
in ver)' deed that 1 am amongst them, and swear tc^ you, 
by my good forsooth, that if this glorious aforesaid world 
had a l^opc, abounding Avith Cardinals, that so he might 
have the association of a sacred college, in the space of very 
few years you slaDuld be sure to see the sancts much thicker 
ill the roll, more numerous, wonder-working and mirific, 
more services,* more a ows, more staA^es,^ and Avax-candles 
tlian are all those in the nine bishoprics of Britany, St. Yves 
only exce])ted.'‘ (Consider, sir, I pray you, hoAv the noble 
l^atelin, liaAdng a mind to deify, and extol even to the third 
heavens the father of William Josscaume, said i^o more but 
this, And he did lend his goods'" to those av^io Averc desirous 
of them. 

O the fine saying ! Noav let our microcosm bo fancied 
conform to this model in all €ts members ; lending, borroAv- 
ing, aru! oAving, that is to say, according to its OAvn nature. 
For nature hath not to any other end created man, but to 
owe, b^nrow, and lend ; no greater is the harmony amongst 

.Scrjjtccw. ] Lessons, it is in the original. The more a saint is 
revered in the Romish church, the more lessons there are in the matins 
of that saint’s festival. Nine lessons are the highest, three the lowest. 

•* More Staves.] More orosiers of prelates. In short, the people’s 
veneration of any saij^t is according to the number of the banners and* 
crosier-staffs at a procession. 

^ St. l ues only excepted.] Of all thc*petty saints wdiich are Avor- 
shipped only in Jlrctagne, there is none so generally ih vogue in that 
country as St. Yves, a native of Trcguier in Lower Normandy. 

•’ And he did lend his goods.] This is in the farce of Patelin, where 
that arch cheat, in order to engage Mr. William .Tosseaume to give him 
credit for his cloth* ar^ully falls to praising William’s father, and so 
«M’.ned h’ J '»nt. 

2 K 
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the heavenly spheres, than that which shall he found in its 
well ordered policy. The intention of the founder of tliis 
microcosm is, to have a soul therein to be entertained, which 
is lodged there, as a guest with its host, thaUit may li\c 
there for awhile. Ijife consisteth in blood ; blood is the scat 
of the soul ; therefore the chiefest work of the microcosm is, 
to be making blood continually. 

At this forge arc exercised all the members of the body ; 
none is exempted frop|| labour, each operates a]>arl, and dotli 
its pro})er office. And such is their hierarchy, that per- 
petually the one borrows from the other, the one lends tlie 
other, and the one is the other's debtor. The stuff and 
matt"!- convenient, which nature givelli to be turned into 
blood, is bread and wine. All kind of nourishing victuals 
is understood to be comprehended in these two, and from 
hence in the Gothish tongue'** is called companage. To find* 
out this meat and drink, to prepaw and boil it, the hands 
are put to work, the feet do walk and bear up the whole 
bulk of the corporal mass ; the eyes guide and conduct all ; 
the appetite in the orifice of the stomach, by means of a little 
sourish black humour, called melancholy, which is trans- 
mitted thereto from the milt, giveth warning to shut in the 
food. The tongue doth make the first essay, and tastes it ; 
the teeth do chaw it, and the stomach doth receive, digest, 
and chilify it. The mesaraic veins suck out of it what is good 
and fit, leaving behind tlie excrements, wliich are, llirough 
special conduits, for that pui])ose, voided by an expulsive 
faculty. Thereafter it is carried to the liver, where it being 
changed again, it by the virtue of that new transmutation 
becomes blood. What joy, conjecture you, will then be 
found amongst those officers, when they see this riV^ilct of 
gold, which is their sole restorative ^ No greater is the joy 
of alchymists, when, after long travail, toil, and expense, 
(.they see in their furnaces the transmutation. Then is it 
that every member doth prepare itself, ‘ afid strive anew to 
purify and to refine this treasure. The kidneys, tlirough 
the emulgcnt veins, draw that aquosity from thence, which 
® Gothish Tongue,] Rabelais is in the wrong to think that Languedoc 
was at first called Langue Goth, on account of the Goths formerly 
inhabiting that province, and leaving their language there. See Menage, 
as likewise Froissart, vul. ii. ch. 157, and Jodteus Siriccrus, p. 138, of 
his Itiilbr. Gall. Geneva edition, 1G27- 
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you call urine, and there send it away through the ureters 
to be slipped downwards ; where, in a lower receptacle, and 
proper for it, to wit, the bladder, it is kept, and staycth 
there until an opportunity to void it out in his due time. The 
spleen draweth from the blood its terrestrial part, viz. the 
grounds, lees, or tliick substance settled in the bottom there- 
of, which you term melancholy. The bottle of the gall 
subtracts from thence all the su])crfluous choler ; whence it 
is brought to another shop or work- house to be yet better 
purified and fined, that is, the heart, which by its agitation 
of diastolic and systolic motions so neatly subtuizeth and 
inflames it, that in the right side ventricle it is brought to 
perfection, and througli the veins is sent to all the mem- 
bers. Each jiarcel of the body draws it then unto itself, 
^and after its (}wn fashion is cherished and alimented by it. 
Feet, hands, ihiglis, arms, eyes, ears, back, breaots, yea, all ; 
and then it is, tlfat who before were lenders, now lit'come 
debtors. The heart doth in its left side ventricle so thinnify 
the blood, that it thereby obtains the name of spiritual ; 
which being sent through the arteries to all the members of 
the body, serveth to warm and winnow the other blood 
which runneth through the veins. The lights never cease 
with its lapjiets and bellows to cool and refresh it ; in ac- 
knowledgment of which good the heart, thraugh the arterial 
vein, imparts unto it the choicest of its blood. At last it is 
made so fine and subtle within the rete mirabilc, thflt there- 
after th(jse animal spirits are framed and composed of it ; by 
means whereof the imagination, discourse, judgment, reso- 
lution, deliberation, ratiocination, and memory have their 
rise, actings, and operations. 

Clop^ body, 1 sink, I drown, I perish, I wander astray, 
and quite fly out of my self, when 1 enter into the conside- 
ration of the profound abyss of this world, thus lending, 
Uius owing. Believe ifle, it is a divine thing to lend ; tc^- 
owe, an heroic virffie. Yet is not this all. T^is little world 
thus lending, owing, and borrowingt is so good and chari- 
table, that no sooner is the above-specified alimentation 
finished, but that it forthwith projecteth, and hath already 
forecast, how it shall lend to those who are not as yet born, 
and by that loafl endeavour, what it may, to eternize itself, 
and multiply in images like the pattern, that is,clMldren. 

2 K 2 
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To this end every member doth of the choicest and most 
precious of its nourishment, pare and cut off a portion, then 
instantly dispatcheth it downwards to that place, where 
nature hath prepared for it very fit vessels and ' receptacles, 
through which descending to the genitories by long am- 
bages, circuits, and fiexuositics, it rcceiveth a competent 
form, and rooms apt enough both in the man and woman for 
the future conservation and perpetuating of human kind. 
All this is done by loans and debts of the one unto the other ; 
and hence, have we this word, the debt of marriage. Natu<^e 
doth reckon pain to the refuser, with a most grievous vexa- 
tion to his members, and an outrageous fury amidst his 
senste. Ibit on the other part, to the lender a set reward, 
accompanied with pleasure, joy, solace, mirth, and merry glee. 


CHAPTER V. 

How Pantagruel altogether ahhorreth the (Irbfora and borroirtrs. 

I i^NBERsTANi) you vcry well, quoth Pantagruel, and take 
you to be very good at topics, and thoroughly afiectioned to 
your own cause. Rut preach it up, and ])atrocinate it,^ 
prattle on it, and defend it as much as you will, e^ (ui from 
hence to t^ie next Whitsuntide, if you })leaso so to do, yet iui, 
the end will you be astonished to find how you shall have 
gained no ground at all upon me, nor persuaded me by your 
fair speeches and smooth talk to enter never so little into 
the thraldom of debt. You ^hall owe to none, saith th#.* 
Holy Apostle, anything save love, friendship, and u mutual 
benevolence. 

You serve me here, 1 confess, with fine graphides and dia- • 
typo.scs, descriptions and figures, which truly please Lao very 
well. But let me tell you, if you will represent uilto your 
fancy an impudent blustering bully, and an importunate 
borrower, entering afresh and newly into a town already ad- 
vertised of his manners, you sliall find ^fkat at his ingress 
the citizens will be mo^e hideously affrighted and amazed, 
and in a greater terror and fear, dread and trembling, than if 

^ Hut preach it up^ and patrocinatc if.] Moliere who knew Rabelais 
by heart has said, 

“ Prochez, i)atrc)cinez jusqu’a la Penlc9ote, 

Vous stTfz t'torin(‘, quaiid vous sc^pz an bout] 

Que vous ne m’uvez nen persuade du tout.” 
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llic pest itself should step into it, in the very same garb and 
accoutrement wherein the Tyanean idiilosopher fouml it with - 
in the city Kjdiesus, And I am fully confirmed in the 
o])inioii, that the Persians erred not,^ when they said, that 
the second vice was to lie, the first being that of owing 
money. P'or, in very truth, debts and lying are ordinarily 
joined together. I will nevertheless not from hence infgr, 
that none must owe any thing, or lend any thing. For who 
so rich can be, that sometimes may not o\vc } or \vho can be 
so prior, that somelimr's may not lend } 

L(it the occasion, notwithstanding, in thett case, as Plato 
very wisely sayeth,^ and ordaineth in his laws, be sucl^that 
none be permitted to draw iiny water out of his neigh oour's 
well, until first they by continual digging and delving into 
tlieir own proper ground shall have hit upon a kind of 
])otter\s earth, w^jicli is called Ccramite, and there had found 
no source or drop of water ; for that sort of earth, by “reason 
of its substance, which is fat, strong, firm and close, so re- 
taiiieth its humidity, that it doth not easily evaporate it by 
any outward excursion or evaporation. • 

In good sooth, it is a great shame to choose rather to he 
still borrowing in all places from every one, than to work 
and win. Then only in my judgment shoulcf one lend, 
when the diligent, toiling, and industrious person is no 
longer able hy his labour to make any purchase u^to him- 
self ; or otherwise, when by ^mischance he hath suddenly 
fallen into an unexpected loss of his goods. 

Howsoever let us leave this discourse, and from hencefor- 
ward do not hang upon creditors, nor tie yourself to them. I 
make account for the time past to rid you freely of them, 
and fr#m their bondage to deliver you. The least I should 
in this point, quoth Panurge, is to thank you, though it bo 
the most 1 can do. And if gratitude and thanksgiving he to 
be estimated and*pj|'izcd hy the affection of the bcnchictoi^ 
that is to he done infinitely and sempitcrnally ? for the love 
which you hear me of your own accord and fre# grace, with- 
out any merit of mine, gocth far beyond the reach of any 

3 Tyanaan philosopher.^ Soc Apollonius's life, in Philostratus, 1.4)C.3. 

3 That the Persians erred noL\ See Plutarch, in his discourse tn- 
litled, “ That men ouglit not to borrow nt usurv." See also Herodotus 
lib. 1. 

* As Plato very wisely say§tii,\ See Pluiarth in the same place. 
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price or value. It transcends all weight, all number, all 
measure ; it is endless and everlasting ; therefore, should I 
offer to commensurate and adjust it, cither to t|ie size and 
pi’oportion of your own noble and gracious deeds, or yet to 
tlje contentment and delight of the obliged receivers, I 
would come off but very faintly and flaggingly. You have 
verily done me a great deal of good, and multiplied your 
favours on me more frequently than was fitting to one of my 
condition. You have been more bountiful towards me than 
I have deserved, and your courtesies have by far surpassed 
the extent of my merits ; I must needs confess it. But it is 
not, «3 you suppose, in the proposed matter. For there it is 
not where I itch, it is not there wliere it fretteth, hurts or 
vexeth me ; for, henceforth being quit and out of debt, what 
countenance will I be able to keep ? You may imagine ' 
that it will become me very ill for the first month, because I 
Lave never hitherto been brought up or accustomed to it. 

I am very much afraid of it. Furthermore, there shall not 
cme hereafter, native of the country of Salmigondy, but he 
shalldevel the shot towards my nose. All the back-crack- 
ing fellows of the world, in discliarging of their ])oslcm 
petarades, used commonly to say, Voila pour hi quittrs; that 
is, For the quit. My life will be of very short continuance, 

I do forscc it. I recommend to you the making of my 
cpitapli ;<• for I perceive 1 will die confected in tlic very stench 
(rf farts. If at any time to come, by way of restorative to 
such good women as shall ha])pen to be troubled \/ith the 
grievous pain of the wind-cholic, the ordinary medicaments 
prove nothing effectual, the mummy of all my befarted 
body will straight be as a present remedy appointed<^by the 
physicians ; whereof they, taking any small modicum," it will 
incontinently for their ease aflbrdthcm a rattle of bum-shot, 
^likc a sal of muskets. 

Therefore would I beseech you to leavo ftie some few cen- 
turies of debts ; as King Louis the Pllcventh, exempting 
from suits in-law the lleverend Miles d'llliers. Bishop of 
C-liartrcs,® was by the said bishop most earnestly solicited to 

® Mil^ d* IllierSf Bishop of Chartres,] He was made Bishop of 
Chartres in 1409, and died in 1493, after he had renoanced his bishopric 
the saire year, in coiisideratioii of a pension.^' There are still extant 
two good stories of his litigious temper in the i’aradoxe Du Prueez, 
printed by C. Stephens, 155 1. 
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kiave him some few for the exercise of his mind. I had 
rather give them* all my revenue of the periwinhes, together 
with the o^hcr incomes of the locusts, albeit 1 should not 
thereby have any parcel abated from off the principal sums 
which 1 owe. Let us wave this matter, quoth Paiitagruel, I 
have told it you over again. 

CHAPTER VI. 

new married men were privileged from going ^o the wars. 

lluii, in the interim, asked Panurge, by wlisit law was iwcon- 
stituted, ordained, and established, that such as should plant 
a new vineyard, those that should build a new houro, and 
the new married men, should be exempted and discharged 
from the duty of warfare for the first year ? By the law, 
answered I’anti^ruel, of Moses. Why, replied Panurge, 
the lately married ? As for the vine-planters, 1 am ^low too 
old to reflect on them ; my condition, at this present, in- 
duceth me to remain satisfied w ith the care of vintage, finish- 
ing and turning the grapes into wine. Nor are thesq|[)rctty 
new builders of dead stones WTitten or pricked down in my 
Book of Life. It is all with live stones that I set up and erect 
the fabrics of my architecture, to wit. Men. It* was, accord- 
ing to my opinion, quoth Paiitagruel, to tSc end, first, thaf 
the fresh married folks should for the first year r^'ap a full 
and (‘omjilcle fruition of tjieir pleasures in their mutual 
excrcit?b of the act of love, in such sort, that in waiting more 
at leisure on the production of posterity, and propagating of 
their progeny, they might the better increase their race, and 
makd^provision of new heirs. That if, in the years thcre- 
after^ the men should, ujion their undergoing of some mili- 
tary adventure, happen to be killed, their names and coats oT 
arms might continue with their children in the same families. 
And next, that* liie wives thereby coming to know whetlfbr 
they were barren or fruitful, (for ope year’s tfial, in regard to 
the maturity of age, wherein, of old, they mjfrried, was held 
sufficient for the discovery,) they might pitch the more suitably, 
in case of their first husband’s decease, upon a second match. 
The fertile >vQmen to be wedded to those who desire toTnul- 
tiply their issue ; Snd the sterile ones to such other yates, as, 
misregarding the storjjag of their owyi lineage, choose tliem 
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only for their virtues, learning, genteel behaviour, domestic 
consolation, management of the house, and matrimonial con- 
veniences and comforts, and such like. The preachers of 
Varennes, saith Panurge, detest and abhor the second 
marriages, as altogether foolish and dishonest. 

Foolish and dishonest? quoth Pantagruel. A plague 
take such preachers ! Yea, but, quoth Panurge, the like 
mischief also bcfel the Friar Charmer,^ who in a full auditory 
making a sermon at Pareilly, and therein abominating the . 
reiteration of marriage, and the entering again the bonds o^ 
a nuptial tie, did» swear and heartily give himself to .the 
swiftest devil in hell, if he had not rather choose, and would 
much more willingly undertake, the unmaidening or depu- 
celating of a hundred virgins, than the simple drudgery of 
one widow. Truly 1 find your reason in that j[)oint right 
good, and strongly grounded. , 

But Viiat would you think, if the cause why this exemp- 
tion or immunity was granted, had no other foundation, but 
that, during the whole space of the said first year, they so 
lustily^obbed it with their female consorts, as both reason 
and equity require they should do, that they had drained 
and evacuated their spermatic vessels; and were become 
thereby altogether feeble, w'eak, emasculated, drooi)ing and 
(laggingly pithlcs^ ; yea, in such sort, that they, in the day 
of battle, ,like ducks which plunge over head and ears, 
would sooner hide themselves bqhind the baggage, than, in 
the company of valiant fighters and daring military c*omba- 
tants, appear where stern Bellona deals her blows, and 
moves a bustling noise of thwacks and thumps ? Nor is it 
to be thought that, under the standards of Mars, they v^'ll so 
much as once strike a fair stroke, because their most •con- 
siderable knocks have been already jerked and whirrited 
within the curtains of his sweetheart Venus. 

♦In confirmation whereof, amongst other v?Kcs and monu- 
ments of antiqfiity, we now as yet often see, that in all 
great houses, •after the expiring of some few days, these 
young married blades arc readily sent away to visit their 
uncles, that in the absence of their wives, reposing Ihem- 

* Charmer. '\ This story is taken from Poggiiw's Jests, &c., in the 
chapter emitted, De pracdicatorc qui polius aceem virgines quam 
iiuptam unam eligebat.’’ 
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selves a little, tliey may recover their decayed strength by 
the recruit of a fresh supply, the more vigorous to return 
again, and^face about to renew the duelling shock and con- 
tact of an amorous dalliance : albeit for the greater part they 
have neither uncle nor aunt to go to. 

Just so did the King Crackart,- after the battle of the 
Cornets, not cashier us, (speaking properly,) I mean me and 
the quail-piper, but for our refreshment remanded us to our 
hous(JS ; and he is as yet seeking after his own. My grand- 
father’s godmother was wont to say to me when^ was a boy, 
“ Paten ostres et oraisons 

Sont i)our coux-Ia qui k*s retiennent. 

Trig fillre allaiiteu feiiaisons 

Est i>lus fort que deux qui en viennent.” 

Not orisons nor patenotres 
Sliall ever disorder my brain. 

Ope cadet, to the licld as he flutters, 

Id worth two when they end the campaign. 

That which prompteth me to that opinion is, that the vine- 
])lanttTs did seldom eat of the grapes, or drink of the wine of 
ihcir labour, till the first year was wholly elapsed. During 
all which time also the builders did hardly inhabit their new- 
structured dwelling places, for fear of dying suffocated 
through want of respiration ; as Galen hath ntost learnedly 
remarked, in the second book of the Difficulty of Breathings 
ITndcr favour, Sir, 1 have not asked this question without 
cause causing, and reason .truly very ratiocinanf. Be not 
ofiend^d, I pray you. 

CHAPTER VII. 

1 1 ow% Panurge had a flea in his ear, and forbore to wear any 
longer his magnificent codpiece. 

Panubge, the day thereafter, caused pierce his right eaf. 

King Crackart, ^c.] • King Peto, corruptly Pctault in the original. 
King of the bcgifaji^. The author is thought to have an eye to silne 
prince ill -provided of cash, and as ill obeyed. ♦low the history of 
France, of that lime, speaks of no king ©f that moqarchy to whom these 
two qualities so exactly agree as Charles VIII., whfl, without money, 
undertook a war in Italy, and whose officers refused, with impunity, to 
execute his orders as soon u.s he had repassed the mountains. This 
prince, after thc.battle of the cornets (or St. Aubin du Cormipr) iu 1488, 
was forced, for wai)^ of money, to discharge some officers who had 
served him well there. One of which might be some soldier, here 
called in jest quail-piper.| 
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after the Jewish fashion, and thereto clasped a little gold 
ring, of a fcarny-like kind of workmanship, in the beazil or 
collet whereof was set and inchased a flea ; and, to the end 
you may be rid of all doubts, you arc to know that the flea 
was black. O what a brave thing it is, in every case and 
circumstance of a matter, to be thoroughly well informed ! 
The sum of the expcnce hereof, being cast up, brought in, 
and laid down upon his council-board carpet, was found to 
amount to no more quarterly than the charge of the iiuj:)tials 
of a Hircanian tigress ; even as you would say 609,000 mara- 
vedis. At these v^-st costs and excessive disbursements ..as 
soon as he perceived himself to be out of debt, he fretted 
much ;*’And afterwards, as tyrants and lawyers use to do, he 
nourished and fed her with the .sweat and blood of his sub- 
jects and clients. 

He then took four French ells of a cf)arse brown russet 
cloth, and therein a])parelling himself, as with a long, ])laiii- 
seemed, and single-stitched gown, left off the wearing of his 
breeches, and tied a pair of spectacles to his cap. In this 
equipage did he present himself before I^antagruel ; to whom 
this disguise appeared the more strange, that he did nt)t, as 
before, see that goodly, fair, and stately codpiece, which was 
the sole anchor of hope, wdicrcin he was ’wonted to rely, and 
the last refuge he had amidst all the waves and boisterous bil- 
lows, which a .stormy cloud in a cross fortune would raise up 
against him. Honest Pantagruel, not understanding the 
mystery, asked him by way of interrogatory, what life did 
intend to personate in that new-fangled ])rosoj)oj)eia ? I 
have, answered Panurge, a flea in mine ear, and have a mind 
to marry. In a good time, quoth Pantagruel, you havd told 
me joyful tidings. Yet would not I hold a red-hot iroli in 
fny hand for all the gladness of them. But it is not the 
fashion of lovers to be accoutred in such dangling vestments, 
80 «s to have their shirts flagging down over their knees, 
without breeche.V, and with a long robe of a dark brown 
mingled hue, which is a colour never used in Talarian gar- 
ments amongst any persons of honour, quality, or virtue. If 
some heretical persons and schismatical sectaries have at any 
time formerly been so arrayed and clothed, (though many 
have imputed such a kind of dress to cozenage, cheat, impos- 
ture, and 'an affectation of tyranny upon credulous minds of 
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tlie rude multiludc,) I will nevertheless not blame them for* 
it, nor in lhaf point judge rashly or sinistrously of them. 
Every oiig ovcrflowingly aboundeth in his own sense and 
fancy ; yea, in things of a foreign consideration, altogether 
extrinsical and indifferent, which in and of themselves are 
neither commendable nor bad, because they proceed not from 
the interior of the Ihoitghts and heart, which is the shop of 
all good and evil ; of goodness, if it be upright, and that its 
, affections be regulated by the pure and clean spirit of right- 
eousness ; and on the other side, of wickedne^, if its incli- 
nations, straying beyond the bounds of ^uity, be corrupted 
and depraved by the malice and the suggestions of the devfl. 
It is only the novelty and new fangledness thereof-^vhich I 
dislike, together with the contempt of common custom, and 
the fashion which is in use. 

Tlie colour,, answered i'anurge, is convenient, for it is con- 
formable to that of my council-board carjiet,^ — therefore will 
I henceforth hold me with it, and more narrowly and circum- 
sj)ectly than ever hitherto I have done, look to my affairs and 
business. Seeing 1 am once out of debt, you never yet saw 
man* more unpleasing than I will be, if God help me not. Lo, 
here be my spectacles. To see me afar off, you would 
readily say, that it ’were Friar John Burg«5s.* I believe 
certainly, that in the next ensuing yeai*, I shall once mtyc 
preach the crusade, bounce buckram.^ Do you see this 

^ C^mntnl-hoard carpet.'] llitbelais in this passage uses an equivoque, 
wliicn his Irciiislator has aUo endeavoured to convey. It will be better 
understood by subjoining the original. ** La couleur, respondist Pa- 
uurge, est aspre aux ]»otz, apropos, e’est mon bureau.’^ 

John Huryess.] liabelais menliuns him again, lib. 4, chap. 

8. •He was in Louis XI. and Charles VIII.'s lime, a Franciscan friar, 
very zealous, and a great instrument in eslablishiiig several houses of 
his order. 'I’he Cordeliers of Lyons, among others, owe to him tffeir ' 
settlement in the subu^ de Veize. He died in 1494 at Lyons, where 
liis body, duriug^hc civil wars of religion, was, it is said, dug and 
flung int(» the Saoiie. Meiiot in the year 1523, in a Lent sermon, 
speaks of Friar John Bourgois as of one whose memory was then fresh. 

® JJou 9 ice buckram.] Instead of bounce buckramf it is, in the original, 
good b’ye balls. Here M. le Uuchat observes that Paiiurge, encouraged 
by his master, and newly rapt up in a grey rug-like habit, looks on 
himself as a second friar J ohn Burgess, a favourite of Charles VIII. In 
chap. XV ii. of hb. JL.» he boasts of having preached tlie d^isatfe. And 
in)w, being on the eve of an engagement which many ^ople look on 
as a cross, he says he i^£oiiig to croisadq it a second time. And being 
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russet ? Doubt not but there lurketh under it some hid pro- 
perty and occult virtue, known to very few iii the world. I 
did not take it on before this morninp; ; and nevertheless am al- 
ready in a rage after lust, mad after a wife, and vehemently hot 
upon untying the codpiece-point : I itch, 1 tingle, 1 wriggle, 
and long exceedingly to be married, tliut, without the danger 
of cudgel-blows, I may labour my femide co])es-mate with the 
hard push of a bull-horned devil.* O the provident and 
thrifty husband that I then will be ! After my death, with 
all honour aryl respect due to my frugality, will they burn 
the sacred bulk of ni.y body, of purpose to preserve the ashes 
tliereof, in memory of the choicest pattern that ever w'as of a 
perfectly wary and complete house-holder. Ck)])s-body, this 
is not the carpet w'hereon my treasurer shall be allowed to 
play false in his accounts wdth me, by setting down an X 
for a V, or anL for an S.^ For in that case ^houklT make 
a hail of iisty-cuffs to fly into his face. Jiook uj)on me. Sir, 
both before and behind, — it is made after the manner of a 
toga, which was the ancient fashion of the Homans in time 

fully bent on marrying, as much a monk as he is in his habit, he takes 
his leave of balls of snow, which after the example of Francis, ])atriarrh 
of the grey friars, had till then served him instead of w ife and childien. 

♦ BulJrhorncd Instead of labouring his femmlc, like a bull- 

homed devil, it is, like a grey friar devil, (cw diahlc hur ; bur is their 
liflAsit, the colour of a jack-ass, bourir/ue :) so to labour (or plough the 
parsley bed) is to do it like a Franciscan friar, or, as the saying is, like 
an unsaddled ass («« ane dMte.) Again, un muine hur, from llie Lai in 
barbarous burrus^ derived from the High Dutch, haun is a sep'ant- 
monk, a lay-brolher who digs in the garden of the convojji. 

^ Lfor an S.] It is in the original by lengthening ihe letter jjT, or //. 
An expression wliich is sometimes taken properly and suinetimes figu- 
ratively. In the first sense, it is a trick of the attorneys, some of wli^fiii, 
in copying or engrossing llicir client’s business, do so lengthen outall 
th^" letters that have a tail, as the/'s, that in one page tlierc shall not 
be twelve lines, nor above two or three words in a lino ; though by an 
ordinance of court, every page ought to contain** wenty linos, and every 
lino «Ue words at least. In the second sense, it is 'y^lion a Iradt'sman 
charges to him who Ukes up goods from hiiri, more goods than he really 
had of him ; and it is in this sense that Panurge says, his treasurer shall 
not place to his account the children he may have got on the bi*dy nf 
his master’s wife. Formerly in an account they used to finish eac h 
article with an S, which signified more or less sous (pence). Now 
when th^ S was lengthened at the bottom, thus/, (with a small stroke 
through the middle) it made an /, which signifies jraiil&s, i. e. livres. 
Hence, to lei;gthcn the S, signifies to be guilty of a fraud in an account. 
See Furctiere in the letter S. ^ r , 
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peace. I t|)o^ the mode, shape, and form thereof in^ 
Trajan’s Colulfin at Rome, as also in the Triumphal Arch* 
of Septimus oeverus. I am tired of the wars, weary of 
W’carin" Imif-coats, cassocks, and hoquetons. My shoulders 
arc ])itifully worn, and bruised with the carrying of harness. 
Let armour cease, and the long robe bear sway! At least 
it must be so for the whole space of the succeeding year, if 
I be married ; as yesterday, by the ^losaic law, you evi- 
denced. In w'hat concerneth the breeches, my great aunt 
Laurence did long ago tell me, that the breeches were only 
ordiiiiu'd for the use of the codpiece, and to «io other end ; 
which 1, upon a no less forcible consc(j||cnce, give credit {o 
every whit, as well as to the saying of the fine fellow jGalen,® 
who, in his ninlh book, “ Of the use and Employment of 
our Members,” allegeth, that the head w'as made for the eyes. 
Eor nature might have ])laced our heads in our knees or 
elbows, but living beforehand determined that the eyes 
should serve to discover things from afar, she for^he better 
enabling them to execute their designed office, fixed them in 
the head, as on the top of a long pole, in the most eminent 
j)art of all the body : no otherwise than w’e see the pharos, 
or high towers, erected in the mouths of havens, that navi- 
gators may the further off perceive with ease the lights of 
the nightly fires and lanterns. And because P would gladly, 
for some short while, (a year at least,) tTike a little rest a»d 
breathing time from the toilsome labour of the military pro- 
fession, that is to say, married, I have desisted from 
w'eai^ng any more a codjiiccc, imd, consequently, have laid 
aside my breeches. Eor the codpiece is the principal and 
most especial ])ieco of armour that a warrior doth carry ; and 
therefore do I maintain even to the fire, (exclusively, under- 
stand you me,) that no Turks can properly be said to be 
armed men, in regard that codpieces arc by their law for- 
bidden to be Avorn. • 

<’• As to the saying of the fine fellow Galcn.‘\ "yie line fellow Galen, 
in French, le gtntil fulot Galen, FaXijvot;, screnus^ from ytXuu), rideOt 
according to Eustathius. In this notion llubelate calls Galen gentil 
folot^ which formerly signified a gay pleasant man. Folot likewise 
means a cresset-light, or a moon as we call it ; a lantern hxt at the end 
of a long pole ; and Galen was indeed one of the greatest luminaries ((*r 
pharoses) of tne n^diciiial art ; and bcsid(*s, it was he tlTat pfeasantly 
said, the head was posited at the very top of tlie human body, os a 
(falotj lantern is lixed^yi a p<»lc. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Why the codpiece is held to be the chief piece of armour amongst 
warriors. 

Will you maintain, quoth Pantagrucl, that the codpiece is 
the chief piece of a military harness ? It is a new kind of 
doctrine, very paradoxical : for we say, at the spurs begins the 
arming of a man.* Sir, I maintain it, answered Panurge, 
and not wrongfully do I maintain it. Behold how naturS,^ 
— having a fervent desire after its production of plants, trees, 
shrubs, herb.,, sponges, and plant-animals, to eternize, and 
continue them unt4* all succession of ages — ^in their seve ral 
kinds lOr sorts, at least, although the individuals j)erish — 
unruinable, and in an everlasting being, — hath most curiously 
armed and fenced their buds, sprouts, shoots, and seeds, 
wherein the above-mentioned perpetuity consisteth, by 
strenghtening, covering, guarding and fortif} Ing them with 
an admirable industry, with husks, cases, scarfs and swads, 
hulls, cods, stones, lilms, cartels, shells, cars, rinds, barks, 
skins, ridges, and prickles, which serve them instead of 
strong, fair, and natural codpieces. As is manifestly ap- 
parent in pease, beans, fasels, pomegranates, peaches, cot- 
tons, gourds, pumpions, melons, corn, lemons, almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, and chesnuts ; as likewise in all plants, 
slips, or sets whatsoever, wherein it is plainly and evidently 
seen, that ^hc sperm and semence is more closely veiled, 
overshadowed, corroborated, and thorouglily harnessed^ than 
any other part, portion, or parcel of the whole. 

Nature, nevertheless, did not after that manner provide 
for the sempitemizing of the human race : but, on the con- 
trary, created man naked, tender, and frail, without eiLlicr 
offensive or defensive arms ; and that in tlie estate of inno- 
cence, in the first age of all, which was the golden season ; 
not as a plant, but living creature, born for peace, not war, 
ana brought forth into the world with an' ilnquestionablo 

* At the spurs, §c.] Fauchet speaks of this proverb in his treatise 
of Warfare, chap. ‘1. He says, the spurs used to be fastened in and 
made inseparable from the greaves or leg-harness ; so that if a man had 
put on his helmet, and back and breast-piece first, he could never have 
dune the oilier ; his head would have been so loaded, and his body so 
confined. 

* Nature, Jic.] See preface to Pliny’s eighth book. 
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CTIAP. VIII.] 

ric^ht and title |to* the plenary fruition and enjoyment of all 
fruits and ve itables, as also to a certain calm and gentle * 
rule and dominion over all kinds of beasts, fowls, fishes, 
re|)tiles, j^nd insects. Yet afterwards it happeming in the 
time of the iron age, under the reign of Jupiter, when, to 
tluj multiplication of mischievous actions, wickedness and 
malice began to take root and footing within the then per- 
verted hearts of men, that the earth began to bring forth 
nettles, thistles, thorns, briars, and such other stubborn and 
^rebellious vegdables to the natui;c of man. Nor scarce was 
there any animal, which by a fatal dis].)ositio%did not then 
rew)lt from him, and tacitly conspire, covenant with oiu 3 
another, to serve him no longer, nor, in case of their ability 
to resist, to do him any manner of obedience, but rattier, to 
the uttermost of their powder, to annoy him with all the hurt 
and harm they could. The man, then, that he might main- 
tain liis primitive right and ]>rerogativc, and continue his 
sway and dominion over all, both vegetable antKsensitive 
creatures ; and knowing of a truth, that he could not be well 
accommodated, as he ought, without the servitude and sub- 
jection of several animals, bethought himself, that of neces- 
sity lie must needs put on arms, and make provision of 
harness against wars and violence. By the holy Saint 
Babingoosc,'^ cried out Pantagrucl, you arc become, since 
the last rain,'* a great lifrelofre, — philosopher, 1 should sa§F. 
Take notice. Sir, quoth Panurge, when Dame Nature had 
}>rompted him to his own ^arming, what part of the body it 
was, •where, by her inspiration, he cla])pcd on the first 
harness. It was forsooth by the double pluck® of my little 
dog the ballock, and good Senor Don Priapos Stabo-stando, 
— ^^ich done, he was content, and sought no more. This 
is Airtified by the testimony of the great Hebrew captain 
and philosopher Moses, who affirmeth that he fencecT tlfht 
member with a brave; and gallant codpiece, most exquisitely 
framed, and lfy«right curious devices of a notably prc^Hint 

^ Samt Bahingoose.] One of the inQnitc number of petty saints they 
have in Brittany, represented with a poose by her side. 

* Since the lust rain.] During which he took the opportunity to 
apply himself to the study of the secrets of nature. 

•' By the double pluck.] Sir 'r. U. mistakes here : (his is no oath ; 
it should be, t>n (pot by) the double pluck, i. e. he clap^ied Lis first 
harness on his whini-w'ham, &c. 
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invention, made up and cjomposed of fig-tree leaves, which, 
hy reason of their solid stiffness,® incisory jaotches, curled 
frisling, sleeked smoothness, large amplencss, together with 
their colour, smell, virtue, and faculty, were exceeding proper, 
and fit for the covering and arming of the sachels of genera- 
tion, the hideously big liOrrain cullions being from thence only 
excepted ; which swaggering down to the lowermost bottom 
of the breeches, cannot abide (for being quite out of all order 
and method,) the stately fashion of the high and lofty rod- 
piece ; as is manifest, by the noble ^'alentin^'iardicrc, whom 
1 found at No.ncy, on the first day of May — the more flaunt- 
^ngly to gallantise jt afterwards — rubbing hisb:illocks spr^jad 
out uj)on a table after the manner of a Spanish cloak. 
Wherefore it is, that none should henceforth say. who would 
not speak improperly, when any country bumpkin hieth to 
the wars, Have a care, my roister, of the winc-])ot, that is, 
the scull; but. Have a care, my roister, of thj? milk-pot, that 
is the testicles. Jly the whole rabble of the horned fiends 
of hell, the head being cut off, that single person only thereby 
dieth. But, if the ballocks be marred, the whole race of 
human kind would forthwith perish, and be lost for ever. 

This was the motive which incited the goodly n'riU'r 
Galen,^ Lib. 1. De Spermate., to aver with boldness. That it 
were better, tliat is to say, a less evil, to have no heart at 
all, than to be quitb destitute of genitories : for in them is laid 
up, conserved and put in store, Jis in a seeessive re])osit()ry, 
and sacreef warehouse, the semence and original source of 
the whole offsjwing of mankind.* Therefore would I be ai)t 
to believe, for less than a hundred francs, that those are the 
very same stones, by means hereof Deucalion and I’yrrha 

*5 Of their solid stiffness.'] It is in the original, of their proprieA' and 
solid stiffness; for as M. le Duchat tells us, the Mahometan doctors 
say that the forbidden fruit was the banana or Indian tig, of which our 
first parents had no sooner tiusted, but espying their nudities, they 
co/"j-ed them with the leaves of that trjee, t\hieh steined created for 
lliat very purpose. ^ 

Galen,] It is in the orig^inai, the gallant Galen; alluding to 
FaXiyvoCi the Graek name fur Galen. Va\r)vri signilics serellelles^, 
tranquillity, especially of the sea. Here therefore gallant Galen means, 
the serene, agreeable Galen. Rabelais often plays upon Galen’s name, 
not by way of banter, but to show the respect he had for him ; as I 
once was about directing a letter to oiir Galen thus : 'I'o Dr. Mead, 
rcctius Meok, a Medendo ; u MKUKMii pentid, * 
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roFt^cd the hunrlkn race, in peoplinj^ with men and women 
the world, wliicli|a little before that had been drowned in the 
overflowinjT waves of a poetical deluge. This stirred up the 
valiant"' Juiftinian, LA, Da Ciujotis tullendis;' to collocate his 
svtnmum bonum, in braguibuSy et braguctis. For this, and 
otlier 'causes, the Lord llumjdiry dc Merville,*" following 
Ids king to a certain warlike expedition, whilst he was in trying 
upon Ids own person a new suit of armour, for of his old 
ru.sty harness" he could make no more use, by reason that 
scmie few years since the skin of Ids belly’* was great way 
removed from his kidneys; his lady thereupon, in the pro- 
founef musing of a contemplative spirit, \ Ay maturely con- 
.sidering that he liad but small care of the staff of love,*and 
packet of marriage, seeing he did no otherwise arm that part 
^)f the body, tliaii with links of mail, advised him to shield, 
fence, and gabionate it with a big tilling helmet, which she 
had lying in her Plosct, to herotherways utterly unproitable. 
On lids laily were jicnned these subsequent verses, which 
are extant in the third book of the Sldtbrena of Paultry 
Wenches. 

^ Valufnt.] On account of the haughtiness of the preamble to his in- 
stitutes. 

*' Dc cagotis.'] T(»wards the ends of the remarks on the ^venth chap. 
i»f lih, ii, there is one on the title of this pretended lA)ok. 

Hinnphnj (Ic Merrillr.] Sir. T. Ih has christened him Humphry, 
for Kabehiis only calls him Lord of Merville. On which M. k* Duchal 
makes this remark. In the olden pditiuii of llabehiis, anno 1517, and 
111 that of 4553, and in most of the others, and even in the new ones, it 
IS Merveilh*, which is the name of an ancient and noble family in Mi- 
lan ; one of which family, in l.'io.’l. had his head cut off in that city, 
wlicre, lie was iK’golialinp secretly for King Francis 1. But the abbot 
(iuyet cilijeclures it should be read Mcr\ilie, the name of a manor or 
lordship^ii the neighboiirhood of Chartres. And indeed the name isgo 
spell in llubelaisof and in that case, the author might mean 

some deseendant of Williiini de Merville, whom Froissart, vol. 1, chap, 
cclxxiv. and cclxxx, tells us^w'as one of the marshalls de Tost (ariny^ 
which tlir King of LlijBaud had in Picardy in 1370. 

*' Rusty harness. \ It should be half-ru^ly, a demy romlld. To pre- 
\ent the armours mating, they used to put them in thf; bottom of a 
eolfer lillod with bran. See chap, xxii. of the Tales of Eutrapel. 

The shiu of hts Inily. ] John de la BruyiTC Chamnicr, lib. iii. chap, 
iii. of his De Re Cib.iria ; “no\imus nostra memoria nobilissimaryni 
gentium viros, et in^iula non iiitimuni locum obtiiientcs, qui adcT) tumi- 
(lum et tnrgidiim veiitretfi haberent, ut multisaiinis non licueriyiudeii- 
da conttsmnl.iri.” 
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Wlien Yolaiid saw her spouse cquipt h r fight, 

And, save the codpiece, all in annoiir ‘'light. 

My dear, she cry’d, Wliy, pray, of all I’ho rest 
Is that exposed, you know 1 love the best ? 

Was she to blame for an ill-inanag'd fear, — 

Or rather pious conscionahle care? 

Wise Lady, she ! In hurly-burly fight, 
jCan any tell where random blows may light? 

Leave off then, sir, from being astonished, and wonder 
no more at this new manner of decking and trimming up of 
myself as ^ou now sec riie. 

CHArTKR IX. 

Holo Panurge asketh counsel of Pant a gruel ivhcther he should 
marry ^ yea, or nay} 

To this Pantagruel replying nothing. Panurge prosecuted 
the discourse he had already broached, and therewith id 
fetching, as from the bottom of his heart, a very det'j) sigh, 
said, My lord and master, you liave lieard the design 1 am 
upon, which is to marry, if by some disastrous mischance all 
the holes in the world be not shut up, st()])])ed, closed, and 
bushed. I humbly beseech you, for the aliection yhltdi of 
a long time you have borne me, to give me your best advici' 
tlierein. Then, answered Pantagruel, seeing you have so 
decreed and taken deliberation tlu'reon, and that the matter 
is fully determined, what nei'd is there ol’ any further talk 
thereof, but forthwith to put into execution what you lune 
resolved ? Yea, but, quoth i anurge, 1 would be h/th to ac t 
anything therein without your counsel had thereto. It is 
my judgment also, quoth Ikintagrucl, and I advise you to it. 
Nevertheless, quoth l^anurge, if I understood aright, that it 
were much better for me to remain a bachelor as I aj^i, than 
to run headlong upon new hair-brained undertakings of cem- 
jugal adventure, 1 would rather choose not to marry, (^uolh 

J Note this incomjiarable chapter, — Pantacrucl stands for the reason 
as coiitru-distii'guislicd fr«>iii the understanding and choice, that is, 
from Ptinurge ; and the huriour consists in the latter asking advice of 
the former, on a subject in wliich the reason can only give the inevitable 
conclusion, the syllogistic ergo^ from the premises provided by the 
understanding itself, which jiuts each case so as of necc.ssily to prede- 
termine the verdict thereon. This chapter, independently of the allegory, 
is an exquisite satire on the spirit in which pebple coinmoniy ask 
advice. C'o/erWye.] 
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Pantaj^rucl — Thda <lo not marr)\ Vea, but quoth Panurgc, 
M<>uf(l you have Ac so solitarily drag out the whole course of 
my life, without lac comfort of a matrimonial consort ? You 
krfow it is ^written : Va soli / and a single person is never 
seen to reap the joy and solace that is found with married 
folks. Then marry, in the name of God, quoth rantagruel. 
lint if, quoth Panurge, my wife should make me a cuckold ; 
as it is not unknown unto yoa, how' this hath been a very 
plentiful year in the production of that kind of cattle ; I 
wpuld fly off the liingcs, and grow impatient beyond all mea- 
sure and mean. 1 love cuckolds with all my hcaft, for they 
secm«iinto me to be of a right honest conversation, and I 
truly, do very wdllingly frequent their comi)any : but shnuld 
1 die for it, 1 would not be one of their number. That is a 
point for me of a too-sore ])rickling point. Then do not 
marry, quotli Pantagruel, for without all contioversy this 
sentence of Sencica is infallibly true. What thou to others 
shalt have done, others will do the like to thee. Do you, 
quoth Panurge, aver that without all excc])tion ? Y cs, truly, 
quoth Pantagruel, without all exception. Ho, ho, says, Pa- 
nurge, hy the w'rath of a little devil, his meaning is, cither in 
this w'orld, or in the other wdiich is to come. Yet seeing I can 
no more do w'ithout a 'wife, tlian a blind man without his staff, 
— for the funnel must be in agitation, w ithout which manner of 
(jccupation 1 cannot live, — w ere it not a greal deal better for 
me to apj)ly and associate myself to some one honesV, lovely, 
and virtuous w'oman, than as i. do, by a new^ change of fe- 
males evSry day,run a hazard of being bastinadoed, or, (wdiich 
is worse,) of the great pox, if not of both together. For 
never, — be it spoken, by their husbands’ leave and favour, — 
had I enjoyment yet of an honest woman. Marry then, in 
God’s name, quoth Pantagruel. But if, quoth Panurge, it 
wTre the will of God, and that my destiny did unluckily lead 
me to marry an honest 'swman, wdio should beat me, I w'ould 
be stored with mft*f than two third parts of the patience oT 
Job, if I were not stark mad by it, and quite distracted w’ith 
such rugged dealings. For it hath been told nfe, that those 
exceeding honest women have ordinarily very wicked head- 
pieces ; tliereforc is it, that their family lacketh not for good 
vinegtar." Yet in that ease should it go w’orse with mt?, if I 
* Good vinegar,] Vinegar is still kepi by many people, in aval most 

2 L 2 
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(lid not then in such sort hang liei iJack and breast, so 
Ihumpingly bcthwack her gillels, to wit^ her arms, legs, 
head, lights, liver, and milt, with her other entrails, and 
mangle, jag, and slash her coats, so after thee- cross billet 
fashion, that the greatest devil of hell should wait at the 
gate for the reception of her damned soul. I could make 
a shift for this year to .wave suqh molestation and disquiet, 
and be content to lay aside that trouble, and not to be* en- 
gaged in it. 

Do not ^arry then, answered Pantagruel. ^"ca, but quoth 
I’anurgc, considering the condition wherein 1 now am, out 
of debt and unm^irried ; mark what I say, free from al> debt, 
ill an ill hour ! for, were I deeply on th(‘ score, my creditors 
would be but too careful of my jiaternity, but being quit, 
and not married, nobody wdll be so regardful of me, or carry 
lo wards me a love like that which is said to be in a conjugal 
affection. And if by some mishap 1 should fall sick, I would 
be looked to very wsywardly. The wise man saith, When' 
there is no woman, 1 mean, the mother of a family, and wife 
in the union of a lawful wedlock, the crazy and diseased are 
ill danger of being ill used, and of having much brabbling 
and strife about them ; as by clear experience hath been 
made appwent in the persons of popes, legates, cardinals, 
bishops, abbots^ priors, priests, and monks : but there, assure 
yourself, you shall not find me. Marry, then, in the name 
of God,* answered Pantagruel. But if, quoth Panurge, being 
ill at ease, and possibly through that distemper made imable 
to discharge the matrimonial duty that is incumbent to an 
active husband, my wife, impatient of that drooping sickness, 
and faint-fits of a pining languishmcnt, should abandon and 
])rostitutc herself to the embraces of another man,*and not 
duly then not help and assist me in my extremity and need, 
but withal flout at, and make sport of that my grievous dis- 
tress and calamity; or peradvcntifre, which is worse, em- 
bezzle my goods, and steal from me, as *± ^lave seen it often- 
times befall, unto the lot of many other men, it were enough 
to undo me utterly, to fill brimful the cup of my misfortune, 

round carthorn jar, in a warm place, in the corner of their kitchen 
chimi^ey. Rabelais here makes an allusion from that vessel (testa j 
which is always warm, to the hot head ( teste) of a woman, whose pie- 
sumption, because forsooth she’s a good hoiiscwifc, makes her often- 
times intolerable. 
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and '•make me play the mad-pate reeks of Bedlam. Do nor 
marry then, quoth Pantaj^rucL Yea, but, said Panurge, 1 
shall never^ by any other means come to have lawful so*j) 
and daughters, in whom I may harbour some hope of per- 
})etuatiiig my name and arms, and to whom also 1 may leave 
and bequeath my inheritances and purchased goods, (of whicii 
latter sort you need not doubt, but that in some one or other 
of these mornings, I will make a fair and goodly show,) that 
sO I may cheer up and make merry^ when otherwise I should 
be plunged into a peevish sullen mood of pensiv# sullcnness. 
as 1 perceive daily by the gentle and Joving carriage ol 
your kind and gracious father towards you ; as all h«ncst 
folks use to do at their own homes,, and private dwelling- 
houses. For being free from debt, and yet not married, ii 
• casually I should fret and be angry, although the cause ol 
my grief and di^iileasurc w'crc never so ju:d, I am afraid, 
instead of consolation, that I shoidd meet with nothihg elst 
but scoffs, frumps, gibes, and mocks at my disastrous fortum 
Marry then, in the name of God, quoth Pantagruel ; and 
thus have 1 given you my advice;** 

• 

And thus have I given you my adxnce,\ Those words I have add(‘d 
for the sake of inserting; here, what M. le Duchat place^^ at the begin 
ning ol' tilt* chapler ; hut that will break no squares^ it being a generit, 
remark upon the wliolij. He observes that throughout this chapter 
Pantagruel shows a great stock of coinpluisance for his favourite ; bui 
at the same time a marvellous irresolution as to what course he wouh 
have his servant steer. Now thts falls out the more ingeniously, as 
Rabelais* makes subservient to this design, two passages, the one 
Poggius, the other of ICrasmus, which seem at first not possible to U 
brought in here by any machine. The first is the echo, in one «• 
honest Erasmus’s colloquies. That echo is imitated in Paiilagruer.- 
answe^, wherein the first words arc an echo to the last words of llu 
question Panurge puts to him. The second passage is a talc, whicl 
Poggius tells of a magistrate : who not having capacity enough to de 
termiiie a pecuniary cause between two litigants, alternately declarer 
in favour of him spoke last. There is, however, a passaged. 
Gello (in his Capricci del botlaio) so very like this dialogue betweei 
Pantagruel and Panurge, that if I knew for a certainty that Gello’! 
book was published first, 1 should not hesitate to befteve our autho] 
had only paraphrased him. Gello, speaking of Aristotle’s irrcsolutioi 
concerning the immortality of tlic soul : “ Ilai tu mai,” says he 
**ragioni, inteso d’uno die domandava consiglio a uno altro,^di Uun 
moglie, E quando egj[ diceva, Ella e bdla, c coiui diceva Tola ; i 
dipoi, qiiando egli dicev a, Ella e di cattivo sanguc ; egli retjjioiideva 
Non la torre : else coiui reulicava. ElL-i Im irran dola : t* ridiceva Tola 
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CHAPTER X. 

How Pantagruel rcpresmteih unto Panurge the difficulty of 
giving advice in the matter of marriage ; and to ^hat purpose 
mentioneth somewhat of the Homeric and Virgilian lotteries} 

Youe counsel, quoth Panurge, under your correction and 
favour, seemeth unto me not unlike to the song of Gammer 
Yea-by-nay.® It is full of sarcasms, mockeries, bitter taunts, 
nipping bobs, derisive quips, biting jerks, and contradictory 
iterations, ts?ic one part destroying the other. I know not, 
added Panurge, \Yhich of all your answers to lay hold on. 
Good reason why, quoth Pantagruel, for your j)roposals 
are so full of ifs and buts, that I can ground nothing on 
them, nor pitch upon any solid and positive determination 
satisfactory to what is demanded by them. Are not you * 
assured within yourself of what you have mind to ? The 
•^ihief and main point of the whole matter lieth there. All 

e sc diceva dipoi: Ella e un po superba ; e respondeva di nuova; Non 
la torre ; e cusi seguilava sempre di dire si u no, secoiido chc coliii gli 
proponeva iiinatizi nuove ragioui. E cosi fa propriamentc Aristotile,” 
&c. In English thus : 

“ Did you never hear of a man, who went to ask advice of another, 
whether he should marry or not. The former, upon saying the woman 
was beautiful ; the other said, Marry her ; but afterwards, when he 
said she came of a'bad breed ; the other answered, Don’t marry her ; 
but then when the other replied, she is a great fortune ; the other 
straight answered, marry her; but when the former told liim she was 
somew'hat termagant; the other said again, don’t marry htir: and thus 
he w'Mit on, aying it, and noing it, as fast as the other al.egcd new 
reasons, and laid beibre him did'erent arguments. Just so does 
Aristotle,” &c. 

Recent editors of Rabelais assert that in tliis chapter he has copied 
Raulin, a preacher of the fifteenth century. The responses aro those of 
the cure to the widow, who enquires whether she should marry her valet. 
Sec Ojms sermonum de Adveutu^ Paris, 1519. Serin. III. De yiduitate.'\ 

' Homeric and Virgilian lotteries.} Spartian, in the Emperor Adrian’s 
liic, mentions this custom of the ancients of inquiring after futurity, by 
opening the leavus of Homer or Virgil at hap-hazard. Afterwards the 
Christians, retaining some remnants of the pagan superstition, thought 
they did a mighty business, in preserviug the same custom, to make use 
of the Holy Scriptures only, and more especially the Psalms. And 
what is more surprising, if we may credit Agrippa (c. 4 of his Vanity 
of the Sciences), several members of the Sor bonne in his time approved 
of this two-fold piece of impiety. i 

- Son^ of Gammer Yea-hy-nay.} Chanson di ricochet ; an idle, end- 
less, contradictory song or tale. Nothing has so much the air of such 
a -^ung as RaminogroBis’s rondeav, in 1. o, c. 21. 
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the. rest is merely casual, and totally dependcth upon the * 
fatal disposition lof the heavens. 

We see some so happy in the fortune of this nuptial 
^*1 counter, •that their family shineth, as it were, with the 
radiant effulgency of an idea, model, or representation of the 
joys of paradise ; and perceive others, again, to be so un- 
luckily matched in the conjugal yoke, that those very basest 
of 'devils, which tempt the hermits that inhabit the Deserts 
of Thebais and Montserrat, are jriot more miserable than 
flicj". It is therefore expedient, seeing you ar(^ resolved for 
once to make a trial of the state of marriage, that, with shut 
eyes*, bowing your head, and kissing thft ground, yoji put 
the business to a venture, and give it a fair hazard, in re- 
commendii^g the success of the residue to the disposure of 
Almighty God. It lieth not in my i)ower to give you any 
other manner of assurance, or otherwise to certify you of 
what shall ensue on this your undertaking. Nevcathcless. 
if it please you, this you may do. Bring hither Virgil^ 
poems,'^ that after having opened the book, and with oui 
fingers severed the leaves thereof three several times, wc 
may, according to the number agreed upon between our- 
selves, explore the future hap of your intended marriage. 
For frequently, by a Homeric lottery, have many hit upor 
their destinies ; as is testified in the person^)f Socrates, who, 
whilst he was in prison, hearing the recitation of this verse 
of Homer, said of Achilles in the Ninth of the Iliads, 

Ki Tpirana ipifiufKov iKOifiriv; 

Wc, tlic third day, to fertile Plhia came ; 

thereby foresaw that on the third subsecpient day he was t( 
die. tOf the truth whereof he assured Hischincs ; as Plato 
in Cfitone^ Cicero /// primo^ de Divinationt\ Diogenes, Laertius 
and others, have to the full recorded in their works. The like 

Bring hither FirgiVs^oems.] In lieu of this Pagan superstit^n, 
the French brouglft%i another under the lirst race o^’ our kings. They 
took three dill'ercnt books of the Bible, for example, the prophets, the 
gospels, and St. Paul’s epistles, and after placing them on an altar, or 
the shrine of some saint, on the opening of these books, they maturely 
considered what the text said, which might be applicable to what they 
wanted to know. Hiis custom was abolished by Louis the Debonnaire. 
The law runs in. these words, art. 4G. of 1. 4, of that empetorVordi- 
nances ; ut iiulliis fti psaltcrio, vel evangelio, vel aliis r«‘bii<; sortin' 
prassumat, nec divinationcs aliquos observare.“ 
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is also witnessed by Ojnlius Macrinus, to whom, being de- 
sirous to know if he should be the KomanJ Emperor, befell 
by chance of lot, this sentence in the faghth of the Iliads, , 
'ii yl-paVf t\ rb/ nt vtoi ret^tHtri p.a)(t]Tai^ 

2/) i^iri \t\vTnif ^rtXfTToj/ (b (te y^paC oTTnCfi ; 

Dotard, new warriors urge tliec to be gone ; 

'J'liy life dcccays, and old age weighs thee down. 

In fact, he, being then somewhat ancient, had hardly en- 
joyed the sovereignty of i^ie empire for the space of fourteen 
months, wlic^ bj" H eliogabuliis, then both young and strong*, 
he was dis])oss'essed thereof, thrust out of all, and killed. 
Rrutijs doth also Bi'ar witness of another experiment of' this 
nature, who, willing, through this exploratory way by lot, 
to learn what the event and issue should be of the Pharsa- 
lian battle, wherein he perislied, he casually encountered on 
this verse, said of Patroclus in the Sixteenth of the Iliads, 
’AWd fit oXo/}, Kai AtjrnQ tKravEv tndg ; 

Fate, and Latona’s son have shot me dead. 

And accordingly A])ollo was the field -Avord in the dread- 
ful day of that fight. Dh’crs notable things of old have 
likewise been foretold and known by casting of Vil'gilian 
lots ; yea, in matters of no less importance than the obtain- 
ing of the Homan Empire, as it happened to Alexander 
Vlcverus, avIio, tr)*ing his fortune at the said kind of lottery, 
did hit ujv)n this verse Avritten in the Sixth of the -^'Ineids, 
Til rogere imperio populo^ Romaiie, memento. 

Know, Roman, that thy business is to reign. 

He Avithin very fcAv years thereafter Avas effectually and in 
good earnest created and installed Roman emperor. A 
semblable story thereto is related of Adrian, who, *})eing 
hugely perplexed Avithin himself out of a longing humour to 
know in Avhat account he Avas Avith the emperor Trajan, and 
hqyr jarge the measure of that affection was which he did 
bear unto him, ^ad recourse, after the matiftcr above speci- 
fied, to the Maronian lottery, Avhich by hap-hazard tendered 
him these lines out of the Sixth of the JEneids, 

Quis procul ille nutem ramis insignis olivfe, 

Sacra h'rt'iis ? Nosco criiics, incaiiaque menta 
' Regis Rumani; 

Hut who is he, conspicuous from afar, ' 

Vilh olive boughs, that doth his oflerings bear ? 
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By the whrte hair and beard 1 Ttnow him plain 
The Ko^aii king. 

Shortly thereafter was he a(loj)tecl by 'Irajan, and siie- 
ceeded to<him* in the cm])irc. Moreover to the lot of the 
praise-worthy emperor Claudius* befell this line of Virgil, 
written in the First of his ..Eiieids. 

Tertia duin Latio rcgiiantem viderit jrstas, 

Whilst tho third summer saw him reign a king 
In Latiiim. 

And in effect he did not reign above Iavo years. To the 
said Olaudian also, incpiiring concerning hys^brotlier Quin- 
tilins, whom he proposed as a colleague* ^vith himself in tlib 
empire, hapjiened the resjionsc following, in the Sixth*of the 
^Eneids, 

Ostendent terris liunc tantiim fata, — 

Whom fate just let us sec. 

And would no longer suffer liim to be. 

And so it fell out ; for he was killed on the seventeenth dciy 
after he bad attained unto the management of the imperial 
charge. The very same lot also, with the like misluck, did 
betidp the cmiieror Gordian the younger. To Claudius 
Albinus, being very solicitous to understand somewhat of 
his future advt'ntures, did occur this savintr, which is written 
in the Sixth of the ^'Encids, 

II ic rom Iloinanam, maguo (urbantr luiiiuuu 
Sislel *, oques sternot Pajiios, Gallumqucrebellertt. 

The Romans boiling '^ith tumultuous rage. 

This warrior shall the dangerous storm assuage ; 

With victories he the Carthaginian nuiuls. 

And with strong hand shall crush the rebel Gauls. 

Likewise when the emperor 1). Claudius, Aurelian's pre- 
decessor,® did with great eagerness research after the fy^e^to 
come of his posterity, his hap was to alight on this verse in 
the First of the -tEneids, 

Hie eg<t llbc melas rcrum, ncc tempora ppno. 

No bounds are to be set, no limits here. 

* In Martin's edition, 1 584, he is called Claude Second, Claudius the 
Second ; wdiich distinguishes him from the other Claudii, mentioned 
afterwards. 

* Aurelian^s jiredeeessor.} Aurelian's predecessor ClaudiTis, mjist be 
the same that's meiifioned before, and called Claiidian in some editions 
by mistake. This predecessor of Aurelian did not reign quite two years. 
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Which was fulfilled hy the goodly genealogical row of his 
race. When Mr. Peter Amy‘’ did in like irtanner explore 
and make trial, if he should escape the ambush of the hob-i 
goblins, who lay in wait all-to-bemaul him, hc'fcUVpon this 
verse in the Third of the ^Encids, 

Heu ! fuge crudcics terras, fuge littiis avarum ! 

Ah flee the bloody land, the wicked shore ! 

Which counsel he obeying safe and sound, forthwith avoided,, 
all their ambuscades. ' . 

Were it nof to shun prolixity, I could enumerate a thou- 
sand such like adv^iiitiircs, which, conformable to Ihe dictUtc 
and verdict of the verse, have by that manner of lot-casting 
encounter befallen to the curious researchers of them. Do 
not you nevertheless imagine, lest you should be deluded, 
that I would upon this kind of fortune-flinging proof, infer 
uncontrollable, and not to be gainsaid •infallibility of 
truth. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Hoto Pantagruel sheweth the trial of ones fortune hy tJie throw- 
of dice to he unlawfuL * 

It would be sponcr done, quoth Panurge, and more expe- 
(^tely, if* we shoujd try the matter at the chance of three 
fair dice. Quoth Pantagruel, Tliat sort of lottery is deceit- 
ful, abusivt;, illicitous, and exceeding scandalous. Never 
trust in it. The accursed book of the Recreation of Dice 
was a great while ago excogitated in Achaia near Bourre, by 
that ancient enemy* of mankind, the infernal calumniator, 
who, before the statue or massive image of the Bouraic 
Hercules,^ did of old, and doth in several places of the ^orld 
as yet, make many simple souls to err and fall into his snares. 

fi Mr, Peter Amy.) An intimate friend of Rabelais, and, like himself, 
a Ctt.dclier, in 1,520. About which time, William Budseus wrote some 
epLstlcs in Greek a|jd Latin to Peter Amy, who, byHnc contents of one 
of tliosc letters, appears to be .pven thcnTery impatient to get out of 
the clutches of thd hobgoblins, farfadets, i. e. the Cordeliers ; though 
he had been very far from consulting his father, when he look on him 
the habit of St. Francis. Peter Amy, Rabelais, and Hudoeus bad pur- 
sued t.he same studies, and this latter held in high estimation the two 
other, on ifccount of their singular merit and great leaming. 

' Imatjc the Bouraic Hercules.] See Pausanias’ Achaics. Leoni- 
cus ThomaDus had wrote upon tliis subject, even before Rabelais. 

. * •• 
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'!i'ou know, how my father Gargantua hath forbidden it over 
ill his kingdoms and dominions; how he hath caused to burn 
bhe moulcls aijd draughts thereof, and altogether suppressed, 
il)olished, driven forth, and cast it out of the land, as a most 
dangerous plague and infection to any well -polished state or 
:*ommonw()alth. What I have told you of dice, 1 say the 
5ame of the play at cockall. It is a lottery of the like guile 
ind deceitfulness ; and therefore, do not for convincing of 
rnc allege in opjiosition to this %ny opinion, or bring in the 
E'xample of the fortunate cast of Tiberius, wiihin the foun- 
[aiti of Aiionus,'*^ at the oracle of Gerij^nr These are the 
jaited hooks by which the devil attract/ and drawelAi unt,o 
aim the foolish souls of sill}" people into eternal perdition. 

Nevertheless, to satisfy your humour in some measure, 1 
im content you throw" three dice upon this table, that, accord- 
ng to the number of the blots which shall happen to be cast 
ip, we may hit upon a verse of that page, wdiich in the *' 
ing open of the book you shall have pitched upon. 

Have you any dice in your pocket } A whole bag-full, 
insw^ered Panurge. That is provision against the devil,* as 
s expounded by Merlin Coccaius, Lib. 2, l)e Patria Diabo- 
'orum. The devil would be sure to take me^napping,'^ and 
rery much at unawares, if he should fin^ me without dice. 
^Vith this the three dice being taken out, produced, affd 
lirown, they fell so pat upon the lower points, that the cast 
vas five, six, and five. These are, quoth Panurge, sixteen in 
dl. \jet us take the sixteenth line of the page. The num- 

2 Aporius.'] A fountain and vilhifrc in Italy, ^wdierc Livy was born,) 
icarfL'adiia, with hot w'alers good for several diseases, says the Cam- 
)rid^te Diet. 

3 Oracle of Gcrion.'\ See Suetonius, in the Life of Tiberius. % • 

* Provision against the devil. ] C*cst le verd (in diable, which I should 
atlicr translate provision (not against die devil, but) of the deviKs pro- 
:uring ; for so J*ii#.vays thought a bag of dice to be, and so M. if^chal 
ipprehends Rabelais to have meant ; for upon tJHese words, he says, 
hat in a certain religious play, called Our Saviouj's Passion, p. 232, 
?atan is brought in furnishing Grillbn with the dice, with which that 
oldicr was to win our Saviour’s garment. 

® Take 7 ne 7wpping.] Me pendroit sans verd. Take me unprovided, 
trictly, withouj a green leaf about me ; a phrase derived from-a sport 
II some parts of Fra?lce, which binds him that is taken without a green 
i‘af about him to forfeit somewhat. Rabelais seems heire not to be 
cry clear in his allusiom* 
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her pleasctli mc'^ very well ; 1 Lope \vc sliall Lave a pros])«- 
rous and Lappy cLance. May I be thrown f^midst all the 
devils of Lcll, even as a great bowl cast athwart a set of 
nine pins, or cannon-ball shot among a battalion d!' foot, in 
case so many times I do not boult my future wile the first 
night of our marriage ! Of lliat, forsooth, 1 make no doubt 
at idl, quoth Pantagriiel. You needed not have rapped forth 
such a horrid imprecation, the .sooner to procure credit for 
the performance of so smaU a business, seeing po.ssibly tlie 
first bout will , be amis.s, and that }ou know is usually at 
tennis called fiffl m. At the next jostling turn you may 
readily.amcnd that Yault,’ and so complete your reckoning of 
sixteen. Is it so, quoth Panurge, that you understand the 
matter? And must my words be thus interpreted ? Nay, 
believe me, never yet was any solecism committed by that 
valiant champion, who often hath for me in llylly-dalc slocul 
seqtry at'tlie hyp()ga.strian cranny. Did you ever hitlierto 
find me in the confraternity of the faulty. Never, 1 trow ; 
never, nor ever shall, for ever and a day. I do the feat like 
a goodly friar, or father confessor, without default. And 
therein am I willing to be judged by the players. He had 
no sooner spoke these words, than the works of Virgil were 
brought in. But before the book was laid open, Panurge 
stsid to Pantagruel ' My heart, like the furch ^ of a hart in a 


® The numbh' pleaseth wie.] The Commeiitator of thoxxxiii. Doerros 
of Love, p. of the edition of 15 16 :«i-lorus Apolln, lib. 1. “ Scribu 
A^gyptios ciim voluptalciii denotare velint, sextum dcciinum nuMoruiii 
insculpere, quod hue acute juvoiics coemidi voluptatem aeeipiunl." 
Picrius, chap. x\x. of the thirty-seventh book of hi.s Ilioroglyphies, has 
made the same (d)servalioii. See Horns, lib. 1 , n. 21) and 30. 

At the next. *J^c.J The original only says, in the morning yoif>wiil 
amen^ that fault. Au desjucher, wlieii the birds conic down froiif tlie 
roost or perch (Juehuir) whereon they rested all night. Murot, in his 
ballad for Christ ma.s day ; 


-t. “ Chanioiis Noel taut au soir qu^ifu desjucq.’* 

It is a poetical phriv*c for the morning. ' 

® Like the furch, h[c.] I know not what th is /wrcA means. Perhaps 
it is Scotch for fork (Sir T. U. being a Scotehirian, as I suppose.) Then 
fork may mean the horns. However that he, the similitude is as wide 
from that which Kahelais uses as the two poles. He says, My heart 
beats within my breast, like the imzcn-sail of a ship. The mizen, i. c. 
the hindmost sail, n(‘xt the ship’s btern (for there is noiinast abaft the 
inizcii) is continually agitated by some wind, as tlie heart of a timorous 


person is by fear. 
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rut, doth beat Wilhin my breast* Be pleased to feel anti 
"fope my pulse a little on this artery of my left arm. At 
its frequent rise and fall you would say that they swinge 
and bclatou^ me after the manner of a jirobationcr, posed 
and put to a peremptory trial in the examinatian of his suffi- 
c iency for the discharge of the h'arned duty of a graduate in 
some eminent degree in the college of the Sorbonists. 

But would you not hold it expedient, before we proceed 
any further, that we should invocatc Hercules and the Tcne- 
tian goddesses, wlio in the chamber of lots arc said to rule, 
sit in judgment, and bear a presidential sw^4^ Neither him 
new them, answered I'antagruel, only qpo^p the leaves n:)t 
the book with your fingers, and set you A ails at worlf. 

CHA1»TE11 XII. 

IJow Pantagruel doth explore by the Virgilian lottety ivhat for^ 
time Pamir ge shall have in his jnarriage. 

Then at the opening of the book, in the sixteenth ro\f of 
the lines of the disclosed page, did Pan urge encounter upon 
this following verse : 

Nec Deua hunc mensa, Dea nec dignata cubili est.^ 

Th(} god him from his tabic banished. 

Nor would the goddess have him in her bedt 

This response, quoth Pantagrucl, malfeth not very mtfch 
for 3^our benefit or advantage : for it plainly sigiyfies and de- 
noteth, that your wife shqll be a striunpet, and yourself by 
consequence a cuckold. The goddess, whom you shall not 
find proi)itious nor favourable unto you, is Minerva, a most 
redoubtable and dreadful virgin, a powerful and fulminating 
go(J(less, an enemy to cuckolds, and effeminate youngsters, 
to Cuckold-makers and adulterers. The god is Jupiter, a 
terrible and thunder-striking god from heaven. Aiid Withal 
it is to bo rcmarketl, that, conform to the doctrine of th(* 
ancient Tlctr^ians, the manubes, for so did they call the 
darting hurls, or slinging casts of the "V^lcanian thunder- 
bolts, did only appertain to her, and to Jtipitcr her father 
capital. This was verified in the conflagration of the ships 
of Ajax Oileus, nor doth this fulminating power belong to 
any other of the Olympic gods. Men, therefore, staaid not 
in such fear oP them. Moreover 1 will tell you, and you 
^ AVr Devs, Ac.] ^^hc last verse of^ Virgil’s fourth Eclogue. 
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may take it as extracted ont of the profoun lcst mysteries of 
mythology, that, when the giants had enterprized llic wagkig 
of a war against the power of the celestial oi’Os, the gods at 
first did laugh at those attempts, and scorned such despicable 
enemies, who were, in their conceit, not strong enough to 
cope in feats of warfare with their pjfges ; but when they 
saw by the gigantine labour, the high hill Pelion set on lofty 
Ossa, and that the mount Olympus was made shake, in order to 
be erected on the top of both ; then did they all stand aghast. 

Then was it that Jupiter held a parliament, or general 
convention, wherein it was unanimously resolved uj)on, 
and condescend^?! to, by all the gods, that they shopld 
worthily and valialSj^iy stand to their defence. And because 
they had often seen battles lost by the cumbersome lets 
and disturbing incumbrances of women, confusedly hud- 
dled in amongst armies, it was at that time decreed and 
enacted. That they should expel and drive out, of heaven into 
Egypt, atld the confines of Nile, that whe ’ '' crew of god- 
desses disguised in the shapes of weasels, polecats, bats, 
shrew-mice, ferrets, fulmarts, and other such like odd trans- 
formations, only Minerva was reserved to participate with 
Jupiter in the horrific fulminating power ; as being the goddess 
both of war and learning, of arts and arms, of counsel and 
dispatch ; a gdddess armed from her birth, a goddess dreaded 
in^heaven, in the air, by sea and land, liy the belly of Saint 
Buff, quoth^ Panurge, should I be Vulcan, whom tlic poet 
blazons ? Nay, I am neither a cripple, coiner of false money, 
nor smith as he was. My wife possibly will be as comely 
and handsome as ever was his Venus, but not a whore like her, 
nor I a cuckold like him. The crook -legged slovenly slave 
made himself to be declared a cuckold by a definite sen tf nee 
and judgment, in the open view of all the gods. For this 
cadse ought you to interpret the afore-mentioned verse quite 
contrary to what you have said. This, lot importeth, that 
my ^ife will be honest, virtuous, chaste, and faithful ; 

not armed, surly ,*way ward, cross, giddy, humorous, heady, 
hair-brained, or* extracted but of brains, as was the god- 
dess Pallas ; nor shall this fair jolly Jupiter be my co-rival. 
He shall never dip his bread in my broth,^ though we should 
sit together at one table. 

* He shall^never d/pf ^c.] He shall never, at my cost, appease either 
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Consider hfs elcploits and j^allani actions. Tie was the mosi 
nfanifcst ruffian, woncher, whoremonger, and most infamous 
cuckold-makt?* that ever breathed, lie did always lecher it 
' like a bo^r, ^d no wonder, for he was fostered by a sow in 
the Isle of Can^a,‘^ if Agathocles the Babylonian be not a 
liar, and more rammishly lascivious than a buck ; whence it 
is, that he is said by others to have been suckled and fed 
with milk of the Amalthaean goat. By the virtue of Acheron, 
he justlcd, bulled, and lastauriated in one day the third part 
‘ of the world, beasts, and peopld, floods and mountains ; that 
w'as lOuropa. For this grand subagitatory achievement, the 
Ammonians caused draw, delineate, and,''|)aint him in the 
figure and shape of a ram ramming, anJ^horned ram,» But I 
know well enough how to shield and preserve myself from 
that horned champion. He wdll not, trust me, have to deal 
in my person w'ith a sottish, dunsical Amphytrion, nor with 
a silly witless»Argus, for all his hundred spectacles, nor yet 
with the coif^'''A Jy meacock Acrisius,* — the simple^ goosgeap 
Lycus of Thebes, the doating blockhead Agenor, the phleg- 
matic pca-goosc Asopus/ rough-footed Lycaon, the luskish 

his Iwingcr or lecherous thirst, by touching my wife, though we had but 
one bed fur us all three. Conrad Strildiot, in his letter to M. N, Ort- 
winiis : “ Sed nunc audivi, qualiter debetis supponere uxorem Jo. 
Pfefl’. causa honcstatis, quia est secrcta et quasi honcsta, ct cst bonum 
quando ahquis habel propriam iu secreto ct dixit unus ad me, quod 
Jo. Pi'eft’. SLinul rixavit vobiscum dicens ad vos; 1). Ort. ego vcllem 
quod coniederetis ex vestra patella, ct pcrmittcretis mb coinedere et 
mea, et vos diunon inlellixistis, quia illc vir cst valde sublilis, ct semper 
loquitor eiiignialicc in proverbiis ; sed quidam amicus vester, sicut ego 
audivi ab aliis, exposuit nobis ilia arcana ^erba, dicens. Ego vellciii 
quod coincderetis ex vestri patella, quod supponerctis vestrani niuli- 
crem ; ct pcrmittcretis me comcdcrc ex mea patella, i. c. non taiigeretis 
uXj^cm rncain, sed siiicretis me earn taiigere. 

^ Isle of Ciuulia.] Rabelais says, upon Dictc in Candia. Sec^Athe- 
nseus, lib. ix. cap. v. Dicte is a mountain of the isle of Crete (Candia,) 

* Cowardly llor. lib. iii. od. xvi, 

“^non Acrisium virgiiiis abdilic 
Custodem paviduin Jupiter et Ve»}us 
Risissciit.” 

Praitus and this Acrisius, being at war with each edher, invented buck- 
lers and targets (in Fr. pavois.) This made Horace call him jjaviUtis, 
and Rabelais cowardly, cmart^ not cornart^ cuckoldly, as in the i^w 
editions. 

^ Phlegmath Asc^ms.] Asopus is a river in Boeotia, so ‘called, some 
say, oil account of the extreme muddiuess thereof. Now as a mudvly 
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misshapen Corytus of Tuscany, nor with the ^ar^e-Lacked and 
strong-reined Atlas. Let him alter, change, transform, afid 
metamorphose himself into a hundred variotis shapes and 
figures, into a swan, a bull, a satyr, a shower of ^old^ or into a 
cuckoo, as he did when he unmaidened his sister Juno ; into an 
eagle, ram or dove, as when he was enamoured of the virgin 
Phthia, who then dwelt in the iEg(;an territory ; into fire, a 
serpent, yea, even into a flea, into e])icurean and dcmocrati- 
eal atoms, or, more magistronostalistically, into those sly in- 
tentions of the mind, which %n the schools are called second 
notions, 1*11 — ortch him in the nick, and take him napping. 
And would youT<\o\v what I would do unto him ? Even that 
which to his fathert^adum, Saturn did, — Seneca foretold it of 
me, and Ijactantius hath confirmed it — what the goddess 
Khea did to Athis. I would make him two stone lighter, 
rid him of his Cyjirian cimbals, and cut so close and neatly 
by the breech, that there should not remain tlx^reof so much 

as one — * , so cleanly would I shave h' ' • and disable 

him for ever from being pope, for Tesfievhs non habet. 
Hold there, said Pantagruel ; ho, soft and fair, my lad ! 
Enough of that, — cast up, turn over the leaves, and try^your 
fortune for the second time. Then did he fall upon this en- 
suing verse. 

“ Membra qujitit, gelidusque co'it formidiiic sanguis.” 

Ilis joints and members quake, he becomes pale, 

And sudden fear doth his cold blood congeal. 

This importeth, quoth Pantagrifcl, that shc‘ will soundly 
hang your back and belly. Clean and quite contrary, an- 
swered Panurge, it if? of me that he prognosticates, in saying 
that I will beat her like a tiger, if she vex me. Sir Marlin 
AVagstafF will perform that office, and in default of a cmfjfcl, 
tho (ievil gulp him, if 1 should not eat her up quick, as Can- 
daules the Lydian King did his wife, whom he ravened and 
devo^ired. 

You arc very stout, says Pantagruel', and courageous, Her- 
cules himself diyst hardly adventure to scuffle with you in 
this your raging fury. Nor is it strange ; for a jan'* is worth 
h%Jtoni is a sign of a river’s very slow and calm current, Rabelais gives 
the epi^fiet of phlegmatic to this river, which has been made a king of 
by the poetS and other fabulous writfis. 

® Ajan,\ Cotgrave saysya/* is French for a cuboid. 
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twck; and two in %ht against Hercules arc too strong. Am 
I a jan ? qiiotii Tanurge. No, no, answered Pantagruel. 

mind was only running upon the lurch and tricti-ac. 
Thereafter di(fli 4 \hit, at the third opening of the book, upon 
this verse : 

“ Focmineo praedae, et spoliorum ardebat amorc.” 

After the spoil and pillage, as in fire. 

He burnt with a strong feminine desire. 

This portendeth, quoth Pantrtgrucl, that she will steal 
your goods and.rob you. Hence this, according to these three 
drawn lots, will be your future destiny,^^clcarly sec il,-^ 
you will be a cuckold, you will be beatenf and }ou 'w^ll be 
robbed.* Nay, it is quite otherwise, quotli Paniirge, for it is 
certain that this verse presageth, that she will love me with 
a perfect liking. Nor did the satire- writing poet lie in proof 
hcrepf, when ht affirmed. That a woman, burning jdth c.\- 
treme affectio v sometimes pleasure to steal from Jfer 
sweetheart. And what 1 pray you I A glove, a point, or 
some such trifling toy of no importance, to make him kcej) a 
gentle kind of stirring in the research and quest thereof. In 
like iruinner, these small scolding debates, and petty brab- 
bling contentions, which frequently we see spripg up, and for 
a certain space boil very hot betwixt a coujje of high-spiritc^ 
lovers, arc nothing else but recreative diversions for their re- 
freshment, s])urs to, and incentives of, a more fef^.*ent amity 
than ever. As, for exam])k', we do sometimes see cutlers 
with Hammers maul their finest whetstones, therewith to 
sharpen their iron tools the better. And therefore do I think, 
that these three lots make much for my advantage ; which if 
not, ifrom their sentence totally apj)eal. There is no appeal- 
ing, quoth Pantagruel, from the decrees of fate or destj^iijj’, 
of lot or chance : as is recorded by our ancient lawyers, 
witness Baldus, Lib. Cap, de Leg, The reason hereqj,’ is, 
fortune doth ncMicknowledge a superior, to ^vhom an ap])cal 
may be made from her, or any oj her substitutes. And in 
this case the pupil cannot be restored to his right in full, as 
openly by the said author is alleged in L. j4it Frator, paragt 
ult. ff, de minor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

How Pantagruel advhHh Panurgp to try the future good or 
bad luck of his marriage by dreams 

Now, seeing we cannot agree together hi the manner of 
expounding or intcrjircting the sense of the Virgilian lots, let 
us bend our course another way, and try a new sort of 
divination. Of what .kind ? asked Panurge. Of a good 
ancient and authentic fashion, answered Pantagruel ; it is 
dreams. For in dreaming, such circumstances and con-* 
dilions being ur^reto adhibited, as are clcaHy enough de- 
scribed by Hippo,! ates, in Lib. tUv Iwirvaov^ by PlJito, 
Plotin, lamblicus, Sinesiiis, Aristotle, Xenophon, Galen, 
Plutarch, Artemidorus, Daldianus, Herophilus, Q. Calaber, 
Theocritus, Pliny, Alhenams, and others, the soul doth 
oftentimes forsee what is to come. How true this is, you 
may conr^eive by a very vulgar and familiar example as 
when you see that at such a time as su..iaiii^; babes, well 
nourished, fed and fostered Avith good milk, sleep soundly 
and profoundly, the nurses in the interim get leave to S2)ort 
themselves, and are licentiated to recreate their fancies at 
what range to them shall seem most titling and expedient, 
their presence, sedulity, and attendance on the cradle being, 
(Viiring all that spax^c, held unnecessary. Even just so, when 
our body is at rest, that the concoction is every Avhere ac- 
complished, and that, till it awake, it lacks fo*r nothing, our 
soul dclightcth to disi)ort itself, and is v.:cll pleased in that 
frolic to take a review of its native country, which is the 
heavens, where it Teceiveth a most notable jiarticipation of 
its first beginning, Avith an imbuement from its divine source, 
and in contemplation of that infinite and intellectual spi^crc, 
AvijCreof the centre is every where, and the circumference in 
no i)lace of the universal world, (to wit, God, according to 
the doctrine of Hermes Trismegistus,) to Avljom no iieAV thing 
happeneth, AA^hoin nothing that is past escapeth, and unto 
Avhom all thing%are alike present; it remarketh not only what 
is i)reterit and gone, in the inferior course and agitation of 
ipblunary matters, but Avithal taketh notice what is to come ; 
lien bringing a relation of those future events unto the body 
by the outAvard senses and exterior org ms, it is divulged 
abroad Uuto the hearing of others. Whereupon the owner 
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oft that soul deservcih to he termed a vaticinator, or prophcf. 
Nevertheless,* the truth is, that the soul is seldom able to 
report those things in such sincerity as it hath seen them, 
by reasofi A %he imperfection and frailty of the corporeal 
senses, which obstruct the effectuating of that office ; even as 
the moon doth not communicate unto this earth of ours that 
light which she rcceiveth from the sun with so much splen- 
dour, heat, vigour, purity, and liveliness as it was given her. 
Hence it is requisite for the belter reading, explaining, and 
unfolding of these somniatory vaticinations, and j)redictions 
of. that nature, that a dexterous, Icarncd^^ilful, wise, in- 
dustrious, expert, rational, and pcreif|^ory expou]jder or 
interi^lfttcr be pit(;hcd u])on, such a one as by the Greeks is 
called Gnirocrit, or Oniropolist.^ For this cause Heraclitus^ 
was wont to say, that nothing is by dreams revealed to us, 
that nothing is by dreams concealed from us, and that only 
Nve thereby hay*'-^ mystical signification and secrei» evidence 
of things to torn?, either for our own prosperous or unlucky 
fortune, or for the favourable or disastrous success of another. 
The sacred Scriptures testify no less, and piofanc histories 
assiftrc us of it, in both which arc exposed to our view a 
thousand several kinds of strange ailventures, which have 
befallen pat according to the nature of the dteam, and that 
as well to the party dreamer, as to otlfbrs. The Atlantic- 
people, and those that inhabit the island of Tl^xsos, one of 
the Cyclades’ are of this .grand commodity deprived ; for in 
theii* countries n«ne yet ever dreamed. Of this sort were . 
Cleon of Daulia, Thrasymcdcs,^ and in^ our days tiie learned 
Frenchman Villanovaiius,* neither of all which knew what 
dreaming was. 

Fail not therefore to morrow, when the jolly and fair 

1 OniropoUst.'] From ’Ovfifioc, sonmiuni^ and TloXhi/, verto. 

* Atlantic.] See Hc|odolub, 1. iv. and Pliny, 1. v. c. viii. 

3 Thraftymed^^ Sec Plutarch, in his treatise of the Cessation of 
Oracles. • 

* ViUanovanus.'l Arnauld de Vill«meuvc. It i.s not certain that he 
was a Frenchman ; but Rabelais, to do honour to France, will have it, 
with some othci^that this physician and pliilosopher was born at 
Villcneuve in tbcVarboiinese Gaul, and that he took his name th^c- 
from. 1 know not how the author came by his information tlyit V'^illa- 
;iovanus nevei«had?iiny dream. Perhaps Villanovamis safsso himself, 
in the treatise of dreams ascribed to him by Is. Bullart, ii^his Academy 
of Sciences, &c. 
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Aurora with her rosy fingers drawetli asiuc the ci^rtains 
the niglit to drive away the sable shades oil darkness, to 
bend your spirits ivholly to the task of sleeping sound, and 
thereto apply yourself. In the meanwhile yg-u^mest denude 
your mind of every human passion or affbetion, such as arc 
love and hatred, fear and hope ; for as of old the great vatici- 
nator, most famous and renowned proj)het Ihotcus,^ was not 
able in his disguise or transformation into fire, water, a tiger, 
a dragon, and other such like uncouth slia[)es and visors, to 
presage anything that was to come, till he was restored to 
his own first nal(i>*al and kindly form ; just so doth man ; for, 
at*his rccc])tion olVhe art of divination, and fixculty of l>rog- 
nosticating future tilings, that part in him wliich is the most 
divine, (to wit, the Norie, or Mens,) must be calm, peaceable, 
’untroubled, quiet, still, hushed, and not imbusied or dis- 
tracted with foreign, soul-disturbing perturbations. I am 
content, i^uoth Panurge. But I pray yoi^, sfr, must I this 
cvcAlng, ere I go to bed, cat much or littlC ? «Z do not ask 
this without cause. For if I suj) not well, large, round, and 
amply, my slccj)ing is not wortii a forked turnip. All the 
night long I then but dose and rave, and in my slumbering 
fits talk idle nonsense, my thoughts being in a dull brown 
study, and as deep in their dumps as is my belly hollow. 

JVot to sup, ansv’-ered Pantagruel, were best for you, con- 
sidering the state of your complexion, and healthy consti- 
tution of yoiir body. A certain, very ancient prophet, named 
Amphiaraus, wished such as had’ a mind ^by dreams to be 
imbued with any oracles, for four-and-twenty hours to taste 
no lictuals, and to ifbstain from ivinc three days together.*’' 
Vet shall not you be put to such a sharp, hard, rigorous, and 
extreme sparing diet. 1 am truly light apt to believe, {5:at 
a ncKj^ii whose stomach is replete >vith various cheer, and in a 
manner surfeited Avith drinking, is hardly able to conceive 
aiigh^i of spiritual things ; yet am not* I of^^hc opinion of 
those, who, afteiw long and pertinacious fastings, think by 
such means to ^nter more profoundly into the speculation 
of celestial mysteries. You may very well ^^remember how 
my father Gargantua (whom here for honovt sake 1 name) 
hath ofjten told us, that the writings of abstinent, abstemious, 

Proteus. ] See lib. iv. of the Odyssey. 

**' Three days,] Sue Piiilostnitus, 1. ii. c. 11 of Apolloiiiub's life. 
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fUpd t(TII^p^/'aslm■g hermits were every whit as saltlcss, dry, 
and insi])id, as were their bodies when they did com- 
pose them. It is a most difficult thing for the spirits to be 
in a good* serene and lively, when there is nothing in 

the body but a kind of voidness and inanity ; seeing the 
philosophers with the physicians jointly affirm, that the 
spirits, which are styled animal, spring from, and have their 
constant practice in and through the arterial blood, refined, 
.and purified to the life withm the admirable net, which, 
wonderfully framed, licth under the ventricle^ and tunnels of 
the brain, lie gaA c us also the example £l!^he j)hilosopli^;r, 
wTio, when he thought most scriousl^^o have withdrawn 
hims(jJjjinto a solitary juivacy, far from the rustling cluttcr- 
ments of tlu* tumultuous and confused world, the better to, 
improve his theory, to contrive, comment^ and ratiocinate, 
was, noiwitli^tanding his uttermost cndeav<)urs to free him- 
self from all untoward noises, surrounded and tnviryned 
about so \^th %ie barking of curs, bawling of mastiffs, 
bleating of sheep, prating of paiTots, tattling of jack-daws, 
grunting of swine, girning of boars, yelping of foxes, mew’ing 
of cats, cheeping of mice, squeaking of weasels, croaking of 
frogs, crowing of cocks, cackling of hens, calling of partridges, 
clianting of .swans, chattering of jays, peepirfg of thickens, 
singing of larks, croaking of geese, chipping of swallo#s, 
clucking of moorfowds, cucking of cuckoos, buml^ing of bees, 
rammage of hawks, chinning of linnets, croaking of ravens, 
scrcqfhing of cwl|, whicking of pigs, gushing of hogs, cur- 
ring of pigeons, grumbling of cushet-doves, howling of 
pantliers, curkling of quails, chirping oJ sparrows, crackling 
of crows, nuzzing of camels, w'hining of whelps, buzzing of 
droftedaries,. mumbling of rabbits, cricking of ferrets, hum- 
ming of wasps, mioling of tigers, bruzziiig of bears, su^ng 
of killings, clamoring of scarfes, whimpering of fulmarts, 
booing of bq^les, warbling of nightingales, quavering of 
meaviscs, drintling of turkics, coniating of storks, frantling 
^of peacocks, clattering of magpief, murmuring of stock-doves, 
croutingof corwrants, ciglingof locusts, charming of beagles, 
guarring of pu^ies, snarling of messens, rantling of rats, 
guericting of*apc§, snuttcring of monkics, pioling of pelicans, 

• 7 CoTOwjf’w/.] *'riiia‘'is indeed the word Rabelais uses; buyhe new edi- 
tions have it contempier (to contemplate) not commenter (to comment). 
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quacking of ducks, yelling of wolves, roaringof lions, .ioighing 
of horses, barring of elephants, hissing of .^jrpents, and 
Availing of turtles, that he was much more troubled, lhan'ii 
he had been in the middle of the crowd at th-i i'-ir of Fonte- 
nay or Niort. Just so is it Avith those Avho are tormented 
with the grievous pangs of hunger. The stomach begins to 
gnaAv, and bark as it Avere, the eyes to look dim, and the 
A^eins, by greedily sucking some refection to themselves from 
the proper substance of all the members of a fleshy consist- 
ence, violently null doAvn and draAv back that A’agrant, roam- 
ing s})irit, carclc'!?^ and neglecting of his nurse and natural 
host, which is thJf ^body ; as when a hawk u]>on the f^t, 
Avilling to lake her flight by a soaring aloft in the open 
spacious air, is on a sudden draAvn back by a leash tied to 
her feet. 

To this purjAOsc also did he allege unto us. the authority 
of PJomei’, the father of all philosophy, Avher said, that fhe 
Grecians did not put an end to their mournful ^nood for the 
death of Patroclus, the niost intimate friend of Achilles, till 
hunger in a rage declared herself, and their bellies proU'sted 
to furnish no more tears unto their grief. For from bodies 
emptied and macerated by long fasting, there could not be 
such supply of moisture and brackish drops, as might be 
pisiper on that occtision. 

Mediocrity at all times is commendable ; nor in this case 
arc 5’ou to abandon it. You inqy take a little supper, but 
thereat must you not cat of a hare, nor tf any other flesh. 
You are likewise to abstain from beans, from the preak* by 
some called the polyp, as also from coIcav^v s, cabbage, and 
all other such like Avindy Auctuals, Avhich may endanger the 
troubling of your brains, and die dimming or casting a ji'.nd 
of mist over jvjur animal spirits. For, as a looking-glass 
cannot exhibit the semblance or representation of the object 
set before it, and exposed to have its imag<»,to the life ex- 
pressed, if that tJie polished sleekediiess thereof be dark- 
ened by gross breathings, dumpish vapours, and foggy, thick, 
infectious exhalations,— eAxm so the fancy icannot Avell re- 
ceive the impression of the likeness of thcRsc things, Avhich 
divination doth afford by dreams, if any .^waj* the body be 
annoyed or troubled .Avith tlic furnish steaiii of meat, Avhich 
it had taken in a Avhile before ; because, betwixt these Iavo 
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there liccn a mutual sjsmpathy and fellovz-feeling 

ol* an iii3fe^i|h^bly knit affection. You shall cat good Euse- 
^bian and he&amot pears, one apple of the short -shank 
^])i])pin-kiiid, jm)arcel of the little plums of Tours, and some 
few cherriesi^* the growth of my orchard. Nor shall you 
need to fc4i', that thereupon will ensue doubtful dreams, fal- 
lacious, uncerttiin, and not to be trusted to, as by some peri- 
patetic philosophers hjxtli btxm related ; for that, say they, 
men do more copiously in the season of harvest feed on 
' fruitages, than any other tim». The same is mystically 
tauglit us by the ancient juophets and poej^, who allege, 
tl*it all vain and deceitful dreamff lie hid aiHf in covert, un^er 
the leaves which are spread on the gf^nd : by reaion that 
the Iflmi^fall from the trees in the autumnal quarter. For 
the natural fer^ur, whiefP^bounding in ripe, fresh, recent 
fruits, comet h by the quickness of its rbullitioii to be with 
ca#c evaporated into the animal parts of the dreaming person 
— the expe|j^ei^ is obvious in most — is a j)rctty»while be- 
fore it be expired, dissolved, and evanished. As foi^your 
drink, you are to have it of the fair, pure \vatcr of my 
fountain. 

The condition, quoth Panurge, is very hard. Neverthe- 
less, cost what price it will, or whatsoever come of it, I 
heartily condescend thereto; protesting, that I shall to- 
morrow break my fast betimes, after iffy somniatory e«cr- 
citations. Furthermore, 1 recommend myself to llomcr’s 
two gates, to Morpheus, .tcH^Isclon, to Phantasus, and unto 
Pljcfbetor. If t#ey in, this my great need succour me, 
and grant m q^h at assistance which^ is fitting, I will, in 
honour of thef^^, erect a jolly, genteel altar, composed of 
th# softest down. If I wcm now in Laconia, in the temple 
of Juno, hfftwixt Octilc ancPThalamis, she suddenly Avould 
disintangle my perplexity, resolve me of#my doubt§< and 
cheer me up with fiair and jovial dreams in a deep sleep. 

Then did ^ thus say unto Pantagrucl. Sir, wer# it not 
expedient for my purpose to jmt a brancR or two of curious 
laurel betwixt the quilt and Bolster of Ay bed, under the 
pillow on whdh my head must lean ? There is no need at 
all of that, qiAth Pantagruel, for, besides that it is a thing 
very super^itioj^s, the cheat thereof hath been j^t large dis- 
^over^d unto us in the writings of Serapion,^Ascalonites, 
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^^ntiphon, Philochorus, Ai«temon, and Fulgcntius Pjgn^iadcs. 
I could say as much to you of the left shouldop'* “of a cro- 
codile, as also of a camelcon, without prcjudic; be it spoken 
to the credit which is due to the opinion of olt}^ jpemocritus ; ® 
and likewise of the stone of the Bactrians, c. lled Eume- 
tridcs, and of the Hammonian horn ; for so by Jie JEthio- 
pians is termed a certain precious stone, coloured like gold, 
and in the fashion, shape, form and proportion of a ram’s 
horn, as the horn of Jupiter Hammer is reported to have 
been : they over and above assured!) cfhrming, that the 
dreams of thotD who carry it about them arc no less veritaLt,. 
and infallible, thkh the truln of the divine oracles. Nor is 
this miTjh imlike to ‘Avhat Homer and Virgil” wrote of these 
two gates of sleep ; to which you have been plc^ Xv* xo re- 
, commend the management of wnat you hav in hand. The 
one is of ivory, which Ictteth in confused, doubtful, and un- 
certain dreams ; for through ivory, how small and slender 
soever it be, wc tan sec nothing, the densi ty, 'ippacity, and 
close compactedness of its material parts hindering the pene- 
tration of the visual rays, and the reception of the species of 
such things as are visible. The other is of horn, at wlvich 
an entry is made to sure and certain dreams, events through 
horn, by reason of the diaphanous splendour, and bright 
transparency thereof, the species of all objects of the sight 
distinctly pass, and so without confusion appear, that they 
are clearly seen. Your meaning is, and you would thereby 
infer, quoth Friar John, that the'^dreams of all horned cuck- 
olds, of which number Panurge, by the heljf of God, and jais 
future wife, is witliovt controversy to be are always 
true and infallible. i 

® The left shoulder , See Pliny, l/itviii, c. viii. 

^ Old DemocrUus.^ See Pliny in the some place, and Aulus Ueiiiiis, 

1. X. eVkii. 1 

Eumetridesj and of the Hammoniun Horn,"] . See Pliny, 1. xxxvii, 

C. X. <t 

” Homer and Fir(/iQ See Odys., 1. xix. v. 562 ; CEneid, 1. vi. 
v. 893. 
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